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DEPARTMENTS   AT   URBANA 


1951 — First  Semester 

Kiuiancc  examinations    Sept.    ^,   Tues.— Sept.   7,   Fri. 

Freshman  week Sept.  10,  Mon.— Sept.  15,  Sat. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  STUDY 


Undergraduate  instruction  is  offered  by  the  University  of  Illinois  in  the 
colleges,  schools,  and  divisions  described  in  this  catalog.  The  curricula  and 
major  programs  listed  under  each  college  are  designed  to  prepare  the  student 
for  a  specific  career  in  his  chosen  field.  On  completion  of  any  one  of  these 
curricula  a  bachelor's  degree  is  conferred.  The  Undergraduate  Division  at 
Chicago  offers  curricula  and  courses  identical  with  those  offered  on  the 
main  campus  at  Urbana. 

Graduate  instruction  is  offered  on  the  Urbana  campus  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  the  fields  of  learning  described  in  the  Graduate  College  catalog. 
Professional  and  graduate  courses  in  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy  are 
offered  on  the  Chicago  campus  of  the  University  and  are  described  in  sepa- 
rate catalogs  issued  by  the  Chicago  Professional  Colleges. 

ADMISSION 

For  admission  to  the  colleges  and  schools  at  Urbana  and  to  the  Under- 
graduate Division  at  Chicago,  each  student  must  file  an  application  blank 
with  the  officers  listed  below.  Official  credentials  should  be  sent  directly  from 
each  institution  previously  attended. 

For  admission  at  Urbana,  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

For  admission  to  the  Undergraduate  Division  in  Chicago,  to  the  Ex- 
aminer and  Recorder,  University  of  Illinois,  Navy  Pier,  Chicago  11. 

A  permit  to  enter  is  issued  only  on  the  basis  of  official  detailed  credentials, 
filed  in  advance,  which  meet  the  requirements  for  admission.  Credentials 
accepted  for  admission  become  the  property  of  the  University  and  are  kept 
permanently  in  the  files.  If  an  applicant's  credentials  are  not  received  until 
the  week  before  the  date  for  registration,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  notify 
the  applicant  of  his  status  prior  to  his  arrival  on  the  campus. 

Applicants  for  admission  who  come  from  foreign  countries  must  make 
all  arrangements  in  advance.  They  must  furnish  complete  official  credentials 
and  evidence  that  they  are  able  to  meet  in  full  the  cost  of  attending  the 
University.  Certificates  in  a  foreign  language  must  be  accompanied  by 
certified  translations. 

Qualified  applicants  are  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  any  term.  Appli- 
cants for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering,  the  College  of  Law,  and 
the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications  will  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  enter  the  first  semester  rather  than  the  second. 

All  new  students,  on  entering  the  University,  are  required  to  take  a 
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physicil  examination.  liefoie  registration,  a  new  student  must  secure  an 
appointment  with  the  University  HeaUh  Service  lor  his  physical  examina- 
tion. The  examination  is  given  by  the  Uni\ersity  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment without  cost  to  the  student.  If  the  student  fails  to  take  the  examination 
at  the  appointed  time  and  does  not  present  an  excuse  from  the  Director  of 
Admissions  and  Records,  a  fee  of  $5  is  charged  to  pro\ide  for  a  special 
examination,  or  the  student  will  be  required  to  be  examined  at  his  own  ex- 
pense outside  the  University  in  a  manner  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Health  Service. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  School  ol  Physical  Education  must 
pass  special  physical  and  medical  examinations.  Ihose  entering  occupational 
ilu'rapy  must  pass  a  special  health  examination. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION 

Age 

An  applicant  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  Tlic  dean  of  (he  college  concerned, 
however,  may  admit  on  petition  a  student  fifteen  years  of  age  who  meets  all  other  require 
inents  for  admission  and  who  is  to  reside,  while  attendino  the  University,  Avith  his  parents 
or  guardian,  or  with  someone  selected  by  them. 

High  School  Graduation 

To  be  admitted  by  certificate,  an  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited 
secondary  school.  If  the  school  is  in  Illinois,  it  must  be  fully  recognized  by  the  .Super 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction;  if  located  elsewhere,  its  rating  must  be  equivalent  to  full 
recognition.  (For  a  list  of  sources  from  which  credits  are  accepted  on  certification,  see  pagi- 
Hi;  and  for  a  slatcmcnl  of  the  tmuiiiions  on  which  iiongradu;itcs  may  be  admitted,  see 
page  16. 

High  School  Graduates  Who  Rank  in  the  Upper  Half  of  Their  Class.  The  Director 
of  Admissions  is  authorized  to  admit,  without  adhering  to  the  usual  requirements  as  they 
pertain  to  majors  and  minors,  an  applicant  whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  in  the  upper 
50  per  cent  of  his  graduating  class.  Such  a  student,  however,  must  present  those  spccifii 
high  school  courses  that  are  prerequisite  to  (ourses  in  the  curriculum  which  he  desires  lo 
follow  in  the  University. 

High  School  Graduates  Who  Rank  in  the  Lowest  Quarter  of  Their  Class.  A  graduate 
of  air  accredited  high  school  who  is  a  resilient  of  Illinois,  whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  in 
the  lowest  quarter  of  his  graduating  class,  and  who  meets  the  requirements  as  stated  below. 
is  admitted  by  certificate  to  probationary  status  and,  in  connection  with  his  first  registration 
in  the  University,  is  required  to  take  such  tests  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Student  Coun 
seling  Bureau.  Such  a  student,  immediately  upon  registration,  is  placed  under  the  special 
supervision  of  the  dean  of  the  college  or  the  director  of  the  school  in  which  he  is  enrolled. 
He  may  be  required  to  carrv  a  reduced  ])rogram  of  work  or  a  program  especially  arranged 
lo  meet  his  needs. 

T  he  student's  rank  is  to  be  based  on  work  (omjjieled  in  grades  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and 
twelve  in  the  case  of  four-year  high  scliools,  and  on  work  completed  in  grades  ten,  eleven, 
and  twelve  in  the  case  of  three-year  senior  high  schools. 

Nonresidents  of  Illinois.  A  nonresident  of  Illinois  seeking  admission  as  a  freshni:in 
must  rank  in  the  iqjper  half  of  his  high  school  graduating  class. 

Applications  of  High  School  Seniors 

I  lie  Diredor  of  .Ailmissions  is  authorized  to  consider  for  admission  high  school 
seniors  who  have  nol  yet  graduatetl,  on  ihe  basis  of  the  following  official  docinnenis 
from  the  high  sdiool  j)rincipal: 

I.   Residcnis  ol   Illinois  who  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  llu-ir  (lass  and  nonresidents  who 
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rank  in  the  upper  third:  a  statement  of  seven  semestei^s  of  completed  high  school  work, 
a  statement  of  courses  to  be  taken  in  the  final  semester,  the  date  of  probable  graduation, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  applicant's  rank  in  his  class. 

2.  Residents  of  Illinois  regardless  of  rank  in  class  and  nonresidents  who  rank  in 
the  upper  half:  a  statement  of  seven  semesters  of  completed  high  school  work  and  grades 
in  each  subject  at  the  middle  of  the  final  semester,  the  date  of  probable  graduation,  and 
the  applicant's  rank  in  his  class. 

Fifteen   Units   Required 

Fifteen  units  of  acceptable  secondary  .school  work  are  required,  including  the  following: 

I.  Two  majors  and  one  minor,  selected  from  Groups  1-5  below.  One  of  the  majors 
must  be  English.    (For  definitions  of  Unit,  Major,  and  Minor,  see  below.) 

II.  A  total  of  at  least  nine"  units  from  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  language,  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  social  studies,  including  preparation  amounting  to  a  major  or  minor 
sequence  in  at  least  three  different  fields.  (.See  Groups  1-.')  below.) 

III.  .'Ml  subjects  prescribed  for  the  curriculum  which  the  applicant  desires  to  enter, 
as  stated  in  the  table  on  pages  14  and  l.o. 

IV.  The  six  remaining  units  necessary  for  admission  may  be  selected  from  any  of  the 
high  school  subjects  which  are  accepted  by  an  accredited  school  toward  its  diploma  and 
which  meet  the  standards  for  accrediting.  Fractional  credits  of  the  \'alue  of  less  than  one- 
half  unit  will  not  be  accepted.  Not  less  than  one  unit  of  work  will  be  accepted  in  a  foreign 
language,  elementary  algebra,  plane  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  or  biology. 

I'he  I'niversitv  realizes  the  obligation  of  the  high  school  to  meet  fully  the  needs 
and  interests  of  all  pupils.  It,  therefore,  belie\'es  that  high  schools  should  offer  courses 
in  such  fields  as  agriculture,  art,  commerce,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  and  music:  and 
it  accepts  them  as  electives  for  admission. 

Definitions 

Unit.  A  unit  course  of  study  in  the  secondary  school  is  a  course  co\ering  an  aca 
demic  year  and  including  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  120  sixty-minute  hours  of  class- 
room work.  Two  hours  of  work  requiring  little  or  no  preparation  outside  the  class  are 
considered  as  equi\alent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  classroom  work. 

Major.  .\  major  consists  of  three  unit  courses  in  one  field.  (See  special  requirements 
for  a  major  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below. 

Minor.  A  minor  consists  of  two  unit  courses  in  one  field.  fSee  special  requirements 
for  a  minor  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below. 

Majors  and  Minors 

The  required  majors  and  minors  defined  abo\e  may  be  selected  from  the  following 
five  groups: 

1.  English.  (In  all  cases  one  major  must  be  in  English.)  Only  courses  in  historv 
and  appreciation  of  literature,  composition  (including  oral  composition  when  gi\en  as 
a  part  of  a  basic  English  course),  and  grammar  will  count  toward  a  major. 

2.  Foreign  Language.  Three  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  major.  1  wo  units  in 
one  language  constitute  a  minor. 

3.  Mathematics.  Only  courses  in  algebra,  plane  geometry,  solid  and  spherical  geometry. 
and  trigonometry  will  be  accepted  toward  a  major  or  minor  in  this  subject.  For  students 
entering  in  September,  I9.5.S,  and  thereafter,  the  College  of  Engineering  will  require  four 
units  of  mathematics  for  admission  to  full  freshman  status  (see  page  19).  (General  mathe 
matics  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  algebra  and  geometrv  in  cases  where  the  content  of  the 
course  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  ordinarily  included  in  algebra  and  geometry.) 

4.  Science.  (Including  physics;  chemistry;  biology,  or  botany  and  zoology;  general 
science,  or  physiology  and  physiography:  astronomy:  and  geology.)  I  he  three  units  required 
for  a  major  must  include  at  least  a  total  of  two  imits  chosen  from  one  or  more  of  the 
following  subjects:  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology.  Biology  mav  be  offered  in  place 
of  botany  and  zoology.  The  two  units  recjuired  for  a  minor  must  include  at  least  one  imit 
from  the  above  subjects. 

5.  Social  Studies.  (Including  history,  civics,  economics,  commercial  or  economic 
geography,  and  sociology.)  The  three  units  required  for  a  major  must  include  at  least 
two  imits  in  history.  The  two  units  required  for  a  minor  must  include  at  least  one  unit 
in  history. 
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REQUIRED   AND   RECOMMENDED   SUBJECTS   FOR   ADMISSION 
TO   THE   VARIOUS   UNDERGRADUATE   CURRICULA 

(See  also  descriptive  material  about  majors  and  minors  on  page  13) 


Colleges  and  Schools 

Subjects  Required 
FOR  Admission 

Subjects 
Recommended  for  Admission 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

General  Curriculum  with  majors  in  Bacteriology,  Bot- 
any, Classics  (Latin  or  Greek),  Economics,  English, 
Entomology,  French,  Geography,  Geology,  German, 
History,   History   of  Art,   ItaUan,  Latin   American 
Studies,  Medieval  Civilization,  Philosophy,  Political 
Science,  Psychology,  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  So- 
cial Sciences,  Sociology,  Spanish,  Speech,  Zoology 

General  Curriculum  preparatory  to  Education,  Jour- 
nalism, Law 

Division  of  General  Studies 

Occupational  Therapy  (See  statement  of  special  require- 
ments on  page  2J) 

Teacher-training  Curricula 

English,  3  units' 
Language,  2  units- 

Language,  3  units  in  one  language,  in- 
stead of  the  re(|uired  2  units 
Science,  2  units  (including  biology) 
Social  studies,  2  units 

General  Curriculum  with  majors  in  Chemistry,  Home 
Fxonomics,  Physics,  Mathematics,  Physiology 

Special  Curricula  preparatory  to  Dentistry,^  Medicine, ^ 
Nursing,  Veterinary  Medicine^ 

Teacher-training  Curricula 

English,  3  units' 
Language,  2  units- 
Algebra,  1  unit 
Geometry,  1  unit 

Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the  re- 
quired 2  units 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 
chemistry  or  both) 

Social  studies,  2  units 

Special  Curricula  in  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing 

English,  3  units' 
Language,  2  units^ 
Algebra,  13^  units 
Geometry,  1  unit 

Language,  4  units  (including  2  units  in 
French  and  2  units  in  German) 

Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the  re- 
quired 2J^  units 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics  or 
chemistry  or  both) 

Social  studies,  2  units 

COLLEGE    OF    AGRICULTURE 

Curricula  in  Agricultural  Science,  Agriculture,  Dairy 
Technology,  Floriculture,  Food  Technology,  Home 
Economics,  Pre-Forestry,  and  Restaurant  Manage- 
ment 

Teacher-training  Curricula 

English,  3  units' 
Algebra,  1  unit 
Geometry,  1  unit 

Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the  re- 
quired 2  units 
Science,  2  units  (including  physics) 
Social  studies,  2  units 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND   BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

All  Fields  (Accountancy,  Banking  and  Finance,  Com- 
merce and  Law,  Commercial  Teaching,  Economics, 
Industrial  Administration,  Management,  Marketing, 
Personnel  Management,  Public  Affairs,  Secretarial 
Training) 

English,  3  units' 
Algebra,  1  unit 
Geometry,  1  unit 

Advanced  algebra,  J^  unit 
Science,  2  units  (including  1  unit  with 
laboratory) 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Curricula  in  Industrial  Education,  for  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf,  and  Teachers  of  the  Mentally  Handicapped'' 
(other  curricula  require  junior  standing  in  the  Univer- 
sity) 

Curriculum  for  Elementary  Teachers 

English,  3  units' 
Algebra,  1  unit 
Geometry,  1  unit 

English,  3  units' 

Industrial  arts,  2  units   (for  industrial 

education  only) 
Science,   2   units   (including  ph.\-8ic3   or 

chemistry  or  both) 
Social  studies,  2  units 
Language,    2    units    (for    curricula    for 

teachers   of   the    deaf   and    mentally 

handicapped) 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

All    Curricula    (Aeronautical,    Agricultural,    Ceramic, 
Civil,  Electrical,  General,  Mechanical,  Metallurgical, 
Mining,  Public  Health,  Sanitary  Engineering,  Engi- 
neering Physics) 

See  also  page  19. 

English,  3  units' 
Algebra,  lyo  units' 
Plane  geometry,  1  unit 
Solid  geometry,  )^ 
unit» 

Language,  2  units 

Science,   2    units    (including   physics   or 

chemistry  or  both) 
Social  studies,  2  units 
Industrial  arts,  2  units 

COLLEGE  OF   FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

Curriculum  in  Architecture  (with  general  and  engineer- 
ing options) 

English,  3  units' 
Algebra,  1^2  units' 
Geometry,  1  unit 

Freehand  drawing,  1  unit 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics  and 

chemistry) 
Social  studies,  2  units  (including  econom 

ics  and  history) 
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REQUIRED  AND   RECOMMENDED   SUBJECTS   (CONCLUDED) 


Colleges  and  Schools 

Subjects  Required 
FOR  Admission 

Subjects 
Recommended  for  Admission 

Curricula  in  Art  (Advertising  Design,  Art  Education, 
History  of  Art,  and  Painting) 

English,  3  units' 
Language,  2  units' 

Freehand  drawing,  1  unit 

Language,  3  units  in  one  language  instead 

of  the  required  2  units 
Social  studies,  2  units 

Curriculum  in  Art  (Industrial  Design) 

English,  3  units' 
Algebra,  1J4  units' 
Geometry,  1  unit 
Language,  2  units' 

Freehand  drawing,  1  unit 

Language,  3  units  in  one  language  instead 

of  the  required  2  units 
Social  studies,  2  units 

Curricula  in  Landscape  Architecture  and  Landscape 
Operation 

English,  3  units' 
Algebra,  I  unit  _ 
Geometry,  1  unit 

Botany,  1  unit 

Freehand  drawing,  1  unit 

Mathematics,  3  units  instead  of  the  re- 
quired 2  units 

Social  studies,  2  units  (including  civics 
and  economics) 

SCHOOL  OF    MUSIC 

All  Curricula  (Instrumental,  Voice,  and  Theory  Majors, 
and  Music  Education) 

English,  3  units' 
Language,  2  units' 
Music   (individual  ex- 
amination required)* 

Music,   1    unit,  and  additional    private 

study  for  two  years 
Science,  1  unit  (with  laboratory) 
Social  studies,  2  units 

SCHOOL  OF   PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

Curricula  in  Dance  (for  Women),  Health  Education, 
Physical  Education  for  Men  and  for  Women,  and 
Recreation 

English,  3  units' 

Science,  3  units  (including  biology 

S3cial  studies,  2  units 

Health  and  safety  education  and  partici- 
pation in  school  programs  of  physical 
education  and  athletics 

INSTITUTE  OF  AVIATION 

Curriculum  in  Aircraft  Maintenance 

English,  3  units' 
Algebra,  1  unit 
Geometry,  1  unit 

This  is  a  two-year  terminal  curriculum 

NOTES 

'  English.  Only  courses  in  Ihe  history  and  appreciation  of  literature,  and  in  composition  (including  oral  composition  when 
given  as  a  part  of  a  basic  English  course)  and  grammar,  will  count  toward  the  three  units  in  English  required  as  a  major  for  ad- 
mission to  all  curricula.  Four  units  in  English,  while  not  required  for  any  curriculum,  are  recommended  by  all  the  colleges  and 
schools. 

'  Language.  The  foreign  language  requirement  for  admission  to  any  curriculum  is  fulfilled  by  two  units  in  any  one  of  the 
following:  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek.  For  some  curricula  three  units  in  one  language  are  recommended, 
and  for  some  it  is  advantageous  to  have  four  units  in  one  language  or  a  combination  of  languages.  Less  than  one  unit  in  a  lan- 
guage is  not  acceptable  for  admission. 

'  Predental,  Premedical,  and  Preveterinary  Requirement.  A  student  entering  the  predental  curriculum,  the  premedical 
curriculum,  or  the  preveterinary  curriculum  as  a  freshman  must  have  a  scholarship  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  his  high  school 
graduating  class.  .\  student  transferring  to  one  of  these  curricula  from  another  college  or  university  must  have  a  scholastic  average 
in  his  collegiate  work  not  less  than  3.5  in  t^rms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  .\  scholastic  average  of  3.75  is 
required  of  transfers  to  the  premedical  curriculum  who  have  completed  three  or  more  semesters  of  work  elsewhere. 

*  For  admission  to  the  curricula  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  the  mentally  handicapped  the  applicant  must  rank  in  the  upper 
25  per  cent  of  his  high  school  graduating  class,  or,  if  he  is  a  transfer  student,  must  have  a  scholastic  average  of  at  least  3.5  (half 
way  between  "B"  and  "C"). 

'  Mathematics.  In  Engineering  and  Fine  and  .\pplied  Xrts  where  advanced  algebra  or  sohd  geometry,  or  both,  are  required, 
students  who  have  only  one  unit  in  algebra  and  one  unit  in  geometry,  and  who  meet  all  other  entrance  re<iuirements,  may  be  ad- 
mitted on  condition  that  the  deficiency  be  removed  during  their  first  year  of  residence.  Where  one  unit  in  algebra  and  one  unit 
in  geometry  are  required  for  admission,  general  mathematics  will  be  accepted  if  the  content  of  the  course  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  ordinarily  included  in  algebra  and  plane  geometry.  For  all  curricula  involving  chemistry  (to  which  one  unit  in  physics  or 
chemistry  or  two  and  one-half  units  in  mathematics  are  prerequisite),  students  without  credit  in  physics  or  chemistry  who  have 
only  two  units  in  mathematics  will  be  required  to  take  college  algebra. 

•  Music  Examination.  Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Music  is  required  to  take  an  individual  examination  in 
his  major  field  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  he  is  qualified  and  has  su  flficient  knowledge  of  music  to  enter  courses  in  applied 
music.  The  examination  is  given  four  times  during  the  year.  Xo  entrance  credit  is  allowed.  For  further  information,  write  to  the 
School  of  Music,  Urbana. 
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Required  and  Recommended  Subjects 

I  tiL'  sccoiui  column  of  tlie  tabic  on  pages  H  and  15  shows  the  special  subjects  pre- 
scribed for  admission  to  the  various  undergraduate  curricula.  These  are  the  subjects 
which  are  considered  essential  preparation  and  without  which  the  student  may  not  be 
admitted.  The  recpiircments  are  stated  in  units  of  credit  and  not  in  terms  of  majors 
and  minors.  These  prescribed  subjects  may  be  counted  toward  fulfilling  the  major  and 
minor  requirements.  In  planning  his  high  school  work  the  prospective  student  should 
be  guided  also  by  the  recommended  subjects  shown  in  the  third  column.  It  will  be  noted 
that  these  recommendations  indicate  the  desirability  of  presenting  more  than  the  mini- 
mum requirement  of  nine  units  from  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  language,  social  studies, 
and  science.  Students  who  take  a  greater  amount  of  work  in  these  areas  are  apt  to  have 
a  more  satisfactory  educational  experience  in  the  University. 

Graduates  of  Unaccredited  Secondary  Schools 

Giaduates  of  luiaccredited  secondary  schools  which  offer  four  years  of  instruction 
arc  admitted  by  examination.  The  Director  of  .Admissions  and  Records,  tiowever,  is 
authorized  to  admit  a  student  who  is  a  graduate  of  such  an  unaccredited  secondary 
school  and  whose  general  scholarship  rank  is  in  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  his  graduating 
class,  subject  to  his  passing  at  the  University  in  advance  of  admission:  (I)  a  test  in 
English  com))osition  and  rhetoric;  and  (2)  such  other  examinations  and  tests  in  high 
sciiool  subjects  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  University  entrance  requirements 
and  the  .special  requirements  of  the  chosen  curriculum. 

Students  from  Accredited  Secondary  Schools  Who  Are  Not  Graduates 

An  ajjplicaut  who  has  attended,  but  who  has  not  been  graduated  from,  an  ac- 
credited school,  must  pass  entrance  examinations  in  English  composition  and  four  units 
in  additional  subjects  to  be  designated  by  the  University  authorities.  The  remaining 
units  required  for  admission  may  also  be  made  in  entrance  examinations  or  may  be  offered 
by  certificate  from  an  accredited  school. 

Graduates  of  Three-Year  Senior  High  Schools 

In  I  he  case  of  graduates  of  a  school  organized  as  a  three-year  senior  high  school, 
including  grades  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve,  at  least  twelve  units  must  have  been  taken 
in  the  senior  high  school.  Two  majors  and  one  minor,  or  four  minors,  must  be  from 
the  fields  of  English,  foreign  language,  mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies.  (See 
Groups  1-5,  page  13.)  Either  a  major  or  a  minor  must  be  from  the  field  of  English. 
One  unit  of  a  foreign  language  and  one  unit  of  mathematics  may  be  accepted  from 
work  completed  in  the  ninth  grade  as  a  part  of  the  majors  and  minors,  provided  at 
least  seven  units  of  senior  high  school  work  ha\e  been  completed  in  subjects  included 
in  the  above-enumerated  fields.  The  remaining  five  units  may  be  selected  from  any  of 
the  senior  high  school  subjects  which  are  accepted  bv  an  accredited  high  school  toward 
its  diploma  and   which   meet   the  standards  of  accrediting  as  defined   by  the  University. 

The  transcript  of  credits  certified  by  the  senior  high  school  must  show  any  credit 
in  mathematics  or  foreign  language  accepted  from  the  ninth  grade  if  these  subjects 
have  been  continued  in  the  senior  high  school.  Fractional  credits  of  the  value  of  less 
than  one-half  unit  will  not  be  accepted.  Not  less  than  one  unit  of  work  will  be  accepted 
in  a  foreign  language,  elementary  algebra,  plane  geometry,  i)hysics,  chemistry,  and 
biology. 

Sources  of  Acceptable  Credits 

The  credits  rcciuired  for  admission  to  the  undergraduate  departments,  as  detailed 
above,  may  be  .secured  in  three  ways:  (I)  bv  ceitijualc  from  an  accredited  high  school 
or  other  secondary  school;  (2)  by  exainination;  and  (3^  by  transfer  from  another  uni 
versity  or  college  of  recognized  standing. 
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Admission  by  Certificate 

A  student  presenting  a  certificate  horn  any  I'nlly  recognized  high  school  or  pre- 
paratoiy  school  in  Illinois  is  given  entrance  credit  for  all  the  subjects  named  therein 
for  which  the  school  is  specifically  accredited. 

Entrance  credits  are  also  accepted  on  certificate  from  the  following  sources: 

1.  Schools  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

2.  Schools  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

3.  Schools  approved  by  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board. 

4.  High  schools  and  academies  registered  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  Stale 
of  New  York. 

5.  Schools    accredited    to    the    state    universities    which    arc    included    in    the    mem- 
bership of  the  North  Central  Association  and   the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary    Schools,    provided    the    certificate    shows    that    the    Illinois    standard    time    re 
quirements  have  been  met. 

6.  Schools  approved  by  state  universities  in  states  not  included  in  the  territories  of 
the  above-mentioned  accrediting  agencies. 

7.  The  state  teachers  colleges  of  Illinois  and  other  st.itc  tcuhcrs  colleges  having 
equal  requirements  for  graduation. 

Admission  by  Examination 

Entrance  examinations  are  given  by  the  University  several  times  each  year  as  shown 
in  the  calendar  on  page  4.  They  are  given  in  Chicago  four  times  each  year,  in  March, 
June,  August,  and  December.  These  examinations  cover  sid3stantially  all  the  subjects  re- 
quired or  accepted  for  admission.  For  brief  outlines  of  the  requirements  in  the  various 
subjects,  textbooks  suggested  for  study,  and  examination  programs,  address  the  Director 
of  Admissions  and  Records. 

Credit  for  admission  will  be  accepted  from  examinations  conducted  bv  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  and  by  the  New  York  Regents,  if  passed  with  a  grade  of 
60  per  cent  or  higher,  subject  to  the  requirements  of  majors,  minors,  and  special  sub- 
jects as  listed  on  preceding  pages. 

Admission  by  Transfer 

A  person  who  has  attended  another  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing 
will  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois  on  presenting  (1)  a  transcript 
of  his  college  record,  (2)  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  institution  from 
which  he  comes,  and  (3)  an  official  statement  of  his  preparatory  school  work.  A  non- 
resident of  Illinois  seeking  transfer  to  any  undergraduate  curricidum  must  present  ;i 
scholarship  average  of  at  least  3.5  (half  way  between  "B"  and  "C")  in  terms  of  the  gt;ul 
ing  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

.■\  person  whose  record  at  some  other  institution  comes  within  either  of  the  following 
classifications  may  enter  the  Uni\ersily  only  on  appro\al  of  the  dean  of  the  college 
concerned  and  under  conditions  imposed  by  him:  (1)  A  person  on  probation  at,  or  dropped 
from  another  institution  for  poor  scholarship  or  for  disciplinary  reasons.  (In  the  latter 
case  he  nuist  also  obtain  approval  of  the  University  Senate  Conunittee  on  Discipline.) 
(2)  A  resident  of  Illinois  whose  scholastic  average  is  less  than  "C"  (3.0)  in  terms  of  the 
prading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

An  Illinois  resident  with  a  .scholarshi))  average  of  at  least  3.3,  or  a  nonrcsicleiu  willi 
in  average  of  at  least  3.75  whose  credentials  otherwise  are  satisfactory,  may  be  granted 
broyisional  admission  at  any  time  after  he  has  begun  his  final  semester  or  quarter  at  the 
institution  he  is  currently  attending.  (Under  the  grading  .system  at  the  University  3  0 
;s"C"  and4.0is"B".)  ^      ' 

_  No  substitutes  will  be  accepted  for  the  high  school  subjects  prescribed  by  the 
University  or  for  the  requirement  of  high  school  graduation,  except  that:  (I)  A  stu- 
ient  who  comes  from  an  institution  rated  in  Class  \  by  the  University  with  a  record 
5f  at  least  thirty  semester  hours  without  failures,  and  with  an  average  grade  ten  points 
ibo\e  the  passing  grade  of  the  college,  may  be  matriculated  in  a  similar  curriculum 
n  the  University,  irrespective  of  deficiencies  in  prescribed  subjects  (except  when  ne(essar\ 
IS  prerequisites  for  ad\anced  work   to  be  taken  here),  whether  or  not  he  is  a  high  school 
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graduate.  (2)  The  Director  of  Admissions  is  authorized  to  waive  the  high  school  gradua- 
tion iT(|uircmcnt,  but  not  the  sul)jc(t  rc(|uireincnis,  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  student  who 
has  completed  a  year  of  satisfactory  work  in  a  college,  normal  school,  or  junior  college 
rated  in  Class  A  or  Class  B  by  the  University. 

Credits  may  be  accepted  for  advanced  standing  from  another  university  or  a  col- 
lege, or  a  junior  college  of  recognized  standing,  or  from  a  state  teachers  college.  A 
student  who  has  passed  a  course  at  the  University  of  Illinois  may  not  be  given  credit 
for  the  same  course  taken  elsewhere.  In  general  it  is  unwise  for  a  student  to  enter  a 
specialized  curriculum  at  the  University  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 
Students  intending  to  transfer  to  the  University  should  send  their  credentials  to  the 
Director  of  Admissions  as  early  as  possil^lc. 

If  transferring  to  the  prcdcntal  curriculum,  the  premcdical  curricidum,  the  pre- 
vetcrinary  curriculum,  the  curriculum  preparatory  to  teaching  in  the  elementan'  school, 
or  the  curricula  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  mentally  handicapped,  the  student  must 
have  a  scholastic  average  in  his  college  work  of  at  least  3.5  in  terms  of  the  grading  system 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  If  transferring  to  the  premcdical  curriculum  with  three  or 
more  semesters  completed  elsewhere,  he  must  ha\e  a  scholastic  average  of  not  less  than 
3.75.  If  transferring  to  the  curriculum  in  engineering  physics,  he  must  have  a  scholastic 
average  of  at  least  3.5  in  all  subjects,  exclusive  of  the  basic  courses  in  military  training  and 
physical  education,  and  a  combined  grade  average  of  at  least  3.5  in  all  subjects  in  mathe- 
matics and  physics. 

The  registration  of  students  in  chemistry  courses,  other  than  those  ordinarily  open 
to  freshmen  and  sophomores,  is  limited  with  few  exceptions,  to  those  having  a  3.5 
general  average,  exclusi\e  of  the  basic  courses  in  military  training  and  the  required 
work  in  physical  education  and  hygiene,  or  an  average  of  at  least  3.5  in  chemistry 
courses.  Those  who  desire  to  register  in  the  curriculum  of  chemistry  or  chemical  engineer- 
ing must  fulfill  the  former  requirements.  Transfer  students  to  be  admitted  must  ha\e 
a  corresponding  record  in  the  institution  (or  institutions)  from  which  they  transfer  antl 
must  maintain  a  similar  average  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Students  in  large  nuinbers  enter  the  University  after  completing  one,  two,  or  even 
three  years  at  the  other  universities  and  colleges  in  Illinois.  In  recognition  of  this  situa- 
tion the  University  is  cooperating  with  the  higher  institutions  in  the  state  in  their  en- 
deavor to  coordinate  their  work  with  that  of  the  University.  In  order  that  information 
may  be  had  in  advance  in  regard  to  the  credit  to  be  allowed  from  a  specific  institu- 
tion, the  University  has  adopted  certain  standards  for  accrediting  and  has  classified 
the  higher  institutions  within  the  state  in  accordance  with  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  able  to  meet  these  standards.  Students,  from  the  colleges  which  have  met  these 
standards  in  full,  on  entering  the  University,  receive  hour-for-hour  cretlit;  but  in  apply 
ing  for  a  degree  they  are  expected  to  conform  to  all  the  requirements  of  their  chosen 
curricula.  The  Director  of  Admissions,  on  application,  will  furnish  full  information  in 
regard  to  the  transfer  of  credit. 

Advanced  Standing  by  Examination 

Advanced  standing  in  the  undergraduate  colleges  is  granted  only  by  examination 
unless  the  applicant  is  from  an  approved  school. 

Undergraduate  Credit  for  Service  and  for  Education  in  the  Armed  Forces 

i  he  Uni\ersity,  under  general  provisions  administered  by  the  Committee  on  .\dmis- 
sions  from  Higher  Institutions,  will  recognize  for  college  credit  certain  training  and  ex- 
perience in  the  Armed  Forces.  Credit  in  miliiary  training  and  required  physical  etiucation 
and  h)giciic  will  be  appro\ed  when  a  person,  honorably  discharged,  presents  evidence 
that  he  has  completed  the  basic  training  program  in  the  .\ir  lorce,  Army,  N'a\y,  Marine 
Corps,  or  Coast  Guard.  The  Commillce  will  recognize  for  credit  correspondence  courses 
of  college  grade,  the  general  educational  development  examinations  and  the  exaininations 
in  sjKcial  fields  prepared  by  the  United  Stales  .\rmed  Forces  Institute.  1  he  College  Train- 
ing I'rograms  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  which  functioned  during  World  \Var 
II  will  be  accepted  as  credit  when  transferred  from  the  institution  where  they  were 
taken,     llie    CoMnnitlee   will    consider   for   credit    work   done   in    Air   Force,   Army,   Navy, 
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Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  Specialized  and  Technical  Schools  where  its  equiv- 
alence in  terms  of  college  courses  is  established  by  proficicncs  examinations,  or  where 
such  courses  have  been  recommended  for  college  credit  in  the  Guide  to  the  E\aIuatioii 
of  Educational  Experience  in  the  Armed  Services  published  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education. 

Unclassified  Students 

Persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  as  unclassified  students 
(not  candidates  for  a  degree)  in  the  undergraduate  colleges,  provided  they  secure  the 
recommendation  of  the  instructor  whose  work  they  wish  to  take  and  the  appro\al 
of  the  dean  of  the  college  concerned.  They  must  give  evidence  that  they  possess  the 
requisite  information  and  ability  to  pursue  profitably,  as  unclassified  students,  their 
chosen  subjects,  and  they  must  meet  the  special  requirements  for  the  particular  college 
in  which  they  wish  to  enroll,  as  stated  below. 

No  one  may  enroll  as  an  unclassified  student  in  any  school  or  college  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  more  than  two  years,  except  by  special  permission,  application  for  which 
must  be  made  through  tlie  dean  of  the  college. 

A  person  registered  as  an  unclassified  student  in  one  college  and  desiring  to  take  a 
course  in  another  college  of  the  University  must  obtain  the  appro\al  of  the  dean  of  the 
latter  college. 

For  certain  of  its  colleges  the  University  has  adopted  special  requirements  for  the  ad- 
mission of  unclassified  students.  These  are  as  follows: 

College  of  Agiiculture.  In  the  case  of  men,  two  years  of  experience  in  practical  agricul- 
ture are  required.  .Any  applicant  accepted  who  is  unable  to  satisfy  the  regular  entrance 
requirements  in  luiglish  must  study  English  in  the  University  until  the  deficiency  is 
removed. 

College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration.  A  written  application  must  be 
presented,  accompanied  by  ofiicial  certificates  showing  the  character  and  extent  of  prepara- 
tory work  accomplished  and  honorable  dismissal  from  the  school  last  attended.  Statements 
from  employers  or  official  superiors  may  also  be  presented  as  collateral  evidence  of  the 
candidate's  qualifications. 

College  of  Engineering.  The  applicant  must  satisfy  the  regular  entrance  requirements 
in  mathematics  (algebra,  l^n  units;  plane  geometry,  1  unit;  solid  geometry,  i/o  unit)  and 
English   (English  composition  and  literature,  3  units). 

College  of  Law.  No  credit  earned  by  an  unclassified  student  in  the  College  of  Law 
may  be  counted  toward  a  degree  in  law. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  A  written  application  must  be  presented,  ac- 
ompanied  by  official  certificates  indicating  the  applicant's  preparatory  work  and  showing 
lonorable  dismissal  from  the  school  last  attended. 

(Admission  to  Correspondence  Courses 

Correspondence  courses  are  open  to  any  applicants  who  can  meet  the  University 
entrance  requirements  and  also  to  persons  eighteen  or  more  years  of  age  whose  applications 
ire  approved  by  the  Dean  of  University  Extension.  For  further  information  address  the 
Dean,  118  Illini  Hall,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

\dmission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  Beginning  September,  1953 

For  students  entering  the  College  of  Engineering  in  September,  1953,  and  thereafter, 
he  mathematics  requirement  for  admission  to  full  freshman  standing  will  be  as  follows: 
ilgebra,  2  units;  plane  geometry,  1  unit;  solid  geometry,  i/^  unit;  trigonometry,  Vo  unit. 

Students  who  present  only  one  unit  in  algebra  and  one  unit  in  geometry,  and  who 
neet  all  other  requirements,  may  be  admittecl  on  the  condition  that  the  deficiencies  be 
emoved  during  their  first  year  of  residence,  and  with  the  understanding  they  can  not 
romplete  the  requirements  for  a  degree  in  eight  semesters. 

Students  who  do  not  present  the  four  units  in  mathematics  as  specified  may  be 
idmitted  to  full  standing  by  passing  a  proficiency  examination  at  the  University  which 
vill  indicate  their  preparation  is  adequate  for  entrance  into  analytical  geometry. 
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Admission  to  the  Occupational   Therapy  Curriculum  \ 

The  curricLiluin  in  occupational  tlicrapy,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Scier 
in  Occupational  Therapy  from  the  College  of  Medicine,  is  offered  to  men  and  women  w 
are  able  to  meet  the  requirements  listed  below. 

At   present   the  program   consists  of  a   minimum  of  five  semesters  in   the  College 
Liberal  Arts  and  .Sciences  at  I'rbana,  and  five  terms  in  the  College  of  Medicine  in  Chicaj 
The  work  on  the  Irbana  campus  is  divided  into  two  levels.    1  he  first  two  semesters  co 
stitute  the  prc-profpssional   curriculum,  while   the  third,   fourth,  and  fifth  semesters  cc 
stitute  the  professional  phase  of  the  work  at  I'rbana. 

Pre-Professional  Curriculum.  .An  applicant  for  admission  to  this  curriculum  mi. 
meet  the  following  re(|uircmcnis: 

1.  He  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  aicrcdited  high  school  and  meet  the  general  requii 
ments  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences: 

2.  He   must   rank   in   the   upper   ")()   per  cent  of  his  high   school  graduating  class, 
satisfactorily  pass  examinations  given  by  the  Student  Coun.seling  Bureau; 

3.  He  must  be  under  thirlv  \ears  of  age; 

4.  A  health  examination  given  bv  the  I'niversitv  Health  Officer  nuist  be  pass< 
satisfactorily; 

5.  An  interview  is  required  with  either  the  .As.sociatc  Dean  of  the  Ciollege  ol  liber 
-Arts  and  Sciences  or  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Occupational    Ihcrapv. 

.All  of  the  above  re(|uirements  must  be  certified  to  the  Director  of  .Admissions  befo 
a  permit  to  enter  is  issued.  Ihe  applicant  should  arrange  for  the  examinations  and  ii 
lerview  well  in  advance  of  the  beginning  date  of  the  semester  in  which  he  plans  lo  ente 

Professional  Curriculum.  1  he  number  of  students  admitted  to  the  professional  cu 
riculum  is  limited  bv  facilities  in  the  College  of  Medicine.  .Selections  for  admission  to  th' 
curriculum  are  made  i)y  the  Committee  on  .Admissions.  Clandidales  arc  selected  on  th' 
basis  of  scholastic  record  and  such  examinations  and  other  evidence  as  the  Committee  raa' 
require,  and  are  notified  of  their  acceptance  or  rejection  prior  lo  the  begiiniing  of  the.i 
third  semester  of  registration  at  I'rbana. 

Permission  to  jMirsue  thai  portion  of  the  work  which  is  given  at  the  College  of  Med' 
cine  is  dependent  on  ilie  achievement  in  previous  university  work.  A  university  scholarshl 
average  of  .'^.,5  is  a  minimum  rcc|uirenunt.  Kligibility  is  determined  bv  the  Admissions  Coir 
mittec  of  the  Curriculum  in  Occupaiional  Therapy  after  a  careful  study  is  made  of  a.i 
pertinent  evidence.  Other  factors  being  ecjual.  preference-  will  be  given  to  candidates  whi 
are  residents  of  Illinois. 

Transfer  Students.  Transfer  students  must  complete  an  inlerview  as  indicated  in  th 
general  admission  rec|uirements,  and  they  nuist  also  pass  the  physical  examination.  Th: 
results  must  be  certified  to  the  Director  of  .Admissions  before  a  permit  to  enter  is  issueC' 
Before  i)eing  eligible  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Medicine,  transfer  students,  in  all  bu 
exceptional  cases,  must  complete  a  minimum  of  two  semesters  in  residence  at  I'rbana 
After  admission  bv  transfer,  such  students  are  governed  by  the  same  regulations  applicabl 
to  other  students  in  the  curriculum. 


Admission  of  Veterans 


\eterans  who  entered  military  service  prior  to  Julv  2").  1917,  and  have  earned  else 
where  not  less  than- cightv-six  semester  hours  of  collet;e  credit  mav  in  1 9.5 1  - 1  •).')2  enter  the 
Universitv  either  in  the  Division  of  Special  Services  for  War  N'eierans  or  in  anv  of  the 
colleges  or  schools  for  which  they  have  the  essential  prerec|uisites.  Ihey  may  qualify  foi 
admission  under  the  entrance  requirements  described  above  or  on  the  ba.sis  of  previous 
work  in  college,  graduation  from  high  school,  the  passing  of  examinations,  or  oihei 
satisfactory  demonstration  of  ability  to  carrv  college  work. 

FEES  AND   EXPENSES  I 

E.stimatcd  expenses  for  undergraduate  students,  exclusive  of  such  varl 
able  items  as  clothing;,  railroad  fare,  and  recreation,  are  given  in  the  budgets 
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below.  These  budgets  cover  two  semesters  for  students  who  are  residents  of 
IIHnois.  For  those  who  are  not  residents  of  Ilh'nois  the  tuition  is  higher. 

Mini  HI  II  in  Moderate 

'I  iiitioii  aiul  ices   SI  16  SI  16 

Textbooks    35  45 

Other  school   supplies   14  IS 

Room  and  board  (which  will  range  from  S60  to  $75  a  month— 

here  fij^med  for  nine  months)   585  720 

I  aundrv  (mailed  home)  9  9 

Misrcllancoiis    20  <K) 

I'oltil.  Two  SenieKlers .S779  $998 


TUITION  AND   FEES  IN  UNDERGRADUATE  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 

(Favahic  in  full  wiien  the  student  registers) 

Tuition  Fee. 

]        All   students   wlio   are   residents   of    Illinois,  except    those   holding   sdiolarsliips. 

pay    each    semester   a    tuition    fee    of    S    10.00 

All    students   who   are   not    residents   of   Illinois,   pav   each    semester   a    tuition 

fee  of 1 50.00 

[ospital  and  Medical  Service  Fee.  All  students,  except  persons  on  appoinlmcni 
on  the  I  ni\ersitv  staff  or  the  staffs  of  the  allied  surveys  or  laboratories, 
and  students  taking  not  more  than  one  unit  of  graduate  work  or  five  hours 
of  undergraduate  work  in  a  semester,  or  one  half  unit  of  graduate  work  or 
three   hours   of    undergraduate   work    in    the   eight-week   sinumcr   session,   pay 

each  semesier.  as  insurance  lor  hospital  and  medical  service,  a  fee  of 5.00 

(Note:  A  student  who  presents  e\idencc  of  participation  in  anv  other  group 
insurance  system  pro\iding  the  same  benefits  as  those  covered  by  the  Uni- 
versity fee,  may  petition  through  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  for  a 
refund  of  this  fee.) 

Laboratory,   Library,  and   Supply   Fee.  Students   taking   more   than   eight   hours  of 

instruction,  pay  each  semester  a  laboratory,  library,  and  supply  fee  of S.OO 

(Students   taking   less  than   this  amount  of  instruction  pay  S4   each   semester.) 

,.ite  Registration  Fee.  Former  sliulents  who  register  after  the  regular  registra- 
tion days  in  cither  semester  pav  a  laic  registration  fee  of   5.00 

hange    Fee.    For    evcrv    change    slip    issued    later    than    the    Saturdav    following 

registration,    the   fee    is    1 .00 

istener's    Fee.    Persons    not    connected    with    the    I'niversitv    who    attend    classes 

as  listeners  pay  for  each  comse  eac  h  semester   7.50 

Transcript  Fee.  F.ach  student  who  has  paid  all  his  rniversity  fees  is  entitled  to 
receive,  without  charge,  one  transcript  of  his  record.  For  each  additional 
tran.script   the  fee   is    ..f,o 

•pecial   Examination    Fee.   F"or   anv    special    examination    to   remove   a    failure    the 

fee  is    ;i.00 

llini  Union  .Service  Charge.  All  students  registering  for  resident  work  in  the 
Urbana  departments  of  the  Fniversity,  except  graduate  students  who  are 
members  of  the  Uni\ersity  staff  and  others  who  are  registered  for  not  more 
than  one  unit  of  graduate  work  or  not  more  than  five  semester  hours  of 
undergraduate  work,  are  assessed  each  semester  an  Illini  I'nion  service 
charge   of    7  00 
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Activities   Service   Fee.   All    students    in    the    Undergraduate   Division   at   Chicago, 
except   those   who  are  registered   for  not  more   than   live  semester  hours,  pay 

each  semester  a  student  activities  service  fee  of   fiOO 

Fee    for    Instruction    in    University    High    School.    University    students   at    Urbana 
who   also   register   in    the   University   High   School   pay,   in   addition    to   their 

University  fees,  for  each  half-unit  each  semester 10.00 

(Provided  that  the  total  additional  charges  shall  not  exceed  $25  a  semester.) 
Flight-Training    Fee.    Students    taking   flight-training    courses   in    the   Institute    of 

.\\  iation  pay  each  semester  a  materials  and  supply  fee  of 250.00 

Identification  Card.  Each  student  on  completing  registration  in  each  semester  is 
given  an  identification  canl  for  use  in  obtaining  loans  of  library  books,  locks,  towels, 
and  other  equipment. 

Service  Charge  for  Deferred  Fees.  A  service  charge  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  fees  deferred,  but  not  to  exceed  $3  a  semester,  is  asses.sed  for  the  privilege  of  de- 
ferring fees,  and  this  charge  must  be  paid  on  the  day  of  registration.  If  deferred  fees 
are  paid  in  full  within  ten  davs  after  registration,  the  service  charge  is  refunded  except 
that  a  minimum  service  charge  of  $1  is  retained  by  the  University  in  all  cases.  The  service 
charge  and  all  charges  from  previous  semesters  must  be  paid  on  the  day  of  registration. 

Refunds  of  Fees.  In  case  a  student  withdraws  from  a  course  or  from  the  University 
during  the  first  ten  days  of  instruction,  the  total  amount  of  his  fees  for  the  work 
dropped  will  be  refunded.  After  ten  days  and  before  the  middle  of  the  semester,  a  re- 
bate of  one-half  the  fees  will  be  made.  After  the  middle  of  the  semester,  no  i-ebate 
will  be  allowed.  In  the  summer  term,  for  students  registered  for  eight  weeks,  the  total 
amount  of  fees  paid  will  be  refunded  if  withdrawal  occurs  within  the  first  five  days;  one- 
half  the  amount  after  the  first  five  days  but  within  the  first  four  weeks;  and  nothing 
after  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  week. 

Summer  Session   Fees 

Students  registered  in  the  eight-week  summer  session  pay  fees  as  listed  on  page  21 
except  that  the  tuition  fee  for  residents  of  Illinois  is  $20;  and  for  nonresidents,  $75; 
laboratory,  library,  and  supply  fee,  .54;  hospital  and  medical  service  fee,  S2.50;  Illini 
Union  ser\  ice  charge  (Urbana  only),  $3.50;  acti\ities  service  fee  (Chicago  Undergrad- 
uate Division  only),  $3. 

Students  registering  for  the  Summer  Camp  for  Surveying  Instruction  pay  a  tuition 
fee  of  $20  if  residents  of  Illinois,  or  $75  if  nonresidents  of  Illinois;  laboratory,  libran, 
and  supply  fee,  .'^4;  and  hospital  and  medical  service  fee,  $2.50. 

Fees  for  Part-Time   Students 

Undergraduates  registering  for  reduced  schedules  pay,  instead  of  the  regular  tuition 
fee,  $3  per  credit  hour  if  a  resident  of  Illinois,  or  $10  per  credit  hour  if  not  a  resident 
of  Illinois;  provided  registration  is  for  not  more  than  eight  credit  hours  in  one  semester 
or  four  hours  in  eight-week  summer  courses. 

Exemption  from   Fees  for  Members  of  the  University  Staff 

Persons  on  the  academic  and  administrative  staffs  of  the  Universitv  in  anv  ca 
pacity,  or  wlio  are  on  fellowship  appointment  in  the  Graduate  College,  or  who  arc  on 
permanent  employment  on  the  nonacademic  staff  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
head  of  their  department  or  division),  may  register  in  l'nl\ersitv  courses  io\-  which 
they  are  eligible  for  admission  without  payment  of  the  tuition  fee  and  the  lalx)iat()iv, 
library,  and  supply  Ice,  provided  their  annual  salary  is  $2,100  or  less  lor  a  nine-month 
appointment  or  $2,934  or  less  for  a  twelve-month  appointment. 

Permanent  nonacademic  employees  without  regard  to  salary  may  register  without 
payment  of  any  fees  or  deposits  under  the  following  conditions:  (i)  In  any  regular 
University  course  in  which  the  employee  is  requested  by  the  Department,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Director  of  Nonacademic  Pei-scmncI,  to  enroll  for  the  improvement 
of  the  employee's  present   work.   (2)  .\ny  special  course  looking  toward   improving  I'ni- 
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\ersity  service  organized  at  the  request  of  the  Director  of  Nonacadeniic  Personnel  in 
cooperation  with  the  teaching  staff,  the  employee  concerned,  and  the  department  in 
\\hich  such  employee  is  located. 

PROFICIENCY  EXAMINATIONS 

Each  semester  the  University  gives  proficiency  examinations,  similar  to 
the  regular  semester  examinations,  in  courses  normally  open  to  freshmen 
and  sophomores.  Proficiency  examinations  in  more  advanced  undergraduate 
subjects  are  given  on  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  department  and 
approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college.  There  is  no  fee  charged  for  these  exami- 
nations. A  student  who  passes  a  proficiency  examination  is  given  credit 
toward  graduation,  provided  that  this  does  not  duplicate  credit  counted 
for  his  admission  to  the  University  and  that  the  course  is  acceptable  in  his 
curriculum.  The  grade  in  proficiency  examinations  is  "pass"  or  "not  pass," 
but  no  student  is  gi\en  a  grade  of  "pass"  unless  he  has  made  at  least  "C" 
in  the  examination.  No  official  record  is  made  of  failures  in  these  examina- 
tions. 

Proficiency  examinations  are  given  under  the  following  restrictions: 
(1)  They  may  be  taken  only  by  persons  who  are  in  residence,  or  who  are 
candidates  for  degrees  at  the  close  of  the  college  year  in  which  the  examina- 
tion is  to  be  given  and  who  need  no  more  than  ten  semester  hours  to  com- 
plete the  requirements  for  their  degrees.  (2)  They  may  not  be  taken  by 
students  who  ha\e  received  credit  for  more  than  one  semester  of  work  in 
the  subject  in  advance  of  the  course  in  which  the  examination  is  requested. 
(3)  They  may  not  be  taken  to  raise  grades  or  to  remove  failures  in  courses. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

A  bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  on  a  student  who  satisfactorily  com- 
pletes a  curriculum  in  one  of  the  colleges  or  schools  at  Urbana,  doing  either 
the  first  three  years  or  the  last  year  of  work  in  residence.  Each  candidate 
for  a  bachelor's  degree  must  meet  the  general  requirements  of  the  Univer- 
sity with  respect  to  registration,  residence,  military  training,  hygiene,  physi- 
cal education,  and  rhetoric;  must  pass  in  the  subjects  which  are  prescribed 
in  his  curriculum;  must  conform  to  the  directions  of  that  curriculum  in 
regard  to  electives  and  the  total  number  of  hours  required  for  graduation; 
and  nuist  meet  the  minimum  scholarship  requirements  which  the  Uni\ersity 
has  approved  for  his  college  or  school. 

The  system  of  grading  is  as  follows:  "A,"  excellent:  "B,"  good;  "C," 
fair;  "D,"  poor  (but  passing);  "E,"  failure.  Numerical  equivalents  of  these 
grades  on  the  basis  of  which  a\erages  are  made  are  as  follows:  "A"  =  5; 
"B"  =  4;  "C"  =  3;  "D"  =  2;  "E"  =  1.  Examiuations  are  conducted  by  the 
faculty  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

The  required  work  includes,  for  men,  military  training,  hygiene,  physi- 
cal education,  and  rhetoric;  for  women,  hygiene,  physical  educational,  and 
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rhetoric.  Women  entering  the  University  as  freshmen  are  required  to  obtain 
credit  for  four  semesters  of  work  in  physical  education  and  one  semester  in 
hygiene;  those  entering  with  less  than  lifty-six  semester  hours,  two  semesters 
in  jjhysical  education.  Hygiene  is  required  of  all  students  entering  with 
less  than  thiiiy  semester  hours  of  cretlit.  Men  entering  with  less  than  fifty- 
six  semester  hours  of  credit  are  recjuired  to  secure  four  semesters  of  credit 
in  physical  education  including  the  amount  transferred;  those  entering  with 
fifty-six  or  more  semester  hours  are  exempt.  Men  in  the  freshman  and 
sophomoie  classes,  who  are  vnulcr  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  entering 
the  University,  arc  required  to  take  basic  military  training  (four  semesters) 
unless  exempted  or  excused  by  special  regulations.  Men  who  have  earned 
thirty  semester  hours  or  more  in  the  University  at  the  Navy  Pier  before 
coming  to  Urbana  are  not  required  to  take  military. 

All  students  entering  the  University  as  freshmen  direct  from  secondary 
school  are  required  to  take  a  placement  test  in  rhetoric.  Those  who  fail  to 
pass  this  test  nuist  make  up  the  deficiency  by  tutoring,  correspondence 
study,  or  by  jjassing  Rhetoric  100,  a  noncredit  course  meeting  three  hours 
each  week.  A  student  who  fails  to  pass  the  placement  test  or  Rhetoric  100 
by  the  beginning  of  his  third  semester  must  withdraw  until  he  does  pass. 

A  satisfactory  proficiency  in  the  use  of  written  English  is  a  require- 
ment for  all  luidergraduate  des^rees  awarded  bv  the  Urbana  divisions  of  the 
University.  In  order  to  assure  such  proficiency,  students  who  recei\ed  grades 
of  "C"  or  "D"  in  Rhetoric  102,  or  its  equivalent,  are  required  to  take  an 
English  qualifying  examination  before  graduating.  Those  who  fail  to  pass 
the  qualifying  examination  are  required  to  pass  an  extra  semester  course  in 
rhetoric  (Rhetoric  200).  A  foreign  student  must  attain  the  proficiency  in 
English  necessary  for  adequate  work  in  his  other  academic  courses. 

In  any  curricuhun  in  which  less  than  fifteen  hours  of  laboratory  science 
are  required,  a  student  who  enters  without  at  least  one  unit  of  laboratory 
science  must  substitute  fi\e  hoius  of  laboratory  science  for  fi\e  hours  of 
electives  in  the  recpiirements  lor  graduation. 

In  a  beginning  course  in  a  foreign  language  not  less  than  a  full  )ear  s 
work    (normally  eight  credit  hours)  will  be  accepted  toward  gratkuition. 

If  a  thesis  is  to  be  submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  recjuiremenis 
for  a  bachelor's  degree,  the  subject  must  be  announced  by  the  end  of  the 
sixth  week  of  instruction  in  the  first  semester  of  the  student's  senior  year. 
The  completed  thesis  on  regulation  paper  must  be  presented  to  the  dean  of 
the  proper  college.  The  work  nnist  be  done  under  the  direction  of  a  j)ro- 
fessoi-  in  the  department  concerned  and  nnist  be  in  tlie  line  of  the  curriculum 
from  which  the  degree  is  expected. 

After  matricidation,  a  student  may  count,  toward  his  degree,  as  much 
as  sixty  semester  hours  of  credit  earned  in  corresj)onclence  study  in  subjects 
passed  with  grades  of  "C"  or  higher,  under  the  following  conditions:  (1)  if 
he  completes  all  ihe  remaining  ie(|iiii(nien(s  for  the  degree  in  residence  ai 
ihe  University;  or    (2)   if  he  picsents  acceptable  residence  credit  for  work 
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(lone  elsewhere  and  completes  the  requirements  needed  lor  his  degree  in 
residence  at  the  University.  In  all  such  cases  the  senior  year  (of  not  less 
than  thirty  semester  hours)  must  be  done  in  residence  at  the  University. 

A  student  who  has  earned  three  years  of  residence  credit  at  the  Uni- 
versity may  do  his  senior  year  in  correspondence  study,  subject  to  meeting 
all  the  requirements  for  his  degree  as  announced  by  his  college  or  school. 

Degrees  are  conferred  at  the  Commencement  exercises  in  June  and 
February.  Students  who  are  to  complete  their  work  for  the  bachelor's  or 
the  master's  degree  at  the  end  of  an  eight-week  summer  term  may  be  recom- 
mended for  degrees  in  August. 

A  student  who  has  recei\ed  one  bachelor's  degree  may  receive  a  second 
ba(  helor's  degree,  provided  that  all  specified  requirements  for  both  degrees 
are  fidly  met,  and  provided  also  that  the  curriculum  offered  for  the  second 
degree  includes  at  least  thirty  semester  hours  not  counted  for  the  first  degree. 

HONORS 

Students  who  attain  a  high  grade  of  scholarship  are  given  official  rec- 
ognition by  the  University  according  to  the  following  system  of  honors. 
The  plan  for  Honors  Day  is  applicable  to  undergraduates  who  are  enrolled 
in  a  foiu-year  curriculum  requiring  only  high  school  preparation  for  admis- 
sion, or  in  the  College  of  Education,  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Com- 
numications,  or  the  Library  School. 

Honors   Day 

Honors  Day  is  observed  annually  by  a  conxocation  of  students  and  members  of  the 
faculty,  with  an  address  by  a  distinguislied  speaker.  Announcement  is  made  of  the  election 
of, students  to  honorary  societies  in  which  the  basis  of  election  meets  a  standard  of  scholar- 
ship appro\ed  bv  the  Committee  on  Honors  Day.  Announcement  is  made  also  of  organized 
groups  of  students  whose  average  is  equivalent  to  0.20  above  the  average  of  all  under- 
graduates on  the  basis  of  methods  employed  bv  the  Uni\ersity  authorities  in  determining 
group  averages.  Special  recognition  is  given  to  undergraduate  students  who  have  dis 
tinguished  themselves  in  scholarship  during  the  two  semesters  previous  to  Honors  Day 
(with  the  exception  that  in  the  case  of  freshmen  the  basis  of  award  is  the  work  of  the 
first  semester).  Three  grades  of  honors  are  awarded,  as  follows: 

Class  Honors.  Students  in  the  upper  10  per  cent  of  each  class  within  the  respective 
schools  or  colleges  are  awaided  Class  Honors  and  are  entitled  to  have  their  names  printed 
on  the  Con\()(ation  program  in  recognition  of  their  high  scholarship,  provided  that  no 
student  shall  he  includetl  whose  average  is  below  "B." 

College  Honors.  Students  in  the  upper  3  per  cent  of  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  .senior 
classes  within  the  respective  schools  and  colleges  are  awarded  College  Honors  in  recognition 
of  their  superior  scholarship. 

University  Honors  (Bronze  Tablet),  (a)  Those  seniors  who  have  been  in  the  upper  .'5 
per  cent  of  their  class  in  the  respective  schools  and  colleges  in  the  four  semesters  preceding 
Honors  Day,  and.  therefore,  have  been  awarded  College  Honors  in  both  junior  and  senior 
years,  are  awarded  University  Honors  in  recognition  of  their  sustained  excellence  in  schol- 
arship, and  arc  entitled  to  have  their  names  inscribed  on  the  Bronze  Tablet,  (b)  Other 
senior  students  who  have  earned  College  Honors  twice,  and  whose  scholastic  averages  for 
the  first  seven  semesters  are  equal  to  or  higher  than  the  four-semester  average  of  the 
lowest  student  currently  chosen  for  University  Honors  from  their  college,  under  (a),  are 
also  entitled  to  have  their  names  inscribed  on  the  Bron/c  Tablet,  (c)  Senior  transfer  stu- 
dents who  have  not  been  at  Illinois  long  enough   to  be  considered   imder  (a)  or  (b)  are 
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also  entitled  to  have  their  names  inscribed  on  the  Bronze  Tablet,  provided  that:  (1)  their 
scholastic  averages  in  the  University  of  Illinois  for  the  three  prior  semesters  are  equal  to  or 
higher  than  the  four-semester  average  of  the  lowest  student  currently  chosen  lor  Univcrsiiv 
Honors  from  their  college  imder  (a);  and  that  (2)  their  averages  in  transferred  credits  for 
the  year  prior  to  their  transfer  are  at  least  equal  to  the  average  of  those  chosen  for  I'ni- 
versity  Honors  under  (a). 

'1  he  awards  are  based  on  the  attainments  of  the  students  as  shown  by  the  scholastic 
records  on  file  in  the  ollice  of  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records.  1  he  students  and 
organizations  to  be  gi\en  honors  arc  selected  by  the  l'ni\crsity  Senate  through  its  Com- 
.  mittee  on  Honors  Day,  and  on  the  reconmiendation  of  the  deans  of  the  various  colleges. 

A  student  whose  name  is  among  the  upper  10  per  cent  of  his  class  in  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  plan,  at  the  convocation  held  in  his  junior  year,  is  permitted  so  to  adjust 
the  stuilics  of  his  senior  year  as  to  allow  him  freedom  to  put  a  considerable  proportion  of 
his  time  on  some  selected  subject  of  study  or  investigation  under  the  supervision  of  the 
department  concerned,  provided  that  such  arrangement  does  not  cause  omission  of  pre- 
scribed subjects  in  set  curricula  except  by  special  permission  of  the  dean  of  his  college. 
In  lieu  of  a  final  examination  the  department  may  require  such  reports  or  theses  as  it 
deems  most  suitable.  The  amount  of  approved  work  which  may  be  thus  taken  during 
the  senior  year  may  not  exceed  the  equivalent  of  a  total  of  ten  semester  hours  if  taken 
within  one  department  or  of  sixteen  semester  hours  if  in  two  departments.  A  student 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  which  this  plan  offers  may  not  register  for  more  than 
a  total  of  eighteen  hours  either  semester  of  his  senior  year. 

Graduation   with   Honors 

AV'ith  the  approval  of  the  University  Senate  and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  any  college 
or  school  may  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  candidates  for  degrees  may  be 
recommended  for  graduation  with  honors.  AVhen  a  proposal  by  a  college  or  school  has 
thus  been  approved  the  following  plan  of  graduation  with  honors  ceases  to  apply  to  that 
division  of  the  University.  (For  graduation  with  honors  from  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
see  page  51;  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  see  page  133;  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences,  see  page  174). 

The  University  Senate  may  recommend  candidates  for  bachelors'  degrees  with  honors 
in  a  particular  field  under  the  following  conditions: 

To  be  considered  for  honors,  a  student  must  have  been  in  residence  at  the  Universitv 
for  at  least  four  semesters,  or  have  earned  in  residence  at  least  sixty  hours. 

For  the  degree  with  Honors,  the  student  must  have  received  the  grade  of  "A"  in  at 
least  one-half  of  the  semester  hours  accepted  in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  a 
major,  or  in  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours  in  approved  courses  in  his  field  of  specialization, 
exclusive  of  beginning  courses  open  to  freshmen,  and  no  grade  below  "C"  in  any  of  tlie 
work  offered  in  his  major  or  field  of  specialization.  He  must  have  attained  a  grade  of  not 
lower  than  "B"  in  at  least  three-fourths  of  all  other  work  which  he  presents  for  graduation, 
exclusive  of  courses  during  his  freshman  year. 

For  the  degree  with  High  Honors,  constituting  a  recognition  of  work  of  exceptional 
merit,  the  student  must  have  received  the  grade  of  "A"  in  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
work  offered  in  courses  accepted  in  satisfaction  of  the  retjuirements  for  a  major  or  in  a 
minimum  of  fifteen  hours  in  approved  courses  in  the  field  of  specialization,  exclusive  of 
beginning  courses  open  onlv  to  freshmen,  and  no  grade  below  "B"  in  the  work  offered  in 
his  major  or  field  of  specialization.  He  must  also  have  attained  a  grade  not  lower  than 
"B"  in  at  least  three-fourths  of  all  the  other  work  which  he  presents  for  graduation, 
exclusive  of  courses  taken  during  his  freshman  vcar.  In  addition  he  must  have  com- 
pleted satisfactorily  at  least  ten  hours  in  courses  oj)en  lo  ad\an(C(l  undergrailuate  and 
graduate  students,  or  courses  approved  for  this  purpose  bv  the  department  in  his  field  of 
specialization.  He  must  either  present  an  acceptable  thesis  or  pass  a  comprehensive  ex- 
amination based  on  a  course  of  study  approved  by  that  department. 

The  thesis  or  course  of  study  in  the  field  of  specialization  shall  carry  credit  for  at 
least  four  semester  hours,  irrespective  of  whetiier  the  student  eventuallv  receives  High 
Honors  or  not;  and  the  instructor  in  charge  shall  report  to  the  Director  of  Admissions 
and  Records  a  grade  for  each  .semester,  based  on  the  studciu's  progress. 

These  ilistint  tions  shall  be  noted  on  the  student's  baccalaureate  diploma  and  in  the 
Commencement  program,  and  the  winners  shall  receive  special  consideration  in  depart- 
mental recommendation  for  graduate  scholarships  and  for  professional  positions. 

For  grailiiaiion  with  honors  in  the  professional  schools,  see  the  appropriate  school  or 
college  bulletin. 
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LIBRARIES 

The  University  Library's  resources  for  study  and  research  are  outstand- 
ing. Its  present  collections  exceed  2,383,503  volumes,  all  except  about 
130,000  volumes  being  located  in  Urbana.  The  remainder  are  held  by  the 
Library  of  Medical  Sciences  in  Chicago  and  the  Library  of  the  Undergradu- 
ate Division  in  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  the  figures  for  cataloged  volumes  cited  above,  the  Uni- 
versity Library  contains  approximately  500,000  pamphlets,  121,000  maps, 
and  25,000  music  scores  and  parts.  More  than  18,000  periodicals  and  news- 
papers are  cmrently  received. 

Outstanding  collections  have  been  developed  for  a  variety  of  fields.  In 
the  hinnanities,  strong  areas  include  classical  literature,  history,  and  archae- 
ology; sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  English  literature,  especially  the 
Milton-Shakespeare  period;  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  literature;  German 
literature  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  and  comparative 
philology.  In  the  fine  arts,  architecture,  landscape  architecture,  and  music 
are  noteworthy. 

In  the  social  sciences,  the  Library's  holdings  are  significant  for  western 
United  States  history,  Latin-American  history  of  the  Revolutionary  period, 
Italian  history,  medie\'al  and  modern  European  history,  German  history 
for  1830-1900,  Irish  history,  international  law  and  relations,  political  science, 
law,  economics,  labor  and  industrial  relations,  and  education. 

For  science  and  technology,  collections  of  high  rank  are  held  in  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  biological  sciences  (especially  parasitology,  entomology, 
and  ornithology),  physics,  geology,  engineering,  and  agriculture. 

The  Library's  bibliographical  facilities  comprise  a  union  catalog  of 
more  than  3,000,000  cards,  representing  titles  owned  by  about  two  dozen 
major  American  and  foreign  libraries;  printed  catalogs  of  libraries,  e.g.,  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  British  Museum,  and  Library  of  Congress;  national 
and  trade  bibliographies  of  all  countries  for  which  such  works  have  been 
issued;  bibliographies  of  special  subjects;  and  similar  aids. 

A  number  of  departmental  and  divisional  libraries  are  maintained. 
Following  are  the  principal  separately  administered  collections  in  the  central 
library  building:  Classics;  Commerce  and  Sociology;  Education,  Philosophy, 
and  Psychology;  English;  Germanic  and  Romance  Languages;  History  and 
Political  Science;  Library  Science;  and  Physical  Education.  Also  in  the 
central  building  is  a  separate  undergraduate  library  containing  a  general 
collection  of  over  27,000  volumes. 

Elsewhere  on  the  campus  are  departmental  libraries  for  the  following 
fields:  Agriculture,  Architecture  and  Fine  Arts,  Chemistry,  Engineering, 
Journalism,  Landscape  Architecture,  Law,  Mathematics,  Music,  Natural 
History  (biological  sciences,  geology,  and  geography),  and  Physics. 

COUNSELING  SERVICES 

The  University  makes  every  effort  to  help  students  through  the  prob- 
ems  of  college  years.  At  registration  time,  a  special  adviser  helps  the  student 
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select  aiul  ariaugc  his  courses.  The  deans  ol  the  colleges,  directors  ol  the 
schools,  heads  ol  departments,  and  other  members  of  the  I  acuity  de\ote 
a  large  part  ol  their  time  to  advising  students  concerning  their  classroom 
work  and  programs.  The  problems  of  student  welfare  outside  the  classroom 
are  handled  chiefly  by  three  general  University  offices,  the  Director  of  Ad- 
missions and  Records,  the  Dean  of  Students,  and  the  Student  Counseling 
Bureau. 

I'he  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records,  through  correspondence  and 
personal  conferences,  provides  general  information  about  the  University 
and  specific  information  about  admission.  He  is  in  charge  of  student  aca- 
demic records,  awarding  and  administering  undergraduate  scholarships,  and 
is  chairman  of  the  P"reshman  Week  Committee. 

Ihe  Dean  of  Students  is  in  charge  of  most  matters  of  student  welfare 
and  activities.  As  part  of  his  organization,  tlie  Dean  of  Men  and  Dean  of 
Women  and  their  assistants  are  general  advisers  to  whom  students  may 
turn  for  assistance  and  advice.  Questions  asked  these  advisers  are  extremely 
varied:  problems  of  personal  adjustment  to  campus  life,  what  curricula 
to  choose,  how  to  register,  how  to  locate  suitable  housing,  how  to  find  part- 
time  employment,  how  to  budget  expenses,  what  loan  funds  and  scholar- 
ships are  available,  questions  about  activities,  fraternity  and  sorority  pledg- 
ing, and  interpretation  of  Univcrsit)  rules.  The  offices  of  these  advisers 
are  open  throughout  the  day,  and  staff  members  are  always  on  call  loi 
emergencies.  Any  student  may  go  to  them,  and  incjuiries  from  parents  and 
guardians  are  welcomed. 

The  Student  Counseling  Bureau  provides  students  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  some  of  the  best  professional  counseling  and  scientific 
aptitude  testing  services  available.  Through  these  services  the  student  can 
secure  information  about  his  abilities,  interests,  and  personality  which  will 
enable  him  to  select  more  wisely  a  course  of  study  and  a  later  vocation. 
These  services  are  available  during  the  summer  before  he  registers,  and 
any  time  during  his  university  career.  The  Counseling  Bureau  provides 
special  help  for  those  who  can  not  concentrate  as  well,  read  as  rapidly,  oi 
study  as  efficiently  as  they  are  (apablc  of  doing.  The  trained  counselors 
and  psychologists  on  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  can  also  help  with  person:d 
and  psychological  problems,  such  as  over-nervousness  on  examinations, 
lack  of  confidence,  or  with  other  worries  and  conflicts  \\hich  could  interfere 
with  a  siKccssful  university  career.  Students  are  invited  to  make  use  of  the 
services  of  the  Student  Counseling  Bmeau  at  any  time. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Students  who  need  to  work  part-time  while  they  are  at  the  University 
may  get  information  and  assistance  from  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Men. 
Women  stuiients  who  want  board-and-room  jobs  should  consult  the  Dean 
of  Women. 

The  em|)loyment  service  does  not  guarantee  to  find  jobs  for  everyone, 
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but  there  is  no  scarcity  of  opportunities.  Rates  vary  from  60  cents  to  $1.50 
an  hour,  depending  on  the  type  of  work  and  the  responsibility  involved. 
Board  jobs  usually  require  three  hours  of  work  a  day;  board-and-rooni 
jobs,  four  hours. 

Students  are  not  advised  to  try  to  earn  their  total  support  while  at  the 
University,  and  freshmen  arc  not  advised  to  work,  at  least  for  the  first 
semester,  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  do  so.  If  it  is  necessary, 
however,  the  offices  of  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Women  will  assist  in  arrangmg 
(lass  schedules  and  work  which  will  least  interfere  with  normal  university 
ittendance.  The  University  recommends,  however,  that  every  new  student 
lia\  e  a  cash  reserve  for  the  school  year  of  at  least  $400. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  an  undergraduate  scholarship  covers  the  tuition 
fee  in  any  department  of  the  University.  For  more  detailed  information, 
apply  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AWARDED   BY   COUNTY   COMPETITIVE   EXAMINATION 

County  Scholarships.  One  scholarship  for  each  county  in  Illinois  is  created  by  statu ic. 
and  sixty-six  additional  scholarships  for  Cook  County  have  been  established  by  the  Board 
<il  Trustees.  These  are  awarded  by  competitive  examinations  given  on  the  first  Saturday 
111  June  under  the  supervision  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Candidates  write 
on  English  (rhetoric)  and  on  two  of  the  following  fields:  mathematics,  natural  science, 
and  social  studies.  A  candidate  who  has  had  college  work  is  not  eligible. 

Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  Scholarships.  Two  scholarships  for  each  county- 
one  for  students  in  agiicultiue  and  one  for  students  in  home  economics— are  awarded  to 
(andidates  ranking  in  the  upper  50  per  cent  of  their  high  school  graduating  class,  or  if 
uie  year  or  more  of  college  work  has  been  completed,  averaging  fifteen  points  above  the 
I'.issing  grade  in  such  work,  who  pass  the  competitive  County  Scholarship  examination 
M  {■  above). 

Scholarships  for  Children  of  Veterans  of  World  War  I  and  World  War  H.  By  act  of 
ihe  legislature  (1947)  one  scholarship  is  available  in  each  county  in  Illinois  each  year  for 
a  child  of  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  and  one  each  year  for  a  child  of  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II.  This  scholarship  is  awarded  to  the  candidate  who  receives  the  highest  grade  in 
I  he  competitive  examination  held  on  the  first  Saturday  in  June  each  year  as  described  in 
I  he  paragraph  on  County  Scholarships  above  except  that  preference  shall  be  given  to 
hildren  of  veterans  who  are  deceased  or  disabled.  It  exempts  the  holder  from  the  tuition 
fees  for  four  years  in  any  department  of  the  University.  Proof  of  service  of  the  war  \etrran 
wul  of  his  relationship  to  the  candidate  is  required. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AWARDED   FOR   MILITARY   SERVICE 

Military  Scholarships.  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  in  1919  and  1943  provide 
scholarships  for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  who,  at  the  time  of  enlistment, 
ivere  residents  of  Illinois  or  students  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  These  scholarships  ex- 
empt the  holders  from  the  tuition  fee  in  any  department  of  the  University. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AWARDED  ON  NOMINATION  OF  MEMBERS 
DF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

General  Assembly  Scholarships.  Each  member  of  the  General  Assembly  mav  nominate 
mniially  one  student  from  his  district  for  a  four-year  scholarsliip  which  will  exempt  the 
inlder  from  tuition  in  any  department  of  the  University. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  AWARDED  BY  THE  UNIVERSITY  COMMITTEE 
ON  SPECIAL  UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Applications  for  special  undcri^iaduate  scholarships  may  be  filed  in  the  ofiice  of  the 
Director  of  Admissions  antl  Records  after  March   1  each  year. 

Scholarships  Good  in  Any  College 

Alpha  Phi  Omega  Scholarships.  1  rom  funds  given  annually  by  Alpha  Phi  Omega  fra 
lernity,  scholarships  in  varying  amounts  are  awarded  to  students  with  superior  schoiarshiji 
records  who  neetl  financial  aitl. 

Campus  Chest,  ^VomaI^'s  League,  and  Student  Affairs  Scholarships.  The  Campus 
Chest,  the  \Voman's  League,  and  the  Committee  on  Student  .\flairs  have  made  available 
funds  from  which  annual  scholarships  of  varying  amounts  are  awarded. 

Foreign  Students  Scholarships.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  established  twenty-fnc 
scholarships  each  year,  covering  the  tuition  fee,  for  students  from  countries  friendly  to 
the  United  Stales.  Applicants  for  these  scholarships  who  are  from  the  countries  of  South 
and  Central  America  are  selected  through  recommendation  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education.  Other  applicants  should  apply  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records  (jI 
the  University,  who  serves  as  chairman  of  the  committee  which  selects  the  candidates. 

General  Undergraduate  Scholarships.  Scholarships  are  granted  in  varying  amounts  from 
this  fund  to  undergraduate  students.  A  portion  of  the  fines  paid  by  students  for  violations 
of  University  regulations  and  undesignated  gifts  for  scholarships  are  deposited  in  this 
fund. 

John  M.  and  Louisa  C.  Gregory  Scholarships.  Scholarships  of  .§100  each  are  available 
under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Louisa  C.  Gregoiy,  which  provides  that  the  applicants  be  "sell 
sustaining  students  free  from  the  vices  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  and  from  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors."  The  scholarships  are  awarded  to  students  who  have  been  in 
residence  at  the  University  for  at  least  one  semester,  on  the  basis  of  a  competitive  examina- 
tion held  in  December  in  years  when  funds  are  adequate  for  at  least  two  scholarships. 

Dunlap  Harrington  Memorial  Fund.  Established  in  memory  of  Dunlap  Harrington  b\ 
his  brother,  this  fund  pro\ides  an  award  of  $50  to  a  male  senior  in  his  final  semester,  who 
is  financially  unable  to  take  part  in  the  special  events  of  that  semester. 

mini  War  Memorial  Scholarships.  Scholarships  in  varying  amounts  are  made  a\ailabli 
by  the  University  of  Illinois  Foundation  from  gifts  to  the  Illini  .\chievemcnt  Fund. 

Latin  Contest  Scholarships.  The  winner  of  the  annual  Latin  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Illinois  Classical  Cionfcrence  recei\es  exemption  from  the  tuition  fee  for  one  year. 

Morava  Scholarships.  1  hese  scholarships  are  made  a\ailable  inider  the  will  of  Wenscl 
Morava.  They  are  awarded  annually  in  varying  amounts. 

La  Verne  Noyes  Scholarships.  Made  available  under  the  will  of  La  Verne  Noyes,  thc^c 
scholarships  cover  part  of  student  fees  for  one  year.  They  are  open  to  students  who 
.served  in  the  Army  or  Navy  6f  the  United  States  of  America  in  AVorld  War  I,  or  to 
descendants  of  actise  participants  in  that  war. 

John  C.  Ruettinger  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund.  This  scholarship  was  established  h\ 
Mr.  John  W.  Ruettinger,  of  Chicago,  an  alumnus  of  the  llniversity  of  the  class  of  IPL'T. 
in  memory  of  his  father.  It  provides  annually  tuition  and  other  educational  expenses  for 
one  or  more  worthy  and  needy  undergratluate  stiulents. 

Phyllis  Pierce  Ruettinger  Scholar.ship.  This  .scholarship  was  established  in  mcmorv  el 
Phyllis  Pierce  Ruettinger  by  her  mother.  Awards  are  made  annually  to  junior  or  senior 
women  registered  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  on  the  basis  of  character,  scholarship,  general 
ability,  and  financial  need. 

John  T.  Rusher  Scholarship  Fund.  Flovd  E.  Rusher  and  Dorette  J.  Rusher  of  Peoria 
Illinois,  have  established  a  trust  fund  in  memory  of  their  son,  John  T.  Rusher,  who  dud 
wliik'  in  the  service  of  his  country.  The  in(x)nie  from  this  fund  is  used  for  sc^u)larshi|>^ 
.\wards  are  made  on  the  ])asis  of  scholastic  promise,  character,  and  financial  need.  Otlui 
(liialificalions  being  e(|ual,  preference  is  given  to  students  from  Peoria  or  ra/ewell  Coinitv. 

Linslcy  F.  Ter  Bush  Memorial  Scholar.ship  Fund.  The  income  from  this  fiuid.  estah 
iislied  by  a  bequest  in  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Louise  M.  Leopold,  is  u.sed  for  scholarships. 

University  and  .Science  Talent  Scholarships.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  established  lor 
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each  year  twelve  scholarships  open  to  residents  of  Illinois  and  known  as  Uni\crsity 
Scholarships.  Two  of  these  scholarships  are  designated  for  students  recommended  by  the 
Illinois  State  Academy  of  Science.  These  Uni\ersity  Scholarships  exempt  holders  from 
the  tuition  fees  as  required  in  those  colleges  of  the  University  which  admit  students 
directly  from  high  schools.  A  sciiolarship  may  be  lapsed  or  forfeited  if  the  holder  fails  to 
maintain  a  satisfactory  record,  is  dismissed  by  the  University  authorities,  or  ceases  to  be 
a  resident  of  Illinois. 

Manierre  Barlow  Ware  Scholarships.  The  income  from  a  gift  to  the  Uni\ersity  made 
in  memory  of  Manierre  Barlow  \Vare  by  his  mother  is  awarded  annually  to  male  students 
preferably  in  the  College  of  Agricidture  who  are  not  otherwise  able  to  provide  funds  for 
their  education.  The  scholarships  may  be  awarded  to  male  students  who  arc  enrolled  in 
or  who  seek  to  enroll  in  other  luidergraduate  di\isions  of  the  Uni\crsity,  if  in  the  judgment 
of  the  University  this  is  desirable. 

Wright  Scholarships.  Undergraduate  scholarships  are  made  available  by  the  gift  of 
Harry  G,  and  Harriette  A.  AVright.  Awards  are  made  to  residents  of  Illinois  on  the  basis 
of  scholarship,  character,  and  financial  need.  Other  qualifications  being  equal,  preference  is 
given  to  applicants  who  express  a  desire  and  intention  to  prepare  for  work  in  agriculture 
or  in  fields  closely  related  to  agricidture  and  to  applicants  who  reside  in  De  Kalb, 
Randolph,  Lee,  or  \Vhiteside  County,  The  value  of  each  undergraduate  scholarship  is 
f400  a  year  plus  fees, 

Scholarships  Available  in  Certain  Courses 

Air  Foundation  Scholarships.  Through  a  gift  from  the  Air  Foundation  of  Cleveland, 
four  .scholarships  of  $250  each  are  awarded  to  students  in  aeronautical  engineering  to 
cover  the  fee  for  a  one-semester  course  in  flight  training.  Awards  are  made  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Aeronautical  Engineering, 

Borden  Scholarship  in  Agriculture.  The  Borden  Company  has  established  a  fund  from 
which  one  S30U  scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  student  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
who  at  the  beginning  of  his  senior  year  has  achieved  the  highest  scholarship  average  and 
who  has  completed  two  or  more  courses  in  dairy  science, 

Borden  Scholarship  in  Home  Economics.  The  Borden  Company  has  established  a  fund 
Tora  which  one  S300  scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  student  majoring  in  home  eco- 
lomics  who  upon  entering  her  senior  year  has  achieved  the  highest  scholarship  average 
ind  who  has  completed  two  or  more  courses  in  foods  and  nutrition. 

Chicago  Farmers  Scholarship  in  Agriculture.  One  scholarship  of  $500  each  year  is 
iwarded  to  a  junior  in  agriculture  for  use  during  his  senior  year.  The  award  is  made  by 
he  Committee  on  Special  Undergraduate  Scholarships  on  recommendation  of  the  Scholar- 
ship committee  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Illinois  Rural  Youth  Community  Service  Scholarships  in  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics.  From  funds  given  bv  the  Gulf,  Mobile,  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  seven 
icholarships  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  are  awarded  each  year  to  students  li\ing 
n  the  thirty  counties  served  by  this  railroad  that  have  had  the  best  programs  on  Rural 
ifouth  Community  Service  during  the  past  year.  The  scholarships  range  in  value  from 
f250  to  $100.  .Applications  may  be  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  All 
ipplications  must  be  approved  by  the  County  Farm  Adviser  and  must  be  accompanied  by 
thousand-word  essay  on  "The  Railroad  Industry."  .Awards  are  made  by  the  Committee 
m  Special  Undergraduate  Scholarships  on  recommendation  of  the  Dean  of  the  College 
)f  Agriculture. 

Kroger  Scholarships  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics.  Through  a  gift  from  the 
troger  Grocery  Company  three  scholarships  in  agriculture  and  three  in  home  eco- 
lomics  are  awarded  each  year  to  freshmen  by  the  Committee  on  Special  Undergraduate 
Icholarships  on  recommendation  of  the  .scholarship  committee  of  the  College  of  .Agricul- 
ure.  These  scholarships  have  a  value  of  $200  each. 

National  Association  of  Thoroughbred  Breeders  Scholarships  in  Agriculture.  A  fund 
or  scholarships  in  agriculture  has  been  given  bv  the  National  .Association  of  Thoroughbred 
Jreeders.  .Awards  are  made  to  freshmen  on  the  basis  of  high  school  records,  e\idence  of 
eadership,  financial  need,  and  active  participation  in  the  Future  Farmers  of  .America 
»rganization.  The  awards  arc  $200  for  the  freshman  year  and  $100  each  for  the  sophomore 
nd  junior  years.  Applications  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  .Agriculture. 
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Sear.s-Rocl)iick  Scholarships  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics.  .\  fund  to  aid  fresh 
iiiau  aiul  suphoinoic  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  been  made  available 
through  a  gilt  of  the  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation.  Awards  are  made  to  students  whose  high 
school  and  other  records  show  promise  of  superior  attainment  and  who  need  financial 
assistance.  Applications  are  filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
.An  award  to  a  freshman  is  normally  $200  for  the  first  )ear. 

United  Spanish  War  Veterans  Auxiliary  Scholarship  in  Home  Economics.  Fifty  dollars 
annually  is  awarded  to  a  student  in  home  economics  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year,  on 
recommendation  of,  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  on  the  basis  of  scholarship, 
(|ualities  of  leadership,  and  financial  need. 

Ceramic  Scholarships.  Ten  two-year  scholarships,  covering  the  tuition  fee,  are  available 
each  year.  These  scholarships  are  financed  by  industry  through  the  Ceramic  Scholarship 
Frust  Fund.  .Awards  are  made  by  the  Committee  on  Special  Undergraduate  Scholarships. 
Recommendations  of  the  Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering  are  considered  in  selecting 
ihe  candidates. 

Illuminating  Engineering  Scholarships.  Two  scholarships  of  $250  each  per  year  are 
nuule  available  by  a  gift  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  (Chicago  Section).  One 
scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  junior  and  one  to  a  senior  in  the  illuminating  engineering 
option  of  electrical  engineering.  The  awards  are  made  by  the  Committee  on  Special  Un- 
dergraduate Scholarships  on  the  recommendation  of  the  teachiirg  staff  in  illuminating  engi- 
neering. A  candidate  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  must  have  completed  one  full 
semester  in  the  University  witli  a  superior  scholarship  record,  and  must  give  promise  of 
being  successfid  in  his  chosen  profession. 

Frederick  D.  Secor  Memorial  Scholarships  in  Electrical  Engineering.  A  bequest  in  the 
will  of  the  late  Bessie  Secor,  in  memoi^y  of  her  father,  provides  scholarships  for  students  iti 
electrical  engineering. 

John  Morse  Memorial  Scholarships  in  Engineering.  Three  scholarships  for  junioi-s  and 
three  for  seniors  are  awarded  from  funds  given  by  the  John  Morse  Memorial  Fountlation. 
Each  scholarship  is  ^500  a  year.  First  preference  is  given  to  students  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing and  second  preference  to  students  in  electrical  engineering.  .Awards  are  made  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Foundation  on  recommendation  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  the 
Committee  on  Special  Undergraduate  Scholarships. 

Mining  Engineering  Scholarships.  Funds  have  been  received  from  various  donors  to 
provide  scholarships  for  students  in  mining  engineering.  These  scholarships  are  awarded 
by  the  Committee  on  Special  Undergraduate  Scholarships  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineering.  In  certain  instances,  preference  is 
given  to  employees  or  children  of  employees  of  the  donor.  These  scholarships  have  a  value 
of  $200  a  year.  Funds  have  been  received  from  the  Illinois  Mining  Institute,  Old  Ben  Coal 
Company,  Peabody  Coal  Company,  and  Sahara  Coal  Company.  Sahara  Coal  Company 
scholarships  are  also  available  for  graduate  study  in  mining  engineering. 

Alfred  E.  Pickard  Scholarship  in  Engineering.  This  scholarship,  worth  $200,  is  awarded 
to  a  worthy  student  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  preferably  a  student  in  mining  engi- 
neering, who  needs  financial  aid.  Ihe  award  is  made  by  the  Committee  on  Special  Under- 
graduate Scholarships  on  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
F.ngineering. 

Skidmore,  Owings,  and  Merrill  Scholarship  in  Architecture.  From  funds  provideil 
i)y  the  architectural  firm  of  Skidmore,  Owings,  and  Merrill,  one  scholarship  of  $1,000  is 
awarded  to  an  outstanding  student  in  architecture  who  is  about  to  begin  his  final  year  of 
undergraduate  study.  The  award  is  made  by  the  Committee  on  Special  I'ndergraduate 
S(  holarsliips  on  recommendation  of  a  Committee  in  the  Department  of  Architecture. 

Lydia  E.  Parker  Rates  Scholarships  in  Fine  Arts.  Available  in  varying  amounts  to  lui- 
dergraduate  and  graduate  students  in  art,  architecture,  architectural  engineering,  and 
land.scapc  architecture.  .Awarded  on  rcconuncndation  of  a  committee  of  the  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Fine  and  A])|)lied  Arts. 

Journalism  Alumni  Memorial  Scholarship.  Fiftv  dollars  annuallv  is  awarded  to  a 
junior  in  the  School  of  Journalism  and  (■ommuuications,  pavable  at  the  beginning  of  his 
senior  year.  The  award  is  made  on  rcconnnendation  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism and  Comminiicaiions  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  character,  aptitude  in  journalism,  and 
other  related  qualities. 

Elizabeth   Hamilton  Scholarship  in   Medicine.    A   scholarship  of  .S.')00  n   vcar  is  made 
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available  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Russell  to  a  man  in  the  preniedical  curriculum.  It  may  be 
renewed  from  year  to  year  through  the  medical  course  if  the  holder  maintains  a  superior 
scholarship  record. 

Elizabeth  Hamilton  Scholarship  in  Music.  A  scholarship  of  $500  a  year  is  made  avail- 
able by  Miss  Helen  M.  Russell  to  a  woman  student  in  the  School  of  Music,  preferably  a 
piano  major. 

William  Anderson  Scholarships  in  Music.  The  income  from  a  gift  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
Anderson,  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  provides  scholarships  for  needy  and  talented 
students  registered  in  the  School  of  Music.  The  awards  are  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Special  Undergraduate  Scholarships  on  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Music. 

Sinai  Temple  of  Champaign-Urbana  Scholarship  in  Music.  A  scholarship  of  $50  was 
established  in  1943  by  the  Sinai  Temple  of  Champaign-Urbana.  It  is  awarded  annually,  on 
recommendation  of  a  faculty  committee  of  the  School  of  Music,  to  an  upperclass  student 
in  music,  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  excellence,  natural  ability,  and  financial  need. 

Thomas  J.  Smith  Scholarships  in  Music.  Four  scholarships  are  available  annually  for 
women,  preferably  from  Champaign  County.  These  are  awarded  to  students  who  are  un- 
able to  pay  the  customary  fees  for  instruction  in  music,  on  the  basis  of  comparative  promise 
as  judged  by  a  committee  of  the  School  of  Music. 

Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  Scholarships  in  Occupational  Therapy.  Through 
the  gifts  of  the  state  organization  and  the  third  congressional  district  of  the  Illinois  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  funds  are  available  for  a  limited  number  of  scholarships  for 
properly  qualified  and  deserving  students  in  occupational  therapy. 

Lois  Shepherd  Green  Scholarships  in  Philosophy.  A  scholarship  fund  has  been  estab- 
lished by  Frederick  Green,  Professor  of  Law,  Emeritus,  in  memory  of  his  wife.  The  income 
is  to  be  used  for  scholarships  to  undergraduate  students  on  recommendation  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

Lou  Boudreau  Scholarships.  Through  the  Lou  Boudreau  Trust  Fund,  scholarships 
covering  tuition  and  fees  have  been  established  and  are  available  to  male  graduates  of 
Thornton  Township  High  School  who  rank  in  the  upper  50  per  cent  of  their  class.  Candi- 
dates must  be  outstanding  in  one  or  more  extracurricular  activity,  and  must  possess  quali- 
ties of  leadership,  good  character,  and  good  habits.  Awards  are  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Special  Undergraduate  Scholarships  from  candidates  recommended  by  the  local  committee. 

Robert  C.  Zuppke  Scholarships  in  Physical  Education.  Through  a  gift  two  scholarships 
have  been  established  for  male  students  in  the  general  curriculum  in  physical  education 
who  are  residents  of  Illinois.  Each  scholarship  covers  tuition  and  fees  for  four  years.  Awards 
are  made  by  the  Committee  on  Special  Undergraduate  Scholarships  on  recommendation  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  School  of  Physical  Education. 

Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  Scholarships.  Three  scholarships  each  year, 
of  a  value  of  $200  each,  are  made  available  by  the  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  Applicants  must  be  graduates  of  Illinois  high  schools  maintaining  local  units  of 
the  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  and  must  be  preparing  to  teach.  The  Con- 
gress has  also  given  funds  for  scholarships  for  students  preparing  to  teach  deaf  or  men- 
tally handicapped  children. 

OTHER   UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

William  J.  Cook  Fund  Scholarships.  A  number  of  scholarships  are  available  to  young 
men  who  are  graduates  of  Cook  County  higli  schools,  under  a  bequest  made  by  Mr. 
William  J.  Cook  in  1940.  Applications  should  he  filed  with  the  Chicago  Community  Trust, 
10  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  High  school  seniors  should  apply  not  later  than  April  15; 
college  students  not  later  than  May  15. 

LOAN  FUNDS 

The  following  loan  funds  have  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  worthy 
students  of  the  University  who  are  in  need  of  financial  aid.  Loans  are  not 
ordinarily  made  to  students  during  their  first  year  at  the  University.  Each 
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application  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean,  Director,  or  Assistant  Dean  of 
the  college  or  school  in  which  the  student  is  registered,  by  the  Dean  of 
Students,  the  Dean  of  Men,  or  the  Dean  of  Women,  and  by  the  Comptroller; 
in  case  of  disagreement  among  these  officers  the  application  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Security  in  the  form  of  a  qualified  endorser  or  collateral  satisfactory  to  the 
Comptroller  is  required  for  all  long-term  loans  unless  otherwise  provided 
in  the  deed  of  gift  of  the  fund  or  waived  in  meritorious  cases,  as  determined 
by  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of  Women  and  the  Comptroller.  Applica- 
tion blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  Bursar,  the  Dean  of 
Men,  and  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Dora  E.  Biddle  Loan  Fund  for  Girls.  This  fund  was  derived  in  1919-1920  from  two 
gifts  by  Mrs.  Dora  E.  Biddle  of  Macon,  Illinois.  Preference  is  given  those  women  students 
most  advanced  in  their  University  work. 

Carter-Pennell  Loan  Fund.  Donated  by  the  Late  Joseph  Carter  and  his  wife,  Jane 
Pennell  Carter,  in  1923.  Loans  may  be  made  to  any  student  of  sophomore  standing  in  the 
Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Agriculture,  or  to  any  student  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences  who  is  specializing  in  science. 

Champaign  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club  Loan  Fund.  Presented  to  the 
University  on  October  8,  1940.  Loans  from  this  fund  are  made  to  deserving  women 
students. 

Chicago  lUinae  Club  Fund.  Established  by  the  Chicago  Illinae  Club  especially  for 
women  students  of  the  University. 

Raymond  Clamage  Memorial  Fund.  Presented  August  5,  1947,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Clamage  as  a  memorial  to  their  son,  Lieutenant  Raymond  Clamage.  Loans  may  be 
made  only  to  students  on  the  Daily  Illini  staff. 

Class  of  1907  Loan  Fund.  Presented  to  the  University  on  June  11,  1932,  this  fund  is 
used  for  the  making  of  loans  to  students  under  general  rules  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
governing  loan  funds,  with  no  restrictions  except  that  preference  be  shown  to  lineal 
descendants  of  members  of  the  class. 

Consolidated  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  results  from  the  merger  of  the  Automobile  Show 
Fund,  the  Class  of  1895  Loan  Fund,  the  Graduate  Club  Loan  Fund,  and  the  Student 
Friendship  Fund. 

Grace  Darling  Memorial  Fund.  Founded  by  Mrs.  R.  V.  Cram,  of  Minneapolis,  in  1922. 
Operated  under  the  regulations  of  the  Edward  Snyder  Fund  described  below. 

Louis  Edward  Dawson  Memorial  Fund.  A  gift  from  Mrs.  Edward  Dawson,  accepted 
November  23,  1945,  as  a  memorial  to  her  son,  Louis  Edward  Dawson.  The  fund  is  for  aiding 
worthy  students  in  chemistry. 

Denison  Memorial  Fund  for  Worthy  Seniors.  The  late  Charles  A.  Denison,  of 
Argenta,  bequeathed  this  fund  to  be  used  for  loans  to  worthy  senior  students  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

Detroit  Illinae  Club  Loan  Fund.  Established  May  11,  1932,  as  a  gift  from  the  Detroit 
Illinae  Club. 

Harry  J.  Diffenbaugh  Trust  Fund.  The  late  Harry  J.  Diffenbaugh,  of  the  Class  of 
1882,  established  a  trust  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  used  for  loans  to  worthy  and  needy 
students  who  are  residents  of  the  State  of  Missouri  attending  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Applications  for  loans  may  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  Men  of  the  University  of  Illinois  or  to 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  the  administrators  of  the  trust  fund. 

Electrical  Engineering  Loan  Fund.  Established  by  the  Electrical  Engineering  Societj 
and  maintained  by  the  Student  Branch  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineer 
this  fund  includes  income  from  the  electrical  shows  and  is  available  for  juniors  and  senioi 
in  good  standing  in  the  curricula  in  electrical  engineering  and  engineering  physics. 

Engineering  Student  Loan  Fund.  The  residual  assets  of  the  Real  Co-operative  Cor 
pany  (formerly  the  Engineering  Co-operative  Society)  were  accepted  by  the  University  U 
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1936  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  loan  fund  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  the  College 
of  Engineering. 

James  Wilford  Gamer  Memorial  Fund.  Presented  to  the  University  June  24,  1941,  this 
fund  is  used  for  loans  to  worthy  students  in  political  science. 

Samuel  and  Lydia  Hare  Student  Loan  Fund.  The  late  Samuel  Hare,  of  Piper  City,  be- 
queathed this  fund  (accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  October  15,  1937)  for  loans  to 
students  who  have  by  previous  study  demonstrated  their  worthiness. 

Mary  Trowbridge  Honey  Loan  Fund.  A  bequest  of  the  late  Mary  Trowbridge  Honey, 
of  Wayne,  Nebraska,  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  May  16,  1942,  for  loans  to  students 
in  the  Department  of  Classics. 

Margaret  Lange  James  Student  Loan  Fund.  Established  by  a  gift  from  President  E.  J. 
James  in  1914  and  increased  by  the  University  Senate  as  a  memorial  to  him.  Loans  may  be 
made  to  students,  preferably  women,  who  have  been  in  residence  at  least  one  year,  have 
attained  junior  standing,  and  expect  to  graduate. 

A.  F.  Kaeser  Student  Loan  Fund.  A  gift  from  Dr.  A.  F.  Kaeser,  of  Highland,  Illinois, 
accepted  on  September  30,  1939,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Graduates  of  high  schools 
located  in  Highland,  Illinois,  are  to  be  given  preferential  consideration  for  loans  from  this 
fund.  If  this  loan  fund  is  not  exhausted  through  loans  made  to  these  graduates,  loans  may 
be  made  to  graduates  of  high  schools  located  in  the  counties  of  Madison,  Bond,  and 
Clinton.  Loans  made  to  any  one  student  shall  not  exceed  $200  annually  or  $800  for  the 
four-year  period. 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  Student  Loan  Fund.  Accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  June  15,  1935, 
as  a  gift  from  Alpha  Chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi.  Available  only  to  worthy  seniors  in  the 
College  of  Education. 

Willis  Prentice  Kimble  Loan  Fund.  A  memorial  fund  established  by  Mrs.  Kimble  in 
1929.  Loans  may  be  made  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors,  but  not  in  excess  of  $100 
to  any  one  individual. 

William  E.  Levis  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1936  by  a  gift  from  William  E.  Levis  of 
the  Class  of  1913,  President  of  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company.  Loans  will  be  made  (I)  to 
employees  or  children  of  employees  of  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company  and  its  affiliated 
companies  or  subsidiaries,  who  are  students  in  attendance  or  prospective  students  expecting 
to  register  immediately  at  the  University;  and  (2)  if  funds  are  available,  to  students  who 
have  been  in  attendance  at  the  University  for  at  least  one  year,  under  the  general  regula- 
tions governing  loan  funds. 

William  B.  McKinley  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  is  made  up  of  several  donations  from 
the  late  Senator  William  B.  McKinley,  the  gifts  having  been  made  between  1912  and  1926. 
Loans  may  be  made  to  male  students  who  have  been  in  residence  at  least  one  year  and 
intend  to  graduate. 

J.  R.  Morris  Loan  Fund.  Donated  by  the  late  Joseph  R.  Morris,  of  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Maryland,  in  1922.  Loans  are  made  to  students  who  have  been  in  residence  at 
least  one  semester.  Preference  is  given  to  students  who  are  advanced  in  University  work. 

Loan  Fund  for  Overseas  Soldiers.  Originally  donated  in  1919,  with  an  addition  in 
1924,  this  fund  is  available  to  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  with  overseas  service,  and  to 
their  descendants.  Qualifying  students  in  the  junior,  senior,  or  postgraduate  years  are 
eligible,  or  students  in  any  year  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

C.  W.  Parmelee  Fund.  Presented  March  11,  1948,  by  friends  of  Professor  Cullen  W. 
Parmelee,  for  loans  to  students  in  ceramic  engineering. 

William  T.  Rogers  Loan  Fund.  Established  April  10,  1948,  by  bequest  of  William  T. 
Rogers,  for  loans  to  deserving  students  in  need  of  financial  assistance. 

Marcus  Russell  Loan  Fund.  Donated  by  the  late  Marcus  Russell,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
Eomia,  in  1926,  "The  proceeds  from  this  fund  shall  be  used  as  a  fund  to  be  loaned  to 
worthy  and  indigent  students." 

Edward  Snyder  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  in  1899  by  the  late  Edward  Snyder, 
JliProfessor  of  German  in  the  University.  Loans  may  be  made  to  students  of  junior  standing 
iwho  are  in  residence  and  expect  to  graduate.  Preference  is  given  to  those  of  high  rank  and 
advanced  standing,  but  no  distinction  is  made  as  to  sex  or  course  of  study. 

Henry  Strong  Educational  Foundation.  The   Henry  Strong  Educational  Foundation, 
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established  at  Chicago  under  the  will  of  General  Henry  Strong,  provides  for  loans  to 
students  under  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  preferably  in  the  upper  classes. 

St.  Louis  Illinae  Club  Loan  Fund.  Established  March  29,  1937,  as  a  scholarship  loan 
fund. 

Harry  Roberts  Temple  Fund.  Established  in  1924  by  Mrs.  Frieda  Block  Temple.  The 
regulations  of  the  Edward  Snyder  Fund  apply  except  that  preference  is  given  to  student 
in  the  Department  of  Architecture. 

Woman's  Athletic  Association  Loan  Fund.  Established  September  28,  1932,  this  fund 
is  available  to  women  students  during  the  senior  year. 

Woman's  League  Fund.  Established  by  the  Woman's  League  in  1911.  This  fund  is 
administered  under  the  regulations  of  the  Edward  Snyder  Fund. 

Emergency  Loan  Funds 

Emergency  loan  funds  are  available  in  small  amounts  for  short  periods  only.  In  the 
Urbana  departments  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women  and  the  Comp- 
troller are  required.  In  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of 
Students  is  required. 

Cora  C.  Bright  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  A  gift  from  the  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  in  1939,  for  emergency  loans  to  students  at  Urbana. 

Class  of  1932  Fund.  Presented  to  the  University  on  June  15,  1934,  through  the  Alumni 
Association,  for  emergency  loans  to  students  at  Urbana. 

Verne  Hall  Detweiler  Loan  Fund.  A  gift  from  the  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  in  1936,  for  emergency  loans  to  students  at  Urbana. 

Edward  C.  Heidrich,  Jr.,  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1944  by  a  gift  from  Edward  C. 
Heidrich,  Jr.,  this  fund  is  for  emergency  loans  to  students  at  Urbana. 

Thomas  L.  Seanor  Memorial  Fund.  This  fund  was  presented  November  1,  1945,  by 
I-ieutenant  Harry  F.  Seanor  as  a  memorial  to  his  brother.  Lieutenant  Thomas  L.  Seanor. 

Irene  Symonds  Loan  Fund.  A  gift  from  the  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
accepted  November  8,  1943,  as  a  memorial  to  Irene  Symonds.  The  fund  is  for  emergency 
loans  to  students  at  Urbana. 

Tau  Delta  Tau  Loan  Fund.  This  j:und  was  presented  November  1,  1945,  by  Tau  Delta 
Tau  fraternity  as  a  memorial  to  two  of  its  members,  John  Donald  Danielson  and  Joel 
Hubbard  Rossiter. 

University  Faculty  Emergency  Loan  Funds  for  Students.  Established  in  1932-1933, 
these  funds  represent  a  portion  of  the  money  set  aside  for  emergency  loans  to  students  at 
Urbana  from  funds  solicited  in  1931  by  the  University  Senate  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment and  Relief. 

PRIZES  AND  AWARDS 

Competitive  prizes,  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  miscellaneous  awards, 
which  are  offered  to  students  in  the  University,  are  classified  here  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  those  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees;  (2)  those  awarded  by 
local  organizations;  and  (3)  those  not  limited  to  students  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  but  offered  at  other  schools  as  well.  The  following  lists  are  sub- 
divided according  to  the  colleges,  schools,  or  departments  conducting  the 
competitions. 

PRIZES  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

General  Competitions 

Bryan  Prize.  In  1898  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan  gave  to  the  University  the  sum 
of  $250,  from  the  interest  on  which  a  prize  of  $50  is  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  a  topic 
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relating  to  the  science  of  government.  The  contest  is  open  to  all  undergiaduate  students. 
1  he  essays  may  not  be  less  than  3,000  nor  more  than  6,000  words  in  length,  and  they  must 
be  left  at  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science  not  later  than  the  second 
AVednesday  in  May.  It  is  suggested  that  the  essays  be  on  some  phase  of  American  govern- 
ment and  that  contestants  confer  with  the  Department  of  Political  Science  as  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  topic.  The  prize  is  ordinarily  offered  every  fifth  year.  It  will  be  offered  next  in 
1953. 

English  Poetry  Prize.  The  Department  of  English  offers  a  prize  of  $25  for  the  best 
undergraduate  poem  or  group  of  poems  of  the  year.  The  award  may  be  withheld  in  any 
year  if  no  entry  is  found  worthy  of  a  prize. 

Thacher  Howland  Guild  Memorial  Prize.  The  Department  of  English  offers  a  prize 
of  $25  for  the  best  undergraduate  play  of  the  year.  The  award  may  be  withheld  in  any 
year  if  no  production  is  found  worthy  of  a  prize. 

Thrift  Essay  Prize.  The  income  from  a  fund  established  in  1918  by  the  committee 
for  the  sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps  in  Illinois  is  available  for  prizes  for  essays  on  thrift. 
.\ny  student  in  the  University  who  has  had  a  course  in  the  principles  of  economics  is 
eligible  to  compete.  The  essays  deal  with  some  aspect  of  thrift,  as  designated  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Economics,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  contest. 

College  of  Engineering 

Ira  O.  Baker  Prizes.  The  late  Dr.  Ira  O.  Baker,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Emeritus,  endowed  two  prizes  for  the  two  ranking  senior  students  in  civil  engineering. 
These  prizes,  amounting  to  $75  and  $25,  respectively,  are  awarded  primarily  on  excellence 
of  scholarship  and  secondarily  on  personal  qualities  and  professional  activity.  The  names 
of  the  winners  in  each  year  are  placed  on  a  bronze  tablet  located  near  the  office  of  the 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  and  a  special  certificate  is  given  to  each  winner. 

College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

AUerton  American  Traveling  Scholarships.  For  the  past  several  years  Mr.  Robert 
Allerton  has  given  the  Department  of  Architecture  the  sum  of  $800  to  be  used  during 
the  summer  "for  a  trip  through  New  England  by  the  two  juniors  who  stood  best  in  the 
junior  class  in  the  History  of  Architecture"  for  the  year.  This  award  enables  these  stu- 
dents to  study  early  American  architecture  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

American  Institute  of  Architects  Prizes.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects  awards 
annually  a  medal  and  a  book  to  the  senior  in  architecture  whose  development  during  his 
undergraduate  career  is  the  most  consistent  and  best,  and  a  book  to  the  senior  in  archi- 
tecture who  ranks  second. 

Edward  C.  Earl  Prizes.  Income  from  an  endowment  bequeathed  by  the  late  Edward 
C.  Earl  is  used  for  two  prizes  for  students  in  architecture  showing  the  highest  excellence 
and  progress  in  the  courses  in  materials  and  methods  of  construction. 

Grunsfeld  European  Traveling  Fellowship.  An  award  of  $500  toward  travel  and 
study  in  Europe  is  available  to  graduates  of  the  curriculum  in  architecture  during  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  award. 

Kate  Neal  Kinley  Memorial  Fellowship.  This  fellowship  was  established  in  1931  to 
promote  advanced  study  in  the  fine  arts,  in  memory  of  the  wife  of  a  former  president  of 
the  University  and  in  recognition  of  her  influence  in  promoting  these  and  similar  in- 
terests. This  fellowship  enables  a  graduate  of  Illinois,  or  some  similar  institution  of  equal 
educational  standing,  to  pursue  advanced  study  for  one  year  at  home  or  abroad.  This 
fellowship  is  not  open  to  students  of  architectural  construction,  city  planning,  or  land- 
scape architecture.  The  award  is  made  annually  under  the  direction  of  the  College  of 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

Mary  C.  McLellan  Scholarship  in  Art.  Established  by  bequest  of  the  late  Mary  C. 
McLellan  of  the  class  of  1888,  and  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1942,  this  schol- 
arship is  awarded  as  funds  warrant  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Art.  It  is 
open  to  graduates  of  the  University  who  have  demonstrated  unusual  excellence  in  art  and 
have  given   promise  of  professional  success.  The  stipend  is   to  be  used  for  professional 
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development  through  travel  in  America  or  abroad,  or  for  study  at  a  recognized  institution 
or  with  a  qualified  private  master. 

Plym  Fellowships  in  Architecture  and  Architectural  Engineering.  The  late  Francis 
J.  Plym,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1897,  endowed  two  felloushijjs,  one  in  architecture 
and  the  other  in  architectural  engineering,  with  stipends  of  $1,200  each.  The  winners 
ordinarily  arc  recjuired  to  spend  a  year  in  study  abroad. 

Plym  Prizes.  Through  endowment  by  the  late  Francis  J.  Plym,  the  Department  of 
Architecture  offers  annually  certain  prizes  for  undergraduate  work.  The  prizes  in  archi- 
tectural engineering  represent  three  awards  to  those  senior  architectural  engineers  whose 
work,  attitude,  and  ability  are  judged  the  highest.  The  prize  for  summer  sketches  is 
awarded  to  tiie  student  who,  during  a  summer  vacation,  makes  the  most  interesting  and 
best  freehand  sketches.  The  prize  for  sketch  problems  is  offered  as  a  stimulation  for  the 
better  de\elopment  of  sketch  problems  during  the  year. 

Richard  F.  Voynow  Prize  in  Music.  Through  a  gift  from  Colonel  Edward  E.  Voynow, 
of  New  York  City,  a  prize  of  $50  is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  enrolled  in  the 
School  of  Music  who  submits  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  selected  by  the  Director  of  the 
School  of  Music,  preference  to  be  given  to  a  subject  dealing  with  some  phase  of  modern 
popular  music. 

James  M.  White  Memorial  Prize.  Income  from  the  James  M.  White  Memorial  Fund 
is  used  for  a  prize  for  the  graduate  student  in  architecture  who  shows  the  highest  excel- 
lence in  graduate  studies. 

College  of  Law 

Harker  Prizes.  The  late  Judge  O.  A.  Harker,  Professor  of  Law,  Emeritus,  who  was 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Law  from  1903  to  1916  and  again  in  1920-1921,  endowed  two  annual 
prizes:  the  annual  income  on  $2,000  to  the  senior  making  the  highest  average  grade  in 
law  subjects  for  the  three  years  in  which  he  was  registered;  and  the  annual  income  on 
$1,000  to  the  junior  making  the  highest  average  grade  in  law  subjects  for  the  two  years 
in  which  he  was  registered. 

Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Hazelton  Medal.  In  1890  Captain  W.  C.  Hazel  ton  provided  a  medal  which  is  awarded 
to  the  best-drilled  freshman  in  the  elementary  course.  Each  competitor  must  have  been 
in  attendance  at  the  University  at  least  sixteen  weeks  of  the  current  college  year  and  have 
had  not  more  than  one  unexcused  absence  from  drill.  To  be  eligible  for  this  award,  a 
student  must  have  a  grade  of  "B"  in  military  science  and  he  must  have  an  academic  aver- 
age of  not  lower  than  "C"  in  his  first  semester  courses.  Competition  is  normally  held  in 
March  and  April.  The  successful  competitor  retains  possession  of  the  medal  imtil  the 
date  of  the  final  competition  of  the  following  year. 

University  Gold  Medal.  The  Trustees  annually  provide  a  gold  medal  to  be  awarded 
to  the  best-drilled  second-year  elementary  course  student.  To  be  eligible  for  this  award, 
a  student  must  have  completed  three  semesters  of  work  in  military  science  with  a  grade 
not  lower  than  "B";  and  he  must  have  an  average  standing  not  lower  than  "C"  in  all  his 
other  studies  for  the  preceding  semester.  Competition  is  normally  held  in  March  and 
April. 

Chicago  Tribune  Awards  for  Military  Merit.  The  Chicago  Tribune  awards  a  gold 
and  a  silver  medal  each  semester  to  the  two  sophomores  most  outstanding  scholasticalh. 
The  cadet  with  an  "A"  in  military  science  and  the  highest  academic  average  for  the 
semester  will  be  declared  the  winner  of  the  gold  medal,  and  the  student  second  highest. 
the  winner  of  the  silver  medal.  In  case  of  ties,  the  one  with  the  highest  numerical  grade 
in  military  science  for  the  semester  will  be  the  winner.  If  this  does  not  break  the  tic. 
previous  semester  averages  will  be  considered,  and  the  one  with  the  highest  cumulati\c 
academic  average  will  be  the  winner.  If  this  does  not  break  the  tic,  they  will  be  declared 
co-winners,  and  the  medal  awarded  by  lot. 
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PRIZES  AWARDED   BY  ORGANIZATIONS  AT  THE   UNIVERSITY 

General  Competitions 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  Prize.  The  national  organization  of  Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  hon- 
orary society  for  freshman  women,  offers  annually  a  book  to  the  senior  woman  who  in 
her  freshman  year  was  elected  to  Alpha  Lambda  Delta  and  who  has  maintained  the  high- 
est scholastic  average  of  the  Alpha  Lambda  Delta  graduating  seniors. 

Chi  Omega  Prize.  The  University  of  Illinois  Chapter  of  Chi  Omega  offers  annually 
a  prize  of  $25  to  the  senior  woman  who  has  consistently  done  the  most  outstanding  work 
in  the  field  of  sociology. 

Thomas  Arkle  Clark  Prize.  The  freshman  honorary  society.  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  gives  each 
year  a  prize  of  $25  to  the  sophomore  member  of  Phi  Eta  Sigma  who  has  attained  the 
highest  scholastic  average  for  his  first  three  semesters  in  the  University.  This  prize  is 
awarded  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  grades  are  available  for  the  first  semester.  In  case 
t\vo  men  have  the  same  average,  other  factors  are  considered,  such  as  extracurricular 
activities  and  outside  work. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  Awards.  The  local  chapter  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  national  honor  society, 
gives  two  or  more  awards  annually  for  graduate  study  to  members  of  the  local  chapter 
who  are  graduates  of  the  University  or  members  of  the  graduating  class,  selected  on  the 
basis  of  scholastic  record  and  promise  of  success  in  graduate  work.  Applications  should 
be  addressed  to  the  local  secretary  of  the  society  early  in  the  second  semester. 

College  of  Agriculture 

Alpha  Zeta  Award.  Each  year  the  name  of  the  freshman  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
\sho  makes  the  highest  grade  average  for  both  semesters  is  inscribed  on  the  Alpha  Zeta 
plaque. 

Gamma  Sigma  Delta  Prize.  Each  year  the  senior  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who 
ranks  highest  in  scholarship,  on  the  basis  of  a  minimum  of  four  semesters  of  work  in 
residence  in  the  University,  has  his  name  inscribed  on  the  Gamma  Sigma  Delta  plaque  in 
the  Agriculture  Library. 

Home  Economics  Club  Award.  Each  year  the  name  of  the  freshman  in  home  econom- 
ics who  makes  the  highest  average  is  engraved  on  a  plaque  provided  by  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Club. 

Omicron  Nu  Plaque.  Each  year  the  name  of  the  senior  in  home  economics  who  ranks 
highest  in  scholarship  is  inscribed  on  the  Omicron  Nu  plaque  which  hangs  in  Bevier  Hall. 

College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi  Scholarship  Medallion.  Epsilon  Chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  a 
professional  fraternity  in  commerce,  awards  annually  a  scholarship  medallion  to  the  male 
student  pursuing  a  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration 
who  has  attained  the  highest  scholastic  average  for  three  years  of  collegiate  work  in  the 
University.  The  name  of  the  winner  is  engraved  on  a  scholarship  tablet  on  display  in  the 
college  office. 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma  Cup.  Beta  Gamma  Sigma  annually  honors  the  freshman  in  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  who  makes  the  highest  average  in  the 
first  semester's  work.  The  name  of  the  winner  is  engraved  on  a  silver  cup  on  display  in 
David  Kinley  Hall. 

Delta  Sigma  Pi  Key.  The  Illinois  Chapter  of  Delta  Sigma  Pi  professional  fraternity 
annually  awards  a  key  to  the  male  student  graduating  from  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration  with  the  highest  four-year  scholastic  average. 

Phi  Chi  Theta  Key.  The  professional  sorority,  Phi  Chi  Theta,  awards  a  key  each 
year  to  the  woman  in  the  jimior  class  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Admin- 
istration who  ranks  highest  in  the  estimation  of  a  committee  composed  of  three  members 
of  the  faculty  and  one  member  of  the  sorority.  Scholastic  records,  extracurricular  activi- 
ties, and  promise  of  success  in  business  are  considered. 
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College  of  Education 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  Award.  Alpha  Chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi  offers  annually  an  award 
of  $10  to  an  outstanding  senior  in  the  College  of  Education.  The  award  is  granted  to  a 
student  of  high  character  who  has  exhibited  unusual  proficiency  in  practice  teaching  and 
who  has  attained  superior  scholarship  in  his  field  of  specialization  and  high  scholarship 
in  all  his  University  work.  The  name  of  the  recipient  is  engraved  on  a  plaque  hung  in  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 

College  of  Engineering 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  Awards.  Junior  membership  for  one  year  in  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  including  the  badge  of  the  society  and  an  embossed 
certificate  of  award,  is  presented  each  year  by  the  Illinois  Section  of  the  society  to  one 
graduating  civil  engineer  and  by  the  Central  Illinois  Section  to  two  graduating  civil  engi- 
neers and  to  one  graduating  non-civil  engineer  who  have  attained  high  scholarship  aver- 
ages and  who  have  been  active  in  promoting  the  affairs  of  the  student  chapter  at  the 
University. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  Awards.  The  Central  Illinois  Section  of 
the  society  awards  two  prizes  of  $10  and  $15  annually  for  the  best  papers  prepared  by 
senior  student  members  of  the  society  at  Urbana. 

College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Alpha  Rho  Chi  Medal.  Alpha   Rho  Chi,  national  architectural   fraternity,  provide 
a  bronze  medal  each  year  to  the  Department  of  Architecture,  to  be  awarded  to  a  senioi^ 
who  has  shown  ability  for  leadership  and  given  promise  of  professional  merit. 

Ricker  Prize.  Gold  keys  are  awarded  annually  for  the  three  best  essays  on  some  phas^ 
of  the  history  of  architecture  by  students  registered  in  the  second  year  of  work  in  this~ 
subject.  This  prize  is  given  by  Antheniios  Chapter  of  Alpha  Rho  Chi  in  recognition  of 
the  distinguished  contributions  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Nathan  Clifford   Ricker,  who  for 
fifty  years  taught  the  history  of  architecture  in  the  University. 

Scarab  Medals.  Scarab,  architectural  fraternity,  offers  annually  several  bronze  medals 
as  follows:  (1)  for  freehand  sketching  open  to  all  students  in  architecture;  (2)  for  outstand- 
ing work  in  freshman  architectural  design;  (3)  for  the  best  solution  of  the  first  major 
second-semester  problem  in  sophomore  design;  (4)  for  the  highest  award  on  the  second 
major  second-semester  problem  in  junior  design;  (5)  to  the  student  in  architectural  engi- 
neering with  the  highest  record  made  in  freshman  and  sophomore  design. 

Pi  Kappa  Lambda  Award.  The  initiation  fees  of  Pi  Kappa  Lambda,  national  honorary 
music  fraternity,  are  awarded  annually  to  the  senior  student  in  music  who  has  the  highest 
scholastic  average. 

School  of  Journalism  and  Communications 

Alpha  Delta  Sigma  Plaque.  Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  national  professional  advertising  fra- 
ternity, selects  and  recognizes  the  outstanding  junior  in  the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Communications  each  year.  The  selectee's  name  is  engraved  on  a  wall  plaque  for  perma- 
nent display  in  Gregory  Hall. 

St.  Louis  Advertising  Club  Award.  An  all-expense  trip  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  for  one 
week  is  awarded  to  two  seniors  in  advertising,  one  man  and  one  woman,  as  guests  of  the 
St.  Louis  Advertising  Club.  Selection  is  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Communications  as  a  recognition  of  achievement  and  promise  in  the  profession  of  adver- 
tising. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Certificates.  Each  year  the  national  journalism  fraternity,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  awards  certificates  to  the  upper  10  per  cent  of  the  graduating  class  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  and  Communications.  Also  a  special  citation  of  achievement  is 
awarded  to  the  outstanding  man  in  the  class,  selected  on  a  basis  of  scholarship,  character, 
and  journalistic  competence. 

Theta  Sigma  Phi  Award.  The  outstanding  woman  in  the  graduating  class  is  selected 
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each  year  by  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  woman's  professional  journalism  fraternity,  and  is  awarded 
a  certificate  of  achievement. 

College  of  Law 

Frederick  Green  Moot-Court  Competition  Award.  The  Horner  Chapter  of  Nu  Beta 
Epsilon,  law  fraternity,  has  presented  to  the  University  a  gold  cup  on  which  is  inscribed 
each  year  the  name  of  the  student  in  the  College  of  Law  who  places  first  in  the  Frederick 
Green  Moot-Court  Competition. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

Alpha  Chi  Sigma  Plaque.  Zeta  Chapter  of  Alpha  Chi  Sigma,  chemical  professional 
iiaternity,  has  hung  a  plaque  in  the  Chemistry  Library  as  an  award  to  high  scholarship 
in  the  freshman  class.  Each  year  the  name  of  the  man  who  attains  the  highest  scholastic 
average  for  his  first  semester  of  work  in  the  curriculiun  of  chemistry  or  chemical  engineer- 
ing is  engraved  on  the  plaque. 

Iota  Sigma  Pi  Prize.  A  cash  prize  of  $20  is  awarded  each  year  by  the  honorary  chem- 
ical sorority,  Iota  Sigma  Pi,  to  the  woman  in  the  senior  class  who  has  the  highest  scholastic 
.iverage  in  her  University  work  with  chemistry  as  her  major  subject. 

Omega  Beta  Pi  Scholarship  Award  and  Trophy.  A  cash  prize  of  $25  is  awarded  each 
year  by  the  honorai-)'  premedical  fraternity,  Omega  Beta  Pi,  to  the  student  who  has  shown 
the  highest  excellence  in  the  physical  sciences  during  his  first  three  semesters  in  the  pre- 
medical curriculum.  Omega  Beta  Pi  also  awards  a  trophy  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester 
each  year  to  the  freshman  premedical  student  making  the  highest  scholastic  average. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Scholarship.  The  University  of  Illinois  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
awards  a  scholarship  of  $80  annually  to  a  member  of  the  junior  class  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  selected  on  the  basis  of  general  merit.  The  scholarship  is  avail- 
able to  the  winner  during  his  senior  year  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Phi  Lambda  Upsilon  Cup.  Alpha  Chapter  of  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon,  honorary  chemical 
society,  awards  a  cup  annually  to  the  sophomore  man  who  has  the  highest  scholastic 
a\erage  among  the  students  in  the  curricula  of  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering.  The 
cup  is  on  display  in  the  main  hall  of  the  Chemistry  Annex. 

Phi  Sigma  Medal.  The  national  organization  of  Phi  Sigma,  honorary  biological  so- 
ciety, awards  annually  a  silver  medal  to  the  undergraduate  student  presenting  the  best 
report  or  evidence  of  the  most  original  research  on  a  biological  subject. 

Doctor  Abram  Leon  Sachar  Prize  in  History.  This  prize  is  made  available  through 
an  annual  gift  of  $100  from  the  Women's  District  Grand  Lodge  Number  Six  B'nai  B'rith. 
The  prize  is  awarded  by  the  Department  of  History  to  the  senior  who  has  the  highest 
scholastic  average  among  graduating  seniors  who  have  majored  in  history. 

Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

American  Legion  Medals.  The  American  Legion,  Department  of  Illinois,  awards 
medals  to  the  retiring  Cadet  Regimental  S-1,  S-2,  S-3,  and  S-4  for  superior  attainment. 

American  Legion  Auxiliary  Awards.  The  Illinois  Department  of  the  American  Legion 
Vuxiliary  makes  an  award  of  $50  to  each  of  the  three  retiring  Cadet  Battalion  Command- 
ers for  superior  attainment. 

Unit  No.  24  presents  an  award  of  $10  to  the  runner-up  in  the  competition  for  the 
Hazel  ton  Medal. 

Unit  No.  71  presents  an  award  of  $25  to  the  runner-up  in  the  competition  for  the 
University  Gold  Medal. 

Armed  Forces  Communication  Association  Award.  A  medal  is  presented  to  the  out- 
uanding  cadet  in  the  Signal  Corps  Unit  who  is  majoring  in  communications  and  elec- 
ronics. 

Armor  Unit  Medal.  The  best-drilled  Basic  Course  cadet  in  the  Armor  Unit  receives 
I  medal. 
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Coast  Artillery  Association  Medal.  A  medal  is  given  to  the  outstanding  senior  Anti- 
aircraft Artillery  cadet. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Prize.  A  saber  is  presented  to  the  new  Cadet 
Colonel  for  superior  attainment. 

Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  Medal.  A  medal  and  $10  are  awarded 
by  the  Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  Department  of  Illinois,  to  the 
outstanding  advanced  course  member  of  tiie  Rifle  Team  who  has  contributed  most  toward 
the  promotion  of  rifle  marksmanship  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Fifth  Army  Awards.  Medals  and  plaques  are  presented  to  the  ten  highest  members 
of  the  Rifle  Team  winning  first  place  in  the  Fifth  Army  Area  Senior  ROTC  Intercollegiate 
Rifle  Match. 

Illinois  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  Medals.  All  retiring  company 
and  battery  commanders  receive  medals  for  superior  attainment. 

National  Defense  Transportation  Association  Prizes.  The  Association  presents  a  scroll 
citation  and  a  gold-filled  key  and  chain  to  the  outstanding  senior  Transportation  Corps 
cadet.  The  most  outstanding  junior  Transportation  Corps  cadet  is  presented  a  scroll 
citation. 

Ordnance  Association  Medal.  The  outstanding  Junior  Ordnance  cadet  is  presented^ 
with  a  medal. 

Phalanx  Awards.  This  organization  awards  to  the  outstanding  freshman  of  each  branch 
a  plaque  and  bars  for  general  excellence. 

Quartermaster  Association  Awards.  A  key  is  presented  to  the  outstanding  senior  Quar- 
termaster cadet  and  a  medal  to  the  outstanding  jiuiior  Quartermaster  cadet. 

Reserve  Officers'  Association  Medal.  The  Champaign  County  Chapter  of  the  ReserveJ 
Officers'  Association  presents  an  award  to  the  retiring  Cadet  Colonel  for  superior  attain-j 
ment. 

Scabbard  and  Blade  Prizes.  Bars  are  presented  to  the  outstanding  sophomore  in  each] 
regiment  for  general  excellence.   , 

Society  of  American  Military  Engineers  Medal.  The  Society  presents  a  medal  to  the! 
most  outstanding  Engineer  Cadet  with  one  year  remaining  before  graduation. 

Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  Auxiliary  Prize.  A  saber  is  presented  to  the 
senior  cadet,  other  than  the  Cadet  Colonel  of  the  Army  R.O.T.C.,  who  has  contributed 
most  to  the  Cadet  Corps. 

United  Spanish  War  Veterans  Auxiliary  Prize.  Fifty  dollars  is  presented  to  the  winner 
of  first  place  in  rifle  inarksmanship. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Awards.  A  watch,  a  silver  medal,  and 
a  certificate  of  merit  are  presented  annually  to  the  retiring  Cadet  Colonel  and  the  Cadet 
Regimental  Executive  Oflicer  for  superior  attainment. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Auxiliary  Awards.  The  award  of  the 
Pershing  Rifles  Medal  and  a  $25  government  bond  is  made  to  the  junior  in  Pershing 
Rifles  demonstrating  the  most  outstanding  qualities.  To  the  most  outstanding  sophomore 
and  the  most  outstanding  freshman  in  Pershing  Rifles  with  an  average  in  military  science 
of  "B"  or  above,  there  is  an  award  of  a  $25  government  bond. 

Woman's  Relief  Corps  Tablet.  The  Illinois  Department  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps 
presents  a  tablet  to  the  eighteen  senior  cadets  outstanding  in  military  excellence. 

School  of  Physical   Education 

Delta  Theta  Epsilon  Award.  A  trophy  is  awarded  annually  by  Delta  Theta  Epsilon, 
honorary  physical  education  fraternity,  to  a  senior  in  the  curriculum  in  physical  educa- 
tion for  men.  Character,  scholarship,  personality,  and  ability  as  a  teacher  are  considered 
by  the  faculty  committee  in  making  the  award. 

PRIZES   NOT  LIMITED   TO   THE   UNIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS 

General  Competitions 

Intercollegiate  Conference  Medal.  The  Intercollegiate  Conference,  through  its  facuh\ 
representative  of  each  conference  institution,  awards  annually  a  medal  to  the  student  of 
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the  graduating  class  who  has  attained  the  greatest  proficiency  in  athletics  and  in  scho- 
lastic work. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  (Sparks  Memorial)  Fellowship.  Six  fellowships  of  $1,200  each,  for 
graduate  study  in  any  American  institution  of  recognized  standing,  are  awarded  annually 
by  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  national  honor  society,  in  competitions  open  to  members  of  the  so- 
ciety in  any  American  college  or  university  where  a  chapter  of  the  society  exists.  The 
recipients  are  selected  by  a  national  board  from  candidates  recommended  by  the  local 
chapters.  Prospective  candidates  should  file  their  applications  with  the  local  secretary  of  the 
society  early  in  the  second  semester. 

College  of  Engineering 

American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers'  Student  Technical  Paper 
Writing  Contest.  Competition  is  open  to  all  student  associates  of  the  Institute,  both  under- 
graduate and  graduate.  The  Chicago  Section  offers  cash  prizes  of  $100  and  $50,  and  books 
for  the  best  papers  among  colleges  in  this  section.  The  best  papers  from  local  sections 
throughout  the  country  are  judged  for  national  prizes. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  Prize.  This  society  offers  annually  five 
prizes  of  $5  to  $50  for  the  best  papers  prepared  by  senior  student  members  of  the  society 
as  judged  in  sectional  competitions.  This  society  also  offers  an  annual  prize  of  $25  to  the 
student  preparing  the  best  paper  on  a  selected  topic  in  a  nationally  conducted  competition. 

Highway  Prize.  The  Illinois  Association  of  County  Superintendents  of  Highways  gives 
an  annual  prize  of  $25  for  the  best  paper  written  by  a  senior  in  civil  engineering  on  a 
subject  in  the  highway  field,  such  as  design,  construction,  or  maintenance.  This  is  given 
with  the  understanding  that  the  winning  paper  will  be  presented  at  the  Annual  Highway 
Conference. 

John  Smeaton  Award.  The  Illinois  Concrete  Pipe  Association  gives  an  annual  prize 
of  $25  for  the  best  paper  written  by  a  senior  in  the  College  of  Engineering  on  the  manu- 
facture of  concrete  pipe. 

Tau  Beta  Pi  Fellowship.  Six  fellowships  of  approximately  $650  each,  for  graduate 
study  in  any  engineering  college  of  recognized  standing,  are  awarded  annually  by  Tau 
Beta  Pi,  national  engineering  honor  society,  in  competitions  open  to  members  of  the  or- 
ganization in  any  American  college  or  university  where  a  chapter  of  Tau  Beta  Pi  exists. 
The  recipients  are  selected  by  a  national  board  from  candidates  recommended  by  the  local 
chapters.  Prospective  candidates  should  file  their  applications  with  the  chairman  of  the 
board  prior  to  March  I. 

College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

American  Academy  in  Rome  Fellowships  in  Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture. 

In  annual  competitions  open  to  qualified  undergraduates  and  graduates  of  certain  Ameri- 
can schools,  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  usually  awards  two  fellowships:  (1)  the  Fel- 
lowship in  Architecture,  which  provides  two  years  of  residence  and  travel  abroad  for  the 
study  of  classic  and  renaissance  architecture;  and  (2)  the  Fellowship  in  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, which  provides  a  three-year  term  of  study  in  landscape  architecture  at  Rome.  Since 
1942,  the  Academy  has  offered  cash  prizes  in  lieu  of  foreign  fellowships. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects  Certificate.  A  certificate  of  merit  is  awarded 
each  year  to  a  graduating  senior  in  each  of  the  ten  schools  on  the  accredited  list  of  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects.  In  nominating  candidates  for  this  award,  the 
faculty  considers  scholarship,   character,  ability,  and  attainment. 

Beaux  Arts  Institute  of  Design.  Several  prizes  and  scholarships  offered  annually 
through  the  Beaux  Arts  Institute  of  Design  are  open  for  competition  among  qualified  stu- 
dents of  certain  American  schools,  including  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Paris  Prize.  The  Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Architects  offers  an  annual  award  known  as  the 
Paris  Prize,  competition  for  which  is  open  to  qualified  students  of  certain  American  schools, 
including  the  University  of  Illinois.  This  prize  provides  one  year  of  study  abroad. 

Edward  L.  Ryerson  Traveling  Fellowships.  Seniors  and  graduate  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  are  eligible  to  compete  for  the  Edward  L.  Ryerson  Traveling  Fellowships 
offered  each  year,  one  in  Architecture  and  one  in  Landscape  Architecture.  Each  fellowship 
grants  a  stipend  to  be  used  for  a  period  of  approved  study  abroad  of  not  less  than  six 
months  duration. 
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COLLEGES  AND   SCHOOLS 

College  of  Agriculture 

Institute  of  Aviation 

College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration 

College  of  Education 

College  of  Engineering 

College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

School  of  Journalism  and  Communications 

College  of  Law 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

Library  School 

School  of  Physical  Education 

Division  of  Social  Welfare  Administration 

Division  of  Special  Services  for  War  Veterans 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
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Class    in    Dairy   Cattle   Judging 


I  Vocational   Agriculture    Instructor   Working   With   His 

I  Student 


College  of  Agriculture 


The  College  of  Agriculture  prepares  men  and  women  tor  successful 
careers  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  It  offers  many  courses  in  these 
two  fields,  which  have  in  common  an  interest  in  the  production,  processing, 
sale,  and  use  of  food  and  clothing  materials,  and  a  direct  approach  to  higher 
levels  of  living.  Illinois,  located  in  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  regions 
of  the  world,  is  in  an  advantageous  position  for  teaching  and  research  in 
agriculture  and  the  related  industries.  While  many  comses  in  this  college 
are  open  to  all  qualified  students  in  the  Uni\ersity,  most  of  the  courses  are 
designed  primarily  for  students  who  desire  to  follow  a  four-year  curriculum 
in  agriculture  or  home  economics. 

There  are  several  four-year  curricula  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science,  one  two-year  curriculum  which  prepares  for  entry  into  a  school 
or  college  of  forestry,  and  a  pre-theological  program  for  students  interested 
in  the  'rural  ministry.  The  curriculum  in  agricultural  science  povides  a 
flexible  program  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  graduate  study  in 
agricultural  fields  or  for  technical  work  requiring  more  science  or  mathe- 

i  matics,  or  both,  than  can  be  included  in  the  general  agriculture  curriculum. 
It  presupposes  careful  program  planning  under  the  supervision  of  a  proper- 
ly selected  faculty  adviser,  especially  after  the  freshman  year.  The  general 
agriculture  curriculum  is  broad  and  flexible,  with  sufficient  electives  to  meet 
specific  needs.  Graduates  from  this  curriculum  engage  in  various  types  of 
farming,  in  educational  and  extension  work,  in  civil  or  public  service,  in 
the  marketing  of  agricultural  products,  in  the  sale  and  service  of  agricul- 
tural equipment  and  supplies,  in  agricultural  credit  work,  and  in  numerous 
other  activities  related  to  agriculture.  Graduates  from  the  general  agricul- 
ture curriculum  with  a  major  for  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  are  pre- 

^  pared  to  teach  in  the  high  schools  of  Illinois  and  most  other  states.  The 
curriculum  in  dairy  technology  leads  to  employment  in  the  dairy  manu- 
facturing industry,  or  to  research  or  teaching  in  this  field.  The  floriculture 
curriculum  prepares  for  employment  in  the  production  and  sale  of  flowers 
and  other  ornamental  plants.  The  curriculum  in  food  technology  is  de- 
signed for  students  planning  technical  or  administrative  careers  in  food 
processing  or  food  marketing.  The  curriculum  in  restaurant  management 

;  provides,  in  addition  to  training  in  this  field,  preparation  for  work  as  pur- 
chasing agents,  kitchen  equipment  and  layout  specialists,  food  inspectors, 

land  for  other  allied  occupations. 

In  home  economics  the  College  of  Agriculture  provides  a  four-year 
general  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Within 

tthis  curriculum  major  programs  are  provided  in  apparel  design,  child  and 
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family,  foods  and  nutrition,  general  home  economics,  hospital  dietetics, 
household  management,  institution  management,  retailing  apparel  and 
home  furnishings,  and  textiles  and  clothing.  Graduates  in  home  economics 
are  engaged  in  homemaking;  in  teaching;  as  dietitians  in  hospitals  and 
other  institutions;  in  management  of  cafeterias,  dormitories,  and  the  food 
service  units  in  hotels,  clubs,  airlines,  and  bus  lines;  in  retailing  in  the 
textiles,  clothing,  and  home  furnishings  fields;  in  research  in  colleges  and 
universities,  government  agencies,  and  industry;  in  extension  services;  and 
as  nutritionists  and  consultants  with  public  health  and  social  agencies.  Stu- 
dents preparing  to  teach  home  economics  in  high  schools  having  depart- 
ments of  vocational  home  economics  should  enroll  in  the  curriculum  in 
home  economics  education. 

The  curriculum  in  agricultural  engineering,  which  is  administered  by 
the  College  of  Engineering,  includes  general  and  specialized  courses  offered 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  first  two  years  in  each  curriculum  include  the  necessary  scientific 
and  cultural  basis  for  later  specialization.  Each  student  is  assisted  in  arrang- 
ing his  program  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  under  the  organized  advisory 
system  of  the  College.  Each  new  student  in  agriculture  is  supplied  with  a 
copy  of  A  Handbook  for  Agricultural  Students  arid  Their  Advisers.  It  con- 
tains instructions  on  choice  of  individual  objectives,  and  suggestions  for 
educational  programs  of  study  appropriate  to  those  objectives. 

The  instructional  program  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  constantly 
enriched  by  close  association  with  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics. 
Staff  members  and  students  thus  have  direct  contact  with  current  problems 
in  research  and  practice. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

Besides  meeting  the  general  admission  requirements  of  the  University,  students  enter- 
ing the  College  of  Agriculture  are  required  to  have  one  high  school  unit  of  algebra  and  one    | 
of  plane  geometry.  It  is  recommended  that  prospective  students  take  an  additional  half  unit 
of  mathematics,  a  unit  of  physics,  or  a  unit  of  chemistry.  A  high  school  major  in  science  or    ' 
mathematics  is  desirable.  . 

Requirements  for  Graduation  { 

Students  who  have  satisfied  the  general  University  requirements  for  graduation,  have 
maintained  throughout  their  course  a  satisfactory  record  of  scholarship  and  moral  character,    j 
and  have  completed  a  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  including  the  prescribed    ' 
studies  and  sufficient  electives  to  make  a  total  of  130  semester  hours  in  all  curricula  except    i 
in  home  economics  are  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  The  requirement  1 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  is  120  hours  exclusive  of  re- 
quired work  in  physical  education.  The  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science    , 
in  Home  Economics  Education  is  124  hours  exclusive  of  required  work  in  physical  educa- 
tion. (For  the  special  requirements  of  each  curriculum,  see  the  outlines  on  the  following 
pages.) 

A  candidate  for  graduation  must  complete  all  special  examinations  to  remove  failures, 
all  proficiency  examinations,  and  all  course  substitutions  by  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
week  of  his  final  semester. 
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Students  who  have  transferred  from  other  educational  institutions  to  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  an  agricultural  curricu- 
I  lum  are  required  to  complete  in  residence  at  least  half  the  technical  agriculture  credit  re- 
i  quired  for  the  degree.  Graduates  of  approved  colleges  may  secure  a  degree  in  agriculture 
)  from  the  University  on  completion  of  the  technical  and  scientihc  requirements.  This 
!     usually  requires  two  years  of  residence  work;  a  minimum  of  one  year  is  required. 

Honors  at  Graduation 

Honors  awarded  at  graduation  to  superior  students  are  designated,  after  the  degree  on 
the  diploma,  as  Honors,  High  Honors,  and  Highest  Honors,  according  to  the  following 
rules:  For  the  degree  with  Honors,  the  student  must  have  an  average  of  4.0  in  all 
courses  used  for  graduation;  for  the  degree  with  High  Honors,  a  student  must  have  an 
average  of  4.25  in  all  courses  counted  toward  graduation  and  pass  a  comprehensive  exam- 
ination in  his  field  of  major  interest;  and  for  the  degree  with  Highest  Honors,  the  student 
must  have  an  average  of  4.5  in  all  courses  used  for  graduation  and  give  evidence  of  excep- 
tional ability  by  passing  a  comprehensive  examination  in  his  field  of  major  interest. 

Departments  and  Curricula 

The  College  of  Agriculture  comprises  nine  departments  which  offer  courses  open  to  all 
qualified  students  in  the  University.  These  departments,  their  work  and  equipment,  are 
described  in  the  following  paragraphs  with  reference  to  the  curricula  as  outlined  on  sub- 
sequent pages. 

Agricultural  Economics.  Courses  in  agricultural  economics  pertain  to  economic  prin- 
ciples as  applied  to  agriculture,  farm  management,  land  economics,  agricultural  marketing, 
agricultural  credit,  agricultural  prices  and  statistics,  and  rural  organizations.  A  basic  course 
in  agricultural  economics  is  designed  to  give  an  introduction  to  these  fields.  A  more  ad- 
vanced course  deals  with  the  external  economic  relationships  of  agriculture,  while  Avork  in 
farm  management  deals  with  the  internal  economic  relationships  of  farming  based  on  finan- 
cial and  detailed  cost  records  secured  from  farmers  throughout  Illinois.  Work  in  land  eco- 
nomics includes  utilization,  tenure,  and  conservation  of  land,  while  a  course  in  farm 
appraisals  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  other  departments.  Courses  are  available  deal- 
ing with  the  principles  and  problems  of  agricultural  marketing  and  cooperation,  as  well  as 
with  the  particular  problems  connected  with  the  marketing  of  grain,  livestock,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  horticultural  products.  Work  is  offered  in  the  field  of  agricultural  credit,  dealing 
with  the  credit  needs  of  farmers  and  the  means  of  supplying  these  needs.  Courses  in  acrri- 
cultural  prices  and  statistics  include  work  in  price  analysis  and  the  application  of  statistical 
methods  to  agricultural  data.  Work  in  rural  organization  deals  with  the  structure  and 
functions  of  and  participation  in  farmers'  organizations  and  trends  in  their  development. 
Provision  is  made  for  advanced  study  in  all  of  these  fields  by  qualified  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students. 

Agricultural  Engineering.  Courses  in  agricultural  engineering  cover  the  principles  of 
engineering  as  applied  to  agriculture,  including  engineering  problems  of  agriculture,  farm 
shop,  soil  and  water  engineering,  farm  buildings  and  housing,  farm  field  machinery,  trac- 
tors, horticultural  machinery,  crop  processing,  food  engineering,  rural  electrification,  and 
farm  home  equipment.  The  department  has  an  assortment  of  tractors,  gas  engines,  and 
farm  machinery  for  student  use.  Heating  and  lighting  units  and  water  systems  are  provided 
in  the  home  equipment  laboratory.  Facilities  for  drafting  room  work  in  farm  buildings  are 
also  available.  Students  in  the  various  agricultural  curricula  take  suitable  courses  in  agricul- 
tural engineering,  and  students  enrolled  in  the  curriculum  in  general  agriculture  can 
complete  a  major  in  farm  mechanization  by  appropriate  choice  of  courses. 

A  curriculum  in  agricultural  engineering  is  provided  in  the  College  of  Engineering 
(page  113)  for  those  students  who  plan  to  enter  teaching,  research,  commercial  or  design 
work  in  this  field.  The  first-year  requirements  in  this  curriculum  are  the  same  as  in  other 
engineering  curricula.  Specialization  begins  in  the  second  year.  Those  interested  in  machine 
design  choose  the  power  and  machinery  option.  Another  option  is  provided  in  farm 
'  structures  and  soil  and  water  engineering.  Students  in  the  curriculum  in  agricultural  engi- 
neering may  secure  two  degrees  in  five  years,  one  in  agriculture  and  one  in  agricultural  en- 
gineering, if  they  will  carefully  schedule  the  required  courses  of  study.  It  is  essential  that 
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such  students  complete  the  courses  in  drawing,  mathematics,  physics,  and  mechanics  re- 
quired in  agricultural  engineering  during  their  first  three  years  at  the  University  to  be  able 
to  complete  the  requirements  for  both  degrees  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  year.  Freshmen  %vho 
are  interested  should  consult  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Agronomy.  Instruction  in  both  crops  and  soils  is  given  in  the  Department  of  Agron- 
omy. Under  crops  are  included  such  subjects  as  characteristics,  production,  and  improve- 
ment of  farm  crops  as  well  as  the  nature  and  control  of  crop  enemies  such  as  weeds,  plant 
diseases,  and  insect  pests.  Courses  in  soils  deal  with  the  origin,  formation,  and  classification 
of  soils  and  also  with  variation,  modification,  and  maintenance  of  productivity.  Facilities 
for  instruction  include  laboratories,  field  house,  greenhouse,  and  field  plots.  Advanced  stu- 
dents have  opportunity  to  use  these  facilities  both  in  their  courses  and  in  individual  inves- 
tigations. 

Animal  Science.  Courses  in  animal  science  cover  the  study  of  sheep,  swine,  poultry,  and 
beef  cattle,  and  their  products;  heavy  and  light  horses,  with  their  care  and  training;  the ' 
management  of  herds,  flocks,  and  studs;  feeding,  breeding,  general  sanitation,  and  disease 
control  in  livestock;  and  the  chemical  and  physiological  phases  of  animal  nutrition.  The 
University  herds,  flocks,  and  studs  contain  several  hundred  purebred  cattle,  swine,  sheep, 
and  horses,  and  several  hundred  fowl,  which  are  available  for  class  purposes  and  for  feed- 
ing and  breeding  investigations.  The  Stock  Judging  Pavilion  offers  opportunity  for  show 
and  judging  work.  The  department  equipment  includes  buildings  for  the  housing  of  beef 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  horses,  and  poultry,  and  a  feed  storage  barn  with  grinding  mills  and 
other  feed  preparation  machinery.  Laboratories  afford  facilities  for  undergraduate  and  ad- 
vanced study  in  animal  nutrition  and  animal  genetics. 

Dairy  Science.  The  courses  in  dairy  science  are  concerned  with  the  breeding  and  feed-j 
ing  of  dairy  cattle,  including  genetics,  nutrition,  and  physiology;  management,  sanitation,! 
and  judging  of  dairy  cattle;  and  the  chemical,  physiological,  and  bacteriological  phases  of 
milk  production  and  utilization.  The  equipment  of  this  department  includes  laboratories! 
for  dairy  bacteriology,  dairy  chemistry,  and  dairy  production.  A  farm  stocked  with  a  herd  of  I 
more  than  250  head  of  dairy  cattle  of  the  Holstein-Friesian,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Brown  Swiss,! 
and  Ayrshire  breeds  affords  facilities  for  undergraduate  and  advanced  study  in  the  severaU 
phases  of  work  listed  above. 

Food  Technology.  Instruction  in  food  technology,  including  dairy  technology,  is  con- 
ducted in  this  department.  The  department  is  responsible  for  all  courses  in  food  processing 
except  those  which  have  to  do  with  preparation  of  food  in  the  home.  Students  majoring  in 
food   technology  are  offered   two  undergraduate  curricula,  one  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Food  Technology  and  the  other  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Dairy  Technology.  Graduate  study  leading  to  the  master's  and  doctor's  degrees  is  avail- 
able in  both  fields.  The  equipment  of  this  department  includes  a  commercial-type  cream- 
ery with  provisions  for  making  butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  ice  cream,  powdered  milk,, 
and  other  milk  products.  Pilot  plant  facilities  for  the  processing  and  preservation  of  fruits,  J 
vegetables,  cereals,  oilseeds,  meats,  and  other  classes  of  foods  are  available.  These  include 
modern  equipment  of  commercial  types  for  canning,  freezing,  dehydrating,  cereal  milling,; 
oilseed  processing,  vacuum  concentrating,  and  other  operations  involved  in  food  manufac- 
ture. Laboratories  for  research  and  teaching  in  chemistry,  microbiology,  and  engineering] 
as  applied  to  all  types  of  food  products  and  processes  are  available. 

Forestry.  The  preforestry  curriculum  provides  two  years  of  study  in  subjects  prerequi-j 
site  to  technical  training  in  forestry.  It  prepares  the  student  to  enter  a  school  of  profes- 
sional forestry  with  two  years  of  advanced  standing.  Although  registration  is  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  many  of  the  courses  of  instruction  arc  in  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  .'Vrts  and 
Sciences  and  Engineering.  The  preforestry  curriculum  utilizes  the  laboratory,  drafting,  dem- 
onstration, and  classroom  facilities  of  several  departments  in  each  of  these  colleges  as  well 
as  those  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The  equipment  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  in- 
cludes maps,  charts,  lantern  slides,  and  a  working  library  of  some  3,500  books  and  pam- 
phlets on  forestry.  Students  who  are  interested  in  forestry  as  a  profession  should  consult  the 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  concerning  registration. 

Home  Economics.  The  courses  given  in  tliis  department  are  planned  primarily  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  who  desire  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  and  facts  of  home 
economics.  In  addition  to  the  basic  courses  in  home  economics,  opportunity  is  given  for 
concentration  in  the  following  fields:  apparel  design,  child  and  family,  foods  and  nutrition,] 
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general  home  economics,  hospital  dietetics,  household  management,  institution  manage- 
ment, retailing  apparel  and  home  furnishings,  textiles  and  clothing,  and  teacher  education. 
The  department  is  housed  in  Bevier  Hall,  where  there  are  specially  equipped  laboratories 
and  lecture  rooms  and  a  cafeteria  which  is  used  as  a  teaching  laboratory.  Facilities  for  dem- 
onstration and  practice  in  household  management  are  provided  in  the  Home  Management 
House. 

A  curriculum  in  restaurant  management,  intended  for  both  men  and  women,  is  super- 
\ised  by  the  Department  of  Home  Economics.  In  addition  to  courses  covering  the  general 
education  requirements  for  all  students,  the  curriculum  provides  a  combination  of  business 
and  food-service  training  intended  to  fit  the  needs  of  students  planning  employment  in 
food-service  establishments. 

A  group  of  courses  has  been  especially  set  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  majoring 
in  other  fields  who  wish  to  take  some  work  in  home  economics.  There  are  no  prerequisites 
for  these  courses. 

Horticulture.  Courses  in  horticulture  provide  instruction  in  five  divisions  (pomology, 
\egetable  crops,  floriculture,  plant  breeding,  and  plant  pathology)  and  in  subjects  dealing 
with  all  these  divisions,  such  as  plant  propagation,  spraying,  the  evolution  of  horticultural 
plants,  and  experimental  horticulture.  For  instruction  in  pomology  and  plant  pathology, 
use  is  made  of  the  varietal  and  experimental  plantations  maintained  by  the  department 
and  of  the  Horticulture  Field  Laboratory.  This  building  is  equipped  with  cold  storage 
rooms,  constant-temperature  chambers,  and  a  greenhouse,  and  with  chemical,  physiological, 
histological,  and  pathological  laboratories.  Facilities  for  instruction  in  vegetable  crops  in- 
clude a  physiological  laboratory,  greenhouses,  and  several  acres  of  land  on  which  garden 
operations  are  illustrated  and  the  principal  vegetable  crops  are  grown.  A  laboratory  fur- 
nishes opportunity  for  the  study  of  methods  of  packing.  The  equipment  for  floriculture 
includes  ten  glasshouses,  a  service  building,  and  laboratory  facilities.  The  houses  contain  a 
selection  of  roses,  carnations,  and  chrysanthemums,  and  of  plants  representing  the  forms 
used  in  commercial  and  decorative  or  conservatory  work.  The  ornamental  gardens  furnish 
illustrative  materials  for  students  in  floriculture  and  landscape  architectuie. 

Curriculum  in  Agricultural  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering 

This  curriculum,  outlined  on  page  113,  is  administered  by  the  College  of  Engineering 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. Interested  students  should  inquire  at  the  office  of  the  Associate  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Engineering,  300  Civil  Engineering  Hall,  for  an  outline  of  the  plan. 

Students  interested  in  the  five-year  combination  program  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Agriculture  and  Bachelor  of  Sciencfe  in  Agricultural  Engineering  should  con- 
sult the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  206  Agricultural  Engineering 
Building.  The  curriculum  in  agricultural  engineering  may  be  combined  with  either  the 
curriculum  in  agricultural  science  or  the  curriculum  in  general  agriculture. 

Curriculum  in  Agricultural  Science 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

This  curriculum  is  especially  designed  for  students  who  plan  to  do  graduate  study  in 
agricultural  fields  or  for  those  who  wish  to  engage  in  technical  work  requiring  more  science 
or  mathematics  than  is  included  in  the  general  agriculture  curriculum.  A  student  will  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  curriculum  and  to  continue  in  it  only  if  he  has  a  grade-point  average 
of  3.5  or  higher.  A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit  is  required  for  graduation. 

The  curriculum  lends  itself  to  individualized  programs  of  study.  It  presupposes  careful 
individual  planning  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  adviser  qualified  in  the  student's 
special  field  of  interest.  For  assistance  in  selecting  a  program  plan  and  for  assignment  to 
an  adviser,  call  at  the  office  of  the  Associate  Dean,  104  Mumford  Hall. 

Two  options  are  provided  in  this  curriculum: 

Option  1.  For  students  desiring  preparation  for  graduate  study  or  technical  work  in 
animal,  plant,  or  soil  science. 

Option  2.  For  students  desiring  preparation  for  graduate  study  or  technical  work  in  the 
fields  included  in  agricultural  economics  and  rural  .sociology. 
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Summary 

OPTION    1 
HOURS 

General  University  Requirements  (hygiene,  military 
training,  physical  education,  and  rhetoric) 16 

Group  I:  College  of  Agriculture  Courses 35 

Group  II:  Humanities  (art,  music,  language,  litera- 
ture, philosophy) 6 

Group  III:  Social  Science  (economics,  geography,  his- 
tory, political  science,  psychology,  sociology)    ....       6 

Group  IV:  Biological  Science  (bacteriology,  botany, 
entomology,  physiology,  zoology)    lOi 

Group  V:  Physical  Science  (chemistry,  geology,  math- 
ematics,  physics)    lOi 

Elcctives  (unrestricted)   22 

Total  Required  for  Graduation  130 


OPTION    2 
HOURS 

16 

35 


162 


16 
35 

130 


FIRST    SEMESTER 


First  Year 

HOURS 


Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition     3 
Math.  Ill-Algebra,  or  Math  112-Col- 

lege  Algebra^ 5  or  3 

Chem.  101  or  102— General  Chemistry. 5  or  3 

Hygiene   101— Health  Lectures    2 

Physical  Education   I 

Military  (men)   ; I 

Electives    0  to  5 


Total   IStoli 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

Math.   114— Plane  Trigonometry^   ....  2 
Chem.    105— Inorganic   Chemistry   and 
Qualitative  Analysis,  or  Chem.   106 

—Inorganic  Chemistry   5 

Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men)   1 

Electives    3  to  I 


Total  15  to  181 


Second,  Third,  and   Fourth   Years 

The  programs  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  should  be  planned  in  consultationj 
with  the  faculty  adviser. 

General  Curriculum  in  Agriculture 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

This  curriculum  is  designed  for  students  in  agricultural  fields  not  requiring  an  inten- 
sive science  foundation.  The  fields  may  include  agricultural  marketing,  animal  and  poultry] 
science,  dairy  production,  farm  crops,  farm  management,  farm  mechanization,  pomology, 
rural  group  leadership,  soil  conservation,  vegetable  production,  vocational  agriculture,  andi 
others  as  agreed  upon  by  the  faculty.  A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit  is  required  fori 
graduation. 


'  All  students  in  Option  1  must  complete  a  total  of  forty-five  hours  in  Groups  IV  and  V  combined,! 
with  a  minimum  of  ten  Iiours  in  eacli. 

=>  Students  in  Option  2  must  include  at  least  eight  hours  in  economics. 

'  Tlie  student  plaiming  to  take  advanced  work  in  chemistry  may  take  Math.  117  or  127  insteadl 
of  the  indicated  mathematics  course. 
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First  Year 

FIRST   SEMESTER  HOURS  SECOND   SEMESTER  HOURS 

Rhet.   101— Rhetoric  and  Composition     3  Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and  Composition     3 

Bot.  100— General  Botany  4  Chem.  101  or  102— General  Chemistry. 5  or  3 

Hygiene  101— Health  Lectures  2  Zool.  104— General  Zoology 4 

Physical  Education   1  Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men)   1  Military  (men)   1 

Two  Courses  from  Group  I  6  One   Course   from    Group   I    3  or  4 


Total 17  Total  15  to  18 

Second  Year 

Geol.  105— Agricultural  Geology   3  Agron.  201— Soils 5 

Chem.  132— Elementary  Organic  Chem-  Econ.  108— Elements  of  Economics  ...  3 

istry  3  Physical  Education 1 

Physical  Education 1  Military  (men)   1 

Military  (men) 1  Two  Courses  from  Group  I  6 

Three  Courses  from  Group  I   9 


Total 17  Total 16 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 

During  the  third  and  fourth  years  the  student  must  elect  sufficient  courses  in  agricul- 
ture to  make  a  total  of  fifty  hours  in  agricultural  courses  including  those  prescribed.  The 
student  must  also  earn  a  minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours  credit  in  humanities  and  social 
studies,  and  sufficient  unrestricted  electives  to  bring  his  total  credits  up  to  the  130  hours 
required  for  graduation. 

Group  I:  Courses  in  agriculture  required  of  all  students  in  the  general  agriculture  cur- 
riculum. All  students  should  complete  this  list  before  the  third  year  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  possible. 

HOURS 

Agr.  Econ.  100— Introductory  Agricultural  Economicsi   3 

Agr.  Eng.  101— Introduction   to  Agricultural  Engineering   3 

Agron.    121— Crop    Production    4 

An.  Sci.  101— Introduction  to  Animal  Science 3 

An.  Sci.  102— Principles  of  Feeding 3 

D.S.  100— Introduction  to  Dairy  Production  3 

Forestry     101— General    Forestry,    or    Forestry     102— Farm    Forestry,    or 

Horticulture    Elective    3  or  2 

Hort.  100— Introductory  Horticulture   3 

Total     24  or  25 

Group  II:  A  minimum  of  twelve  hours  in  humanities  and  social  studies  to  be  selected 
from  art,  economics,  English,  foreign  language,  geography,  history,  journalism,  landscape 
architecture,   law,   music,   philosophy,  political   science,   psychology,  sociology,   or   speech. 

General  Curriculum  in  Agriculture 

(With  Major  for  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture) 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

The  purpose  of  this  curriculum  is  to  train  young  men  to  teach  agriculture  in  high 
schools  having  departments  of  vocational  agriculture.  In  addition  to  the  training  outlined 
in  this  curriculum,  the  present  Illinois  State  Plan  for  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture 

'  Students  entering  as  juniors  or  seniors  should  substitute  Agr.  Econ.  120  or  130  for  Agr.  Econ.  100. 
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calls  for  a  iiiiniiiium  of  two  years  of  j)iactical  experience  on  llie  farm  after  reaching  the  age 
of  sixteen. 

A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit,  counting  the  first  two  years  in  military  trainini; 
and  pliysical  education,  as  outlined  below,  is  required  for  graduation.  While  students  are 
advised  to  take  courses  in  the  order  indicated,  they  may,  with  the  approval  of  their  advisers, 
take  courses  at  another  time. 

Students  who  complete  this  curriculum  will  possess  a  teaching  minor  in  the  biological 
sciences  and  are  also  qualified  to  teach  general  science. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  do  student  teaching  must  file  application  for  admission  to  Educational 
Practice  (Agr.  Ed.  276)  during  the  month  of  March  in  that  semester.  Transfer  students  and 
former  students  who  are  not  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  must  make  application  for 
admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Agr.  Ed.  276)  between  September  15  and  October  15 
of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student  Teaching. 


FIRST   SEMESTER 


First  Year 

HOURS 


Bot.  100— General  Botany   4 

Hygiene  101— Health  Lectures,  or  Hy- 
giene 104— Personal  and  Community 

Hygiene    2 

Rhet.   101— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men)   1 

Two  Courses  from  Group  I 6 


Total 17 


SECOND   SEMESTER 


Chem.  101  or  102-General  Chemistry  5  or  3 
Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and  Composition     3 

Zool.  104— General  Zoology 4 

Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men)    1 

One  Course  from  Group  I   3  or  4 


Total  15  to  18 


Second  Year 


Agr.  Eng.  Ill— Farm  Structures  and 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation,  or 
Agr.   Eng.    112— Tractors   and   Field 

Machinery    3 

Ed.  101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 

Profession 2 

Geol.  105— Agricultural  Geology   3 

Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men)   1 

Two  Courses  from  Group  I   6 


Agr.  Eng.  112— Tractors  and  Field  Ma- 
chinery, or  Agr.  Eng.  Ill— Farm 
Structures  and  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation       3 

Chem.  132— Elementai7  Organic  Chem- 
istry        3 

Econ.  108— Elements  of  Economics  ...     3 

Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men)   1 

Two  Courses  from  Group  I    6 


Total 16 


Total 17 


Third  Year 


Agron.  201-Soils   5 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology     4 
Speech     101— Principles     of     Effective 

Speaking 3 

-Agricultural  Electives   3  to  6 


Total  IStoli 
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Agr.  Econ.  120— Farm  Management   ..  3 

Hist.  152— History  of  the  United  States, 

I865-I951 3 

Ed.     201— Foundations     of     American 

Education 2 

Ed.  240— Principles  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation      2 

Agricultural  Electives  6 

Total 16 
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Fourth  Year 

(Semesters  are  interchangeable.  Courses  taken  with  practice  teaching  will  be 
offered  during  a  ten-week  period.) 

Agr.  Ed.  276— Practice  in  Agricultural  Pol.  Sci.  150— American  Government  .     3 

Education 5  Electives  (including  two  hours  of  hu- 

Agr.  Ed.  277— Programs  and  Procedures  manities)^   1 1  to  17 

in  Agricultural  Education 5 

Agr.  Eng.  201-Farm  Shop  Work,  D.S. 

204— Dairy     Production/     or     other 

Agricultural  Elective 2  to  3 

Ed.  211— Educational  Psychology   ....     3 


Total  15  to  16  Total  14  to  20 

Group  I:  Courses  in  agriculture  required  of  all  students  in  the  general  agriculture  cur- 
riculum: 

HOURS 

Agr.  Econ.   100— Introductory  Agricultural  Economics    3 

Agron.    121— Crop   Production    4 

An.  Sci.  101— Introduction  to  Animal  Science   3 

An.  Sci.   102— Principles  of  Feeding   3 

D.S.  100— Introduction  to  Dairy  Production  3 

Hort.    100— Introductory   Horticulture    3 

Forestry    101— General    Forestry,    or    Forestry     102— Farm    Forestry,    or 

Horticulture   Elective    " 3  or  2 


Total 22  or  21 

Fifth  Year 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Education 

FIRST   SEMESTER  UNITS  SECOND   SEMESTER  UNII 

Agricultural    Courses    with    Graduate  Agricultural    Courses    with    Graduate 

Credit    2  Credit    2 

Ed.   311— Psychology   of   Learning   for  Two  of  the  following: 

Teachers i/^  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education   .   \/o 

Ed.     312— Mental     Hygiene    and     the  Ed.  302— History  of  American  Educa- 

School   1/^  tion    \^ 

Electives   1  Ed.  303— Comparative  Education   . .   y^ 

Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Edu- 
cation       1/2 

Electives    1 


Total 4  Total 4 

Program   in  Agriculture  and  Law 

A  plan  has  been  agreed  upon  between  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  College  of 
Law  by  which  a  student  may  earn  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  and  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  six  years.  In  this  case  the  student  must  plan  carefully  so  as 
to  include  all  prescribed  courses  in  agriculture  during  the  first  three  years,  after  which  he 
transfers  to  the  College  of  Law  for  the  fourth  year.  He  can  thus  receive  the  agricultural 
degree  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  and  the  law  degree  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year.  This 
program  can  best  be  fitted  into  the  agricultural  science  curriculum  under  Option  2.  Stu- 
dents who  are  interested  may  obtain  an  outline  of  this  plan  from  the  Office  of  the  Associ- 
ate Dean,  104  Mumford  Hall. 


*  D.S.  204  is  offered  in  the  second  semester  only. 

*  A  total  of  six  hours  of  humanities  is  necessary  for  certification. 
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Curriculum  in  Dairy  Technology 

I      For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sciejice  in  Dairy  Technology 

The  following  program  is  designed  for  students  interested  in  the  technical  or  business 
aspects  of  dairy  manufacturing.  A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit  is  required  for  gradua- 
tion. 

All  students  specializing  in  dairy  technology  are  expected  to  take  an  inspection  trip 
either  in  the  junior  or  senior  year.  This  trip  costs  about  $35. 


First  Year 


FIRST   SEMESTER 


Rhet.   101— Rhetoric  and  Composition     3 
Math.  Ill-Algebra,  or  Math.  112-Col- 

lege  Algebra   5  or  3 

Chem.  101  or  102— General  Chemistry. 5  or  3 

Hygiene  101— Health  Lectures 2 

Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men) 1 


SECOND    SEMESTER  HOURS 

Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

Math.    114— Plane   Trigonometry    ....  2 
Chem.    105— Inorganic   Chemistry   and 

Qualitative  Analysis    5 

D.S.  100— Introduction  to  Dairy  Produc- 
tion      3 

Physical  Education 1 

Military    (men)    1 


Total 13  to  17 


Total 15 


Second  Year 


Bact.   104  and   105— Introductory   Bac- 
teriology    5 

D.T.  101— Introduction  to  Dairy  Tech- 
nology    3 

D.T.  103— Dairy  Products  Judging  .  .  1 

Econ.  108— Elements  of  Economics  ....  3 

Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men)    1 

Electives   3 


D.S.  150— General  Dairy  Bacteriology  .  2 

D.S.    151— General    Dairy   Bacteriology  3 

D.T.  104— Dairy  Products  Judging  ....  1 
Chem.     122— Elementary    Quantitative 

Analysis    5 

Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men)    1 

Electives   3 


Total 17 


Total 16 


Third  Year 


D.T.  303-Cheese  Manufacture   3 

Chem.  133— Elementary  Organic  Chem- 
istry       5 

Physics  lOl— General  Physics  (Mechan- 
ics, Heat,  and  Sound)    5 

Electives    3  to  5 


D.T.  302-Creamery  Butter  Manufac- 
ture        3 

D.T.  304-Market  Milk 3 

Accy.  201— Fundamentals  of  Account- 
ing       3 

Physics  102— General  Physics  (Light, 
Electricity,   and   Magnetism)    5 

Electives  3 


Total  16  to  18 


Total 17 


Fourth  Year 


D.T.  301— Ice  Cream  Manufacture  ....     3 
Electives  15 


D.T.   306-Condensed   Milk   and   Milk 

Powder  Manufacture 3 

Electives   15 


Total 


U 


Total 


U 


Group  I:  A  minimum  of  fifteen  hours  in  courses  offered  by  the  College  of  Agriculture 
is  required  in  addition  to  those  agricultural  courses  prescribed.  Electives  in  this  group  are 
to  be  chosen  from  advanced  courses  with  the  guidance  of  an  adviser. 
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Group  II:  A  minimum  of  twelve  hours  to  be  selected  from  art,  economics,  English, 
foreign  language,  geography,  history,  journalism,  landscape  architecture,  law,  music, 
philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  or  speech. 

Curriculum  in  Floriculture 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Floriculture 

The  following  program  is  designed  for  students  preparing  to  grow  and  sell  flowers  and 
other  ornamental  plants  or  to  do  teaching  and  research  in  this  field.  In  addition  to  pre- 
scribed courses,  a  minimum  of  four  hours  is  required  in  English,  foreign  language,  geog- 
raphy, history,  landscape  architecture,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  rhetoric, 
sociology,  or  speech.  A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit  is  required  for  graduation. 

Students  registered  in  floriculture  are  required  to  make  at  least  one  inspection  trip 
before  graduation.  The  trip  costs  about  $25. 


First  Year 


FIRST   SEMESTER 


Chem.  101  or  102-General  Chemistry  .5  or  3 

Hort.  121— Plant  Propagation   3 

Rhet.   101— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

Bot.  100-General  Botany 4 

Hygiene  101— Health  Lectures 2 

Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)   1 


Total   17  to  19 


SECOND   SEMESTER 


Chem.  132— Elementary  Organic  Chem- 
istry     3 

Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 
Entom.   101   and   102— Destructive  and 

Useful  Insects  5 

Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men)   I 

Electives    3  to  5 


Total  16  to  18 


Second   Year 


Accy.  101— Principles  of  Accounting   .  3 

Bot.  130-Plant  Physiology   5 

Econ.   108— Elements  of  Economics    .  .  3 

Geol.  105— Agricultural  Geology 3 

Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men)   1 

Electives    0  to  2 


Total  16  to  18 


Accy.  105— Accounting  Procedure 3 

Agron.  201-Soils   5 

Bot.  160— Introductory  Systematic  Bot- 
any    3 

Hort.  122— Greenhouse  Management  . .  3 

Physical  Education 1 

Militaiy  (men)   1 

Electives    0  to  2 


Total  16  to  18 


Third  Year 


Bot.  317-Plant  Pathology 3 

Hort.    223— Commercial    Floricultural 

Crops 3 

Hort.  321-Floricultural  Physiology  . .     3 

L.A.  251-Trees  and  Shrubs  3 

Electives    3  to  6 


Total 15toK 


Hort.    224— Commercial    Floricultural 

Crops 3 

Hort.  230-Garden  Flowers  3 

Hort.  322-Plant  Nutrition  3 

L.A.  252— Trees  and  Shrubs  3 

Electives    3  to  6 


Total  15toU 


Fourth  Year 


Hort.  231— Floral  Decoration   3 

Electives    12  to  15 


Total  IStoK 


Hort.  226-Tender  Bedding  Plants   . .     3 

Hort.  232-Floral  Decorations 3 

L.A.    164— Appreciation   of   Landscape 

Architecture    3 

Electives    6  to  9 

Total  15  to  18 
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Suggested  Electives 

(Second,  Third,  or  Fourth  Year) 

HOURS 

Agron.  323— Improvement  of  Farm  Crops  by  Breeding 3 

Bot.  322-Genetics 4 

Bus.  Law  261— Summary  ot  Business  Law   3 

Entom.  319— Chemical  Control  of  Insects   4 

Hort.  204-Spraying    3 

Hort.  345— Growth  and  Development  of  Vegetable  Crops   4 

Hort.  382— Improvement  of  Horticultural  Crops  by  Breeding   3 

Mktg.  101— Principles  of  Marketing 3 

Mktg.  271 -Salesmanship 2 

Mktg.  281— Introduction   to  Advertising    3 

Rhet.  151— Business  Letter  Writing 2 

Curriculum  in  Food  Technology 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Food  Technology 

This  program  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  employment  as  food 
production,  quality  control,  research,  or  technical  sales  workers  in  governmental  agencies, 
educational  institutions,  and  in  such  food  processing  industries  as  canning,  freezing,  fer- 
menting, milling  and  baking,  vegetable  oil  processing,  and  confection  manufacturing.  A 
total  of  130  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  and  physical  edu- 
cation, is  required  for  graduation. 

Students  are  strongly  urged  to  engage  in  at  least  one  summer  of  employment  in  se- 
lected food  processing  industries  and  are  required  to  go  on  a  senior  inspection  trip  of  three 
days'  duration.  Estimated  cost  of  inspection  trip  is  $35. 

First  Year 

FIRST   SEMESTER  HOURS  SECX3ND   SEMESTER  HOURS 

Math.  117— Combined  Freshman  Math-  Math.  127— Combined  Freshman  Math- 
ematics^      5              ematics' 4 

D.G.S.  Ill— Verbal  Communication   ..  4  D.G.S.  112— Verbal  Communication   ..  4 

Chem.  101  or  102— General  Chemistry   5  or  3  Chem.    105— Inorganic   Chemistry   and 

Hygiene   101— Health  Lectures    2               Qualitative  Analysis   5 

Physical  Education 1           Bot.  100— General  Botany   4 

Military  (men)   1           Physical  Education 1 


Military  (men)   1 


Total  14  to  16  Total 17 

Second  Year 

Math.  137-Calculus* 3  Math.  147-Calculus' 3 

Physics  103— General  Physics  (Mechan-  Physics     104— General     Physics     (Elec- 

ics,  Heat,  and  Sound)   5  tricity.  Magnetism,  Light,  and  Mod- 

Chem'.    122— Elementary    Quantitative  em  Physics)  5 

Analysis 5  Chem.  133— Elementary  Organic  Chem- 

Zool.  104— General  Zoology  4  istry  5 

Physical  Education 1  Electives   3 

Military  (men)   1  Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men)   1 


Total 17  Total 16 


'Students  lacking  the  necessary  entrance  requirements  for  Math.  117  will  take  the  sequence 
of  Math.   Ill,  Algebra,  Math.  114,  Plane  Trigonometry,  and  Math.   122,  Analytic  Geometry. 

'  Students  who  follow  tlie  algebra,  trigonometry,  analytic  geometry  sequence  will  take  Math, 
132  and  142,  Calculus. 
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Third  Year 


F.T.  201— Elements  of  Food  Technol- 
ogy       3 

F.T.  269— Raw  Materials  for  Processing    3 

Bact.  104  and  105— Introductory  Bac- 
teriology       5 

Chem.  247— Elementary  Physical  Chem- 
istry*         4 

Electives   2 


F.T.  202— Elements  of  Food  Technol- 
ogy       3 

F.T.  270— Raw  Materials  for  Process- 
ing       3 

Bact.  308— Food  and  Applied  Bacteri- 
ology        5 

Chem.  249-Chemistry  of  Colloids'  ...     3 

Electives   3 


Total 17 


Total 17 


Fourth  Year 


Chem.  350— Biochemistry 5 

F.T.  301— Food  Processing 4 

F.T.    363-Unit    Operations    in    Food 

Technology    3 

Electives   4 


Chem.  329— Food  Analysis    5 

F.T.  206— Inspection   Trip    0 

F.T.  302— Food  Processing 4 

F.T.   332— Principles   of   Sanitation   in 
the     Processing    and    Handling    of 

Foods 4 

Electives   3 


Total 16 


Total 16 


Electives 

A  minimum  of  fifteen  hours  shall  be  selected  from  art,  economics,  English,  foreign 
language,  geography,  history,  journalism,  landscape  architecture,  law,  music,  philosophy, 
political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  and  speech.  Social  science  courses  offered  by  the 
Division  of  General  Studies  may  be  used  to  satisfy  this  requirement.  Students  contemplating 
continuation  of  their  studies  for  an  advanced  degree  are  advised  to  elect  one  of  the  for- 
eign languages. 

Curriculum  in  Restaurant  Management 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Restaurant  Management 

This  four-year  curriculum  is  provided  for  students,  both  men  and  women,  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  home  economics  who  desire  training  in  restaurant  management.  In 
addition  to  preparation  for  this  field,  students  may,  by  use  of  appropriate  electives,  prepare 
for  work  as  purchasing  agents,  kitchen  equipment  and  layout  specialists,  food  inspectors, 
and  for  other  allied  occupations.  A  total  of  130  hours  of  credit  is  required  for  graduation. 

Two  summers  (a  minimum  of  eight  weeks  each),  or  equivalent,  of  practical  restaurant 
experience  are  required  and  should  be  completed  before  registering  in  Home  Economics 
355.  This  experience  normally  should  come  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  third  years. 


FIRST   SEMESTER 


First  Year 

HOURS 


SECOND   SEMESTER 


Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 
Physiol.   103— Introduction   to  Human 

Physiology    4 

Chem.    101    or    102-General    Chemis- 
try, or  Electives" 5  or  3 

Hygiene  101— Health  Lectures 2 

Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men)   1 


Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

Psych.  103— Human  Behavior 4 

Speech     101— Principles     of     Effective 

Speaking 3 

Chem.  101  or  102— General  Chemistry, 

or  Electives" 5  or  3 

Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men)   1 


Total  14  to  16 


Total  15  to  17 


*  Students  adequately  qualified  may  substitute  Chem.  240  and  342,  Elementary  Physical  Chem- 
istry, for  Chem.  247  and  249. 

^Students  taking  Chem.  101  or  102  the  first  semester  may  take  electives  the  second  semester; 
those  taking  electives  the  first  semester  must  take  Chem.  101  or  102  the  second  semester. 
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Second  Year 


Chem.  132— Elementary  Organic  Chem- 
istry    3 

Sociol.   100— Principles  of  Sociology   . .  3 

English  Literature  3 

Home     Econ.      130— Introduction      to 

Foods  and  Nutrition    2 

Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men)    1 

Electives    2  to  4 


Bact.    104  and   105— Introductory   Bac- 
teriology     5 

Econ.   108— Elements  of  Economics   . .  3 

English  Literature 3 

Rhet.  151— Business  Letter  Writing  ..  2 

Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men)   1 

Electives    0  to  3 


Total  15  to  17 


Total  15  ton 


Third  Year 

Bus.   Law   261— Summary   of   Business  Mktg.  101— Principles  of  Marketing  .  .     3 

Law   3  Econ.  248— Personnel  Administration  .     3 

Econ.  240— Labor  Problems 3  Home  Econ.  220— Dietetics   3 

Home  Econ.  131— Foods 3  Home  Econ.  240— Quantity  Cookery    .     5 

An.  Sci.  104— Selection  and  Use  of  Meat     2  Accy.    105— Accounting   Procedure/  or 

Accy.  101— Principles  of  Accounting,  or  Electives   3 

Accy.  201— Fundamentals  of  Account- 
ing^         3 

Electives    2  or  3 

Total 16  or  17  Total 17 


Fourth  Year 


Home  Econ.  345— Institution  Manage- 
ment         3 

Home  Econ.  350— Institution  Dietaries 
and  Administration    4 

Accy.  265— Hotel  Accounting  3 

Electives    6  to  i 


Total   16  to  18 


Home  Econ.  253— Restaurant  Interior     3 
Home  Econ.  355— Advanced  Quantity 

Cookery  and  Catering   3 

Mgmt.  204— Industrial  Purchasing   ...     3 
Electives    6  to9j 


Total  15  to  18 


Preforestry  Program 

The  object  of  the  two-year  preforestry  curriculum  is  to  prepare  young  men  to  enter 
a  school  of  professional  forestry  with  two  years  of  advanced  standing.  The  preforestry 
curriculum  provides  a  course  of  study  similar  to  that  given  during  the  first  two  years  at  a 
school  of  forestry.  Completion  of  the  preforestry  curriculum  requires  a  minimum  of  sixty- 
one  hours  of  work  in  addition  to  the  University  requirements  in  militar)'  training  and 
physical  education.  Many  forestry  schools  have  adopted  high  scholarship  requirements 
and  will  not  accept  students  who  do  not  maintain  high  grades.  Some  of  them  will  not  ac- 
cept out-of-state  students  whose  averages  in  their  preforestry  work  are  below  4.0.  A  student 
who  wishes  to  follow  this  curriculum  should  declare  his  intention  as  soon  as  possible  and 
ask  to  be  assigned  to  a  faculty  adviser  in  the  Department  of  Foresti-)-.  The  faculty  advi.ser 
should  be  consulted  about  the  choice  of  electives  best  suited  to  admission  to  the  particular 
school  of  forestry  which  the  individual  expects  to  enter. 


^  Students  who  elect  Accy.  101  must  also  take  Accy.  105. 
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First  Year 

FIRST   SEMESTER  HOURS  SECOND   SEMESTER  HOURS 

Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition     3  Chem.  101  or  102— General  Chemistry  .5  or  3 

Forestry  101— General  Forestry    3  Rhet.  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition  .     3 

Math.  Ill— Algebra,  or  Math.  112— Col-  Math.    114— Plane   Trigonometry    ....     2 

lege  Algebra 5  or  3  G.E.D.  101— Elements  of  Drawing  ....     4 

Bot.  100— General  Botany 4  Zool.  104— General  Zoology 4 

Hygiene   101— Health  Lectures    2  Physical  Education 1 

Physical  Education   1  MiHtary  (men)   1 

Military  (men)   1 


Total  17  to  19  Total  18  to  20 

Second  Year 

C.E.  1 15— General  Surveying 3          Agron.  201— Soils  5 

Econ.  108— Elements  of  Economics  ....     3           Physical  Education   1 

Geol.    105— Agricultural   Geology    ....     3           Military  (men)   1 

Physical  Education   1           Electives   11 

Military  (men)   1 

Electives    5  to  7 


Total   16  tol8  Total 18 

Electives 

HOURS 

Bot.    130— Plant    Physiology    5 

Bot.   160— Introductory  Systematic  Botany    3 

Chem.   132— Elementary  Organic  Chemistry   3 

Geog.    1 1 1— Introduction   to   Meteorology    3 

Physics  101— General  Physics  (Mechanics,  Heat,  and  Sound)   5 

Physics  102— General  Physics  (Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism)   5 

Pol.   Sci.    150— American   Government    3 

Speech  101— Principles  of  Effective  Speaking  3 

Curriculum  in  Home  Economics 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics 

This  four-year  curriculum  is  provided  for  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who 
desire  general  or  professional  training  in  home  economics.  The  120  hours  required  for 
graduation  include  prescribed  courses  of  which  at  least  twenty-nine  hours  must  be  in  home 
economics  courses  selected  from  Groups  I,  II,  and  III    (see  page  64). 

The  first  two  years  of  this  curriculum,  shown  in  detail,  provide  a  foundation  for  the 
\arious  fields  of  concentration  and  allow  some  variation  according  to  the  purposes  of  in- 
dividual students.  The  third  and  fourth  years  are  largely  determined  by  the  field  of  con- 
centration selected;  the  nine  options  are  described  on  page  64.  Students  who  hold  scholar- 
ships in  home  economics  must  take  at  least  four  hours  each  semester  in  home  economics 
or  in  courses  prerequisite  thereto.  At  least  five  hours  of  advanced  courses  in  one  of  the 
fields  of  concentration  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  the  University  by  any  student  trans- 
ferring from  another  institution. 

A  student  may  also  qualify  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  home  economics  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education   (page  94)  or  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences   (page  176). 
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Prescribed  Courses 

HOURS 

Art    185'    2 

Bact.  104^ 5 

Chein.  101  or  102=  and  132  or  133   6  to  10 

Econ.  108 3 

English  Literature    6 

Home  Economics  (Group  I,  II,  and  III)   29 

Hygiene  101    2 

Physical  Education  (four  semesters)  0 

Phvsiol.   103=   4 

Psych.  100  or  103   4 

Rhet.  101  and  102   6 

Social   Sciences'    6 

Sociol.  100  3 


Total,  Prescribed    76  to  80 

Open  Electives   44  to  40 


Total  Required  for  Graduation    120 

Group  I:  The  following  courses  totaling  nine  hours  are  required  of  all  students  in  th^ 
curriculum:  Home  Econ.  130,  170,  180,  and  201. 

Group  II:  A  minimum  of  eight  hours  chosen  from  the  following  courses  is  required: 
Home  Econ.  131,  161,  162,  182,  185,  186,  202,  272.  Home  Econ.  232  is  also  a  Group  II  cours 
for  Options  5  and  7.  Students  concentrating  in  Options  2  or  6  must  select  twelve  hours 
from  this  group. 

Group  III:  A  minimum  of  twelve  hours  of  advanced  work  in  the  student's  field  of  con- 
centration must  be  selected  from  the  following  options: 

1.  Apparel  Design.  Home  Econ.  285,  286,  386,  395;  Accy.  201;  Art  115,  121,  122,  125, 
126,  223,  224;  Econ.  378;  Rhet.  151;  and  Speech  101  are  required. 

2.  The  Child  and  the  Family.  Six  hours  selected  from  Home  Econ.  210,  228,  301,  305; 
and  six  hours  selected  from  other  advanced  courses  in  home  economics  or  from  courses  in 
anthropology,  education,  psychology,  social  welfare  administration,  and  sociology. 

3.  Foods  and  Nutrition.  Twelve  hours  selected  from  Home  Econ.  220,  232,  291,  292, 
320,  322,  324,  328,  329,  330,  331.  The  following  courses  are  also  required:  Chem.  105,  122. 
133  (instead  of  132),  350. 

4.  General  Home  Economics.  Twelve  hours  selected  from  any  advanced  home  eco- 
nomics courses,  except  Home  Econ.  272. 

5.  Hospital  Dietetics.  Home  Econ.  220,  240,  320,  345,  350;  Chem.  105,  133  (instead  of 
132),  3.50;  and  Ed.  211  are  required. 

6.  Household  Management.  Six  hours  selected  from  Home  Econ.  210,  232,  273,  291,i 
292,  361,  378,  379;  and  six  hours  selected  from  other  advanced  courses  in  home  economics 
or  from  courses  in  economics. 

7.  Institution  Management.  Home  Econ.  220,  240,  330,  345,  350;  Accy.  101  and  105,  or 
201;  Econ.  248;  and  Ed.  211  are  required.  In  order  to  meet  the  American  Dietetic  Associa- 
tion training  course  requirements,  the  following  courses  must  be  included:  Chem.  105,  133, 
350. 

8.  Retailing  Apparel  and  Home  Furnishings.  Eleven  hours  selected  from  Home  Econ 
285,  286,  380,  388  or  389,  395.  The  following  courses  are  also  required:  Accy.  201;  Art  1154 
185,  and   186,  or  Art   121   and   122;   Econ.  378;   Mktg.   101.  211,  271,  281,  315;   Rhet.  151; 
Speech  101. 


i| 


'  Each  student  following  Option   1   or  8  nuist  take  the  art  courses  prescribed  in  these  options, 
=  Students  in  Options  1  and  8  need  not  lake  the  prescribed  bacteriology  and  physiology  courses  butji 

must  take  Chem.  101  or  102  and  an  additional  five  to  seven  liours  chosen  from  courses  in  bacteriology, 

botany,  geology,  or  physiologv;  thcv  need  not  take  Chem.  132  or  KSS. 

'Only  students  concentrating  in  Options  2,  1,  6,  or  9  must  take  at  least  six  hours  in  economics, 

history,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  or  sociology,  in  addition  to  Econ.    108,  Psych.    100 

or  103.  and  Sociol.   100. 
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9.  Textiles  and  Clothing.  Twelve  hours  selected  from  Home  Econ.  232,  285,  286,  291, 
292.  380,  386,  388,  389,  395.  Art  186  is  also  required. 

For  those  interested  in  home  economics  and  journalism,  a  sequence  of  journalism 
Icourses  may  be  taken  in  addition  to  any  of  the  above  options.  The  following  courses  are 
required:  Journ.  211,  281,  382;  twelve  additional  hours  to  be  selected  from  Journ.  204,  212, 
223,  227,  263,  321,  323,  328,  382,  386,  and  Mktg.  101. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  home  economics  in  secondary  schools  should  follow  the 
curriculum  in  home  economics  education  (see  page  66). 

Suggested  Sequence  of  Prescribed  Courses 
First  Year 


FIRST   SEMESTER  HOURS 

Art  185-Design» 2 

Chem.  101  or  102— General  Chemistry  .5  or  3 
Home     Econ.      170— Introduction      to 

Home  Economics 1 

Home  Econ.    180— Selection  and   Care 

of  Textiles 3 

Hygiene      101— Health     Lectures,     or 

Home    Econ.    130— Introduction    to 

Foods  and  Nutrition 2 

Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition     3 
Physical  Education 1 


SECOND   SEiMESTER  HOURS 

Chem.  132— Elementary  Organic  Chem- 

istry^ 3 

Home     Econ.      130— Introduction      to 
Foods  and  Nutrition,  or  Hygiene  101 

—Health  Lectures   2 

Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and  Composition     3 

Physical  Education   1 

Electives    5  to  7 


Total  15  to  17 


■  Physiol.    103— Introduction   to  Human 

Physiology*     4 

Psych.    100— Introduction    to    Psychol- 
ogy, or  Psych.  103— Human  Behavior    4 

English  Literature 3  or  4 

Econ.  108— Elements  of  Economics  ...     3 

Physical  Education 1 

Electives    0  or  2 


Total  16  to  18 


Second   Year 


Bact.    104— Elementary    Bacteriology'. .     5 
Sociol.  100— Principles  of  Sociology   . .     3 

English   Literature    2  or  3 

Courses  from  Group  IP   6  or  4 

Physical  Education   1 


Total 16  or  17 


Total  15  to  18 


Third  and  Fourth  Years 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years  each  student  will  complete  the  prescribed  courses  in  the 
chosen  area  of  concentration  and  will  elect  courses  from  Groups  II  and  III  to  complete  the 
requirements  for  advanced  work. 

Those  who  choose  Option  3  should  take  Chem.  122  and  Home  Econ.  232  in  the  first 
semester  of  their  third  year. 


'  Each  student  following  Options   1  or  8  must  take  the  art  courses  prescribed  in  these  options. 

2  Each  student  concentrating  in  Options  3  or  5  must  take  Chem.  105  the  second  semester  and 
delay  Chem.  133  until  the  second  year. 

'  Students  in  Options  1  and  8  need  not  take  the  prescribed  bacteriology  and  physiologfy  courses  but 
must  take  Chem.  101  or  102  and  an  additional  five  to  seven  hours  chosen  from  courses  in  bacteriology, 
Ibotany,  geology,  or  physiology;  they  need  not  take  Chem.  132  or  133. 

1        *  Students    preparing    for   vocations    in    foods,    hospital    dietetics,    household    management,    and 
teaching  should  include  Home  Econ.  131  in  the  second  semester  of  the  second  year. 
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Curriculum  in  Vocational  Home  Economics  Education 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  curriculum  is  to  prepare  young  women  to  teach  home  economics 
in  junior  high  schools,  senior  high  schools,  and  junior  colleges.  Secondary  school  courses 
taught  include  composite  courses  in  general  homemaking,  and  courses  in  foods  and  nu- 
trition, clothing  and  textiles,  home  and  family  living,  home  management  and  housing. 

A  minimum  of  124  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  physical 
education,  is  required.  The  courses  below  total  more  than  124  hours  but  represent  a  typi- 
cal load  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  each  semester.  Students  are  required  to  complete  one 
teaching  minor  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  sixteen  semester  hours. 

The  arrangement  of  courses  below  is  recommended.  With  the  approval  of  their  ad- 
visers, students  may  take  courses  at  another  time. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  do  student  teaching  must  file  application  for  admission  to  Educational 
Practice  (Ed.  242)  during  the  month  of  March  in  tiiat  semester.  Transfer  students  and 
former  students  who  are  not  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  must  make  application  for 
admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Ed.  242)  between  September  15  and  October  15  of  the 
fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student  Teaching. 


First  Year 


FIRST    SEMESTER 


Art  185-Design 2 

D.G.S.   Ill— Verbal  Communication^    .     4 

Home  Econ.  130— Introduction  to 
Foods  and  Nutrition,  or  Hygiene  101 
—Health  Lectures,  or  Hygiene  104— 
Personal  and  Community  Hygiene  . .     2 

Home  Econ.  170— Introduction  to 
Home  Economics  I 

Home  Econ.  182— Clothing  Labora- 
tory         2 

Physiol.  103— Introduction  to  Human 
Physiology    4 

Physical  Education   1 


SECOND    SEMESTER  HOURS 

Art  186-Design 2 

Chem.  101  or  102— General  Chemistr}'  .5  or  3 

D.G.S.  112— Verbal  Communication'  ..  4 
Home     Econ.      130— Introduction      to 
Foods  and  Nutrition,  or  Hygiene  101 
—Health  Lectures,  or  Hygiene  104— 

Personal   and   Community    Hygiene  2 

Psych.   103— Human  Behavior   4 

Physical  Education 1 


Total 16 


Total   16  to  18 


Second  Year 


Chem.  132— Elementary  Organic  Chem- 
istry    3 

Ed.  101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 

Profession    2 

Hist.  152— History  of  the  United  States, 

1865-1951 3 

Home  Econ.  161— Family  Housing  ....  3 

Home  Econ.  185— Clothing  2 

Physical  Education   1 

Electives- 3 


Econ.  108— Elements  of  Economics   ...  3 

Home  Econ  .131  —Foods  3 

Home  Econ.   162— The  Home  and  Its 

Furnishings    3 

Home   Econ.    180— Selection   and   Care 

of  Textiles 3 

Home  Econ.  186— Costume  Design  ....  2 

Physical  Education    1 

Electives- 2  or  5 


Total 17 


Total 17  or  1(1 


1  Rhet.  101.  102,  and  Speech  101  may  be  taken  instead  of  D.G.S.  Ill  and  112. 

=  Courses  in  literature  and  contemporary  social  problems  are  recommended  as  electives. 
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Third  Year 


Home  Econ.  201-The  Child  and  His 

Development  3 

Home  Econ.  220— Dietetics   3 

Home  Econ.  232— Food  Economics  and 

Meal  Management 3 

Pol.  Sci.  150— American  Government  .  .  3 

Electives   4  or  5 


Ed.  201— Foimdations  of  American 
Education 2 

Ed.  240— Principles  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation         2 

Home  Econ.  202— Laboratory  in  Child 
Development  2 

Home  Econ.  228— Hygiene  and  Home 
Care  of  the  Sick   1 

Home  Econ.  272— Organization  and 
Management  of   the  Home    3 

Home  Econ.  286— Clothing  3 

Electives   3  or  4 


Total  16  or  17 


Total 16  or  17 


Fourth  Year 

(Semesters  are  interchangeable) 

Bact.  104— Introductory  Bacteriology  ..     3  Ed.  211— Educational  Psychology   ....     3 

Home  Econ.  210— Family  Relationships     3  Ed.   241— Technic   of   Teaching   in    the 

Home  Econ.  273— Home  Management     3  Secondary  School  3 

Electives   7  or  8       Ed.  242— Educational   Practice  in  Sec- 
ondary Education   5 

Home    Econ.    277— The    Teaching    of 

Home  Economics  3 

Electives^ 2  or  3 

Total 16  or  17  Total 16  or  17 


Fifth  Year 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  Education 

I.  Required  Professional  Courses:  units 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education    i/^ 

Ed.  302— History  of  American  Education   i/^ 

Ed.   303— Comparative   Education    i/^ 

Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Education  i/^ 

Ed.  311— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers   \/o 

Ed.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School   y^ 

Ed.  453— Problems  in  Home  Economics  Education    1 

Ed.  456— Curriculum  Problems  and  Trends  in  Secondary  Education,  or 

Home  Econ.   377— Home  Economics  Extension    1  or  i/^ 

Total     3i/4  or  4 

II.  A  total  of  2  or  2i/2  units  chosen  from  the  following  home  economics  courses: 

Home  Management: 

Home  Econ.  361— Farm  Home  Planning  in  Relation  to  Function i/^ 

Home   Econ.   378,   379— Problems  in   Home  Management    1/4  to  1 

Foods  and  Nutrition: 

Home  Econ.  320— Diet  in  Disease   i/^ 

Home  Econ.  322— Physical  Growth  and  Nutrition   i/^ 

Home  Econ.  330— Experimental  Foods  i^ 

Home  Econ.  331— Problems  in  Foods   i/^ 

Textiles  and  Clothing: 

Home  Econ.  380— Textiles   1/2. 

1  This  elective  must  be  selected  to  allow  for  six  weeks  off-campus  teaching.  Suggested  are:  Home 
icon.  378,  379,  388,  389. 
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Home  Econ.  386— Clothing  Design  and  Construction  1 

Home   Econ.   388,   389— Problems  in   Textiles   and   Clothing    i/^  to  1 

Home  Econ.  39.5— Fashion  Analysis    i/^ 

Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships: 

Home  Econ.  301— Advanced  Problems  in  Home  Guidance  of  Children  i/^ 

Home  Econ.  410— Problems  in  Family  Living   1 

Home  Econ.  481  and/or  482— Seminar  in  Family  Relationships  and/or 

Child  Development    1 

HI.  Electives 2 


Total 8 

UNDERGRADUATE  MINOR   IN   HOME   ECONOMICS 

HOURS 

Home  Econ.  120— Elementary  Nutrition    2 

Home  Econ.   125— Introduction   to   Foods    3 

Home  Econ.  162— The  Home  and  Its  Furnishings   3 

Home  Econ.  180— Selection  and  Care  of  Textiles 3 

Home  Econ.   182— Clothing  Laboratory   2 

Home  Econ.   185— Clothing   2 

Home  Econ.  201— The  Child  and  His  Development  3 

Home  Econ.  271— Home  Management   2 


Total 20 
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Airport    Runways 


SNJ   Link.   Research   Equipment   in   the   Use 
of  a  Synthetic  Training  Aid 


Institute  of  Aviation 


The  Institute  of  Aviation  is  the  administrative  agency  responsible  for 
the  promotion  and  correlation  of  the  educational  and  research  activities 
related  to  aviation  in  all  parts  of  the  University.  Its  cooperative  relation- 
ships extend  into  all  departments,  and  its  administrative  direction  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  director  who  has  the  advice  and  assistance  of  an  executive  com- 
mittee. 

The  Institute  has  a  two-year  aircraft  maintenance  curriculum  on  the 
college  level  which  is  designed  not  only  to  prepare  students  for  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration  Aircraft  and  Aircraft  Engine  Mechanic  ratings  but 
also  to  give  them  a  well-rounded  education  in  related  subjects. 

Many  of  the  various  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  are  giving 
courses  with  which  the  Institute  of  Aviation  cooperates.  Examples  of  these 
are  the  professional  pilot  curriculum  in  the  Division  of  General  Studies,  the 
aeronautical  engineering  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  and  the 
airline-airport  management  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration. 

From  time  to  time  the  Institute  issues  bulletins  reporting  research 
and  containing  information  of  value  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  and  to  the 
aeronautical  industry.  Limited  extension  service,  advice,  and  help  are  avail- 
able through  the  Institute  to  Illinois  operators  and  communities  having 
airports. 

The  Institute,  in  addition  to  academic  instruction,  publication  activi- 
ties, flight  training,  and  aeronautical  research,  is  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  Airport  which  is  owned  and  sponsored  by  the  University. 
The  Airport,  with  an  area  of  762  acres,  is  located  near  U.  S.  Route  45,  six 
miles  southwest  of  the  Illini  Union  Building  on  the  Urbana  campus.  Its 
purpose  is  to  implement  a  comprehensive  program  of  aviation  education 
and  research,  and  to  provide  commercial  and  private  landing  facilities  for 
the  promotion  of  national  air  transport  and  defense.  The  Airport  provides 
the  University  and  the  community  with  excellent  air  transportation  termi- 
nal facilities,  and  also  makes  possible  the  effectuation  of  military  aviation 
training  programs.  It  provides  the  students  with  an  opportunity  to  engage 
in  flying  activities,  both  as  a  part  of  general  education  and  in  connection 
with  professional  objectives.  The  administration,  operation,  and  servicing 
activities  of  the  Airport  furnish  students  and  faculty  with  an  opportunity 
for  laboratory  study  and  research. 

I  The  land  and  rights-of-way  for  the  Airport  were  purchased  by  the 
University  from  funds  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois. 
The   present  completed   facilities,   financed  by  the   Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
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ministration,  through  federal  funds,  and  by  the  Department  of  Aeronautics 
of  the  state  of  Illinois,  through  state  funds,  consist  of  three  concrete  run 
ways  each  5,300  feet  long  and   150  feet  wide;  one  turfed  runway  4,00C 
feet  long  and  150  feet  wide;  a  total  of  12,000  feet  of  concrete  taxiways  5C 
feet  wide;  and  89,000  feet  of  drainage.  The  large  hangar,  360  by  100  feet, 
provides  space  for  storage  and  shop  activities.  Attached  to  the  large  hang 
is  space   for  classrooms,   operations  offices,  control   tower,  storage  room: 
service  utilities,  and  public  rooms  with  a  combined  area  of  11,000  squan 
feet.   Additional  hangar  space  is  contained  in   the  two  ten-ship   units  o: 
T-hangars.  Space  for  research  and  other  educational  activities  is  provide 
for  in  the  five  large  Quonset-type  buildings  with  a  combined  floor  are 
of  over  20,800  square   feet.  The   aviation   psychology   research   laborato 
is  located  in  one  of  these  buildings.  The  night-lighting  installation  provid 
facilities  for  making  the  Airport  operative  at  all  times  for  both  education 
and  commercial  purposes. 


Requirements  for  Admission 

Admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois  is  handled  by  the  Director  of  Admissions  anJ 
Records.  Courses  offered  by  the  Institute  of  Aviation  are  open  to  students  and  to  facult 
and  staff  members  in  all  departments  of  the  University.  Any  person  wishing  to  enroll 
a  full-time  student  in  the  aircraft  maintenance  curriculum  should  apply  for  admission 
the  Institute  of  Aviation. 

Students  should  apply  to  the  Division  of  General  Studies  for  admission  to  the  pi 
fessional  pilot  curriculum;  to  the  College  of  Engineering  for  the  aeronautical  engineerir 
curriculum;  and  to  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  for  the  airlin^ 
airport  management  curricuUmi. 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Institute  of  Aviation  aircraft  maintenance  cul 
riculum  must  have  graduated  from  high  school  with  a  minimum  of  fifteen  entrance  unit 
Subjects  required  for  admission  are  English,  three  units;  algebra,  one  unit;  and  geometi 
one  imit.  It  is  recommended  that  the  applicant  have  two  units  each  of  industrial  art 
science,  and  social  studies.  The  student  who  does  not  have  the  subjects  required  fo 
admission  to  the  Institute  may  take  the  entrance  examinations  given  each  September.  Ii 
formation  concerning  these  examinations  can  be  secured  at  the  office  of  the  Director 
Admissions  and  Records,  100a  Administration  Building,  Urbana. 


Curriculum  in  Aircraft  Maintenance 


First  Year 


Avi. 
Avi. 
Avi. 
.^vi. 


FIRST    SEMESTER 

151— Applied  Aircraft  Physics 


153— Aircraft  Shop  Practice 3 

155— Aircraft  Mathematics   3 

157— Aircraft  Engine  Theory  and 

Practice 5 

Rhet.   101— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

Physical  Education   1 

Military   (men) 1 

Total  19 
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SECOND  SEMESrER  HOURS 

Avi.  101— Private  Pilot  Course  3 

Avi.  150— Aircraft  Engine  Overhaul   ..  5 
Avi.     152— Aircraft    Engine    Accessory 

Overhaul    5 

.\vi.  154— Aircraft  Propellers 3 

Physical  Education   1 

Military   (men)  1 

Total  18 
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Second  Year 

Avi.  161— Airport  Shop  Management  .  3           Avi.  158— Aircraft  Overhaul   3 

Avi.  163— Aircraft  Woodworking 2  Avi.     160— Aircraft    Rigging    and    As- 

Avi.  165— Aircraft  Welding 2              sembly 2 

Avi.  167— Aircraft  Sheet  Metal 2  Avi   162— Aircraft  Systems  and  Appli- 

Avi.  169— Aircraft  Materials  and  Speci-                    ances    3 

fications    1  Avi.  164— Inspections,  Forms,  and  Re- 

Avi.  171— Aircraft  Finishing  Methods  .  3              ports    3 

G.E.D.  105— Elements  of  Drawing  ....  3           Avi.   168— Seminar    2 

I'hysical  Education    1           Elective 3 

Military   (men)   1            Physical  Education    I 

Military   (men)   1 

Total 18                               Total 18 
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College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration 


Through  training  in  modern  business  practices  and  in  the  fundamentals 
of  economics,  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  seeks 
to  develop  in  its  students  the  abilities  necessary  for  responsible  positions 
in  business  and  government.  It  offers  a  unified  program  of  basic  studies  for 
freshmen  and  sophomores  and  a  variety  of  fields  of  concentration  for  juniors 
and  seniors.  Though  the  factual  contents  of  many  of  the  courses  are  directly 
useful  in  specific  vocations— accounting,  banking,  selling,  teaching,  and  so 
forth— students  should  expect  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the  fields  they 
enter  after  graduation  from  this  college,  if  they  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
for  higher  positions.  While  concentrating  in  a  special  field,  they  are  en- 
couraged to  elect  courses  offered  in  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  to  secure  as  liberal  an  education  as  possible  to  avoid  the  narrow- 
ing effects  of  specialization. 

The  program  for  the  first  and  second  years,  the  Lower  Division,  is 
organized  around  a  nucleus  of  courses  in  accountancy  and  economics,  mathe- 
matics and  science,  language  and  literature,  rhetoric  and  speech.  While  this 
program  is  designed  primarily  as  preparation  for  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  the  curriculum,  it  affords  a  well-balanced  combination  of  studies 
for  those  who  are  in  college  only  two  years  in  preparation  for  work  in  the 
business  world.  Students  who  have  completed  this  two-year  program  with  a 
satisfactory  scholastic  record  are  qualified  for  admission  to  the  Upper  Divi- 
sion of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  to  the 
College  of  Education,  or  to  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications. 
Students  transferring  to  other  colleges  after  completing  the  two-year  pro- 
gram of  the  Lower  Division  do  not  receive  their  degrees  from  the  College 
of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  but  from  the  college  to  which 
they  transfer,  on  completing  the  requirements  of  that  college. 

The  program  of  the  Upper  Division  includes  fifteen  fields  of  concentra- 
tion, each  student  choosing  the  field  he  prefers:  (1)  accountancy,  (2)  commerce 
and  law,  (3)  commcrci:il  teaching,  (4)  economics  of  public  utilities,  trans- 
portation, government,  and  business,  (5)  economic  theory,  (6)  finance,  (7) 
general  economics,  (8)  industrial  administration,  (9)  insurance,  (10)  labor 
economics,  (11)  management,  (12)  marketing,  (13)  personnel  management, 
(14)  secretarial  training,  (15)  statistical  economics.  These-  fields  overlap  to 
some  extent  in  that  they  deal  with  the  common  problems  of  business  and 
public  affairs.  A  student  electing  any  one  field  of  concentration  ordinarily 
takes  a  substantial  number  of  courses  in  the  other  fields.  The  program  leads 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  chosen  field.  For  degrees  from  both 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  and  the  College  of 
Law,  see  Commerce  and  Law,  page  81. 
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A  few  deviations  from  the  foregoing  programs  of  concentration  make 
it  possible  for  the  student  to  prepare  for  a  career  in  foreign  trade,  real  estate, 
a\iation  administration,  administrative  positions  in  trade  associations  and 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  so  forth. 

To  succeed  in  this  program,  a  student  should  be  thoroughly  prepared 
in  the  basic  work  of  the  Lower  Division  or  have  equivalent  training  else- 
where. To  be  admitted  to  the  Upper  Division,  each  student  must  have  at 
least  sixty  hours  of  credit,  including  the  courses  prescribed  in  the  Lower 
Division.  Students  transferring  from  other  colleges  and  universities  are 
given  opportunity  without  delay  in  their  progress  toward  a  degree  to  make 
up  any  Lower  Division  courses  in  which  they  may  be  deficient. 

Students  in  this  college  who  intend  to  enter  the  Graduate  College  are 
advised  to  arrange  their  programs  so  as  to  include  the  courses  that  are 
prerequisite  for  graduate  work.  Students  intending  to  pursue  work  toward 
the  doctorate  are  advised  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German. 

Departments  and  Divisions 

Instruction  in  this  college  is  organized  under  two  departments,  (1)  the  Department 
of  Business  Organization  and  Operation  which  is  subdivided  into  the  Divisions  of  Ac- 
countancy, Business  Law,  Management,  Marketing,  and  Secretarial  Training;  and  (2)  the 
Department  of  Economics. 

The  Division  of  Accoimtancy  conducts  courses  in  general  principles  of  accounting, 
auditing,  cost  accounting,  income  tax  procedure,  governmental  accounting,  budget  con- 
trol, and  accounting  systems.  The  Division  of  Business  Law  offers  coui^ses  dealing  with 
phases  of  law  closely  allied  to  business  such  as  contracts,  agency,  and  other  subjects.  The 
Division  of  Management  conducts  courses  in  the  organization  and  administration  of 
manufacturing  industries.  The  Division  of  Marketing  conducts  courses  in  the  manage- 
ment of  distributing  agencies  and  merchandising  enterprises  and  in  the  principles  and 
methods  of  advertising,  marketing,  and  selling.  The  Division  of  Secretarial  Training  offers 
courses  in  advanced  typewriting  and  shorthand,  office  management,  records  management, 
executive  secretarial  practice,  office  equipment,  and  advanced  dictation  and  reporting. 

The  Department  of  Economics  offers  courses  in  economic  history,  economic  theory, 
banking,  consumer  economics,  economic  forecasting,  economics  of  communications,  cor- 
poration finance,  employment  theory,  fiscal  and  monetary  theory,  government-business 
relationships,  international  economics,  insurance,  investments,  labor,  personnel  manage- 
ment, public  finance,  public  utilities,  statistics,  transportation,  welfare  economics.  This 
department  cooperates  with  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  students  in  that  college  may  make  economics  their  major  subject. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Fulfill  the  general  University  requirements  with  respect  to  registration,  residence, 
scholarship,  and  fees,. 

2.  Have  a  total  of  130  credit  hours  (including  the  prescribed  military'  and  physical 
education)  of  which  not  less  than  sixty  credit  hours  must  be  in  courses  in  accountancy, 
business  law,  economics,  management,  and  marketing  (and  secretarial  training  courses  in 
the  fields  of  commercial  teaching  and  secretarial  training  only)  ,  except  that  in  com- 
mercial teaching  and  commerce  and  law  the  requirement  is  forty-five  hours;  and  in 
industrial   aiiminisiralion   and   personnel   management   fifty  hours. 

3.  Complete  the  requirements  of  one  of  the  fields  of  concentration  described  subse- 
quently. 
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4.  Meet  the  grade  requirements  for  graduation  as  follows: 
j         Students  who  completed  one  semester  or  siuiimer  session  or  more  in  any  branch  or 
college  of  the  University  prior  to  the  first  semester  of  1947-1948,  regardless  of  the  number 
of  credit  hours  obtained,  have  the  choice  of: 

a.  Meeting  the  former  requirements  for  graduation,  namely,  not  more  than  fif- 
teen hours  of  a  grade  of  "D"  in  Lower  Division  courses  (whether  taken  at  this  Uni- 
versity or  elsewhere)  and  a  3.0  average  or  above  in  Upper  Division  courses  taken  at 

the  University  and  counted  toward  graduation;  or 

b.  Meeting  the  current  requirements,  namely,  an  average  of  3.0  or  above  for  all 
courses  counted  toward  graduation,  whether  taken  at  this  University  or  elsewhere. 
Students  entering  the  University  in  the  first  semester  of  1947-1948  or  later  must  have 

an  average  of  30  or  above  for  all  courses  counted  toward  graduation,  whether  taken  at 
this  University  or  elsewhere. 


Honors  at  Graduation 

Honors  awarded  at  graduation  to  superior  students  are  designated  on  the  diploma 
as  Honors  or  High  Honors.  To  be  considered  for  honors,  a  student  must  have  earned  in 
residence  at  the  University  a  minimum  of  sixty  hours  credit.  The  general  University 
regulations  for  graduation  with  honors  are  given  on  page  26.  In  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration  one  of  the  conditions  for  graduating  with  honors 
is  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours  of  "A"  in  the  primary  list  and  technical  list  (if  any)  com- 
bined. 

General  Curriculum 


I.  University  Requirements  hours  semester 

Military   4  1, 2, 3, 4 

Physical    Education    4  1, 2, 3,  4 

Rhetoric  101   3  1 

Rhetoric  102 3  2 

Hygiene    101    or    104    2'  2 

16 

II.  College  General  Education  Requirements 
One  of  the  following: 

Econ.    138— Introduction   to   the   Economic 

History  of  Modern  Europe  

Econ.  136— Economic  History  of  the  United 

States  

Hist.    100— Introduction    to   General   Social 

Sciences     

Geog.  105— Economic  Geography 

Speech  101— Principles  of  Effective  Speaking  . .       3 

Rhet.   151— Business  Letter  Writing   3 

Mathematics— one  of  the   following: 

Math.  A   

College  Algebra   

Science  or  Advanced  Mathematics   4 


3  to  5= 


lor  2 


2,  3,  or  4 
3  or  4 

lor  2 
lor  2 


'  These  courses  are  for  freshmen  only  and  are  not  to  be  taken  by  students  who  have  thirty  or  more 
credit  hours. 

^  Students  presenting  two  units  of  high  school  algebra  are  exempt  from  this  requirement.  Students 
Ipresenting  one  unit  of  high  school  algebra  must  take  five  hours  of  Math.  A  or  college  algebra  (Math. 
illl);  students  presenting  l'/'2  units  should  take  three  hours  of  Math.  A  or  college  algebra  (Math.  112). 

'  Courses  to  fulfill  this  four-hour  requirement  may  be  taken  from  the  following  subjects:  astronomy, 
bacteriology,  botany,  chemistry.  Division  of  General  Studies  (courses  131,  132,  141,  142  only),  ento- 
imology,  geography  (except  Geog.  105),  geology,  mathematics  (in  advance  of  algebra),  physics,  physi- 
ology, zoology. 
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Literature  or  Language*    6        Literature:  3,4,  5,  or  6 

Language:  1, 2,  3, 4,  5,  or  6 

Secondary  List  (history,  philosophy,  political 
science,  psychology,  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology)      6  to  15     3,  4,  5,6,  7,  or  8 

Additional  hours  in  last  three  areas  (science 
or  advanced  mathematics,  language  or  litera- 
ture, and  secondary  list)  or  additional  courses 
in  humanities  and  fine  arts  to  bring  total 
hours  in  this  group  to  a  minimum  of  39  ..  9  to  0      3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  or  8 


39 
in.  College    General    Business    Education    Recjuire- 
ments 

Accy.  101  or  102— Principles  of  Accounting   .  .  3  lo  2      1 

Accy.  105— Accounting  Procedure 3        2 

Accy.    106— Elementary    Cost    Accounting,    or 

Accy.  108— Intermediate  Accounting   3         3 

Bus.  Law  201— General  Principles  of  Business 

Law     3         4,5,6, 7,  or  8 

Econ.  102,  103— Principles  of  Economics   6         3,4 

Econ.    170— Elements  of   Statistics    3         3  or  4 

Econ.  250— Money,   Credit,  and  Banking    ....  3        5,  6,  7,  or  8 

Econ.   254— Business   Finance    3        5,  6,  7,  or  8 

Mgmt.  101— Industrial  Organization  and  Man- 
agement    3        4, 5, 6,  7,  or  8 

Mktg.  101— Principles  of  Marketing   3        4,  5,  6,  7,  or  8 

Electives   from   the  following:   Econ.  210,  214, 

228,  240,  288,  300,  301,  306,  312,  336,  389   .  .  6        5,6,  7,  or  8 


38  to  39 
IV.  Field  of  Concentration  and  Free  Electives   37  to  36 


Total    130 

Fields  of  Concentration 

(Requirements  are  to  be  fulfilled  during  the  last  four  semesters.) 

Not  more  than  twenty-seven  hours  in  the  designated  major  area  (accountancy,  eco- 
nomics, management,  marketing,  or  secretarial  training)  in  addition  to  those  required  in 
the  College  General  Business  Education  Requirements,  will  be  accepted  in  meeting  the 
total  of  130  hours  required  for  graduation. 

Accountancy 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Accounting.  Major  area.  Accountancy.  For 
those  who  are  preparing  to  follow  governmental,  industrial,  commercial,  or  public  ac- 
counting, or  who  wish  to  use  the  field  of  concentration  in  accountancy  as  a  general  training 
for  a  career  in  business. 


ill 


'Students  must  obtain  credit  in  at  least  eiglu  hours  of  English  and/or  American  literature  or 
obtain  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  modern  foreign  language  (French,  German,  Italian,  Portuguese, 
Russian,  Spanish)  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from  four  semesters  of  study  of  a  foreign  language  when 
commenced  in  college.  For  the  purpose  of  this  requirement  a  candidate  is  assumed  to  have  a  reading 
knowledge  of  a  modern  foreign  language  if  he  has  passed  French  104,  Clerman  104  or  144,  Italian  104, 
Russian  204,  Spanish  104,  or  a  more  advanced  course  in  one  of  these  languages,  or  if  he  has  passed  a 
proficiency  examination  equivalent  to  the  linal  examination  given  in  anv  of  these  courses.  If  a  students 
■  has  completed  four  years  of  one  modern  foreign  language  in  high  school,  he  does  not  have  to  take  any.v 
literature  or  foreign  language  or  pass  a  proficiency  examination  to  demonstrate  a  reading  knowledge  ii 
of  the  language,  in  order  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Students  expecting  to  elect  government  foreign  service  or  foreign  trade  (see  marketing,  page 
83)  as  a  field  of  concentration  are  advised  to  choose  the  foreign  language  option. 


li 
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Required:  Accy.  108,  274,  308,  371,  377;  Bus.  Law  202;  Rhet.  272;  and  at  least  three 
of  the  following:  Accy.  324,  341,  362,  366,  372,  374,  378. 

Suggestions:  Students  preparing  for  a  specific  phase  of  accounting  should  try  to  take 
specific  courses  therefor  in  accordance  uith  the  following  suggestions:  For  governmental 
accounting— Accy.  341;  Econ.  214,  216.  For  industrial  and  commercial  accounting— Accy. 
374,  362,  366;  Mgmt.  301.  For  public  accounting- Accy.  324,  372,  378. 

Commerce  and  Law 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce  and  Law.  For  those  who  wish 
to  combine  commercial  and  legal  studies  and  obtain  both  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  and  Bachelor  of  Law  in  six  years  (see  also  requirements  for  graduation  from  the 
College  of  Law,  page  166).  In  their  fourth  year,  students  who  have  earned  at  least  100 
credit  hours  of  prelaw  work  will  be  regularly  registered  in  the  College  of  Law,  but  must 
file  copies  of  their  program  cards  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce 
and  Business  Administration  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

Primars'  List:  Including  those  courses  otherwise  required,  a  sufficient  number  of  hours 
shall  be  selected  from  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  make  a  total  of  forty-five  hours  of  courses  in  accountancy,  economics,  manage- 
ment, and  marketing. 

Technical  List:  Thirty  hours  of  law. 

Commercial  Teaching 

For  complete  program,  see  page  85. 

Economics  of  Public  Utilities,  Transportation,  Government,  and  Business 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.  Major  area,  Economics.  For 
those  wishing  to  prepare  to  enter  public  utility,  transportation,  or  communication  in- 
dustries, or  regulatory  agencies  of  the  government. 

Required:  Pol.  Sci.  150,  151. 

Group  Electives:  A  total  of  fifteen  hours  selected  from  the  following:  Econ.  255,  280, 
286,  288,  384,  385,  389,  390,  391. 

Secondary  List:  A  total  of  nine  hours  of  social  science,  political  science,  sociology, 
history,  psychology,  philosophy. 

Electives:  A  total  of  nine  hours  selected  from  related  courses  in  economics,  law, 
agricultural  economics,  political  science,  or  other  social  sciences. 

Economic   Theory 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.  Major  area,  Economics.  For 
those  who  desire  broad  training  in  economic  theory. 

Required:  Econ.  300,  301,  306. 

Electives:  Nine  hours  must  be  selected  from  courses  offered  by  the  Departments  of 
Economics,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology  and 
Anthropology.  These  courses  shall  be  chosen  with   the  consent  of  the  adviser. 

Finance 

j         For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Finance.  Major  area.  Economics.  For  those 

who   desire  a   broad  undergraduate  preparation   in  public  finance,  banking,  or  business 

finance. 

Required:  Econ.  214. 

Electives:   At  least   twelve  hours  from   the  following:    Econ.   216,  228,  252,  253.  255, 

258,259,301,315. 

•  Supplementary  List:  At  least  twelve  hours  in  related  courses,  such  as  the  following, 
I  selected  with  the  consent  of  an  adviser  in  the  field:  Accy.  108,  274,  324,  341,  363;  Agr. 
jEcon.  302;   Bus.  Law  202,  301;  Econ.  260,  262,  272,  280,  288,  300,  336,  384.  390;  Mgmt. 

311;  Mktg.  211.  305,  345;  Pol.  Sci.  150,  151,  305,  312,  351,  361,  363. 

General  Economics 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.  Major  area.  Economics.  For 
those  who  wish  a  general  course  of  study  in  economics. 
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Required:  Econ.  300. 

Group  Elcctives:  To  avoid  overspecialization  in  any  one  field,  twenty-one  hours 
must  be  selected  from  at  least  four  of  the  following  eight  groups.  Not  more  than  six 
hours  may  be  selected  from  one  group. 

1.  Economic  Theory  and  History:   Econ.  210,  213,  238,  239,  288,  301,  306,  312,  336. 

2.  Finance  and  Banking:  Econ.  252,  253,  255,  258,  259,  301. 

3.  Utilities  and    Transportation:  Econ.  280,  286,  287,  384,  385,  389.  390. 

4.  Insurance  and  Statistics:   Econ.  260,  262,  263,  271,  272,  363,  366,  371,  377. 

5.  Foreign  Trade:  Econ.  224,  226,  228,  328. 

6.  Labor:  Econ.  240,  246,  248,  342,  343,  344,  346. 

7.  Public  Finances:  Econ.  214,  216,  315. 

8.  Income  and  Consumption:  Econ.  375,  378,  379,  380. 

Industrial  Administration 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Administration.  Major  area, 
Management.  For  those  who  desire  to  combine  commerce  with  engineering  or  with  other 
technical  work  in  an  integrated  program. 

Required:  Mgmt.  301;  Econ.  248;  Rhet.  272;  at  least  six  hours  in  management  courses 
in  addition  to  Mgmt.  101  and  301. 

Technical  List:  At  least  eighteen  additional  hours  in  related  technical  electives  ap- 
propriate to  the  student's  course  of  study  must  be  taken.  At  least  twelve  of  these  hours 
must  be  selected  from  courses  in  one  of  the  following  major  groups,  except  that  other 
selected  technical  majors  may  be  permitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty  adviser  in 
charge  of  industrial  administration  and  the  Dean  of  the  College:  architecture,  chemistry, 
dairy  technology,  and  any  one  department  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 

General  Engineering  Drawing  101  and  102  up  to  a  total  of  six  hours  may  be  counted 
toward  any  major. 

With  the  consent  of  the  faculty  adviser  in  charge  of  industrial  administration  and 
the  Dean  of  the  College,  the  remaining  maximum  of  six  hours  of  technical  electives  may 
be  selected  from  any  of  the  above  groups  related  to  the  major,  or  from  the  following 
minor  groups:  accountancy,  economics  courses  in  the  field  of  transportation  only, 
marketing,  and  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics. 

Procedure:  At  the  time  of  declaring  the  field  of  concentration  near  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year,  a  petition  should  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration.  The  petition  will  include  a  statement  of  the  objective  which 
prompts  selection  of  this  field,  applicable  courses  already  completed,  and  technical  electives 
submitted  for  approval  to  complete  the  program.  This  petition  must  be  approved  by 
the  faculty  adviser  in  charge  of  industrial  administration  and  by  the  Dean  of  the  College 
before  registration  in  the  first  semester  upon  entering  this  field. 

insurance 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.  Major  area,  Economics.  For 
students  preparing  for  a  career  in  the  insurance  business. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  curriculum:  Econ.  260,  262,  342. 

For  students  interested  in  life  insurance: 

Required:  Econ.  363,  259;  Bus.  Law  302. 

Electives:  Six  hours  must  be  taken  from  the  following:  Econ.  258,  263,  288,  366,  380; 
Sociol.   100;   Pol.  Sci.  391;   Law  351;  Mktg.  271,  372,  373;  Math.   171,  371;   Bus.  Law  202. 

For  students  interested  in  property  casualty  insurance: 

Required:  Econ.  263,  366. 

Electives:  Nine  hours  must  be  taken  from  the  following:  Econ.  258,  288,  363,  380; 
Bus.  Law  202,  301;  Mgmt.  245;  Mktg.  372,  373;  Mech.  Eng.  357;  Math.  171;  Pol.  Sci. 
391;  Law  351. 

Labor  Economics 

For   the   Degree   of   Bachelor  of   Science   in   Economics.   Major  area.  Economics.  For-i 
those  desiring  to  make  a  career  in  some  phase  of  labor-management  relations,  in  govern- 
ment service,  industry,  or  llic  academic  professions. 

Required:  Econ.  240,  248,  342,  344,  246. 

Electives:  Nine  hours  must  be  taken  from  the  following:  Econ.  210,  288,  343,  346, 
380;  Psych.  145,  357;  Sociol.  318;  Mgmt.  362;  Pol.  Sci.  391. 
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Management 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Management.  Major  area,  Management.  For 
those  who  desire  a  broad  undergraduate  preparation  in  management. 

Required:  Mgmt.  301,  at  least  nine  hours  in  management  courses  in  addition  to 
Mgmt.  101  and  301;  Bus.  Law  202;  Econ.  248;  Rhet.  272. 

Suggested  Electives:  Accy.  108,  324,  362;  Econ.  210,  214,  218,  228,  240,  259,  260,  271, 
286,  300,  301,  306,  342,  344,  384;  any  management  courses  not  included  in  those  required 
in  the  curriculum;  Mktg.  211,  271.  281,  321.  345;  Sec.  Tr.  241.^ 

Marketing 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Marketing.  Major  area.  Marketing.  For 
those  planning  to  engage  in  any  of  the  phases  of  marketing. 

General    Marketing.   For   students  desiring  broad   general   training  in   marketing.   A 
minimum  of  twenty-one  hours,  including  all  the  required  courses,  must  Be  selected  from: 
Required:  Mktg.  211,  271,  281,  305. 

Electives:  Mktg.  212,  282,  288,  315,  321,  323,  325,  331,  332.  333,  334,  345,  349,  372, 
373,  382,  383.  384,  385,  386,  387;  Accy.  108;  Bus.  Law  202;  Econ.  260,  262,  263,  271,  272,  287, 
288,  300,  371,  378,  379,  384;  Mgmt.  204,  245,  311,  312;  Rhet.  272. 

For  students  desiring  specialized  training  in  advertising,  agricultural  marketing, 
foreign  marketing,  marketing  research,  retailing,  sales  and  advertising  management,  selling, 
trade  and  commercial  association  management,  or  transportation  and  traffic  management. 
A  minimum  of  twenty-one  hours  must  be  selected  from  one  of  the  following  sub-fields, 
including  all  the  required  courses  in  the  selected  sub-field: 
Advertising^ 

Required:  Mktg.  271,  281,   382,  383,   384. 

Electives:     Mktg.  211,  288,  305,  321,  323,  386,  387;  Journ.  204. 
Agricultural  Marketing 

Required:  Mktg.  271,  281,  331,   332,   333,   373. 

Electives:     Mktg.  211,  282,  305,  321,  334,  345,  387;  Econ.  224;  Mgmt.  245,  311. 
Foreign  Marketing 

Required:  Mktg.   271,   281,   305;    Econ.   224,   226. 

Electives:     Mktg.   321,  345,  349,  372,  373;  Econ.  228,  238,  260,  328,  384;  foreign 
languages. 
Marketing  Research 

Required:  Mktg.  271,  281,  321,  323,  373;  Econ.  271. 

Electives:     Mktg.  211,  305,  315,  325,  345,  373,  387;  Accy.  108,  366;  Econ.  272,  301, 
371,  373,  379;  Mgmt.  245;  Rhet.  272. 
Retailing 

Required:  Mktg.  211,  212,  271,  315,  345. 

Electives:      Mktg.  281,  282.  305.  321,  372,  384,  387;  Accy.  108;  Art  111,  112,  115,  185, 
186;  Bus.  Law  202;  Econ.  248,  260,  263,  378;   Home  Econ.   120,   125, 
130,  161,  162,  180,  182,  185,  190,  262,  271.  380,  395;  Mgmt.  204,  245. 
Sales  and  Advertising  Management 

Required:  Mktg.  271,  281,  282,  373,  387. 

Electives:      Mktg.  211,  212,  288,  305,  321,  323,  325,  345,  372,  383,  384,  385,  386; 
Econ.  248,  378;  Journ.  204. 
Selling 

Required:  Mktg.  271,  281,  345,  372,  373. 

Electives:     Mktg.    211,   212,   282,   288,    305,    315,   321,    349,   384,   387;    Econ.   248; 

Mgmt.  204. 
Electives  for  those  interested  in  insurance:  Bus.  Law  202,  302;  Econ.  260,  262,  263. 
363,  366. 


^  Credit  earned  in   this  course   fulfills    part  of   the  sixty   credit   hour  requirement  of  commerce 
:ourses.   (See  Requirements  for  Graduation,  Item  2,  page  78.) 

I       2  A  similar  program  is  offered  in  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications  for  journalism 
jtudents  majoring  in  advertising. 
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Trade  and  Commercial  Association  Management 
Required:  Mktg.  211.  321,  345,  349;  Econ.  214. 
Electives:     Mktg.  212,  271,  281,  305,  323,  384;  Econ.  216,  248,  260,  280,  288,  384;1 
Journ.  218,  309;  Land.  Arch.  271.  272;   Mgmt.  245;  Pol.  Sci.  110,  305,J 
361,362;  Rhet.  272. 
Transportation  and  Traffic  Management 

Required:  Mktg.  271,  305,  321;  Econ.  286,  287,  384. 
Electives:     Mktg.  281,  282,  373,  387;  Bus.  Law  202;  Econ.  240,  248,  385;  Eng.  140; 
Mgmt.  204,  252. 

Personnel  Management 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Management.  For  those  who  wish  to  study 
the  problems  which  arise  out  of  the  relationships  between  employer  and  employee,  or 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  affiliation  with  personnel  departments  in  industry, 
commerce,  or  public  or  private  institutions. 

Group      L  The  following  twelve  hours  are  required:  Psych.  100,  145;  Econ.  240,  248. 
Group    n.  Nine  hours  must  be  selected  from  the  following:   Econ.  246,  344;  Mgmt. 

311,  362;  Sociol.  318;  Psych.  290;  Pol.  Sci.  365. 
Group  in.  Twelve  hours  must  be  selected  from  any  one  of  the  three  groups  listed 

below: 
Industrial:  Econ.  260;  Mgmt.  205,  221,  245,  301,  312;  M.E.  233,  357;  Psych.  338,  383. 
The  following  may  be  elected   under  this  requirement  provided  they  have  not 
been  elected  in  Group  II  above:  Mgmt.  362;  Sociol.  318;  Psych.  290. 
Merchandising:  Econ.  288;  Mgmt.  245,  312;  Mktg.  211,  212,  271,  315,  373;  Psych.  338, 
383.  The  following  may  be   elected  under  this  requirement  provided  they  have 
not  been  elected  in  Group  II  above:  Mgmt.  362;  Sociol.  318;  Psych.  290. 
Public  Administration:  Pol.  Sci.  150,  356,  361,  362,  363;  Econ.  214,  288,  344;  Psych.  338, 
383;  Mgmt.  245.  The  following  may  be  elected  under  this  requirement  provided 
they  have  not  been  elected  in  Group  II  above:  Mgmt.  311;  Sociol.  318;  Psych.  290. 

Secretarial  Training 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Secretarial  Training.  Major  area.  Secretarial 
Training.  For  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  secretarial  work  requiring  a  high  degree  of 
technical  skill  and  broad  business  education. 

Required:  Sec.  Tr.  101,  102,  103,  111,  112,  113,  222,  233.  and  241  (previous  training  in 
typewriting  and  shorthand  will  determine  course  level  at  which  student  begins);  Econ.  248; 
Mgmt.  245,  246;  Rhet.  272. 

Statistical  Economics 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.  Major  area.  Economics.  For  those 
who  are  preparing  to  do  quantitative  research  in  the  fields  of  economics  and  business 
General  Course 

Required:  Econ.  271,  371.  374,  377. 
Technical  Requirements:  Math.  132,  142,  363. 

Electives:  Nine  hours  from  the  following:  Econ.  336.  372,  373  (Econ.  372  and  373 
may  be  substituted  for  Econ.  271  on  the  required  list)  ,  375,  376,  379;  Accy. 
108,  308,  324,  341,  362,  371;  Mktg.  305;  Math.  343,  364,  366,  369.  373. 
Specialization  Groups.  Students  wishing  to  prepare  especially  for  research  in  one  of  the 
following  specialization  groups  may   substitute  from   three  to  twelve  hours  from  one  of 
the  following  specialization  groups  for  the  equivalent  number  of  hours  in  the  electives 
under  the  General  Course  above,  and  Math.  363  in  the  technical  requirements  above. 
Labor  Combination 

Required:  Econ.  240,  343,  376. 

Electives:     Econ.  210,  246,  248,  346,  375;  Sociol.  318;  Psych.  145;  Mgmt.  205. 
Personnel  Comliination 

Required:   Psych.  290;  Econ.  240,  248. 

Electives:     Psych.   145;  Econ.  376;  Sociol.  318;  Mgmt.  205,  221,  312. 
Marketing  Combination 

Required:  Mktg.  305,  321. 

Electives:     Mktg.  271,  323.  381,  .383.  385,  386.  387;  Econ.  372.  375,  379. 
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Finance  Combination 

Required:  Econ.  214,  259. 

Electives:     Econ.  228,  260,  375;  Accy.  108,  308,  324,  362;  Math.  371,  372;  Mktg.  345. 
Management  Combination 

Required:  Courses  to  be  announced. 

Electives:  Math.  368;  M.E.  233;  Mgmt.  205,  221,  301,  311. 
Income  and  Consumption  Combination 

Required:   Econ.  375,  379. 

Electives:  Econ.  372,  377;  Anthrop.  107. 
Other  combinations  may  be  approved  by  an  adviser  to  adapt  the  program  of  study  to 

training  requirements  in  individual  cases. 

Curriculum  Preparatory  to  Teaching  Commercial  Subjects 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commercial  Teaching 

A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit,  counting  the  first  two  years  in  military  and 
physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation.  A  minimum  of  forty-five  credit  hours  is  re- 
quired in  accountancy,  business  law,  economics,  management,  marketing,  and  secretarial 
training. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  do  student  teaching  must  file  application  for  admission  to  Educational 
Practice  (Ed.  242)  during  the  month  of  March  in  that  semester.  Transfer  students  and 
former  students  who  are  not  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  must  make  application 
for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Ed.  242)  between  September  15  and  October  15 
of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student  Teaching. 


First  Year 


FIRST   SEMESTER  HOURS 

D.G.S.   Ill— Verbal  Communication'..     4 
D.G.S.  131-Biological  Science,  or  Bot. 

100-General  Botany^   4 

Econ.  238— Economic  Development  of 
Modern  Europe,  or  D.G.S.  121 — His- 
tory of  Civilization    3  or  4 

Math.  Ill  or  1 12-Algebra   3  or  5 

Physical  Education    1 

Military  (men)    1 


SECOND   SEMESTER 


D.G.S.  112 — Verbal  Communication'..     4 
D.G.S.  132— Biological  Science,  or  Zool. 

104— General  Zoology^ 4 

Econ.  239.— Economic  Development  of 

Modern  Europe,  or  D.G.S.  122-His- 

tory   of  Civilization    3  or  4 

Ed.  101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 

Profession 2 

Hygiene  101— Health  Lectures' 2 

Physical  Education    1 

Military  (men) 1 


Total   16  to  18 


Total   16  to  18 


»Rhet.  101,  102,  and  Speech  101  may  be  taken  instead  of  D.G.S.  Ill  and  112. 
^  Recommended  for  teachers.  In  certain  instances,  substitutions  may  be  chosen  from  the  follow- 
ing list  of  sciences:  astronomy,  bacteriology,  botany,  chemistry,  entomology,  geography  (except  Geog. 
,  105),  geology,  mathematics,  physics,  physical  science  (D.G.S.  141-142),  physiology,  and  zoology. 
I         'Hygiene  104  may  be  taken  instead  of  Hygiene  101  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser. 
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Second  Year 


Accy.  101— Principles  of  Accounting  .  3 
Econ.  102— Principles  of  Economics  .  3 
Geog.    105— Introduction    to   Economic 

Geography   3 

Sec.  Tr.  101— Beginning  Typewriting  .     2 
Socio!.  100— Principles  of  Sociology,  or 
Sociol.  104— Community  and  Society, 

or  D.G.S.  151-Social  Science   3  or  4 

Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men)    1 

Electives^     1  or  2 


Accy.  105— Accounting  Procedure  ....  3 

Econ.  103— Principles  of  Economics   . .  3 
Hist.  152— History  of  the  United  States, 
1865-1951,  or  Pol.  Sci.  150— American 

Government     3 

Sec.  Tr.  102 — Intermediate  Typewrit- 
ing     2 

Sec.  Tr.   Ill— Beginning  Shorthand"   .  3 

Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men) 1 

Electives^    2 


Total 18 


Total   \i 


Third  Year 


Accy.  106— Elementary  Cost  Accounting  3 

Mktg.  101— Principles  of  Marketing  . .  3 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  4 

Sec.  Tr.  103— Advanced  Typewriting  .  2 

Sec.  Tr.  112— Intermediate  Shorthand  .  3 

Electives* 2 


Ed.  201— Foundations  of  American 
Education 2 

Ed.  240— Principles  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation       2 

Mktg.  271— Salesmanship,  or  Mktg.  281 
—Introduction   to  Advertising   2  or  3 

Rhet.  151— Business  Letter  \Vriting   ..2  or  3 

Secretarial  Practice,-  or  Sec.  Tr.  113— 
Advanced  Shorthand,  or  Mktg.  211— 
Principles  of  Retailing,  or  Accy.  108 
—Intermediate  Accounting   3 

Electives^ 3 


Total  17 


Total  15  or  16 


Fourth  Year 


American  or  English  Literature,  or 
Humanities  211— Growth  of  Ameri- 
can Culture,  or  Phil.  104— Philoso- 
phy of  Democracy,  or  Phil.  105— 
Moral  Ideas  and  Practice 2  to  4 

Bus.  Law  261— Summary  of  Business 
Law   3 

Electives'   8  to  10 


Ed.  211— Educational  Psychology    ....     3 
Ed.  241— Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary  School  5 

Ed.    242— Educational    Practice   in    Sec- 
ondary Education    5 


Total 15 


Total 13 


Fifth  Year 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Commercial  Teaching 

I.  Economics.  A  sufficient  number  of  hours  in  approved  advanced  undergraduate  and 
graduate  courses  in  economics  must  be  taken  to  bring  the  total  credit  hours  in 
this  subject  to  not  less  than  seventeen  for  the  five  years. 
II.  Business  Law,  Management,  and  Marketing.  A  suflicient  nimiber  of  hours  in  ap- 
proved advanced  undergradiuue  and  graduate  courses  in  business  law,  manage- 
ment, and  marketing  must  be  taken  to  bring  the  total  credit  hours  in  this  group 
of  subjects  to  not  less  than  seventeen  for  the  five  years. 


>  Suggested  clcctives  are:  Econ.  250,  254;  Mgmt.  101,  245,  240:  Mktg.  212,  281,  372:  Psvch.  150, 
155.  Electives  shall  be  clKxscn  with  the  consent  of  the  adviser.  Students  preparing  to  be  supervisors  or 
coordinators  of  cooperative  programs  will  be  required  to  take  a  minimum  of  eight  semester  hours  of 
professional  preparation  to  include  Ed.  .S8I,  Principles  of  Vocational  Eilucation,  :i  lunirs;  Ed.  355,  The 
Cooperative  Program  in  Business  Education,  3  hours;  Ed.  (new).  Problems  of  Coordinating  Business 
Education  Programs,  2  hours. 

2  Students  not  electing  shorthand  sequence  will  have  this  as  an  elective. 
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III.  Accountancy.  A  sufficient  number  of  hours  in  approved  advanced  undergraduate  and 
graduate  courses  in  accountancy  must  be  taken  to  bring  the  total  credit  hours  in 
tliis  subject  to  not  less  than  seventeen  for  the  five  years,  excluding  Accy.  121. 
IV.  Education.  Two  of  the  following  courses:  Ed.  301,  302,  303,  304;  and  Ed.  311  and 

312. 
V.  Commerce.  SulFicient  work  must  be  taken  in  the  fifth  year  in  courses  recognized  for 
graduate  credit   to   bring   the  total  hours  in  commerce  courses  to  not  less  than 
sixty  for  the  five  years. 
VI.  Electives.  Nine  hours  of  approved  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses 
having  general  educational  value,  and  of  courses  which  bear  directly  on  subjects 
taught  in  high  schools. 
\'II.  Summary.   The   requirements  of  I-V,  above,  can   be  satisfied  with  a  minimum  of 
twenty-three  hours  of  credit;  with  the  nine  hours  of  electives  (VI),  this  makes  a 
total  of  thirty-two  hours  in  the  fifth  year,  or  162  hours  for  the  five-year  program. 
The  maximum  required  credit  hours  for  electives  during  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
years  in   commerce   fields  are   as  follows:    business  law,  management,  and   marketing,  six 
hours;  economics,  nine  hours;  accoimtancy,  five  hours. 

For  the  purpose  of  evaluating  units  of  credit  in  graduate  courses  in  terms  of  credit 
hours  in  undergraduate  courses,  one  unit  is  considered  the  equivalent  of  four  semester 
hours. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COMMERCE  MINORS  FOR  NON-COMMERCE  STUDENTS 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

HOURS 

Sec.  Tr.   101,  102,  103-Typewriting   6 

Sec.  Tr.   HI,   112,    113-Shorthand    9 

Rhet.  151— Business  Letter  Writing  2 

Mgmt.  246— Office  Equipment   3 

Total 20 

Bookkeeping 

Accy.  101  or  102— Principles  of  .Accounting 3  or  2 

Accy.  105— Accounting   Procedure    3 

Accy.  106— Elementally  Cost  Accounting    3 

Accy.  108— Intermediate  Accounting   3 

Electives  (Accy.  121— Business  Computations;  .Vccy.  308— Advanced  Ac- 
counting; Bus.  Law  201-202— General  Principles  of  Business  Law; 
Mktg.  101— Principles  of  Marketing)   4  or  5 

Minimum   Total    16 

General  Commerce 

Accy.    121— Business   Computations    3 

Accy.  201— Fundamentals  of  Accounting 3 

Bus.  Law  261— Summary  of  Business  Law 3 

Econ.   108— Elements  of  Economics    3 

Mgmt.  101— Industrial  Organization  and  Management 3 

Mktg.  101— Principles  of  Marketing 3 

Total     18 
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College  of  Education 


The  College  of  Education  prepares  students  tor  careers  in  teaching, 
special  educational  services,  and  administration.  Courses  and  curricula 
offered  at  the  undergraduate  level  lead  to  teacher  certification.  The  courses 
of  study  are  supplemented  by  supervised  practice  in  teaching  in  school  sys- 
tems cooperating  with  the  college. 

Candidates  for  baccalaureate  degrees  in  the  College  of  Education  take 
certain  required  courses  and  elect  other  courses  in  this  college.  They  prepare 
themselves  further  for  their  chosen  teaching  fields  by  concentrating  in  re- 
stricted groups  of  subjects  in  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University. 
For  those  who  wish  to  concentrate  in  the  fields  of  elementary  education, 
home  economics  education,  education  of  deaf  and  hard-of-hearinsr  children, 
education  of  mentally  handicapped  children,  or  industrial  education,  spe- 
cialized curricula  are  provided  in  this  college,  each  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science.  In  the  fields  of  other  teaching  subjects,  sequences  of 
courses  comparable  to  these  curricula  are  arranged  for  individual  students 
by  advisers. 

I 
Requirements  for  Admission 

The  curricula  in  the  education  of  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  children,  education  of  men- 
:  tally  handicapped  children,  elementary  education,  and  industrial  education  begin  with  the 
'  first  year.  Junior  standing  and  an  average  of  3.5  are  required  for  admission  to  all  other 
curricula.  The  two  years  of  study  required  for  admission  may  be  completed  in  any  college 
approved  by  the  University.  Juniors  entering  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
should  ha\e  completed  the  prescribed  subjects  and  group  requirements  of  the  general  cur- 
riculum or  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  the  Division  of  General  Studies.  A  junior  entering 
from  any  other  college  of  the  University  should  have  completed  the  first  two  years  of  a 
regular  curriculum,  and  anyone  transferring  from  another  institution  must  have  acceptable 
credit  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  in  that  institution. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Education  who  are  preparing  for  graduate  work  should 
arrange  their  undergraduate  programs  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Graduate  College.  Those  who  desire  positions  as  librarians  may  obtain  professional  train- 
ing in  the  Library  School.  Special  programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Education 
and  Doctor  of  Education  are  described  in  the  catalog  of  the  Graduate  College. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Each  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  College  of  Education  must  meet  the 
general  University  requirements  with  respect  to  registration,  residence,  fees,  hygiene,  mili- 
tary training,  physical  education,  and  rhetoric.  Students  who  are  preparing  for  elementary 
'education,  home  economics  education,  education  of  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  children, 
education  of  mentally  handicapped  children,  or  industrial  education  must  meet  the 
specific  requirements  of  their  curriculum  whh  a  satisfactory  scholastic  average.  Students 
who  are  preparing  for  other  teaching  fields  must  secure  credit,  with  a  satisfactory  scholastic 
average,  in  approved  courses  totaling  at  least  120  semester  hours,  including  the  credit 
'accepted  for  admission  to  this  college,  but  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  the  required 
work  in  military  and  physical  education. 
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Prescribed  Subjects 

Twenty  hours  in  education,  including  the  following  courses:  Foundations  of  American 
Education,  2  hours;  Educational  Psychology,  3  hours;  lechnic  of  Teaching  in  the  Second- 
ary School,  3  hours;  a  teachers'  course  in  the  subject  of  specialization,  2  hours;  Principles 
of  Secondary  Education,  2  hours;  and  Educational  Practice,  5  hours.  (A  3.5  average  is  pre- 
requisite to  Educational  Practice.) 

Subjects  of  Specialization 

Students  who  are  preparing  for  elementary  education,  home  economics  education,  edu- 
cation of  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  children,  education  of  mentally  handicapped  children, 
or  industrial  education  follow  the  special  curriculum  in  their  field. 

Students  who  are  preparing  for  other  teaching  fields  must  specialize  in  two  or  three 
subjects  selected  from  the  following  list.  A  student  who  elects  to  specialize  in  two  subjects 
must  complete  at  least  thirty-two  hours  of  approved  courses  in  his  first  subject  of  special- 
ization and  at  least  sixteen  hours  of  approved  courses  in  his  second  subject  of  specialization. 
A  student  who  elects  to  specialize  in  three  subjects  must  complete  at  least  twenty  hours  of 
approved  courses  in  his  first  subject  of  specialization,  and  at  least  sixteen  hours  of  approved 
courses  in  his  second  and  third  subjects  of  specialization.  In  computing  the  hours  in  the 
subjects  of  specialization,  courses  taken  in  other  colleges  prior  to  admission  may  be  coimted. 


Art 

Biology  (a  well-balanced  program  selected 
from  zoology,  physiology,  entomology, 
botany,  bacteriology.  For  a  first  subject 
of  specialization,  25  to  32  hours  are  re- 
quired; and  for  a  second  subject  of  spe- 
cialization,  18  to  22  hours  are  required) 

Chemistry 

Civics  (includes  political  science  and  soci- 
ology with  a  minimum  of  8  hours  in 
either  subject) 

Commercial  Subjects  (includes  accountancy, 
business  law,  business  letter  writing,  man- 
agement, marketing) 

Economics 

English  (includes  courses  in  English  litera- 
ture, American  literature,  and  rhetoric) 

French 

General  Science  (from  32  to  35  hours  of 
beginning  sciences  for  a  first  subject  of 
specialization;  from  20  to  25  hours  for 
a  second  subject.  The  total  should  in- 
clude at  least  one  year  of  work  in  the 
physical  sciences  and  one  year  in  the  bio- 
logical sciences) 


Geography  (includes  geology) 

German 

History 

Home  Economics 

Industrial    Education     (includes    industrial 

arts) 

Journalism  (as  a  second  or  third  subject  of 
specialization) 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Music 

Physical  Education  for  Men 

Physical  Education  for  Women 

Physics  (includes  courses  in  theoretical  and 
applied  mechanics) 

Physiology  (includes  Hygiene  110) 

Spanish 

Speech  (minimum  of  16  hours  in  speech;  the 
remainder  may  be  English  literature  and 
American  literature) 


I 


Note:  All  students  are  urged  to  confer  with  a  placement  consultant  in  the  Office  of 
Teacher  Placement  concerning  the  combinations  of  subjects  most  frequently  requested  by 
the  high  schools  of  the  state  and  the  standard  of  preparation  usually  demanded. 

Electives 

The  remainder  of  the  curriculum  may  be  elected,  with  the  approval  of  the  student's 
adviser,  from  courses  offered  by  other  colleges  and  schools  in  the  University. 
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Curriculum  Preparatory  to  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Elementary  Education 

This  four-year  curriculum  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  teaching  in  the 
elementary  and  kindergarten-primary  grades  of  Illinois  schools.  A  minimum  of  124  semes- 
ter hours,  exclusive  of  required  physical  education  and  military  training,  are  necessary  for 
graduation  under  this  curriculum. 

For  admission  to  the  curriculum,  freshmen  must  meet  the  general  entrance  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  University.  In  general,  admission  of  transfer  students,  either 
from  other  institutions  or  from  other  colleges  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  is  limited  to 
students  having  a  grade-point  average  of  3.5  or  higher,  in  terms  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois grading  system.  Admission  of  transfer  students  whose  scholastic  average  is  below  3.5  is 
considered  on  petition  in  individual  cases.  Petitions  for  admission  are  considered  by  a 
committee  which  makes  recommendations  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the 
vear  they  expect  to  do  student  teaching  must  file  application  for  admission  to  Educational 
I'ractice  (Ed.  232)  during  the  month  of  March  in  that  semester.  Transfer  students  and 
former  students  who  are  not  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  must  make  application 
for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Ed.  232)  between  September  15  and  October  15 
of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student  Teaching. 

Summary 

Language  Arts  hours 

Rhet.  101,  102,  and  Speech  101  (or  141),  or  D.G.S.  Ill  and  112 8  to  9 

Engl.  101  and  102,  or  Engl.  Ill  and  112,  or  Engl.  113  and  114,  or  Engl. 

121   and  122   6  to  8 

Lib.  Sci.  303 3 

Elective  in   Language  Arts  Area    0  to  3 


Total  Required   20 

Natural  Science 

Biological  Science  (ten  hours  required): 

Bot.  100  and  Zool.  104,  or  D.G.S.  131  and  132,  or  Entom.  103  and 

Bot.  100,  or  Entom.  103  and  Zool.  104 8 

Hygiene   101    2 

Physical  Science  (eight  hours  required): 
D.G.S.  141   and   142,  or  an  approved  sequence  of  eight  hours  from 
astronomy,   geology,   physical   geography,   chemistry,   and   physics     8 


Total  Required  18 

Psychology  1 00  4 

Social  Science 

D.G.S.  151  and  152,  or  Hist.  HI  and  112,  or  Phil.  103  and  104,  or  Sociol. 

104  and  105 8 

Geog.  104  3 

Hist.   152    3 

Pol.  Sci.  150   3 

Elective  from  Social  Science  Area   3 


Total  Required   20 

Mathematics  202   5 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

Required   Physical  Education    4 

P.E.W.  220 2 


Total  Required   6 
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Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Art  115,  170,  171.  173,  175,  or  177  2  or  3 

Art   203    2 

Ed.  337  3 

Music  212  and  213 6 

Total  Required  13  or  14 

Professional  Courses  in  Education  (101,  201,  230,  231,  232,  233,  236,  237, 

and  336)   25 

Electives  (exclusive  of  above  area  electives)   17  or  18 

Persons   preparing  for   the  kindergarten-primary   certificate   will   be  re- 
quired to  take  the  following  six  hours  in  addition  to  the  above: 

Ed.   231    3 

Ed.  235  or  S.W.A.  k21   3 

Curriculum  in  Art  Education 

fur  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Art  Education 
(See  page  140) 

Curriculum  in  Home  Economics  Education 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  Education 
This  four-year  curriculum,  totaling  120  semester  hours,  is  designed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  certification  of  teachers  of  home  economics  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  first  two  years  of  work  in  this  curriculum  may  be  taken  in  the  College  of 
Agricidture  (see  page  63),  or  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  (see  page  176),  or 
in  any  other  college  approved  by  the  University.  The  third  and  fourth  years  may  be  taken 
in  the  College  of  Education  by  students  who  meet  requirements  for  admission  to  this 
college. 

Summary 
Those  who  wish  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
should  see  the  curriculum  in  vocational  liome  economics  education  on  page  66. 

HOURS 

Art  185,  186  4 

Bact.  104  and/or  105'    3  to  5 

Chem.  101  (or  102),  105,  132   11  to  13 

Econ.    108    3 

Education: 

Vocational:  Ed.  101,  201,  211,  240,  241,  242,  381;  Home  Econ.  277 23 

Non-vocational:  Ed.  101,  201,  211,  240,  241,  242;  Home  Econ.  277   ....   20 

Hist.  151  or  152 3 

Home  Economics: 

Vocational:  Home  Econ.  130,  131,  161,  162,  170,  180,  182,  185,  186,  201, 
202,  220,  228,  232,  272,  273,  286 42 

Non-vocational:  Home  Econ.   130,  131,  161  or  162,  170,  180,  182,  185, 
201,  232,  272,  and  a  minimum  of  eight  hours  from  186,  202,  205,  220, 

273,  286 32  to  4 1 

Hygiene  101    2 

Literature    4 

Physical  Education   (loiu-  semesters)    0 

Physiol.  103'    4 

Pol.  Sci.   150  or  151    3 

Psych.   100  4 

Rhet.  101  and  102,  and  Speech  101,  or  D.G.S.  Ill  and  121    8  or  9 

Sociol.    100    3 


I 


Total  Reciuired   for   Graduation    120 


'  Each  student  must   lake  .it  least  eight  hours   in   physiology  and  bacteriology. 
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Curriculum  in  Industrial  Education 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Education 

This  four-year  curriculum,  totaling  120  semester  hours,  is  offered  entirely  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education,  which  admits  freshmen  for  this  purpose.  Students  completing  this  cur- 
riculum qualify  for  certification  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  in 
some  cases  by  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education.  Modifications  of  the  work  shown  in 
the  following  outline  may  be  made  to  meet  special  needs,  particularly  for  teachers  already 
in  service.  Minor  teaching  subjects  recommended  are  chemistry,  mathematics,  physics,  or 
social  studies. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the  year 
they  expect  to  do  student  teaching  must  file  application  for  admission  to  Educational 
Practice  (Ed.  242)  during  the  month  of  March  in  that  semester.  Transfer  students  and 
former  students  who  are  not  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  must  make  application 
for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Ed.  242)  between  September  15  and  October  15 
of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student  Teaching. 

First  Year 


FIRST  SEMESTER  HOURS 

D.G.S.  HI— Verbal  Communication,  or 
Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composi- 
tion'      4  or  3 

Hygiene   101— Health  Lectures    2 

Ind.  Ed.  181— Industrial  Arts  4 

Math.  Ill— Algebra,^  or  Elective 5  or  3 

Physical  Education   1 

Military   (men)  1 


SECOND   SEMESTER  HOURS 

Chem.  101  or  102-General  Chemis- 
try     5  or  3 

D.G.S.  112— Verbal  Communication,  or 
Rhet.  102— Rhetoric  and  Composi- 
tion'      4  or  3 

G.E.D.  101— Elements  of  Drawing  ....     4 
Ind.    Ed.    184-Advanced   Metal   Work     4 

Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 


Total   14  to  17 

Second 

Ed.  101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 

Profession    2 

G.E.D.   102— Descriptive  Geometry   ...  4 
Hist.  152— History  of  the  United  States, 

1865-1951    3 

Ind.  Ed.  183-The  General  Shop 4 

Math.  114— Plane  Trigonometry  2 

Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 


Total  16  to  19 

Year 

Engl.     114— American     Literature,     or 

Other   Humanities   Electives    3 

Ind.     Ed.     182— Advanced     Course     in 

Woodwork    4 

Pol.    Sci.    150— American    Government  3 
Psych.    100— Introduction    to    Psychol- 
ogy   • 4 

Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives   2 


Total 17 


Total H 


Third  Year 


Arch.  143— Materials  and  Methods  of 
Construction    3 

Ed.  383-Problems  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation         3 

M.E.  181— Metal  Processing 4 

Physics  101— General  Physics  (Mechan- 
ics, Heat,  and  Sound)    5 

Electives   3 


Total 


.\gr.  Eng.  142 — Gas  Engines  and  Trac- 
tors, or  Journ.  204 — Typography  ...  3  or  2 

Arch.  144 — Materials  and  Methods  of 
Construction    3 

Ed.  201— Foundations  of  American 
Education     2 

Ed.  240— Principles  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation         2 

M.E.    183-Materials   Casting    3 

Electives   3 


Total     15  or  16 


'  Those  taking  Rhet.  101  and  102  must  register  later  for  Speech  101  or  141. 
-  Required  of  those  who  enter  with  only  one  unit  of  high  school  algebra. 
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Fourth  Year 


Avi.  153— Aircraft  Shop  Practice,  or 
Agr.  Eng.  242— Advanced  Gas  and 
Diesel  Engines  and  Tractors   3 

Ed.  381— Principles  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation         3 

Ed.  385— Principles  of  Vocational 
Guidance    3 

Eng.  239— Industrial  Relations 3 

Electives   6 


Ed.  211— Educational  Psychology   ....     3 

Ed.  241— Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 
Secondary   School    3 

Ed.  242— Educational  Practice  in  Sec- 
ondary Education    5 

M.E.  231— Advanced  Metal  Processing, 
or  Elective  3 

Electives   3 


Total     18 


Total 17 


Curriculum  Preparatory  to  Teaching  Deaf 
and  Hard-of-Hearing  Children 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 

A  student  who  wishes  to  enter  the  curriculum  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  the 
hard-of-hearing  must  (1)  rank  in  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  his  high  school  graduating  class 
or,  if  a  transfer  student,  must  have  an  average  of  at  least  3.5;  and  (2)  possess  normal  hear- 
ing acuity  and  normal  formation  of  the  teeth  and  lips.  A  personal  interview  with  a  staff 
member  of  the  College  of  Education  is  required. 

A  minimum  of  124  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  military 
training  and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  do  student  teaching  must  file  application  for  admission  to  Educational 
Practice  (Ed.  220)  during  the  month  of  March  in  that  semester.  Transfer  students  and 
former  students  who  are  not  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  must  make  application 
for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Ed.  220)  between  September  15  and  October  15 
of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student  Teaching. 


First  Year 


FIRST   SEMESTER  HOURS 

D.G.S.  131— Biological  Science,  or 
Physiol.  110-111— Elementary  Mam- 
malian  Physiology*    4  or  5 

Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
or  D.G.S.  Ill— Verbal  Communica- 
tion     3  or  4 

Speech     101— Principles     of     Effective 

Speaking^    3 

Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men) 1 

Electives   4  or  5 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


D.G.S.  132-Biological  Science,  or  Phys- 
iol.  106— Physiology  of  the  Nervous 

System  and  the  Special  Senses 4  or  3 

Hygiene  101— Health  Lectures 2 

Rhet.  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
or  D.G.S.  112— Verbal  Communica- 
tion     3  or  4 

Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men) 1 

Electives   7  or  8 


Total    15  to  19 


Total  16  to  20 


'  This  requirement   will  be  \vai\ecl   for  stiiilcnts  who  have  compleleil  general   zoology  or  an  ac- 
ceptable equivalent. 

'Students  who  take  D.G.S.  Ill  and  112  are  not  required  to  take  Speech  101. 
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Second  Year 


D.G.S.    151-Social  Science^    4 

D.G.S.    161— Literature   and   Fine   Arts  4 
Pol.  Sci.  150— American  Government  .  3 
Psych.    100— Introduction    to    Psychol- 
ogy    -t 

Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men)    1 


D.G.S.   152— Social  Science^   4 

D.G.S.  162— Literature  and  Fine  Arts  .  4 
Ed.  101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 

Profession     2 

Hist.  152— History  of  the  United  States, 

1865-1951  3 

Physical  Education    1 

Military  (men)   1 

Electives   2 


Total   16  or  17 

Third 

Art  203— Art  Education  Laboratory,  or 

Arts  and  Crafts  Electives- 2 

Ed.  236-Child  Development  for  Ele- 
mentary Teachers   3 

Ed.  317-Exceptional  Children    3 

Speech  301— Introduction  to  Phonetics     3 

Speech  385— Speech  Correction    4 

Electives'  2  or  3 


Total  16  or  17 

Year 

Ed.  218— Remedial  Reading  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School    3 

Ed.  230— Principles  of  Elementary  Edu- 
cation       2 

Ed.  237-Child  Development  for  Ele- 
mentary Teachers 3 

Speech  375— Speech  Science 3 

Speech  395— Audiometry  and  Use  of 
Hearing  Aids 3 

Electives^     3 


Total  17  or  18 


Total 17 


Fourth  Year 


Ed.  220— Educational  Practice  in  the 
Education   of  Exceptional   Children     3 

Ed.  231— Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 
Elementary  School 3 

Ed.  232— Educational  Practice  in  Ele- 
mentary Education 2 

Ed.  319— Special  Education  of  the  Deaf    5 

Electives' 2  or  3 


Ed.  220— Educational  Practice  in  the 
Education  of  Exceptional   Children     5 

Ed.  320— Special  Education  of  the  Deaf    5 

Ed.  324— Mental  and  Educational 
Measurement  of  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren       3 

Electives^ 2  or  3 


Total  15  or  16 


Total  15  or  16 


^  D.G.S.  151  and  152  will  be  waived  for  students  who  have  completed  Sociol.  100  and  one  addi- 
tional three-hour  course  in  sociology. 

-Students  may  satisfy  this  requirement  by  taking  Ind.  Ed.  181,  or  by  taking  four  hours  selected 
from  Art  170,  Home  Econ.  196,  or  the  equivalent. 

*  Electives  should  be  selected  with  consent  of  adviser.  A  maximum  of  forty-four  credits  in 
education  will  be  allowed  toward  graduation. 
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Fifth  Year 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Education  of  the  Deaf 

For  admission  to  the  curriculum  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf,  one  of  the  following  prerequisites  is  necessary:  (1)  a  bachelor's  degree  in  ele- 
mentary or  special  education  (other  than  the  education  of  the  deaf);  or  (2)  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  education  of  the  deaf  from  an  accredited  training  center  for  teachers  of  the 
deaf. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  must  earn  a  minimum  of  eight  units  as  follows: 


Required  of  all  students: 

Ed.  311— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers 
Ed.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School  .... 
Two  of  the  following  courses: 

Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education   

Ed.  302— History  of  American  Education  .  .  .  . 

Ed.  303— Comparative    Education    

Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Education  .  .  . 


II. 


Ill, 


Required  of  students  qualified  under  prerequisite  1: 

Ed.  317-E.\ceptional    Children    

Ed.  319— Special  Education  of  the  Deaf  1 

Ed.  320— Special  Education  of  the  Deaf 1 

Speech  301— Introduction  to   Phonetics    

Speech  385— Speech    Correction    

Speech  395— Audiometry  and  the  Use  of  Hearing  Aids 

Required  of  students  registered  under  prerequisite  2: 

Ed.  418— Problems  in  Communication  for  the  Deaf   

Ed.  449— Independent  Study    

IV.  Electives  to  be  chosen  from  the  following: 

Ed.  381— Principles  of  Vocational  Education  

Ed.  412— Advanced  Child  Development  for  Students  of  Education 

Ed.  425— Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance 

Ed.  426— Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Programs  of  the  School   

Ed.  430— Elementai-y  School  Organization  and  Administration   

Ed.  438— Supervision  of  the  Elementai-y  School    

Ed.  440— Administration  and  Supervision  of  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools   

Ed.  456— Curriculum  Problems  and  Trends  in  Specialized  Fields  of  Sec- 
ondary Education   

Ed.  460— Educational  Administration    

Psych.  465— Practice  in   Psychological  Testing   

Psych.  412— .'\dvanced  Child   Psychology    

Speech  375— Speech  Science   

Speech  38H— Speech  Correction    

Speech  488— Diagnosis  of  Speech  Disorders  

Speech  489— Seminar  in  Organic  Speech  Disorders 


UNITS 

Vz 
Vz 

Vz 
Vz 
Vz 
Vz 

Vz 
or  1 1/2 

or  2 

Vz 
Vz 
Vz 


Curriculum  Preparatory  to  Teaching  Mentally 
Handicapped  Children 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Education  of  Mentally 
Handicapped  Children 

A  student  who  wishes  to  enter  the  curriculum  for  the  education  of  the  mentally  handi- 
capped must  (1)  rank  in  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  his  high  school  graduating  class  or,  if  a 
transfer  student,  must  ha\e  an  average  of  at  least  3.5;  and  (2)  possess  normal  hearing  acuity 
and  normal  formation  of  the  teeth  and  lips.  A  personal  interview  with  a  staff  member  of 
the  College  of  Education  is  required. 
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A  minimum  of  124  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  mili- 
tary and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  tlie  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  do  student  teaching  must  file  application  for  admission  to  Educational 
Practice  (Ed.  220)  during  the  month  of  March  in  that  semester.  Transfer  students  and 
former  students  who  are  not  enrolled  during  tlie  spring  semester  must  make  application 
for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Ed.  220)  between  September  15  and  October  15 
of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student  Teaching. 


First  Year 


FIRST   SEMESTER 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


Arts  and  Crafts'  4 

D.G.S.  131— Biological  Science,  or  Phys- 
iol. 110-111— Elementary  Mammalian 

Physiology- 4  or  5 

Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
or  D.G.S.  Ill— Verbal  Communica- 
tion     3  or  4 

Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men)    1 

Klectives    3 


D.G.S.  132— Biological  Science,  or  Phys- 
iol.  106— Physiology  of  the  Nervous 

System  and  the  Special  Senses 4  or  3 

Hygiene  101— Health  Lectures 2 

Rhet.  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
or  D.G.S.  112— Verbal  Communica- 
tion     3  or  4 

Speech     101— Principles     of     Effective 

Speaking^    3 

Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men)    1 

Electives   3 


Total   15  to  18 


Total   15  to  18 


Second  Year 


D.G.S.  151-Social  Science^    4 

D.G.S.  161— Literature  and  Fine  .\rts  .  4 
Pol.  Sci.  150— .A.merican  Government   .  3 
Psych.    100— Introduction    to    Psychol- 
ogy    4 

Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men)   1 


Total  16  or  17 


D.G.S.   152-Social  Science^   4 

D.G.S.    162— Literature   and   Fine   Arts  4 

Ed.  101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching  . 

Profession 2 

Hist.  152— History  of  the  United  States, 

1865-1951    3 

Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men)    1 

Electives   2 


Total  16  or  17 


Third  Year 


Ed.  236-Child  Development  for  Ele- 
mentary Teachers 3 

Ed.  317— Exceptional  Children    3 

Ed.  324— Mental  and  Educational  Meas- 
urement of  Exceptional  Children, 
or  Psych.  150— Character  and  Person- 
ality, or  Psych.  283— Psychology  of 
Adjustment    3  or  4 

Speech  385— Speech  Correction,'  or 
Speech  208— Classroom  Problems  in 
Speech  Correction   3 

Electives    4 


Ed.  218— Remedial  Reading  in  the 
Elementary  School 3 

Ed.  230— Principles  of  Elementary  Edu- 
cation, or  Ed.  240— Principles  of  Sec- 
ondary Education    2 

Ed.  237-Child  Development  for  Ele- 
mentary Teachers   3 

Electives    7  to  9 


Total  16  or  17 


Total   15tol7 

1  Students  may  satisfy  this  requirement  by  taking  Ind.  Ed.  181,  or  by  talking  four  hours  selected 
from  Art.  170,  203,  Home  Econ.  196.  or  the  equivalent. 

=  This  requirement  will  be  waived  for  students  who  have  completed  general  zoology  or  an 
acceptable  equivalent. 

'Students  who  take  D.G.S.  Ill  and  112  are  not  required  to  take  Speech  101. 

■•D.G.S.  151  and  152  will  be  waived  for  students  who  have  completed  Sociol.  100  and  one  addi- 
tional three-hour  course  in  sociology. 

°  Speech  301  is  a  prerequisite  or  can  be  taken  concurrently  with  Speech  385. 
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Fourth  Year 

Ed.  231— Technic  of  Teaching  in   the  Kd.   220— Educational   Practice   in    the 

Elementary  School 3  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  .     .5 

Ed.  232— Educational  Practice  in  Ele-  Ed.  323— Psychology  and  Education  of 

nientary   Education'    5  the  Mentally  Handicapped 3 

Ed.  322— Psychology  and  Education  of  Electives^    8  or  9 

the  Mentally  Handicapped  3 

S.W.A.     220— Introduction     to     Social 

Work 3 

Electives-    2 

Total  16  Total  16  or  17 

Fifth  Year 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Education  of 
Mentally  Handicapped  Children 

Two  of  the  following:  uniis 

Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education i/^ 

Ed.  302— History  of  American  Education    i/^ 

Ed.  303— Comparative    Education    i^ 

Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Education  i/^ 

Ed.  311— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers   i^ 

Ed.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School  y^ 

Ed.  317— Exceptional    Children    1/2 

Ed.  322— Psychology  and  Education  of  the  Mentally  Handicapped   ....   i/^ 

Ed.  323— Psychology  and  Education  of  the  Mentally  Handicapped i/^ 

Ed.  426— Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Programs  of  the  School  1 

Electives 3i/2 


Total    8 

Electives   should   be   chosen    from   the  following   (under  special  circumstances,  other 
courses  may  be  substituted  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser): 
Ed.  390— Elements  of  Educational  Statistics 
Ed.  411— Psychology  of  Adolescence  for  Teachers 
Ed.  412— Advanced  Child  Development  for  Students  of  Education 
Ed.  417— Administration  and  Supervision  of  Education  of  Exceptional  Children 
Ed.  433— Curriculum  Problems  and  Trends  in  Special  Fields  of  Elementary  Eduraiion 
Psych.  338— Abnormal  Psychology 
Psych.  404— Advanced  Physiological  Psychology 
Psych.  406— Quantitative  Methods 
Psych.  412— Advanced  Child  Psychology 
Psych.  436— Personality 

Psych.  471— Psychological  Counseling  and  Psychotherapy 
Psych.  493-494— Research  Seminar 
Speech  385— Speech  Correction 
Speech  388— Speech  Correction 

Curriculum  in  Music  Education 

Tor  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music  Education 
(See  page  147) 


'  Educational  practice  will  be  with  normal  elementary  childien  and  with  mentally  retarded 
rlemcnl.irv  children. 

=  Electives  will  be  selected  with  the  consent  of  the  advi.ser.  A  maximum  of  forty  hours  in  educa- 
tion will  be  allowed  toward  graduation.  ^ 
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Curriculum  in  Physical  Education  for  Men 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education 
(See  page  233) 

Curriculum  in  Physical  Education  for  Women 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Educaliou 
(See  page  235) 

Certification  of  Teachers 

The  University's  Office  of  Teacher  Placement,  in  response  to  requests  from  school 
authorities,  recommends  qualified  graduates  of  the  University  for  positions  as  teachers  and 
supervisors  in  public  schools,  colleges,  and  technical  schools.  Applicants  should  consult  the 
head  of  teacher  placement  in  200  Gregory  Hall. 

Each  applicant  for  a  position  in  the  schools  of  Illinois,  on  completing  his  work  in  the 
University,  should  have  a  transcript  of  his  record  sent  by  the  Office  of  the  Recorder  to  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  at  Springfield.  When  he  has  obtained  a  position 
he  should  apply  for  a  certificate  through  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  the 
county  in  which  he  is  to  teach.  The  requirements  now  in  effect  for  the  kinds  of  certificates 
most  frequently  needed  by  graduates  of  the  University  are  as  follows: 

A  limited  high  school  certificate,  valid  for  four  years  for  teaching  in  grades  seven  to 
twelve  of  the  common  schools,  may  be  issued  to  prospective  teachers  who  have  graduated 
with  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college  or  who  present  certified  evidence,  ac- 
companied by  faculty  recommendation,  of  having  completed  the  requirements  below.  This 
certificate  is  renewable  in  periods  of  four  years  upon  successful  teaching  and  professional 
growth  satisfactory  to  the  comity  superintendent  of  schools. 

HOURS 

I.  General    Education     35 

(a)  Oral  and  Written  Expression   8 

(b)  Natural  Science    6 

(c)  Social   Science    6 

(d)  Humanities    6 

fe)  Health  and  Physical  Education   3 

(f)  Additional  work  in  any  of  the  above  fields  6 

II.  Education    (Professional)     16 

(a)  Adolescent   Growth   and  Development    2  or  3 

(b)  Principles  or  Philosophy  of  Education  (including  the  study  of 
professional   ethics)    2  or  3 

(c)  Student  Teaching  (high  school  level)  5 

(d)  Materials  and   Methods  in   the  Secondary  School,  or  Methods 

of  Teaching  a  Particular  Secondary  School  Subject   2  or  3 

(e)  American    Public  Education    2  or  3 

(f)  Electives  in  Professional  Education  

III.  Electives 21 

IV.  One  Major  Area  of  Specialization   32 

V.  One  Minor  Area  of  Specialization   16 

Total    120 

(Three  minors,  two  of  which  are  in  related  fields,  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  one 
minor  and  one  major.) 

A  life  high  school  certificate,  valid  for  teaching  and  supervising  in  grades  seven  to 
twelve  of  the  common  schools,  may  be  gianted  to  those  fulfilling  the  following  require- 
ments: A  master's  degree  conferred  by  a  recognized  college  or  university,  credit  for  twenty- 
two  semester  hours  in  education,  and  foia^  years  of  successful  teaching  experience,  two  of 
which  must  have  been  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 

Statements  of  the  requirements  for  other  types  of  certificates  may  be  found  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  Bulletin,  //  Yon  Want  to  Be  a  Teacher. 
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Engineering  Students  Learning  About  Ram  Jets,  One  of  the  Aids  to  Faster  Air  Travel 


A    Demonstration    in    the    Illumination    Laboratory 


College  of  Engineering 


The  College  of  Engineering  aims  to  prepare  men  for  professional  work 
in  engineering  and  for  responsible  positions  of  a  technical  and  semitechnical 
character  in  industry,  commerce,  and  government.  The  college  provides 
training  in  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  and  their  applications 
to  the  design,  construction,  and  operation  of  industrial  plants  and  public 
and  private  works  of  all  kinds.  The  curricula,  though  widely  varied  and 
specialized,  are  built  on  a  general  foundation  of  scientific  facts  and  theories 
applicable  to  many  different  fields.  Work  in  the  classrooms,  laboratories, 
shops,  and  drafting  rooms  is  correlated  by  practical  problems  which  the  stu- 
dents solve  by  methods  similar  to  those  of  practicing  engineers. 

In  addition  to  the  fundamental  and  technological  courses  in  each  cur- 
riculum, some  cultural  courses  are  required  in  the  humanities,  such  as  his- 
tory, economics,  rhetoric,  and  speech,  and  others  are  elective,  so  that  each 
student  may  broaden  his  program.  Thus,  training  for  the  practice  of  engi- 
neering as  a  profession  is  supplemented  by  an  understanding  of  human 
relationships,  an  appreciation  of  economic  factors  in  industrial  and  public 
works  enterprises,  and  an  insight  into  regional  and  national  problems  of 
production  and  distribution  of  goods. 

While  each  student  pursues  a  curriculum  of  his  own  choice  according 
to  the  field  of  his  particular  interest,  all  the  students  take  certain  courses 
in  common.  Basic  courses  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  rhetoric,  and 
drawing  are  required  in  the  first  two  years.  Although  the  curricula  are  pro- 
gressively specialized  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  each  student  is  required 
to  take  some  courses  outside  his  main  field. 

Besides  courses  in  the  history  and  economics  of  industry,  in  transporta- 
tion and  public  and  private  engineering  works,  in  industrial  relations,  and 
in  business  law— which  are  essential  to  the  engineer— numerous  courses  in 
accountancy,  business  organization  and  operation,  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
theory  and  appreciation  of  architecture,  art,  and  music,  and  the  history, 
principles,  and  methods  of  education  are  available  as  nontechnical  elec- 
tives  to  be  counted  toward  graduation. 

The  Engineering  Library  on  the  first  and  second  floors  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering Hall  contains  the  reference  books,  periodicals,  catalogs,  and  tech- 
nical publications  which  the  students  need  constantly,  and  also  provides 
for  general  reading  and  private  research. 

Most  of  the  departments  in  this  college  offer  courses  for  graduate 
students  as  well  as  for  undergraduates.  Some  of  the  undergraduate  courses 
may  be  taken  for  credit  in  the  Graduate  College. 
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Requirements  for  Graduation 

Students  in  the  College  of  Engineering  who  meet  the  University's  general  requirements 
with  respect  to  registration,  residence,  and  fees,  and  who  maintain  satisfactory  scholastic 
records  in  this  college,  are  awarded  degrees  appropriate  to  their  curricula.  Each  curriculum 
requires  a  minimum  of  136  semester  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  required  work  in 
military  training  and  physical  education. 

Each  curriculum  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  may  ordinarily  be  com- 
pleted in  four  years.  A  graduate  of  one  curriculum  ordinarily  can  qualify  for  another  bac- 
calaureate degree  by  doing  a  fifth  year  of  work,  consisting  of  thirty  to  ihirty-six  semester 
hours,  acceptable  to  the  faculty  of  this  college,  providing  plans  have  been  made  looking 
toward  such  an  arrangement  at  the  beginning  of  his  third  year. 

A  graduate  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  any  other  college  of  equal 
standing,  who  has  adequate  training  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  mechanics  to  enable  him 
to  begin  the  third  year  of  a  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  can  usually  qualify 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  this  college  by  two  and  one-half  years  of  work. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Naval  Science  is  provided  for  those  students  enrolled  in  the 
N.R.O.T.C.  program  as  engineers,  who  wish  to  terminate  their  curricular  work  at  the  end 
of  the  eight  semesters.  Nine  semesters  are  required  to  earn  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
with  engineering  designation  in  any  curriculum  in  the  college  in  this  program. 

Special  Requirements 

Foreign  Language.  In  any  curriculum  requiring  French  or  German,  a  student  who  has 
been  admitted  to  the  University  with  credit  for  one  or  more  years  of  secondary  school 
work  in  either  or  both  of  these  languages  may  count  each  unit  of  his  entrance  credit  as 
equivalent  to  one  semester  of  university  work  in  excusing  him  from  the  required  language. 
Only  whole  units  may  be  so  counted.  In  the  place  of  the  language  requirement  thus  ful- 
filled, the  student  must  take  additional  electives  approved  by  the  faculty  of  this  college. 

Inspection  Trips.  Seniors  in  the  College  of  Engineering  are  required  to  make  a  trip  for 
inspection  of  industrial  establishments  and  engineering  enterprises  in  the  fields  of  their 
major  interests.  The  students  who  are  about  to  be  giaduated,  and  other  students  who  ob- 
tain permission  of  the  general  committee  in  charge  of  this  trip,  travel  in  groups  under  the 
supervision  of  faculty  members.  The  trip  usually  occupies  from  three  to  four  days  and  in- 
volves an  expense  of  approximately  $20  to  each  student. 

Thesis.  A  senior  of  high  standing  in  any  curriculum,  with  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned,  may  substitute  for  one  or  more  technical  courses  an  investigation  of  a 
special  subject  and  write  a  thesis  on  his  residts. 

Departments  and  Curricula 

The  College  of  Engineering  includes  the  departments  of  Aeronautical  Engineering. 
Ceramic  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  General  Engineering 
Drawing,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineering,  Physics,  and 
Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics.  The  undergraduate  curricula  described  below  are 
administered  by  these  departments.  The  work  in  chemical  engineering  is  administered  by 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  curriculum  in  general  engineering  is  admin- 
istered by  the  dean  of  the  college  directly. 

Courses  in  general  engineering  drawing  are  given  for  students  in  all  curricula.  This 
department  has  offices  and  drafting  rooms  in  the  Transportation  Building. 

Each  student  entering  the  College  of  Engineering  declares  his  choice  of  a  curriculum. 
Except  where  stated  in  the  outline  of  a  curriculum,  all  first-year  students  follow  the  com- 
mon programs  for  freshmen  shown  on  page  112. 

At  the  beginning  of  any  semester  of  the  first  two  years,  any  student  is  free  to  change 
from  one  curriculum  to  another  without  loss  of  much,  if  any,  credit  for  the  work  he  has 
done.  Students  who  are  not  far  advanced  in  this  college  may  transfer  to  other  colleges  with- 
out much  loss  of  time  in  their  progress  toward  degrees. 

Special  Curricula.  Students  of  high  scholastic  achievement,  with  exceptional  aptitudes 
and  interests  in  special  fields  of  engineering  science  and  its  application,  may  be  permitted 
lo  vary  the  course  content  of  the  standard  curriculum  of  the  department  in  which  they 
are  registered,  with  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  some  phases  which  are  not  included  in  the 
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standard  curriculum  or  which  can  not  be  encompassed  by  the  usual  procedure  of  course 
substitution  and  selection  of  electives.  These  unwritten  curricula,  however,  include  all  the 
fundamental  courses  of  the  standard  curricula,  the  variations  being  made  mainly  in  the  so- 
called  "applicatory"  portions  of  the  standard  curricula  of  the  college.  The  program  of 
studies  of  each  student  permitted  to  take  such  a  special  curriculum  must  be  approved  by  a 
committee  of  the  college,  of  which  the  associate  dean  is  chairman,  in  consultation  with 
the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  student  is  registered,  and  with  a  professor  of  the 
college  particularly  interested  in  the  field  which  the  student  intends  to  emphasize.  This 
professor  automatically  becomes  the  student's  adviser  in  charge  of  registration  and  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  approved  program. 

Aeronautical  Engineering.  The  curriculum  in  aeronautical  engineering  is  offered  to 
train  students  in  the  basic  principles  of  airframe  and  aircraft  power  plant  design  and  con- 
struction. The  course  work  provides  sound  training  in  fundamentals  which  may  be  applied 
to  related  engineering  fields.  Provisions  for  elective  courses  enable  the  student  to  pursue 
advanced  undergraduate  study  in  the  fields  of  aerodynamics,  aircraft  structures,  aircraft 
power  plants,  design,  and  production.  Graduate  study  and  research  may  also  be  undertaken 
in  these  divisions. 

The  aeronautical  engineering  laboratories  are  located  on  the  campus  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity Airport.  These  facilities  include  an  aerodynamics  laboratory  equipped  with  wind 
tunnels  and  visual  flow  apparatus,  an  aircraft  physical  testing  laboratory  with  equipment 
for  static  and  dynamic  testing  of  aircraft  parts  and  assemblies,  and  an  aircraft  power  plants 
laboratory  in  which  facilities  are  provided  for  instruction  and  research  on  reciprocating  and 
jet  engines  and  rocket  motors.  Laboratories  for  work  with  aircraft  instruments,  aircraft  hy- 
draulic and  electrical  systems,  and  general  accessories  are  also  available. 

Agricultural  Engineering.  The  curriculum  in  agricultural  engineering  includes  the 
same  basic  courses  as  other  engineering  curricula,  and  in  addition  fundamental  agricidtural 
courses  are  required.  In  the  junior  year  the  student  chooses  one  of  two  options:  (1)  the 
machinery  and  power  option  which  includes  mechanical  engineering  design  courses  and 
advanced  work  in  farm  power  and  farm  machinery  design,  and  (2)  the  farm  structures, 
soil  and  water  conservation  option  which  includes  civil  engineering  design  and  agricultural 
engineering  courses  in  farm  structures  and  soil  and  water  engineering.  By  combining  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  requirements  in  a  five-year  program,  the  student  may  obtain  bachelor's 
degrees,  both  in  engineering  and  agriculture.  For  this  five-year  program  he  should  first 
register  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Ceramic  Engineering.  The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering  deal 
with  the  general  scientific  principles  underlying  a  wide  variety  of  industries  in  which  the 
raw  materials  are  largely  non-metallic  minerals,  generally  silicates.  The  ceramic  industries 
include  the  manufacture  of  brick,  tile,  and  other  structural  clay  products;  pottery  articles 
of  all  types;  fire  brick  and  other  refractories;  glass;  porcelain  enamels;  abrasives;  cements; 
and  other  products. 

Training  in  ceramic  engineering  prepares  men  for  positions  of  responsibility  in  the 
investigation  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  raw  materials  and  ceramic  prod- 
ucts; in  the  technical  control  and  supervision  of  processing  and  manufacturing  operations; 
in  the  design  and  erection  of  kilns,  dryers,  and  other  plant  equipment;  in  research  and 
development  of  new  processes  and  products;  and  in  engineering  service  in  connection 
with  the  sale  and  uses  of  ceramic  materials,  products,  and  processing  equipment.  Some 
opportunity  for  specialization  in  a  particular  field  of  ceramics  is  provided  in  elective 
courses  in  the  curriculum. 

The  Ceramics  Building  provides  well-equipped  laboratories  for  student  instruction  and 
for  research,  classrooms,  offices,  library,  and  museum  displays.  The  adjoining  Kiln  Lab- 
oratory is  equipped  with  a  variety  of  kilns  and  furnaces  for  ceramic  firing  operations  as 
well  as  machinery  for  the  grinding  of  materials  and  for  the  production  of  structural  clay 
products. 

Chemical  Engineering.  The  courses  in  chemical  engineering,  which  are  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Chemistry  in  the  College  of  Liberal  .\rts  and  Sciences,  prepare  stu- 
dents to  evaluate  results  obtained  in  the  laboratory  and  to  translate  them  through  a 
series  of  developmental  stages  into  large-scale  commercial  processes;  to  improve  existing 
plants;  to  develop  new  commercial  products;  to  design  new  equipment;  and  to  operate  and 
supervise  plants  in  which  chemical  processes  take  place.  The  curriculum  offers  a  thorough 
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training  in   the   fundamental  sciences  of  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics,  and  their 
application  to  industry  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields. 

The  chemical  engineering  laboratories  are  in  the  East  Chemistry  Building  and  in 
several  smaller  buildings  constructed  for  special  investigations.  The  equipment  in  these 
laboratories  is  extensive,  and  in  addition  other  equipment  of  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry is  available  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  curriculum  in  chemical  engineering. 

Civil  Engineering.  1  he  curriculum  in  civil  engineering  offers  a  systematic  training  in 
the  principles  underlying  the  design  and  construction  of  bridges,  buildings,  dams,  retain- 
ing walls,  foundations,  and  other  structures;  highways;  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal 
systems;  hydraulic  engineering  works,  etc.  Opportunity  is  offered  in  the  fourth  year  for 
a  certain  amount  of  specialization  in  some  of  the  more  important  branches  of  civil  engi- 
neering by  the  construction,  highway,  hydraulic,  railway,  and  structural  options. 

Civil  Engineering  Hall  provides  ample  space  for  the  departmental  offices,  classrooms, 
and  the  senior  and  junior  drafting  rooms.  An  individual  desk,  available  at  all  times,  is 
provided  for  each  student.  In  the  corridors  of  this  building  there  is  a  comprehensive 
exhibit  of  large  pictures  illustrating  outstanding  ci\  il  engineering  works. 

The  Surveying  Building  contains  recitation  and  drafting  rooms  and  instrument  lock- 
ers. It  is  located  close  to  the  surveying  practice  fields. 

The  Arthur  Newell  Talbot  Laboratory  houses  laboratories  of  the  Departments  of 
Civil  Engineering  and  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics.  The  concrete  laboratory  is 
provided  with  the  facilities  necessary  for  the  study  of  the  proportioning  and  mixing  of 
concrete  and  of  its  physical  properties.  The  highway  laboratories  are  equipped  for  tests  on 
bituminous  and  non-bituminous  highway  materials.  The  structural  laboratory  has  testing 
machines  varying  in  capacity  from  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  three  million  pounds  and 
all  of  the  necessary  instruments  for  making  a  complete  study  of  the  behavior  of  structural 
materials  under  stress.  The  subgrade  soils  laboratory  has  apparatus  for  making  the 
routine  physical  tests  as  outlined  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  In  all  of 
these  laboratories  provision  is  made  for  research  and  graduate  work  as  well  as  for  under- 
graduate work. 

The  Sanitary  Engineering  Laboratory  is  equipped  to  conduct  tests  in  the  field  of 
sanitary  engineering,  including  water  supply,  distribution,  and  purification;  sewerage  and 
sewage  treatment;  and  stream  pollution.  The  University  Water  ^\'orks,  the  local  works  of 
the  Illinois  Water  Service  Co.,  and  the  sewage  treatment  works  of  the  Urbana-Champaign 
Sanitary  District  provide  opportunities  for  practice  and  study. 

The  Hydraulic  Engineering  Laboratory  is  equipped  to  carry  on  model  research 
projects  in  drainage,  open  channel  flow,  pressure  flow,  orifice  discharge,  spillway  discharge, 
and  other  features  pertaining  to  the  design  and  construction  of  hydraulic  structures.  A 
unicjue  feature  of  the  laboratory  is  a  heated  space  10  feet  wide  and  330  feet  long  equipped 
with  a  traveling  crane  for  the  fiandling  of  heavy  equipment.  This  space  is  well  adapted  to 
studies  relating  to  either  open  channel  or  pipe  flow. 

Electrical  Engineering.  The  electrical  engineering  curriculum  prepares  men  for  re- 
sponsible engineering  positions  in  research,  development,  design,  operation,  sales,  and 
administration  in  the  fields  of  electrical  power,  communication  and  electronic  engineering, 
and  illumination. 

Fundamental  to  the  curriculum  is  basic  work  in  mathematics  and  physics  which  is 
taken  by  the  student  during  his  first  two  and  one-half  years.  Work  in  the  Electrical  Engi- 
neering Department  begins  in  the  second  semester  of  the  second  year  with  a  basic  course 
in  electric  circuits  and  fields.  This  course  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  before  any  of 
the  third  year  work  in  the  department  may  be  undertaken. 

During  the  third  year  the  student  is  expected  to  make  a  choice  as  to  which  of  the 
three  sub-areas  of  the  general  electrical  field  he  desires  to  emphasize.  1  hcse  three  sulv 
areas  are  represented  by  the  options  in  electrical  power  engineering,  communication  and 
electronic  engineering,  and  illumination  engineering.  In  each  option  ledmical  courses  and 
laboratory  exercises  are  combined  to  provide  a  broad  general  training  as  well  as  to  empha- 
size the  fields  of  the  options. 

1  he  Electrical  Engineering  Building  has  laboratories  which  arc  well  equipped  for 
the  experimental  solution  of  problems  in  all  fields  of  electrical  engineering.  I'rovision  is 
also  made  for  graduate  work  in  these  laboratories.  Facilities  are  available  for  research  in 
most  areas  of  electrical  engineering  including  \acuiun  and  gas  tubes,  antennas  and  fields, 
ultrasonics,  power  generation,  and   power  transmission   and  distribution. 
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Ihe  Electrical  Engineering  Annex  contains  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of  high- 
voltage  phenomena,  the  illumination  laboratory,  and  the  photometric  laboratory.  The 
illumination  and  photometric  laboratories  contain  exceptionally  complete  equipment  for 
the  demonstration  of  illumination  principles.  A  part  of  this  laboratory  contains  complete 
equipment  for  colorimetry,  making  these  laboratories  outstanding  in  this  field. 

For  students  who  show  exceptional  ability  and  interest  and  who  present  an  integrated 
program  of  study,  opportunities  to  do  individual  work,  particularly  of  an  investigational 
nature,  are  provided  in  both  the  third  and  fourth  years.  Although  the  options  specify  the 
requirements  for  a  degree,  these  students  may  pursue  a  program,  if  approved,  fitted  to 
their  particular  needs. 

General  Engineering.  The  curriculum  in  general  engineering  is  provided  for  those 
students  who  wish  to  combine  a  sound  education  in  engineering  principles  and  their 
application  with  substantial  basic  work  in  industrial  organization  and  administration, 
supplemented  by  cultural  and  humanistic  studies  in  selected  areas.  Optional  arrangements 
in  design  and  other  sequences  are  shown  in  the  curriculum  statements  on  page  122. 

Mechanical  Engineering.  The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
present  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  generation,  transmission,  and  utilization  of  power; 
and  of  the  theory  of  operation,  design,  testing,  and  construction  of  machines  of  all  kinds. 
In  the  laboratories  emphasis  is  given  to  the  engineering  and  economic  principles  of  ma- 
chine operation,  performance,  and  construction,  and  to  the  problems  of  production 
management. 

The  first  year  of  the  curriculum  in  mechanical  engineering  is  the  same  as  in  other 
branches  of  engineering.  The  second  year  is  common  to  all  optional  curricula  in  mechani- 
cal engineering.  During  the  third  and  fourth  years  a  wide  variety  of  optional  course  se- 
quences is  available  which  permits  some  emphasis  in  one  of  the  following  phases  of  the 
general  field:  heat  power,  machine  design,  production,  research,  air  conditioning  and 
refrigeration,  petroleum  production,  and  railway  motive  power.  In  addition  to  these 
special  options  there  is  provided  a  general  option  which  permits  the  selection  of  electives 
cutting  across  several  of  the  special  options.  Or  the  student  may  select  courses  in  general 
education,  the  social  sciences,  literature,  and  the  humanities  to  the  extent  of  twenty-four 
semester  hours  within  the  framework  of  the  general  option.  All  optional  curricula  con- 
tain the  same  strong  basic  courses  in  science,  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  engineering 
fundamentals  extending  throughout  the  four  years.  Emphasis  is  on  fundamentals  even  in 
the  application  subjects. 

The  laboratories  of  the  department  are  well  arranged  and  provided  with  modern 
equipment  for  graduate  investigations  and  research  as  well  as  undergraduate  instruction. 
Detailed  description  of  the  laboratory  facilities  is  not  possible  in  the  space  allotment  here. 
However,  a  brief  listing  of  the  laboratories  will  indicate  the  breadth  of  the  available 
facilities.  The  following  laboratories  are  located  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Building, 
the  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  Building,  and  in  the  Foundry  Building:  power 
laboratory,  physical  environment  laboratory,  internal  combustion  engine  and  turbine 
laboratory,  machine  tool  laboratory,  metal  cutting  laboratory,  welding  laboratory,  foundry 
laboratory,  sand  testing  laboratory,  heat  treatment  of  metals  laboratory,  machine  design 
laboratory,  motion  and  time  study  laboratory,  instrumentation  and  controls  laboratory,  heat 
transfer  and  combustion  laboratory,  thermodynamics  laboratory,  fuels  and  lubricants 
laboratory,  gage  calibration  laboratory,  and  the  pattern  laboratory.  In  addition,  three 
research  residences  are  owned,  maintained,  and  operated  by  cooperating  organizations  for 
research  in  the  general  field  of  heating  and  ventilating.  Several  of  these  laboratories  con- 
tain special  machines  and  equipment  which  make  them  outstanding  in  their  respective 
fields. 

Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineering.  The  Department  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Engineering  offers  two  curricula,  as  follows: 

Metallurgical  Engineering.  Metallurgy  may  be  divided  into  three  main  divisions- 
chemical,  mechanical,  and  physical.  Chemical  metallurgy  includes  the  metallurgical 
processes  involving  chemical  change  and  embraces  methods  of  production  and  refining 
of  metals  from  their  ores.  Mechanical  metallurgy  includes  all  the  processes  of  working 
and  shaping  metals  and  alloys— processes  which  do  not  involve  chemical  changes  but 
adapt  metals  as  to  size  and  form,  such  as  rolling,  forging,  drawing,  spinning,  casting,  etc. 
Phvsical  metallurgy  deals  with  the  nature,  structure,  physical,  and  mechanical  properties  of 
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metals  and  alloys.  It  includes  metallography,  testing  of  metals  and  alloys,  heat  treatment 
of  metals  and  alloys  and  the  physical  changes  produced  thereby.  The  curriculum  in 
metallurgical  engineering  has  been  designed  to  include  the  engineering  fundamentals  of 
these  three  main  divisions,  but  emphasis  is  placed  upon  physical  metallurgy.  Specialized 
courses  are  piovided  for  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  process  metallurgy,  physical  metallurgy, 
ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metallography,  physics  of  metals,  electrometallurgy,  heat  treat- 
ment, fuels  and  furnaces,  alloy  steels,  and  mechanical  metallurgy. 

Mining  Engineering.  The  curriculum  in  mining  engineering  is  designed  for  student 
instruction  in  the  fundamental  engineering  problems  dealing  with  the  extraction  of  coal 
and  minerals  from  the  earth,  and  the  preliminary  preparation  of  these  substances  for  use 
in  our  modern  civilization.  To  the  preliminary  courses  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
general  engineering  drawing,  and  mechanics,  common  to  all  curricula  in  engineering,  the 
department  adds  specialized  courses  in  mine  surveying,  mining  methods,  prospecting,  mine 
examination,  mine  ventilation,  coal  preparation,  mineral  dressing,  mine  administration, 
and  design  of  mine  plants.  Interwoven  with  the  departmental  program  is  a  series  of  re- 
quired courses  which  provides  a  broad  engineering  background  for  the  student.  The 
inclusion  of  elective  courses  in  the  curriculum  offers  flexibility  in  caring  for  the  needs  of 
the  individual  students. 

Physics.  The  Department  of  Physics  offers  a  curriculum  in  engineering  physics, 
designed  to  give  students  the  broad  and  thorough  training  in  fundamental  physics  and 
mathematics  which  is  demanded  by  the  increasing  complexity  of  modern  engineering 
practice.  The  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  much  like  that  in  the  other  engineering 
curricula;  in  the  last  two  years  advanced  courses  in  physics,  mathematics,  and  chemistry 
are  emphasized,  but  there  is  a  liberal  allowance  of  electives  which  the  student  may  use 
to  study  the  field  of  engineering  in  which  he  is  especially  interested.  The  details  of 
technical  applications  are  left  to  be  learned  in  connection  with  a  particular  job;  or,  if  the 
electives  are  properly  selected,  the  engineering  physics  curriculum  may  be  made  a  basis 
for  graduate  work  in  some  particular  field  of  engineering  or  in  physics. 

The  Physics  Laboratory  has  complete  facilities  for  instruction  and  investigation  in 
physics,  and  is  especially  well  equipped  for  investigations  in  spectroscopy,  high  vacua, 
acoustics,  magnetism,  magnetic  and  electrical  measurements,  electronics,  optics,  and 
nuclear  physics.  Gas,  direct  and  alternating  current  at  several  voltages,  distilled  water, 
compressed  air,  and  liquid  air  are  freely  available.  There  are  t;\o  well-equipped  work- 
shops, one  for  the  mechanicians  of  the  department  and  one  for  instructors  and  advanced 
students.  Nearly  all  research  equipment  of  a  specialized  nature  is  constructed  here.  A 
glass  blower  is  in  charge  of  a  glass-blowing  shop  where  a  large  \aricty  of  glass  equipment 
is  made.  An  excellent  library  of  periodicals  and  books  of  special  use  in  connection  with 
the  courses  in  physics  is  maintained  in  the  Physics  Laboratory. 

A  large  cyclotron  which  yields  12  M.E.V.  deuterons  is  housed  in  the  Nuclear  Radiations 
Laboratory  and,  with  other  experimental  apparatus  available  there,  is  used  by  graduate 
students  and  faculty  for  experimental  work  in  nuclear  physics. 

The  betatron  research  and  development  program  is  housed  in  the  well-equipped 
Physics  Research  Laboratory.  Faculty  and  graduate  students  are  engaged  in  the  study  of 
nuclear  phenomena  produced  by  X-rays  and  electrons  from  the  unique  340  M.E.V. 
betatron  and  the  smaller  80  M.E.V.  and  22  M.E.V.  betatrons. 

The  laboratory  for  the  physics  of  solids  has  a  cryostat  for  the  production  of  liquid 
helium  and  a  variety  of  apparatus  for  the  study  of  metals,  semiconductors,  and  other  solids. 

Railway  Engineering.  To  prepare  students  for  .service  in  the  technical  departments 
of  railways,  options  are  offered  in  railway  ci\il  engineering  and  railway  mechanical 
engineering,  both  of  which  are  sul)stanlially  the  same  as  the  civil  and  mechanical  engineer- 
ing curricula  up  to  the  end  of  the  third  year.  The  ojition  in  railway  civil  engineering  is 
prepared  for  those  who  plan  to  enter  the  engineering  department  of  steam  and  electric 
railways,  while  the  option  in  railway  mechanical  engineering  is  designed  for  those  who 
wish  to  enter  the  motive-power  department  of  steam  railways.  The  special  subjects  in 
railway  civil  engineering  concern  the  location,  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of 
track  and  e(|uipment,  and  the  design  of  railway  structures.  The  courses  in  railway 
mechanical  engineering  add  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  general  mechanical  engineering 
curriculum  special  cf)urscs  on  the  design  of  locomotives  and  cars,  the  resistance  of  trains, 
the  performance  and  tests  of  locomotives,  and  tests  of  railwav  equipment.  The  University 
owns  and  operates,  jointly  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  a  railway  test  car  designed 
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tor  experimental  work  on  steam  roads.  It  is  equipped  for  making  train  resistance  and 
locomotive  performance  tests. 

Sanitary  Engineering.  The  curricuhmi  in  sanitary  engineering  parallels  closely  that  in 
civil  engineering,  putting  greater  emphasis  on  the  engineering  problems  involved  in  the 
control  of  the  environment  to  protect  and  improve  health  and  comfort.  The  curriculum  is 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Sanitary  Engineering. 

Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics.  The  Department  of  Theoretical  and  Applied 
Mechanics  offers  courses  in  the  mechanics  of  rigid  and  deformable  bodies  and  of  in- 
compressible fluids.  Nearly  all  of  the  undergraduate  curricula  in  engineering  require 
courses  in  statics  and  dynamics  of  rigid  bodies,  in  strength  of  elastic  and  of  inelastic 
materials,  and  in  hydraulics  and  fluid  mechanics.  In  addition,  the  department  offers 
giaduate  programs  of  study  and  research  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  in  which  basic  theoretical  physical  laws,  mathematics,  and  experi- 
mental investigations  are  emphasized. 

The  laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics,  except 
the  car  wheel  laboratory,  are  housed  in  the  Arthur  Newell  Talbot  Laboratory,  which  also 
contains  some  of  the  laboratories  of  the  Civil  Engineering  Depaitment.  In  laboratory 
courses  in  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  both  on  the  undergraduate  and  the  graduate 
levels,  the  student  is  an  active  participant  in  the  use  of  the  extensive  equipment  and 
delicate  instruments  available  for  the  experimental  work.  An  indication  of  the  types  of 
work  conducted  in  the  various  laboratories  is  j^iven  as  follows: 

In  the  materials  laboratory  the  student  makes  use  of  various  types  of  testing  machines 
for  determining  the  load-resisting  properties  of  materials  required  in  the  design,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  engineering  machines  and  structures  and  for  observing  the  strain 
behavior  of  members  subjected  to  various  types  of  loads.  For  research  and  advanced  in- 
struction in  the  behavior  of  large  machine  parts  and  structural  members,  testing  machines 
with  capacities  as  large  as  600,000  and  3,000,000  pounds  are  available  together  with  a 
wide  selection  of  precise  mechanical  and  electrical  instruments  for  observing  the  detailed 
strain  behavior  of  the  member. 

The  concrete  research  laboratory  has  facilities  for  the  making,  curing,  and  testing  of 
concrete  and  reinforced  concrete  members  under  repeated  and  impact  loading  as  well  as 
static  loading. 

The  fatigue  of  metals  laboratory  contains  many  machines  of  various  types  for  the 
study  of  the  behavior  of  materials  under  repeated  loading  and  under  particular  en- 
vironmental conditions  involving  corrosion,  high  and  low  temperatures,  etc.  Facilities  for 
the  study  of  the  creep  and  relaxation  of  materials  are  also  available  as  a  part  of  the 
general  study  of  the  effect  of  time  and  temperature  on  the  behavior  of  materials  with 
special  reference  to  fatigue  and  elevated  temperature  service.  This  study  involves  the  use 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  internal  crystalline  structure  of  metals. 

The  photoelasticity  laboratory  is  equipped  for  the  analysis  of  stresses  in  bodies  of 
irregular  or  complicated  form  for  which  mathematical  methods  of  analysis  of  stresses  are 
inadequate,  and  instrumentation  is  available  for  other  methods  of  experimental  stress 
analysis  involving  optical  and  electrical  as  well  as  mechanical  methods.  The  vibration 
laboratory  employs  various  models  and  instruments  such  as  vibration  excitors,  oscillo- 
graphs, etc.,  for  the  study  and  analysis  of  vibrations  in  machine  parts  and  structural  mem- 
bers. The  plastics  laboratory,  in  which  constant  temperature  and  humidity  are  maintained, 
is  equipped  with  a  wide  range  of  modern  apparatus  for  the  study  of  the  load-resisting 
properties  of  plastics  and  plastic  laminates. 

The  railroad  rail  ancl  car  wheel  laboratories,  the  latter  housed  in  a  separate  building, 
are  available  for  carrying  on  research  and  advanced  instruction  on  a  number  of  problems 
involved  in  railway  engineering. 

The  hydraulics  and  fluid  mechanics  laboratory  contains  equipment  for  the  study  of  the 
flow  of  water  in  open  channels,  in  pumps  and  turbines,  and  in  various  pipe  systems.  The 
flow  of  air  and  of  oil  are  also  studied  in  several  experiments.  Some  of  the  more  important 
special  equipment  consists  of  several  types  of  viscometers,  transparent  walled  tilting  flumes 
and  a  two-dimensional  water  tunnel.  Facilities  for  research  and  graduate  study  are  avail- 
able in  both  open  channel  flow  and  closed  conduit  flow  in  maximum  quantities  of  ap- 
proximately 40  cu .ft/sec. 
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Electives  and  Options 

Nontechnical  elettives  for  students  in  the  College  of  Engineering  include  all  courses 
offered  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration;  the  general  courses  in  the  College  of  Education;  coui^ses  num- 
bered 100  through  122  in  the  School  of  Music;  Art  111,  112,  and  115;  L.A.  Ill;  and  the 
seven  courses  in  Engineering  numbered  110,  111,  21(5,  220,  230,  239,  and  292.  Field  survey 
courses  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  non-technical  and  approved  electives  in  any  curriculum, 
with  some  reduction  in  credit.  Students  electing  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  military 
training  and  those  taking  naval  science  courses  may  count  the  credit  they  receive  in  place 
of  approved  and  non-technical  electives  to  an  amoiuit  equal  to  the  total  of  these  electi\es 
stated  in  each  curriculum. 

Technical  electives  include  all  courses  in  the  College  of  Engineering  not  required  in 
the  student's  curriculum,  excepting  G.E.D.  101,  102,  104,  106,  107,  and  108,  and  Eng. 
140,  141,  216,  220,  230,  239,  and  292. 

Approved  electives  include  all  technical  and  non-technical  electives  as  defined  above 
and  other  courses  designated  as  approved  electives  in  the  outlines  of  curricula. 

Departmental  electives  and  technical  options  are  restricted  to  courses  of  a  technical 
character  as  listed  under  this  classification  by  each  department. 

Options  are  groups  of  related  courses  in  a  special  field  of  subject  matter. 

Common  Programs  for  Freshmen 

Freshmen  in  the  College  of  Engineering  take  this  program  unless  otherwise  specified 
in  the  curricula  outlined  on  the  following  pages. 


First  Year 


FIRST  SEMESIER  HOURS 

Chem.  102  or  103-General  Chemistry  .3  or  4 
G.E.D.    101— Elements   of  Drawing,  or 

G.E.D.  104— Advanced  Drawing  ....  4 

Math.  112-College  Algebra   3 

Math.   114  or  115— Plane  or  Advanced 

Trigonometry   2 

Rhet.   101— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

Eng.  100— Engineering  Lectures 0 

Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men) 1 


SECOND    SEMESTER  HOURS 

Chem.  104— Chemistry  of  the  Metallic 

Elements 4 

G.E.D.  102— Descriptive  Geometry  ....  4 

Math.   122— Analytic  Geometry   4 

Rhet.  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition  .  3 

Hygiene  101— Health  Lectures 2 

Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men) 1 


Total  17or  li 


Total 19 


N.R.O.T.C.  Students  In  Engineering 


FIRST  SEMESIER  HOURS 

G.E.D.    101— Elements    of    Drawing   or 

G.E.D.  104— Advanced  Drawing  ....  4 

Math.  1 12-College  Algebra   3 

Math.  114  or  115— Plane  or  Advanced 

Trigonometry    2 

Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition  .  3 
N.S.   100— Ordnance   and   Communica- 
tion      0 

N.S.    Ill-Naval   Orientation    3 

Eng.  100— Engineering  Lectures 0 

Physical  Education 1 

Total 16 


SECOND   SEMESTER  HOURS 

Chem  102  or  103— General  Chemistry  .3  or  4 

Math.   122— Analytic  Geometry    4 

Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and  Composition     3 

Hygiene  101— Health  Lectures  2 

N.S.    100— Ordnance    and    Communica- 
tion         0 

N.S.  112-History  of  Sea  Power  3 

Physical  Education 1 


Total  16  or  17 

It  takes  nine  semesters  to  complete  the  requirements  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  any  curriculum  of  the  college  in  the  N.R.O.l.C.  program.  The  first  two  semesters  are 
common  to  all  curricula  as  stated  above.  The  other  seven  are  completely  worked  out  and 
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are  on    file  in    the  college  office  and   in   each   department  offering  a   curriculum   in    the 
program. 

Curriculum  in  Aeronautical  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Aeronautical  Engineering 

First  Year 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  112) 


Second  Year 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


SECOND    SEMES  lER 


G.E.D.      103-Aircraft     Drafting     and 

Lofting   3 

Math.  132-Calculus 5 

M.E.  182— Manufacturing  Processes   .  .  3 
Physics  103— General  Physics  (Mechan- 
ics, Heat,  and  Sound)    5 

Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men) 1 


Total 18 

Third 

Aero.    E.   201— Aircraft   Materials   and 

Processes 3 

Aero.  E.  211— Aerodynamics   3 

Math.  315— Differential  Equations  and 

Orthogonal  Functions-  3 

M.E.  205— Thermodynamics   3 

T.A.M.  221— Resistance  of  Materials  . .  3 
T.A.M.    223— Resistance    of    Materials 

Laboratory  1 

Non-technical  Electives^ 3 


Math.   142-Calculus   3 

Physics  104— General  Physics  (Electric- 
ity, Magnetism,  Light,  and  Modern 

Physics)   5 

T.A.M.       156— Analytical       Mechanics 

(Statics  and  Dynamics)  5 

Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men)    1 

Non-technical  Electives'  3 


Total 18 

Year 

Aero.    E.    212— Introduction    to    Aero- 
dynamics of  Real  Fluids   3 

Aero.  E.  220— Aircraft  Structures 3 

E.E.  202— Direct  and  Alternating  Cur- 
rent Circuits  and  Machines 2 

E.E.  203— Direct  and  Alternating  Cir- 
cuits and  Machines  Laboratory 1 

M.E.  222— Mechanics  of  Machinery   .  .     3 
Approved  Electives   6 


Total 19 


Total 18 


Fourth  Year 


Aero.  E.  221— Aircraft  Structures   ....  3 

Aero.  E.  231— Aircraft  Power  Plants   .  3 

Aero.  E.  241— Airplane  Design    3 

Aero.  E.  261— Aerodynamics  Laboratory  2 

Aero.  E.  299— Inspection  Trip^ 0 

E.E.  217— Electrical  Measurement   ....  3 

Approved  Electives 3 


Aero.  E.  242— Airplane  Design  3 

Aero.  E.  264— Aircraft  Structures  Lab- 

oratoi7 2 

Aero.    E.    262— Aircraft    Engine    Lab- 
oratory    2 

.Aero.  E.  290— Seminar I 

Eng.  292— Engineering  Law 3 

Approved  Electives   6 


Total 17  Total  

Curriculum  in  Agricultural  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering 

First  Year 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  112) 

^  Speech  101  or  Eng.  216  recommended. 

-Math.  341  may  be  substituted. 

'  Econ.  108  recommended. 

*  Not  required  during  1951-1952. 
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Second  Year 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Agr.    Eng.    Ill— Farm    Structures    and 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation 3 

Bot.  100— General  Botany 4 

Math.  132-Calculus   5 

Physics  103— General  Physics  (Mechan- 
ics, Heat,  and  Sound)  5 

Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men) 1 


Total 19 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


Agr.  Eng.  112— Tractors  and  Field  Ma- 
chinery      3 

.Agron.  121— Crop  Production 4 

Math.  142-Calculus   3 

Physics  104— General  Physics  (Electric- 
ity, Magnetism,  Light,  and  Modem 

Physics)  5 

T.A.M.       150— Analytical      Mechanics 

(Statics)   2 

Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men) 1 


Total 19 


Third  Year 

Machinery  and  Power  Option 


Econ.   108— Elements  of  Economics    ..  3 

Geol.  105— Agricultural  Geology   3 

M.E.   221— Mechanics   of  Machinery    .  5 
T.A.M.  211— Analytical  Mechanics  (Dy- 
namics)      3 

T.A.M.  221— Resistance  of  Materials  .  3 
T.A.M.    223— Resistance    of    Materials 

Laboratory  I 


Total 


U 


Agr.  Econ.  120— Farm  Management  . . 

Agron.  201— Soils : . 

M.E.  183— Materials  Casting 

M.E.  202— Thermodynamics   

M.E.  224— Design  of  Machine  Elements 


Total 17 


Farm  Strucfures,  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Option 


C.E.  115— General  Surveying 3 

C.E.  235-Plain  Concrete  2 

Econ.  108— Elements  of  Economics  ....  3 

Geol.  105— Agricultural  Geology 3 

T..\.M.  211— Analytical  Mechanics  (Dy- 
namics)      3 

T.A.M.  221— Resistance  of  Materials   .  3 
T.A.M.    223— Resistance    of    Materials 

Laboratory 1 


Agr.  Econ.  120— Farm  Management  .  .  3 
Agr.   Eng.   262— Farmstead   and   Home 

Equipment 3 

Agron.  201-Soils 5 

C.E.  261 -Structural  Analysis 4 

T.A.M.  232-Fluid  Mechanics 3 

T.A.M.      234-Laboratory      in      Fluid 

Mechanics 1 


Total 


If 


Total 19 


Fourth  Year 

Maciiiniry  and  Power  Option 


Agr.  Eng.  299-Inspcction  Trip 0 

Agr.  Eng.  34 1  —Farm  Power 3 

E.E.  306— Direct  and  Alternating  Cur- 
rent Circuits   3 

E.E.  307— Direct  and  Alternating  Cur- 
rent Laboratory 1 

M.E.  184-Mctal  Protcssing 3 

M.E.  271— Design  of  Machine  Elements  3 

Approved  Elcctives 4 

Total 17 


Agr.  Eng.  332— Design  of  Agricultural 

Machinery    3 

.\gr.  Eng.  393— Special  Problems 3 

E.E.  308-Direct  and  Alternating  Cur- 
rent Apparatus 3 

E.E.  309— Direct  and  Alternating  Cur- 
rent Laboratoiy   1 

M.E.   234-Heat   Treatment  of  Metals  3 

Approved  Electives  4 

Total 17 
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Farm  Structures,  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Option 


Agr.  Eng.  351 — Hydraulics  of  Soil  and 

Water  Conservation    3 

Agr.  Eng.  371 — Advanced  Farm  Struc- 
tures   3 

Agr.  Eng.  299— Inspection  Trip 0 

C.E.  262— Structural  Analysis  3 

C.E.  263— Elementary  Structural  Design  2 
E.E.  202— Direct  and  Alternating  Cur- 
rent  Circuits  and   Machines    2 

E.E.  203— Direct  and  Alternating  Cir- 
cuits and  Machines  Laboratory  ....  1 
.\pproved  Electives   3 


Agr.  Eng.  393— Special  Problems 3 

C.E.  264— Structural  Design 5 

C.E.  290— Contracts  and  Specifications  2 

Approved  Electives   5 


Total 17 


Total 15 


Curriculum  in  Ceramic  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Ceramic  Engineering 

First  Year 

Common   Program  for  Freshmen  (page  112),  except  that  Chem.  105  and  Math.  117  and 
127  are  substituted  for  Chem.  104  and  Math.  112,  114,  and  122. 


Second  Year 


first  semester 


Cer.   E.   101— Introduction   to   Ceramic 

Engineering 3 

Chem.  123— Quantitative  Analysis  ....  5 

Math.  137-Calculus   3 

Physics  103— General  Physics  (Mechan- 
ics, Heat,  and  Sound) 5 

Physical  Education    1 

Military  (men)    1 


Total 18 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


Cer.    E.    102— Ceramic    Processes    and 

Equipment     3 

Geol.  130— Mineralogy  for  Engineers  . .     3 

Math.   147-Calculus   3 

Physics  104— General  Physics  (Electric- 
ity, Magnetism,  Light,  and  Modern 

Physics)  5 

T.A.M.       150— Analytical       Mechanics 

(Statics)   2 

Physical  Education 1 

Military  (men) I 


Total 18 


Third  Year 


Cer.  E.  201— Ceramic  Technology  ....  5 

Cer.  E.  203-Principles  of  Drying 3 

Chem.        245— Elementary        Physical 

Chemistry 3 

T.A.M.  221— Resistance  of  Materials  .  3 
T.A.M.   223 — Resistance   of   Materials 

Laboratory 1 

Approved  Electives 3 


I 


Total 18 


Cer.  E.  202— Ceramic  Technology  ....     5 
Cer.  E.  204— Kilns,  Furnaces,  and  Fir- 
ing Operations 3 

Cer.'  E.  221-Pyrometry 2 

Technical  Electives   4  or  5 

Approved  Electives 3 


Total  17  or  18 
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Fourth  Year 


Cer.  E.  211— Ceramic  Bodies  and  Glazes  5 
Car.  E.  271— Ceramic  Engineering  De- 
sign    2 

Cer.  E.  299-Inspection  Trip   0 

C.E.  260— Structural  Engineering   ....  3 
E.E.  202— Direct  and  .\liernating  Cur- 
rent  Circuits   and   Machines    2 

E.E.  203— Direct  and  Alternating  Cir- 
cuits and  Machines  Laboratory  ....  1 

Technical    Electivcs    2 

Approved    Electives    3 


Cer.  E.  218-Refractories  3 

Cer.  E.  272— Ceramic  Engineering  De- 
sign      3 

F..E.     201— Application     of     Electrical 

Equipment 2 

E.E.   205— Electrical    Equipment    Lab- 
oratory      1 

Technical    Electives    5  or  4 

Approved  Electives 3 


il 


Total  18 


Total  17or  IG 


Curriculum  in  Chemical  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 

This  curriculum  is  administered  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

(See  page  18,5) 

Curriculum   in   Civil   Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineeritig 

First  Year 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen    (page  112) 

C.E.  101,  three  hours,  and  C.E.  102,  four  hours,  are  required  courses  which  will 
be  taught  at  the  Summer  Surveying  Camp  following  the  first  year. 


Second  Year 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


C.E.  103-Route  Surveying   3 

C.E.    160— Building   Construction    and 

Materials 3 

Math.   132-CaIculus   5 

Physics  103— General  Physics  (Mechan- 
ics, Heat,  and  Sound)   5 

Physical  Education    1 

Military  (men) 1 


Total   18 


Econ.  108— Elements  of  Economics,  or 
Speech    101 — Principles   of   Effective 

Speaking^    3 

Gcol.   150— Geology  for  Engineers'   ...     3 

Malh.   1 12-Calculus   3 

Physics  104— General  Physics  (Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism,  Light,  and  Mod- 
ern  Physics)     5 

T.A.M.    150— Analytical    Mechanics 

(Statics)    2 

Physical  Education    1 

Military  (men)    1 


i 


Total 


U 


Note:  Transfer  students  who  have  completed  two  years  of  work  and  who  have  not 
had  any  surveying  should  take  C.E.  Ill,  112,  and  203.  Special  programs  can  be  arranged 
for  these  students  and  others  who  have  not  had  C.E.  100  or  T.A.M.  150,  .so  that  they  can 
graduate  in  two  years  in  certain  options,  provided  they  present  an  equivalent  amoimt  of 
appropriate  credit. 


'  Eight   hours   of  cicilil   in  foreign  language    (French,  German,  or  Spani.sh)   may  be  substituti 
for  Gcol.   150   (."i  hours).  Econ.   108  or  .Speech   101    (3  hours),  and  approved  electives   (2  hour.s). 
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Third  Year 


C.E.   230 — Soils   and   Bituminous    Ma- 
terials       2 

C.E.  235— Plain  Concrete 2 

C.E.  261— Structural  Analysis 4 

M.E.    201— Mechanical    Power    Equip- 
ment         3 

T.A.M.  211— Analytical  Mechanics  (Dy- 
namics)        3 

T.A.M.  221-Resistance  of  Materials   .     3 
T.A.M.    223— Resistance    of    Materials 
Laboratory 1 


C.E.  220-Highways 3 

C.E.  262— Structural  Analysis  3 

C.E.  263— Elementary  Structural  De- 
sign         2 

E.E.  202— Direct  and  Alternating  Cur- 
rent Circuits  and  Machines,  or  Ap- 
proved Electives^    2 

E.E.  203— Direct  and  Alternating  Cir- 
cuits  and   Machines   Laboratory,  or 

.'Approved  Electives^ 1 

T.A.M.  232-FIuid  Mechanics 3 

T.A.M.      234-Laboratory      in      Fluid 

Mechanics 1 

Approved  Electives- 2 


Total 


\l 


Total 17 


Fourth  Year 

General  Option 
C.E.  240-Water  Supply  4  C.E.  241 


C.E.  264-Structural  Design 5 

C.E.  290— Contracts  and  Specifications  2 

C.E.  295— Professional  Practice   0 

C.E.  299-Inspection  Trip 0 

Technical  Electives  3 


Total 14 


Sewerage  3 

C.E.  270 — Foundations  and  Retaining 

Walls 3 

C.E.  296 — Professional  Practice   0 

Technical  Electives  5 

Approved  Electives   4 


Total  15 


Construction  Opiton 


C.E.  237-Estimates  and  Costs 2 

C.E.  238— Construction  Equipment  and 

Methods   3 

C.E.  248— Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  4 

C.E.  264— Structural  Design 5 

C.E.  295-Professional  Practice   0 

C.E.  299-Inspection  Trip  0 


C.E.    239— Construction    Planning   and 

Management    4 

C.E.  270— Foundations  and  Retaining 

Walls 3 

C.E.  290— Contracts  and  Specifications  2 

C.E.  296— Professional  Practice   0 

Eng.  230-Labor  Relations   3 

Approved  Electives 3 


Total 14 


Total 15 


Highway  Option 


C.E.  222— Highway  and  Municipal  De- 
sign    4 

C.E.  227-Terminals   2 

C.E.  231— Advanced  Highway  Materials  2 

C.E.  248— Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  .  4 

C.E.  290— Contracts  and  Specifications  2 

C.E.  295— Professional  Practice 0 

C.E.  299-Inspection  Trip  0 


C.E.  223 — Traffic  Engineering 3 

C.E.    332 — Engineering    Properties    of 

Soils ." 2 

C.E.  264— Structural  Design  5 

C.E.   270— Foundations  and  Retaining 

Walls  3 

C.E.  296-Professional  Practice 0 

Approved  Electives  2 


Total M 


Total  15 


'  Students  expecting  to  obtain  their  degree  in  sanitary  engineering  should  replace  these  with 
Chcm.   122. 

-Eight  hours  of  credit  in  foreign  language  (Frencli,  German,  or  Spanish)  may  be  substituted 
for  Geol.  l.')0  (3  hours),  Econ.  108  or  Speech  101  (3  hours),  and  approved  electives  (2  hours). 
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Hydraulic  Option 


C.E.  250-Hyclrology   3 

C.E.   252— Water   Resources,    Planning 

and   Development    3 

C.E.  264-Striictural  Design 5 

C.E.  270— Foundations  and  Retaining 

Walls 3 

C.E.  295-Professional  Practice   0 

C.E.  299-Inspection   Trip    0 


C.E.  248— Water  Supply  and  Sewerage 

C.E.  255— Water  Power  Engineering  . . 

C.E.  271— Earth  and  Masonry  Struc- 
tures     

C.E.  290— Contracts  and  Specifications 

C.E.  293-Special  Problems,  or  Ap- 
proved Electives 

C.E.  296— Professional  Practice   

C.E.  351— Drainage  and  Flood  Control 


Total     14 


Total 15 


Railway  Option 


C.E.   226— Railway   Location   and   Op- 
eration      3 

C.E.  227-Terminals   2 

C.E.   264— Structural    Design    5 

C.E.  270— Foundations   and   Retaining 

Walls 3 

C.E.  290— Contracts  and  Specifications  2 

C.E.  295— Professional  Practice   0 

C.E.  299-Inspection  Trip    0 


C.E.    225— Railway    Construction    and 

Maintenance    3 

C.E.    229-Signals    2 

C.E.    332— Engineering    Properties    of 

Soils     2 

C.E.  248— Water  Supply  and  Sewerage    4 

C.E.  296— Professional  Practice   0 

Econ.  384— Economics  of  Transporta- 
tion, or  C.E.  238— Construction 
Equipment   and    Methods    3 


Total 


...    15  Total 

Structural  Option 


14 


C.E.   264— Structural   Design    5 

C.E.  270— Foundations   and   Retaining 

Walls     3 

C.E.  295— Professional  Practice   0 

C.E.   299-Inspection   Trip    0 

C.E.  361— Statically  Indeterminate 

Structures     3 

Approved    Electives    3 


C.E.  248— Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  4 

C.E.   265— Structural   Design    4 

C.E.   271-~Earth   and   Masonry    Struc- 
tures      2 

C.E.  290— Contracts  and  Specifications  2 

C.E.  296— Professional   Practice   0 

C.E.  361— Statically  Indeterminate 

Structures     3 


Total     14 


Total 15 


Curriculum  in  Electrical  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bacliclor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 

First  Year 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen   (see  page  112) 

Second  Year 


FIRST     SEMESTER  IIOUl 

Econ.   108— Elements  of  Economics   . .  3 

Math.  132-CaicuIus   5 

Physics  103— General  Physics  (Mechan- 
ics, Heat,  and  Sound)    5 

Speech     101— Principles     of     Effective 

Speaking     3 

Physical    Education    1 

Military    (men)     1 


Total 18 


SECOND    SEMESTER  HOURS 

E.E.   126— Electric   Circuits  and  Fields  4 

Math.   142-Calculus   3 

Physics  104— General  Physics  (Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism,  Light  and  Mod- 
ern   Physics)      5 

T.A.M.       151— Analytical       Mechanics 

(Statics  and  Dynamics)    4 

Physical  Education   1 

Military    (men)     1 

Total 18 
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Third  Year 

Power  Engineering  and  Communication  Engineering  Options 


Econ.    2-18— Personnel    Administration^  3 

E.E.   320-Circuit   Analysis    4 

E.E.  321-Circiiit  Laboratory   1 

Math.  345— Differential  Equations  and 

Orlhoy,onal   Functions   3 

M.E.    202— Thermodynamics     3 

T.A.M.  221— Resistance  of  Materials  3 
T.A.M.    223— Resistance    of    Materials 

Laboratory     1 


E.E.  288— Economic  Aspects  of  Engi- 
neering        3 

E.E.   322-Circuit   Analysis    4 

E.E.  323— Circuit  Laboratory    1 

E.E.  334— Electrical  Power  Apparatus, 
and  E.E.  335— Electrical  Power  Ap- 
paratus   Laboratory,-    or    E.E.    351  — 

Networks  and  Lines^ 4 

E.E.    340-Electronics    3 

E.E.  341— Electronics  Laboratory    ....      1 
Non-technical    Electives'-  *    3 


Total 


Total 19 


Illumination  Engineering  Option 


E.E.   260— Fundamentals   of   Illumina- 
tion         3 

E.E.   320-Circuit  Analysis    4 

E.E.  321— Circuit  Laboratory    1 

Math.  345— Differential  Equations  and 

Orthogonal   Functions    3 

Psych.    100— Introduction    to    Psychol- 
ogy"         4 

T..'\..M.  221— Resistance  of  Materials  . .     3 
T.A.M.    223— Resistance    of    Materials 
Laboratory     1 


Arch.   217— Architecture   and    Civiliza- 
tion of  the  Americas  to  1870^ 2 

E.E.   322-Circuit   Analysis    4 

E.E.  323— Circuit  Laboratory   1 

E.E.     340-Electronics     3 

E.E.   341— Electronics  Laboratory    ....  1 
E.E.     361— Elements     of     Illuminating 

Engineering   Design    4 

Physiol.    101— Mammalian    Physiology"  3 


Total 19 


Total 18 


Fourth  Year 

Power  Engineering  Option 


E.E.    268— Fundamentals   of   Illumina- 
tion   Engineering    2 

E.E.  290-Seminar   0 

E.E.    336— Electrical    Power   Apparatus  4 
E.E.   337— Electrical   Power   Apparatus 

Laboratory     2 

E.E.  347— Industrial  Electronics   4 

E.E.     378— Fundamentals     of      Power 

Transmission    Engineering    3 

Non-technical  Electives"*" 3 

E.E.   299— Inspection   Trip    0 


E.E.  292-Seminar   1 

E.E.   338— Electrical   Power   Apparatus  3 
E.E.   339— Electrical   Power  Apparatus 

Laboratory     1 

M.E.  203— Power  Plant  Equipment   . .  3 

Technical  Electives* 5 

Non-technical  Electives*-" 3 


Total 


\i 


Total     16 


*  These  courses  will  be  waived  for  students  in  advanced  military. 

2  E.E.  334  and  335  to  'be  omitted  by  students  in  the  communication  engineering  option. 
'E.E.  351  to  be  omitted  by  students  in  the  power  engineering  option. 
■•  \\\  electives  to  be  chosen  from  lists  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department. 
=  These  courses  will    be  waived   for  students  in  advanced  military.  Where  additional  hours  are 
needed  approved  electives  will  be  added. 
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Communication  Engineering  Option 


E.E.  290-Seminar   0 

E.E.   330-Electrical  Machinery   3 

E.E.  331— Electrical  Machinery  Labora- 
tory      1 

E.E.  349— Electron  Tube  Circuits  ....  5 

E.E.  353-Radio  Circuits  4 

Technical  Electives^ 3 

E.E.  299-Inspection  Trip   0 


Total     16 


E.E.  292-Seminar    

E.E.  332-Electrical  Machinery   -  B 

E.E.  333— Electrical  Machinery  Labora- 
tory      1 

E.E.   355— Fields   and   Waves    4 

Technical  Electives^ 8 

Non- technical  Electives'-  -   6 


Total 18 


Illumination  Engineering  Option 


Arch.   218— Architecture   and   Civiliza- 
tion   of    the   Americas    and    Europe 

since  I87(P  2 

E.E.  290-Seminar   0 

E.E.  330— Electrical  Machinery   3 

E.E.    331— Electrical    Machinery    Lab- 
oratory          1 

E.E.  347— Industrial  Electronics 4 

E.E.    362— Principles    of    Illuminating 

Engineering     4 

E.E.  363— Illumination  and  Photometry 

Laboratory     1 

Mktg.  272— Industrial  Selling 3 

E.E.  299— Inspection  Trip  0 


E.E.  292-Seminar   1 

E.E.  332-Electrical  Machinery   3 

E.E.  333— Electrical  Machinery  Labora- 
tory      1 

E.E.     364— Illumination     Design     and 

Economics    4 

E.E.  365— Illumination  Design  Labora- 
tory      1 

E.E.  366— Illumination  Sources    4 

Mktg.  373— Sales  Management^ 2 


Total 18 


Total     16 


Curriculum  in  Engineering  Physics 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  Physics 

1  he  purpose  of  this  curriculum  is  to  prepare  students  for  investigations  in  engi- 
neering problems  calling  for  a  knowledge  of  physics  and  mathematics  or  chemistry,  and 
for  positions  in  certain  industries  which  prefer  men  with  a  thorough  education  in  basic 
science. 

Students  in  the  engineering  physics  curriculum,  when  registering  for  advanced  under- 
graduate courses  in  physics  at  any  stage  in  that  curriculum,  must  ha\e  a  grade  average  of 
at  least  3.5  in  all  subjects,  exclusive  of  the  basic  courses  in  military  training  and  physical 
education,  and  a  combined  grade  average  of  at  least  3.5  in  all  subjects  in  mathematics  and 
physics  taken  prior  to  such  registration.  Transfer  students  must  have  a  corresponding  record 
in  the  institution  from  which  they  transfer,  and  must  maintain  such  status  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

First  Year 

Coiimioii  lM()gr;iin  for  Freshmen    (page  112),  except  that  substitution  of 
Cliem.  106  for  Chcm.  101  is  advised. 


'All  electives  to  be  dioscu  from  lists  ;i|)pi'ovcd  by  llic  head  of  dc|)artnuiii. 

-These  courses   will   be  waived   for  stiuk'iits  in   advanced   inilitarv.   Wlierc  additional  hours  are 
needed   a])proved  electives  will  be  added. 
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Second  Year^ 


[  FIRST     SEMESTER  HOURS 

German,  or  Approved  Elective   4 

Ma.h.  132-Calculus   5 

Physics  103— General  Physics  (Mechan- 
ics, Heat,  and  Sound)    5 

Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

Approved    Electives    3 


Total 19 


SECOND    SEMESTER  HOURS 

German,  or  Approved  Elective   4 

Math.  142-Calculus   3 

Physics  104— General  Physics   (Electric- 
ity, Magnetism,  Light,  and  Modern 

Physics)     5 

T.A.M.       150— Analytical       Mechanics 

(Statics)  2 

Physical    Education    1 

Military     (men)    1 

Approved    Electives    3 

Total 19 


Third  Year^ 


E.E.  320— Circuit  Analysis   4 

E.E.  321— Circuit  Laboratory   1 

Math.  343-Advanced  Calculus- 3 

Physics       281— Intermediate       Atomic 

Physics    3 

Physics  321— Theoretical  Mechanics  . .  3 

Physics  341— Electricity  and  Magnetism  3 


Total     17 


Math.  345— Differential  Equations  and 

Orthogonal  Functions-   3 

Physics      322— Theoretical      Mechanics  3 

Physics  342— Electricity  and  Magnetism  3 

Physics    343— Vacuum    Tube    Circuits^  4 
Physics  360-Heat,  or  M.E.  205-Ther- 

modynamics     3 

Approved    Electives    3 


Total 19 


Fourth  Year^ 


Physics   344— Vacuum   Tube   Circuits,' 

or  Technical  Option*   4 

Physics     371— Light     2 

Physics  373— Light  Laboratory    2 

Technical  Option*  3 

Approved    Electives    6 


Chem.        240— Elementary        Physical 

Chemistry     3 

Physics  372-Light  2 

Physics  374— Light  Laboratory    2 

Approved  Electives   6 

Technical  Option'' 3 


Total     17 


Total     16 


•The  election  of  Chem.  110,  124,  and  234  is  advised.  Students  wishing  to  emphasize  chemistrv 
may  substitute  chemistry  electives  for  E.E.  320  and  321.  Students  wishing  to  emphasize  electrical 
engineering  should  elect  E.E.  350  and  351,  352  and  353,  and  354  and  355  in  their  fourth  year. 
Students  wishing  to  emphasize  geophysics  should  elect  most  or  all  of  their  technical  options  in 
geology.  Five  hoius  must  be  approved  non-technical   coiuses. 

-  Math.  341   and  342,  or  Math.  347  and  348  may  be  substituted  for  Math.  343  and  345. 

'Students  desiring  to  emphasize  electrical  engineering  may  elect,  if  they  so  desire,  E.E.  342 
and  343  and  E.E.  344  and  345  instead  of  Physics  343  and  344.  These  students  should  register  in 
E.E.  350  and  351  concurrently  with  E.E.  342  and  343,  or  Physics  343;  E.E.  344  and  345,  or  Physics 
344  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  E.E.  352  and  353.  This  allows  E.E.  354  and  355  to  be  taken  the 
second  semester  of  the  fourth   year. 

'Technical  options:  Chem.  110,  124,  2.34,  241,  336,  337,  342,  343,  344,  397.  398;  E.E.  330  and 
331,  344  and  ,345,  350  and  351.  352  and  353,  354  and  355;  Geo!.  102,  150,  246;  Math.  161,  317  and 
318,  327  and  328,  347  and  348,  361.  385,  387,  388;  M.E.  184,  371,  372;  any  courses  in  physics  or 
astronomy;  T.A.M.  211,  221,  223. 
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Curriculum  in  General  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  General  Engineering 

This  curriculum  is  intended  for  students  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  the  more  spe- 
cialized engineering  curricula,  but  who  wish  to  secure  a  sound  education  in  engineering 
principles  and  their  application.  Fifteen  hours  of  work  in  economics,  engineering  law, 
industrial  relations,  etc.,  are  required,  and  eight  to  fourteen  hours  of  free  electives  are 
allowed.  The  mechanical  engineering  design  sequence  of  courses,  namely,  M.E.  221,  224, 
and  271,  plus  six  hours  of  approved  electives  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  C.E.  261,  262," 
263,  264,  and  Geol.  150  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  A  sales  engineering  option  can  be 
readily  planned  within  the  elective  framework  of  the  curriculum.  i 

Fjrst  Year 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen    (page  112) 

Second  Year 


FIRST     SEMESTER  HOUl 

Econ.    108— Elements  of  Economics    . .  3 

Math.  132-Calculus   5 

M.E.    183-Materials    Casting,    or   C.E. 

115— General    Surveying    3 

Physics  103— General  Physics  (Mechan- 
ics, Heat,  and  Sound)    5 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)     1 


SECOND     SEMESTER  HOI'l 

C.E.  115— General  Surveying,  or  M.E. 
183— Materials  Casting   3 

Math.  142-Calculus    3 

Physics  104— General  Physics  (Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism,  Light,  and  Mod- 
ern  Physics)    5 

Speech  101— Principles  of  Effective 
Speaking     3 

T.A.M.  150— Analytical  Mechanics 
(Statics)     2 

Physical    Education    I 

Military    (men)    1 


Total 


Total 18 


Third  Year 


Accy.  201— Fundamentals  of  Account- 
ing        3 

E.E.  306— Direct  and  Alternating  Cur- 
rent   Circuits    3 

E.E.  307— Direct  and  Alternating  Cur- 
rent Laboratory   1 

M.E.  184-Metal  Processing 3 

T.A.M.  211— Analytical  Mechanics  (Dy- 
namics)      3 

T.A.M.  221— Resistance  of  Materials  .  .     3 

T.A.M.  223— Resistance  of  Materials 
Laboratory     1 


C.E.  261— Structural  Analysis  4 

E.E.  308— Direct  and  Alternating  Cur- 
rent  .Apparatus    3 

E.E.  309— Direct  and  Alternating  Cur- 
rent Laboratory   1 

M.E.    202— Thermodynamics    3 

T.A.M.   232-Fluid    Mechanics    3 

T.A.M.  234-Laboratory  in  Fluid  Me- 
chanics      1 

-Approved   Electives'    3 


Total     17 


Total IS 


*  Geol.  150  for  those  cIioo.sing  the  siiuctur.il  option. 
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Fourth  Year 


C.E.  262-Structuial  Analysis  3 

C.E.  2G3— Elementary  Structural  De- 
sign      2 

C.E.  299-Inspection   Trip    0 

Eng.  230-Labor  Relations,  or  Eng.  239 
—Industrial  Engineering  and  Super- 
vision      3 

M.E.  203-Power  Plant  Equipment    .  .  3 

Met.    E.   230— Engineering   Metallurgy  3 

.Approved    Electives    4 


C.E.  264-Structural  Design 5 

Econ.  257— Corporation  Finance   3 

Eng.  292— Engineering  Law 3 

M.E.      208— Mechanical      Engineering 

Laboratory     3 

Approved    Electives    4 


Total 


U 


Total 


Curriculum  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

First  Year 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen   (page  112) 


Second  Year 


FIRST     SEMESTER 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


Math.  132-Calculus   5 

M.E.    171— Mechanism    2 

M.E.    183— Materials   Casting,  or   M.E. 

184— Metal   Processing    3 

Physics     103— General     Physics      (Me- 
chanics, Heat,  and  Sound)   5 

Physical    Education    1 

Military  (men)    1 


Math.   142-Calculus   3 

M.E.    184— Metal    Processing,   or   M.E. 

183— Materials  Casting   3 

Physics  104— General  Physics  (Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism,  Light,  and  Mod- 
ern  Physics)    5 

T.A.M.       156— Analytical       Mechanics 

(Statics  and  Dynamics)     5 

Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)     1 


Total     17 


Total 


\i 


Third  Year 


E.E.  306-Direct  and  Alternating  Cur- 
rent   Circuits    3 

E.E.  307— Direct  and  Alternating  Cur- 
rent   Laboratory     1 

M.E.    205— Thermodynamics    3 

M.E.  223— Mechanics  of  Machinery   . .  3 

T.A.M.  221-Resistance  of  Materials  . .  3 

Options     6 


E.E.  308— Direct  and  Alternating  Cur- 
rent   Apparatus     3 

M.E.  206— Thermodynamics   3 

M.E.  207— Power  Plant  Equipment   . .  3 
M.E.      208— Mechanical      Engineering 

Laboratory  3 

M.E.  224— Design  of  Machine  Elements  3 
T.A.M.    223— Resistance    of    Materials 

Laboratory 1 

Options     3 


Total 19 


Total  19 


Fourth  Year 


M.E.      255— Mechanical      Engineering 

i     Laboratory     3 

M.E.  271— Design  of  Machine  Elements     3 

M.E.  299-Inspection  Trip   0 

i  Options 12 


M.E.  260— Heating,  Ventilating,  and 
Air  Conditioning'    3 

M.E.  291— Mechanical  Engineering 
Seminar 1 

Options     12 


Total 


U 


Total     16 


'  To  be  taken  in  the  first  semester  of  the  air  conditioning  and  refrigeration  option  in  place  of 
approved  electives. 
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All  mechanical  engineering  students  take  the  same  subjects  the  first  two  years.  During 
the  third  and  fourth  years  students  take  the  courses  specified  above  and  select,  with 
guidance  from  the  department  advisers,  one  of  the  following  options.  Departmental  elec- 
tives  in  these  options  must  be  courses  numbered  abo\e  M.E.  249.  Approved  electi\es  in 
the  senior  year  must  be  upper  level  courses  (junior  or  senior  grade). 

Generai,  Option 
This   option   permits  selection   of  the   courses   to   meet   the   needs   of  students  whose 
interests  differ  from  those  who  choose  special  options. 

Third  Year 

Approved  Electives  3  Approved  Electives   3 

Non-technical  Electives    3 

Fourth  Year 

M.E.  234— Heat  Treatment  of  Metals  .     3  Departmental  Electives 3 

Departmental   Electives    3  Approved    Electives    6 

Approved    Electives    3  Non-technical  Electives    3 

Non-technical  Electives   3 

Aeronautical  Option 
This  option   is  designed  for  those  mechanical  engineering  students  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  aircraft  industry. 


Third  Year 


Aero.   E.  211— Aerodynamics    3 

Math.  387— Introduction  to  Numerical 
Methods,  or  Math.  345— Differential 
Equations  and  Orthogonal  Func- 
tions, or  Math.  341— Differential 
Equations 3 


Aero.  E.  220— Aircraft  Structures 


Fourth  Year 


Aero.  E.  221— Aircraft  Structures   ....  3 
M.E.   234-Heat  Treatment   of   Metals  3 
M.E.    256— Internal     Combustion     En- 
gines      3 

Non- technical  Electives    3 


Aero.  E.  261— .Aerodynamics  Labora- 
tory         2 

.\ero.  E.  264— Aircraft  Structures  Lab- 
oratory         2 

M.E.  258— Combustion  Engine  and 
Turbine  Laboratory   3 

Departmental  Electives 3 

Non-technical   Electives   2 

.\|R  CoNnrnoNiNG  and  Refric.i  raiion  Option 
This  option    provides   for   those   interested   in   heating,  ventilating,   air  conditioning, 
and  refrigeration. 

Third  Year 

T.A.M.   232— Fluid   Mechanics    3  Approved  Electives   3 

Nontechnical   Electives    3 

Fourth  Year 

M.E.   234— Heat  Treatment   of  Melals     3  M.E.    259— Refrigeration    Engineering  3 

M.E.    251-Hcat    lYansfcr    3  M.E.    261-Hcating,    Ventilating,    and 

M.E.    2()()— Heating,    Ventilating,    ami  ,\ir  Conditioning  Design   3 

Air   Conditioning    3  Approved  Electives   6 

Non  leclmical   Electives   3  Non-technical   Electises   3 

Di.sir.N  OpnoN 
This  option  provides  lor  specialization  in  mechanical  engineering  design. 
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Third  Year 

Approved    Electives    3  Math.  345— Differential  Equations  and 

Non-technical  Electives   3  Orthogonal  Functions,  or  Math.  341 

—Differential    Equations    3 

Fourth  Year 

M.E.   234-Heat  Treatment  of  Metals  3  M.E.   272-Analytical  design  of  High- 

T.A.M.  311— Mechanical  Vibrations  ..  3  Speed    Engines,   or    M.E.   282— Tool 

T.A.M.    321— Advanced    Mechanics    of  Engineering  3 

Materials,     or     M.E.     284-Welding  M.E.  273-Machine  Design   3 

Engineering 3  T.A.M.   326 — Experimental   Stress 

Non-technical    Electives    3  Analysis    3 

Non-technical    Electives    3 

Petroleum  Production  Option 

This  option  is  designed  for  those  students  interested  in  the  mechanical  engineering 
aspects  of  petroleum  production. 

Third  Year 

Geol.  150— Geology  for  Engineers  ....     3  Geol.    102— Historical    Geology    3 

T.A.M.  232-Fluid  Mechanics 3 

Fourth  Year 

Geol.  246— Applied  Petroleum  Geology  3  C.E.   115— General  Surveying   3 

M.E.  234— Heat   Treatment  of  Metals  3  Geol.  247— Applied  Petroleum  Geology  3 
M.E.  371— Petroleum  Production  Engi-  M.E.  372— Petroleum  Production  Engi- 
neering       3              neering   3 

Non-technical  Electives   3  Non-technical  Electives   3 

Power  Option 

This  option  is  for  those  students  whose  interests  lie  in  the  field  of  steam  and  gas 
power. 

Third  Year 

T.A.M.  232-Fluid  Mechanics 3  M.E.   234-Heat  Treatment   of  Metals     3 

Non-technical  Electives   3 

Fourth  Year 

M.E.  254-Heat  Transfer 3  M.E.  257-Gas  Turbines    3 

M.E.    256— Internal    Combustion    En-  M.E.     258— Combustion     Engine     and 

gines    3  Turbine  Laboratory   3 

T.A.M.      311— Mechanical      Vibrations  3  M.E.  274— Power  Plant  Design    3 

Non-technical  Electives    3  Non-technical  Electives   3 

Production  Option 

This  option  provides  emphasis  on  the  production  engineering  aspects  of  mechanical 
engineering  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  planning  on  a  career  in  the  manufacturing 
industry. 

Third  Year 

Econ.  108— Elements  of  Economics  ...     3  M.E.    234— Heat   Treatment  of  Metals     3 

M.E.  232-Motion  and  Time  Study  ...     3 
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Fourth  Year 


M.E.  231— Advanced  Metal   Processing  3 
M.E.  281— Manufacturing  Organization 

and    Operation    3 

M.E.  284— Welding  Engineering 3 

Non-technical    Elcctives    3 


M.E.  282— Tool  Engineering   3 

M.E.  283-Industrial  Plant  Design 3 

Approved    Eiectives    3 

Non-technical  Eiectives   3 


Research  Option 
This  option   is  intended   for  students  interested  in   research  and  development. 

Third  Year 

Math.  387— Introduction  to  Numerical  M.E.  234— Heat  Treatment   of  Metals     3 

Methods,  or  Math.  345— Differential 
Equations  and  Orthogonal  Func- 
tions, or  Math.  341— Differential 
Equations 3 

T.A.M.  232-Fluid  Mechanics   3 

Fourth  Year 

M.E.  254-Heat  Transfer 3  M.E.  298-Thesis,  or  Approved  Elective  3 

M.E.  297— Experimental  Investigations     3  T.A.M.      311— Mechanical     Vibrations  3 

Non-technical  Eiectives   6  T.A.M.    321— Advanced    Mechanics    of 

Materials,    or    E.E.    212— Electronics  3 

Non-technical    Eiectives    3 

Railway  Option 
This  option  permits  specialization  in  railway  mechanical  engineering. 


T.A.M.  232-Fluid  Mechanics 3 

Non-technical  Eiectives   3 


Third  Year 

M.E.  234— Heat  Treatment  of  Metals 


Fourth  Year 


M.E.  231— Advanced   Metal   Processing  3 
M.E.    256— Internal    Combustion    En- 

,   gines    3 

M.E.      361— Railway      Motive      Power 

Equipment     3 

Non-technical   Elcctives    3 


M.E.    259— Refrigeration     Engineering 

M.E.  274— Power  Plant  Design   

M.E.  362— Railway  Motive  Power  Op- 
eration     

Non-technical    Elcctives     


3      i 
3 


Curriculum  in  Mining  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mining  Engineering 

First  Year 

Common   Program  for  Freshmen  (page  112) 
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Second  Year 


FIRST     SEAfESTER 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


Geol.  150— Geology  for  Engineers  ....  3 

Math.  132-Calculus   5 

Min.  E.  151— Elements  of  Mining  ....  4 
Physics  103— General  Physics  (Mechan- 
ics, Heat,  and  Sound)    5 

Physical    Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 


Geol.    130— Mineralogy    for   Engineers  3 

Math.  142-Calculus   3 

Min.    E.    152-Fuels    3 

Physics  104— General  Physics  (Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism,  Light,  and  Mod- 
ern Physics)   5 

T.A.M.       150— Analytical       Mechanics 

(Statics)    2 

Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men)   1 


Total 19 


Total 18 


Third  Year 


C.E.   115— General  Surveying   3 

Econ.   108— Elements  of  Economics    . .     3 
E.E.  306— Direct  and  Alternating  Cur- 
rent   Circuits    3 

E.E.  307— Direct  and  Alternating  Cur- 
rent Laboratory  1 

TA.M.      211— Analytical       Mechanics 

(Dynamics)   3 

T.A.M.  232-Fluid  Mechanics 3 

T.A.M.  234-Laboratory  in  Fluid  Me- 
chanics          1 


Econ.  240— Labor  Problems,  or  Econ. 

248— Personnel  Administration    ....     3 
E.E.  308— Direct  and  Alternating  Cur- 
rent Apparatus 3 

E.E.  309— Direct  and  Alternating  Cur- 
rent   Laboratory     1 

Geology  Elective    3 

M.E.    201-Steam,    Air,    and    Gas    Ma- 
chinery        3 

Min.  E.  204— Mine  Surveying 2 

T.A.M.    221 -Resistance    of    Materials     3 
T.A.M.    223— Resistance    of    Materials 
Laboratory     1 


Total 17 


Total 19 


Summer 

First  and  Second  Weeks 
Min.  E.  205— Summer  Mine  Surveying 


.2  hours 


Fourth  Year 


Min.  E.  251— Mine  Administration  . .  3 
Min.    E.    253— Principles    of    Mining 

Methods    4 

Min.  E.  255— Mineral  Dressing   3 

Min.   E.  257— Haulage,    Hoisting,  and 

Pumping 4 

Min.  E.  299— Inspection  Trip 0 

Min.  E.  351— Geophysics  of  Mining   .  .  3 


Met.   E.   230— Engineering   Metallurgy  3 
Min.    E.   256— Mine    Examination   and 

Valuation   2 

Min.  E.  258— Mining  Design    3 

Min.  E.  260— Coal  Preparation   2 

Min.  E.  262-Mine  Ventilation    3 

Min.  E.  396-Seminar    1 

Approved  Elective 1 


Total 17 


Total 15 


Curriculum  in  Metallurgical  Engineering 

I  For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Metallurgical  Engineering 

!  This  curriculum  is  intended  for  the  training  of  industrial  metallurgists  and  those 
who  wish  to  engage  in  advanced  study  and  research  either  in  operational  processes  or  in 
various  problems  involving  physical  and  chemical  phases  of  metallurgy. 
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First  Year 

r.ominon  I'rogram  for  Freshmen   (page  112),  except  that  Chem.  105  and 
G.E.D.'  106  are  substituted  lor  Chem.  104  and  G.E.D.  101. 


Second  Year 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Chem.    123— Quantitative  Analysis   for 

Engineers   5 

Math.  132-Calculus   5 

Physics  103— General  Physics  (Mechan- 
ics, Heat,  and  Sound)    5 

Military    (men)    1 

Physical    Education     1 


Total 17 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


Math.  142-Calculus   3 

Met.  E.  150— Introduction  to  Metal- 
lurgy          3 

Physics  104— General  Physics  (Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism,  Light,  and  Mod- 
ern Physics)  5 

T.A.M.       150— Analytical       Mechanics 

(Statics)    2 

Military  (men)   1 

Physical  Education   1 

Approved  Electives   3 


Total 


U 


Third  Year 


Cer.  E.  221— Pyrometry 2 

Chem.  245— Elementary  Physical  Chem- 
istry        3 

Met.  E.  201— Principles  of  Physical 
Metallurgy     3 

Met.  E.  203— Physical  Metallurgy  Lab- 
oratory          1 

Met.  E.  205— Metallurgy  of  Iron  and 
Steel    3 

Met.  E.  207— Metallurgical  Calcula- 
tions         2 

Approved  Electives   3 


Chem.  246— Elementary  Physical  Chem- 
istry    3 

Met.    E.    208— Ferrous    Metallography  3 
Met.    E.    210— Ferrous    Metallography 

Laboratory 3 

Met.  E.  214— Electrometallurgy   2 

Met.    E.    216— Electrometallurgy    Lab- 
oratory      1 

T.A.M.    221— Resistance    of    Materials  3 
T.A.M.    223— Resistance    of    Materials 

Laboratory 1 

Approved    Electives    3 


Total 17 


Total 19 


Fourth  Year 


E.E.  202— Direct  and  Alternating  Cur- 
rent  Circuits   and   Machines    2 

E.E.  203— Direct  and  Alternating  Cur- 
rent Circuits  and  Machines  Labora- 
tory          1 

Met.  E.  251— Nonferrous  Metallography     3 
Met.  E.  253— Nonferrous  Metallography 

Laboratory     3 

Met.  E.  255— Metallurgy  of  Nonferrous 

Metals  3 

Met.  E.  295— Metallurgical  Seminar  .  .      1 

Met.  E.  299— Inspcclion    1  rip   0 

T.A.M.   323— Advanced    Laljoratory    in 

Materials  Testing    3 

Approved  Electives   3 

Total 19 


E.E.  204— Applications  of  Electrical 
Equipment 2 

E.E.  205— Electrical  Equipment  Lab- 
oratory          1 

Met.  E.  256— Metallurgy  of  Deep  Draw- 
ing  and    Pressing    3 

Met.  E.  258-AIloy  Steels 3 

Met.  E.  260— .\dvanced  Physical  Metal- 
lurgy   Laboratory    3 

Met.    E.    296— Metallurgical    Seminar     1 

Appro\ed  Electives   4  or 


rolal   17  or  18 
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Curriculum  in  Sanitary  Engineering^ 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Sanitary  Engineering 

First  Year 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen   (page  112).  C.E.  101    (3  hours)  and  C.E.  102 

(4  hours)  are  required  courses  which  will  be  taught  only  at  the  summer 

surveying  camp  following  the  freshman  year. 


Second  Year 


FIRST   SEMESTER 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


C.E.  103-Route  Surveying   3 

C.E.    160— Building   Construction   and 

Materials    3 

Math.  132-Calculus   5 

Physics  103— General  Physics  (Mechan- 
ics, Heat,  and  Soimd)   5 

Physical    Education    1 

Military  (men)   1 


C.E.       140— Engineering      in      Public 

Health-     3 

Geol.   150— Engineering  Geology'    ....     3 

Math.  142-Calculus   3 

Physics  104— General  Physics  (Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism,  Light,  and  Mod- 
ern Physics) 5 

T.A.M.       150— Analytical      Mechanics 

(Statics)    2 

Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men)    1 


Total 


U 


Total U 


Note:  Transfer  students  who  have  completed  two  years'  work  and  who  have  not  had 
any  surveying  should  attend  summer  surveying  camp  before  starting  their  third  year, 
otherwise  they  will  take  C.E.  Ill,  112,  and  203  on  the  campus. 


Third  Year 


C.E.   230— Soils    and    Bituminous    Ma- 
terials         2 

C.E.  235-Plain  Concrete  2 

C.E.  261— Structural  Analysis  4 

.Econ.  108— Elements  of  Economics,  or 
Speech    101— Principles   of   Effective 

Speaking*    3 

TA.M.      211— Analytical       Mechanics 

(Dynamics)     3 

T.A.M.  221— Resistance  of  Materials  .  .     3 
T.A.M.    223— Resistance    of    Materials 
Laboratory 1 


Chem.    122— Elementary    Quantitative 

Analysis 5 

C.E.  262-Structural  Analysis   3 

C.E.    263-Elementary    Structural    De- 
sign         2 

M.E.    201— Mechanical    Power    Equip- 
ment         3 

T.A.M.  232-Fluid  Mechanics 3 

T.A.M.  234— Laboratory  in  Fluid  Me- 
chanics          1 


Total 


Total 17 


Students  who  have  completed  three  years  in  civil  engineering  can  complete  the 
sanitary  engineering  curriculum  in  one  year,  provided  the  substitution  of  Chem.  122 
for  the  electives  shown  on  page  117  is  made  in  the  sixth  semester. 


'  .\dministered  by  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering. 
-Students  who  have  had  C.E.  140  are  excused  from  Bact.  104. 

'Eight  hours  of  credit   in  foreign  language    (French,   German,  or  Spanish)   may  be  substituted 
for  Geol.  150  (3  hours),  Econ.  108  or  Speech  101   (3  hours),  and  approved  electives  (2  hours). 
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Fourth  Year 


Bact.    104— Introductory    Bacteriology*  3 

C.E.  220-Highways 3 

C.E.  240-Water  Supply  4 

C.E.  270— Foundations   and  Retaining 

Walls     3 

C.E.  295— Professional  Practice    0 

C.E.  299-Inspection   Trip    0 

C.E.    344— Water    and    Sewage    Treat- 

■  ment   5 


Chem.  132— Elementary  Organic  Chem- 
istry    3 

C.E.    241-Sewerage    3 

C.E.    264— Structural    Design    5 

C.E.  296— Professional  Practice    0 

C.E.   345— Public   Health    Engineering  3 


Total  15  to  18 


Total     14 


*  Student.s  who  have  had  C.E.   140  are  excused  from  Bact.   104. 
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Class  in  Still  Life  Painting 


Architects   Constructing   a   Model    in   Design   Class 


College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 


Art,  architecture,  landscape  architecture,  and  music  are  taught  in  the 
College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts.  The  professional  curricula  in  all  these 
subjects  admit  freshmen.  In  each  curriculum  the  students  are  required  to 
take  certain  basic  and  cultural  courses,  and  other  subjects  essential  to  a 
liberal  education,  and  are  permitted  to  elect  additional  courses  according  to 
individual  interests. 

For  students  enrolled  in  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  at 
Urbana,  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  offers  introductory  courses 
designed  to  increase  esthetic  appreciation  and  to  portray  the  role  of  the 
arts  in  civilization,  as  well  as  courses  in  applied  music. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Students  who  meet  the  general  University  requirements  with  respect  to  registration, 
residence,  scholarship,  fees,  hygiene,  military  training,  physical  education,  and  rhetoric, 
and  who  maintain  a  satisfactory  record,  receive  degrees  appropriate  to  the  curricula 
completed. 

The  ciuriculum  in  architecture,  with  two  options,  requires  165  semester  hours  for 
graduation.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture  is  awarded. 

The  curricula  in  painting,  advertising  design,  industrial  design,  and  history  of  art 
require  130  semester  hours  for  the  degree.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  is  awarded 
in  the  curriculum  completed.  A  curricidum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Art  Education  is  offered  for  students  preparing  to  teach  art.  Graduation  requires  130 
semester  hours  in  addition  to  physical  education  and  military  training. 

The  curricula  in  landscape  architecture  and  landscape  operation  require  130  semes- 
ter hours  for  graduation.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Landscape  Architecture 
is  confened  on  students  completing  the  former  curriculum,  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Landscape  Operation  is  conferred  on  those  completing  the  latter. 

The  curriculum  in  music,  with  instrumental,  voice,  or  theory  major,  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  This  curriculum  requires  130  semester  hours  for  graduation. 
The  curriculum  in  music  education  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music 
Education  and  requires  132  semester  hours  in  addition  to  physical  education  and  military 
training. 

Honors  at  Graduation 

The  honors  awarded  to  superior  students  at  graduation  are  designated  on  the  diploma 
as  Honors,  High  Honors,  and  Highest  Honors,  lo  be  considered  for  honors,  a  student 
must  have  been  in  residence  at  the  University  for  at  least  four  semesters,  or  must  have 
earned  in  residence  a  minimum  of  sixty-five  hours  credit.  For  the  degree  with  Honors, 
the  student  must  ha\e  a  scholastic  average  of  4.0;  for  the  degree  with  High  Honors, 
a  scholastic  average  of  4.25  (for  transfer  students  no  more  than  six  hours  of  "D"  in  trans- 
ferred credit);  for  the  degree  with  Highest  Honors,  a  scholastic  average  of  4.50  (for  transfer 
students  no  hours  of  "D"  in  transferred  credit). 
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Special    Requirements 

Foreign  Language.  In  curricula  where  a  foreign  language  is  required,  a  student  who 
has  completed  one  high  school  unit  or  more  of  a  foreign  language  beyond  the  language 
entrance  requirement  may  be  excused  from  the  curricular  requirement  to  the  extent  that 
each  high  school  unit  is  considered  the  equivalent  of  four  semester  hours  of  credit. 
Additional  elective  credit  must  be  supplied  for  the  credit  requirement  from  which  the 
student  is  excused. 

Inspection  Trip.  Organized  inspection  trips  are  scheduled  each  semester  in  the 
curriculum  in  architecture,  and  each  student  is  urged  to  participate  in  at  least  one  trip 
each  year.  Students  in  certain  art  and  landscape  architecture  classes  also  make  trips  to 
industrial  and  art  centers. 

Departments  and  Curricula 

The  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  consists  of  the  Department  of  Architecture,  the 
Department  of  Art,  the  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture,  the  School  of  Music,  the 
University  Bands,  and  the  Bureau  of  Community  Planning.  The  undergraduate  curricula, 
which  are  described  in  the  following  paragraphs,  are  outlined  on  subsequent  pages. 

All  departments  in  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  reserve  the  right  to  retain, 
exhibit,  and  reproduce  the  work  submitted  by  students  for  credit  in  any  course. 

Architecture.  Architecture  is  concerned  with  the  design  and  construction  of  efficient, 
safe,  economical,  and  attractive  buildings  to  satisfy  man's  need  for  shelter.  The  building 
industi7  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  nation  in  terms  of  expenditure  and  employment.  For 
leadership  the  industry  depends  upon  the  architectural  profession  to  develop  new  build- 
ing types,  new  materials,  and  new  systems  of  construction.  The  well-trained  architect  who 
can  bring  to  these  problems  a  high  degree  of  technical  knowledge,  social  insight,  creative 
imagination,  and  business  skill  will  find  opportunities  for  service  as  well  as  ample  rewards 
for  his  talents  and  efforts. 

The  curriculum  in  architecture  contains  a  well-balanced  program  of  general  and 
technical  training.  The  graduate  who  has  acquired  the  necessary  practical  experience  can, 
therefore,  apply  for  state  professional  registration  to  practice.  Technical  subjects  stress 
both  a  sound  comprehension  of  fundamental  theoi'y  and  the  logical  solution  of  realistic 
problems  met  in  practice.  General  studies  include  a  liberal  proportion  of  comses  in  the 
physical  and  social  sciences  and  the  humanities  which  can  give  the  graduate  that  ap- 
preciation and  understanding  of  society  so  necessary  in  achieving  a  useful  career  and  a 
satisfying  life. 

The  curriculum  provides  two  options  which  allow  the  student  to  undertake  ad- 
vanced courses  according  to  his  special  talents  and  interests.  The  general  option  offers 
advanced  work  in  designing  large  buildings.  The  engineering  option  (formerly  the  separate 
curriculum  in  architectural  engineering)  emphasizes  advanced  courses  in  structural  theon' 
and  design.  Both  options  lead  to  the  same  degree.  Bachelor  of  Architecture.  Although 
students  will  normally  make  their  choice  of  option  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year, 
the  program  is  so  arranged  that  the  change  may  be  made  without  difficulty  at  any  time 
up  to  tlie  middle  of  the  fourth  year.  Graduate  courses  leading  to  a  master's  degree  are 
offered  under  the  regulations  of  the  Graduate  College. 

The  four-year  curricula  in  architecture  as  published  in  the  1949-1950  Undergraduate 
Study  bulletin  will  be  in  effect  for  students  who  entered  college  training  prior  to  Septem- 
ber, 1949. 

The  Department  of  Architecture  occupies  drafting  rooms,  studios,  and  offices  in  the 
Building  for  Architecture  and  Kindred  Subjects.  The  Ricker  Library  in  this  building  is 
one  of  the  country's  great  collections  in  this  field.  It  includes  24,743  volumes  on 
architecture  and  the  fine  arts,  25,969  lantern  slides,  21,217  mounted  photographs  and  draw- 
ings, and  14,275  clippings.  The  department  brings  numerous  outstanding  architects  to 
lecture  on  current  professional  topics  and  it  conducts  regular  student  field  inspection 
trips  to  Chicago  and  nearby  cities. 

Art.  The  curricula  in  art  permit  a  student  to  attain  a  proficiency  in  art  and  to  secure 
a  liberal  education.  1  he  first  year  of  the  curricula  is  basic  and  cultural,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  year  the  student  chooses  his  field  of  specialization  in  one  of  the 
following  options: 

The  curriculum  in  painting  forms  a  preparation  for  the  following  fields  of  applied 
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art  and  for  related  fields:  portraiture,  illustration,  mural  decoration,  and  general  creati\e 
painting. 

The  curriculum  in  industrial  design  trains  designers  for  machine  industries.  1  his 
option  aims  to  give  the  student  a  firm  grasp  of  the  principles  of  design,  to  develop  in 
him  speed  and  resourcefulness  in  expression,  and  to  train  him  to  adapt  his  knowledge 
and  creative  abilities  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  designer  must  work  in  industry. 

The  curriculiun  in  advertising  design  trains  artists  in  the  application  of  esthetic 
principles  in  the  fields  of  advertising,  printing,  merchandising,  and  salesmanship. 

The  curriculum  in  art  education  offers  specialization  in  teaching  methods,  materials, 
and  processes  and  conforms  to  the  regulations  set  down  by  the  office  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction.  This  curriculum,  while  particularly  designed  for  those 
students  who  are  primarily  interested  in  the  teaching  of  art,  affords  preparation  in  the 
fields  of  art  supervision  and  applied  design. 

The  curriculum  in  the  history  of  art  offers  opportunities  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  art  criticism  and  history. 

The  Department  of  Art  has  a  series  of  well-equipped  and  ideally  lighted  studios  and 
modeling  rooms  in  the  Building  for  Architecture  and  Kindred  Subjects.  Additional  studios 
are  also  maintained  in  Lincoln  Hall,  David  Kinley  Hall,  Civil  Engineering  Hall,  the 
Civil  Engineering  Surveying  Building,  the  studio  at  404  South  Mathews  Avenue,  and  the 
Graduate  Studio. 

This  department  has  well-selected  collections  of  models,  casts,  bronzes,  paintings,  etch- 
ings, and  prints,  and  adequate  collections  of  lantern  slides  and  photographs  of  famous 
works  of  art.  Professional  models  are  employed  as  subjects  for  the  classes  in  drawing, 
painting,  and  modeling  from  life.  Art  students  share  in  the  use  of  the  Ricker  Library 
which  includes  the  literature  of  art  as  well  as  of  architecture. 

Courses  in  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art,  drawing,  sculpture,  crafts,  and  design 
are  open  to  students  from  other  colleges  of  the  University. 

Graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Fine  Arts  in  Art  Education, 
in  the  History  of  Art,  and  in  Painting  are  offered  under  the  regulations  of  the  Graduate 
College. 

Landscape  Architecture.  The  instructional  work  in  landscape  architecture  consists  of  a 
four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Landscape 
Architecture,  and  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  professional  practice  by  providing 
a  carefully  balanced  program  of  technical  courses  and  of  basic  courses  in  the  humanities. 
A  four-year  curriculum  in  landscape  operation,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Landscape  Operation,  is  offered  for  students  preparing  to  enter  the  contracting 
and  maintenance  branches  of  landscape  architecture.  Courses  in  the  appreciation  of 
landscape  architecture  and  planning  are  offered  for  students  in  other  colleges  of  the 
University. 

Graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Fine  Arts  in  Landscape  Architec- 
ture or  Master  of  Science  in  City  Planning  are  offered  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Graduate  College. 

The  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture  occupies  quarters  in  Mumford  Hall,  where 
it  has  drafting  rooms  and  an  excellent  library.  The  collections  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  other 
I  plants  growing  on  the  campus  and  about  residences  in  the  community,  as  well  as  a  fine 
herbarium,  furnish  materials  for  the  study  of  plants  and  of  planting  design. 

Music.  The  School  of  Music  offers  a  curriculum  in  music,  with  three  options  leading 

to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of   Music,  and  a  curriculum   in   music  education  leading  to 

I    the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music  Education.  A  student  enrolled  in  any  music 

curriculum  pursues  throughout  the  four  years  of  his  course  (except  the  third  and  fourth 

'    years  of  the  curriculum  in  music  education)  a  major  or  principal  applied  subject  (piano, 

I   voice,  etc.)  in  which  two  thirty-minute  lessons  a  week  are  taken;  and  a  minor  or  secondary 

;   applied  subject  in  which  one  thirty-minute  lesson  a  week  is  taken  for  three  years.  Public 

performance  is  a  definite  part  of  the  training  in  applied  music  and  all  students,  when 

I   sufficiently  advanced,  are  required  to  participate  in  the  student  programs.  As  part  of  the 

I   requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree,  senior  students  must  present  a  satisfactoi-y 

public  recital. 

Courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  music  (thirty-two 
hours)  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  are  offered  to  qualified  students.  Pre- 
scribed courses  in  music  leading  to  this  degree  are  predominantly  in  the  fields  of  theory 
and  history.  Applicants  are  expected  to  have  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  theory  and  to 
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possess  a  moderate  degree  of  proficiency  on  the  piano.  (See  General  Curriculum  in  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences,  page  176.) 

Applied  music  and  courses  in  the  history,  theory,  and  appreciation  of  music  are  open 
to  all  qualified  students  in  the  University. 

Graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Music  and  the  degrees  of  Master 
of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Education  in  Music  Education  are  offered  under  the  regulations 
of  the  Graduate  College. 

The  University  Orchestras  (Sinfonietta,  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  II)  and  the 
University  Choral  Union  (Oratorio  Society,  University  Chorus,  Women's  Glee  Club,  Men's 
Glee  Club,  University  Choir)  are  open  to  qualified  students  from  any  college.  1  he  Oratorio 
Society,  University  Chorus,  Opera  Workshop,  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Symphony  II  are 
also  open  to  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  and  singers  of  the  community  who  are 
admitted  by  examination  or  by  permission  of  the  respective  directors.  All  of  these  or- 
ganizations hold  weekly  rehearsals  and  give  public  presentations  throughout  the  school 
year. 

The  faculty  and  students  of  the  School  of  Music  present  concerts  and  recitals  each 
week  of  the  school  year.  The  School  of  Music  also  sponsors  weekly  radio  broadcasts  over 
station  WILL.  Chamber  music  concerts  are  given  frequently  throughout  the  year  by  the 
Walden  String  Quartet  whose  members  are  artists-in-residence  and  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Music. 

The  School  of  Music  occupies  the  Tina  Weedon  Smith  Memorial  Hall  and  three  annex 
buildings  which  have  soundproof  studios,  lecture  rooms,  classrooms,  extensive  equipment 
of  musical  instruments,  a  library,  and  an  auditorium  designed  for  public  recitals  and 
concerts. 

Electives 

All  electives  in  both  options  of  the  curriculum  in  architecture  must  be  selected  from 
courses  in  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  or  biological  sciences.  Since  these  electives  are 
intended  to  provide  general  education,  no  technical  subjects  will  be  approved.  Students 
are  urged  to  plan  their  electives  in  range  and  sequence  so  that  in  one  or  two  areas  they 
will  be  able  to  go  beyond  the  introductory  level. 

Electives  for  other  curricula  may  consist  of  any  courses  gi\en  in  the  University  which 
are  not  required  in  the  curriculum,  do  not  parallel  the  subject  matter  of  required  courses, 
and  are  not  open  to  freshmen.  The  following  are  exceptions:  Bot.  100,  101;  Geog.  101; 
Geo).   101;  Hist.  Ill,  112,  131,  132;  Lib.  Sci.  195;  Math.  Ill,  112,  114,  115.  122;  Zool.  101. 

Curriculum  in  Architecture 

First  Year 

(The  first  year  is  common  to  both  options  of  the  curriculum  in  architecture) 

FIRST    SEMESTER  HOURS  SECOND    SEMESTER  HOl'RS 

Art  181— Freehand  Drawing  2           Arch.   101— Basic  Design    .'{ 

G.E.D.    107— Architectural    Projections  2           Art    182— Freehand  Drawing    2 

Math.        117— Combined        Freshman  G.E.D.    108— Architectural    Projections  2 

Mathematics    5  Math.  127— Combined  Freshman  Math- 

Rhct.   101— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3              ematics    4 

Hygiene   101— Health   Lectures    2  Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

Physical  Education 1           Physical  Education    1 

Military  (men)   I           Military  (men)   I 


Total 16  Tain! 16 

GENERAL  OPTION 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture 

First  Year 

Program  for  Freshmen  (see  above) 
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Second  Year 


FIRST    SEMESTER 


HOURS 

Arch.    131— Architectural   Design    ....  3 
Arch.   141— Materials  and  Methods  of 

Construction    I     2 

Art  183— Freehand  Drawing 2 

Physics     101— General     Physics     (Me- 
chanics, Heat,  and  Sound)   5 

Electives   3 

Physical  Education   1 

Military    (men)    1 


Total 17 


SECOND   SEMESTER 


Arch.    113— History  of  Ancient  Archi- 
tecture      2 

Arch.  132— Architectural  Design   3 

Arch.    142— Materials  and   Methods  of 

Construction  II    2 

Art  181— Freehand  Drawing  2 

T.A.M.    171— Elements    of    Mechanics  3 

Electives   3 

Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men)    1 


Total 17 


Third  Year 


Arch.    133— Architectural   Design    ....  3 
Arch.   143— Materials   and  Methods  of 

Construction  III 2 

Arch.  214— History  of  Medieval  Archi- 
tecture      3 

Art  281— Freehand   Drawing    2 

Sociol.  276-Sociology  of  the  City  3 

T.A.M.  172-Strength  of  Materials  ...  3 


Total 16 


Arch.  134— Architectural  Design   3 

Arch.    144— Materials  and  Methods  of 

Construction  IV  2 

Arch.  215— History  of  Renaissance  and 

Baroque  Architecture 3 

Arch.  245— Structural  Elements   3 

Art  282— Freehand  Drawing 2 

Physics     102— General     Physics     (Me- 
chanics, Heat,  and  Sound)   5 


Total 18 


Fourth  Year 


Arch.  216— Modern  Architecture    .... 
Arch.   235— Architectural   Design    .... 
Arch.   246— Theory   of   Structural   De- 
sign     

Arch.  265— Theory  of  Architecture 


Electives  3 


Total 16 


Arch.  236— Architectural  Design   5 

Arch.  256— Building  Sanitation   2 

Arch.  257— Reinforced  Concrete  Theory  3 

L.A.  (new)— City  Planning  3 

M.E.  252— Heating  and  Ventilating  for 

Architectural   Engineers    4 


Total 17 


Fifth  Year 


Arch.  244— Working  Drawings    2 

Arch.  247— Structural  Planning  3 

Arch.  337— Architectural  Design   7 

Art   150— Sculpture    2 

Electives  2 


Total   16 


Arch.  283— Architectural  Practice  ....  2 

Arch.   338— Architectural   Design    ....  7 

E.E.  1 14— Wiring  and  Illumination   .  .  3 

Electives   4 


Total 16 


ENGINEERING  OPTION 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture 

First  Year 

Program  for  Freshmen  (see  page  136) 
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Second  Year 


FIRST    SEMESTER  HOURS 

Arch.  131— Architectural  Design 3 

Arch.   141— Materials  and   Methods  of 

Construction    1     2 

Art    183— Freehand   Drawing    2 

Math.  137-Calculus   3 

Physics      101— General      Physics     (Me- 
chanics, Heat,  and  Sound)   5 

Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men)   1 


SECOND    SEMESTER  HOURS 

Arch.    113— History  of   Ancient  Archi- 
tecture      2 

Arch.  132— Architectural  Design   3 

Arch.    142— Materials  and   Methods  of 

Construction   II    2 

Art    184— Freehand  Drawing    2 

Math.  147-Calculus   3 

T.A.M.       150— Analytical       Mechanics 

(Statics)    2 

Physical  Education   1 

Military    (men)     1 


Total 17 


Total 16 


Third  Year 


Arch.    133— Architectural   Design    ....  3 
Arch.   143— Materials  and   Methods  of 

Construction  III  2 

Arch.  214— History  of  Medieval  .Archi- 
tecture      3 

Art  281— Freehand  Drawing  2 

Sociol.  276-Sociology  of  the  City   3 

T.A.M.    221— Resistance    of    Materials  3 
T.A.M.    223— Resistance    of    Materials 

Laboratory    1 


.\ich.  134— Architectural  Design 3 

.\rch.    144— Materials  and   Methods  of 

Construction   IV    2 

.\rch.  215— History  of  Renaissance  and 

Baroque  Architecture  3 

.\rch.  245— Structural  Elements   3 

Art  282— Freehand  Drawing    2 

Physics      102— General     Physics     (Me- 
chanics, Heat,  and  Sound)  5 


Total 17 


Total    18 


Fourth  Year 


Arch.  216— History  of  Modern  Architec- 
ture     3 

Arch.  235— Architectural  Design 5 

Arch.   246— Theory   of    Structural    De- 
sign      3 

Arch.  265— Theory  of  Architecture   .  .  2 

Electives  3 


Total 16 


.\rch.   236— Architectural    Design    ....  5 

Arch.  256— Building  Sanitation   2 

.Arch.  257— Reinforced  Concrete  Theory  3 
M.E.    252— Heating     and    Ventilating 

for  Architectural  Engineers   4 

Electives     3 


Total 17 


Fifth  Year 


.Arch.   244— Working  Drawings    2 

Arch.  247— Structural  Planning 3 

Arch.  347— Theory  of  Structures  5 

T.A.M.  211-Analytical  Mechanics  (Dy- 
namics)     3 

Electives    3 


Arch.  283— .'Architectural  Practice   .... 
Arch.   348— .Advanced   Structures    .... 
Arch.    358— Reinforced    Concrete    De- 
sign       

E.E.   114— Wiring  and  Illumination   .. 


Electives     3 


Total 


16 


Total 16 
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Curricula  in  Art 


First  Year 

(The  first  year  is  common  to  all  curricula  in  art) 


FIRST  SEMESTER  HOUI 

Arch.    171— Elements  of  Drawing  and 

Design     3 

Art   121-Art  Form    5 

Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

Foreign  Language   4 

Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men)   1 


SECOND    SEMESTER  HOUI 

Arch.    172— Elements  of  Drawing  and 

Design     3 

Art  122-Art  Form   5 

Rhet.  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

Foreign    Language    4 

Hygiene   101— Health  Lectures    2 

Physical  Education   1 

Military    (men)    1 


Total 16  or  17 


Total 18  or  19 


Curriculum  in  Advertising  Design 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Advertising  Design 

First  Year 

Program  for  Freshmen  (see  above) 


FIRST    SEMESTER 


Second  Year 

HOURS  SECOND    SEMESTER 


Art  111— Introduction  to  Ancient  and 

Medieval  Art    3 

Art    123— Life  Drawing  and  Anatomy  5 

Art  131— Elementary  Composition   ...  2 

Art  141-Still  Life  2 

Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men)   1 

Electives  3 


.Art    112— Introduction    to  Renaissance 

and  Modern  Art   3 

Art    124— Life   Drawing  and  Anatomy  5 

Art  132— Elementaiy  Composition    ...  2 

Art   142-Still  Life    2 

Physical  Education   I 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives   3 


Total  16  or  17 


Total 16  or  17 


Third  Year 


Art  History  3 

Art  223— Figure  Drawing  and  Sketch  .  3 

Art  261— Layout  and  Lettering 3 

Art  265— Advertising  Design    3 

Joum.  204— Typography   2 

Electives   2 


Total 16 


Art  224— Figure  Drawing  and  Sketch  .  3 

Art  262— Layout  and  Lettering  3 

Art  266— Advertising  Design    3 

Joum.  281— Introduction   to  Advertis- 
ing     3 

Electives   4 


Total 16 


Fourth  Year 


Art  235— Illustration  2 

An  267— Advanced  Advertising  Design     5 
Electives   8 


Total 15 


Art  211— History  of  Art  in  Industry  . .     2 

Art  236-Illustration  2 

Art  268— Advanced  Advertising  Design     5 
Electives    4  to  l 


Total  13  to  17 
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Curriculum  in  Industrial  Design 

For  the  Degree  nf  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Industrial  Design 

First  Year 

Program  for  Freshmen  (page  139) 


Second  Year 


FIRST    SEMESTtR 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


Art   111— Introduction  to  Ancient  and 

Medieval  Art    3 

Art  133-Design  Workshop   2 

Art   151— Sculpture    2 

D.G.S.  141— Physical  Science  4 

Math.  117— Combined  Freshman  Math- 
ematics      5 

Physical  Education   1 

Military    (men)    1 


Art    112— Introduction   to   Renaissance 

and  Modern  Art   3 

Art  134— Design  Workshop   2 

Art   152— Sculpture    2 

D.G.S.  142-PhysicaI  Science   4 

Math.  127— Combined  Freshman  Math- 
ematics      4 

Physical  Education   I 

Military  (men)    1 


Total 


17  or  18  Total 

Third  Year 


16  or  17 


Art  261— Layout  and  Lettering 3 

Art  271— Materials  and  Processes    ....  2 

Art  275— Industrial  Design   3 

G.E.D.   104-Advanced  Drawing    4 

T.A.M.  171— Elements  of  Mechanics    .  3 


Art  104— Interior  Design   2 

Art  262— Layout  and  Lettering  3 

Art  272— Materials  and  Processes   ....  2 

Art  276— Industrial  Design   3 

Econ.  108— Elements  of  Economics  ...  3 

T.A.M.  172— Strength  of  Materials  ...  3 


Total 15 


Total 16 


Fourth  Year 


Advanced  Art  History   3 

Art   277— Advanced   Industrial   Design  5 

Mktg.  101— Principles  of  Marketing  ..  3 

M.E.  182— Manufacturing  Processes   .  .  3 


Total     14 


Accy.   201— Fundamentals  of 

Accoimting    3 

Art  211— History  of  Art  in  Industry  . .  2 
Art  278— Advanced  Industrial  Design  .  5 
Electives    4  to  8 


Total  14  to  If 


Curriculum  in  Art  Education 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  iti  Art  Education 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  134  to  138  hours.  A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit, 
not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  military  training  and  physical  education,  is 
required  for  graduation.  Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor  consisting 
of  a  minimum  of  sixteen  semester  hours.  Desirable  teaching  combinations  with  art  in- 
clude English,  French,  industrial  arts,  Latin,  and  music. 

Students  who  arc  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  do  student  tcacliing  must  file  application  for  admission  to  Educational 
Practice  (Ed.  242)  during  the  month  of  March  in  that  semester.  Transfer  students  and 
former  students  who  are  not  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  must  make  application 
for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Ed.  242)  between  September  15  and  October  15 
of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student  Teaching. 
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First  Year 


FIRST    SEMESTER 


Arch.   171— Elements  of  Drawing  and 

Design     3 

Art  121-Art  Form 5 

Language   4 

Rhet.   101— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

Military    (men)    1 

Physical  Education   1 


Total 16  or  17 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


Arch.    172— Elements  of  Drawing  and 

Design     3 

Art  122-Art  Form   5 

Language   4 

Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

Military  (men)   1 

Physical  Education   1 

Hygiene   101— Health  Lectures    2 


Total 18  or  19 


Second  Year 


Art  125— Life  Drawing 2 

Art  131— Elementary  Composition   ...  2 
Ed.  101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 

Profession    2 

Natural   Science'    3 

Military    (men)    1 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives'    7 


Art  126— Life  Drawing  2 

.\rt  132— Elementary  Composition   ...  2 

Art  141-StiIl  Life  2 

Natural  Science' 3 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  4 

Military    (men)     1 

Physical  Education    1 

Electives^    3 


Total     17  or  18 


Total  17  or  18 


Third  Year 


Art  111— Introduction  to  Ancient  and 

Medieval  Art   3 

Art   171-178-Crafts^    2 

Art  203— Art  Education  Laboratory   .  .  2 

Art  235— Illustration  2 

Pol.  Sci.  150— American  Government   .  3 
Speech     101— Principles     of     Effective 

Speaking     3 

Electives     3 


Art  112— Introduction  to  Renaissance 
and  Modern  Art   3 

Art    171-178-Crafts='    2 

.A.rt  204— .Art  Education  Laboratory  . .     2 

Ed.  201— Foundations  of  American 
Education     2 

Hist.  152— History  of  the  United 
States,  1865-1951  3 

Ed.  240— Principles  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation         2 

Electives   4 


Total 


Total 18 


Fourth  Year 


Ed.  211— Educational  Psychology    ....     3 
Ed.  241— Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary    School    3  or  4 

Ed.  242— Educational  Practice  in 

Secondary  Education    5 

Electives    3  or  4 


Advanced  Art  History   3 

Art   101-Water  Color   2 

Art    171-178-Crafts»    2 

Art  261— Layout  and  Lettering   3 

Electives     5 


Total 15 


Total 15 


^  Botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  geography,  biology,  general  science,  mathematics 
(excluding  arithmetic),  and  physiology,  or  their  equivalents  in  integrated  courses. 

2  Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  sixteen 
semester  hours.  Desirable  teaching  combinations  with  art  include  English,  French,  industrial  arts, 
Latin,  and  music. 

^  Select  any  of  the  following  two-hour  craft  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Art  provided 
the  necessary  prerequisites  are  met:  171  and  172,  Metalwork  and  Jewelry;  173  and  174,  Pottery;  175 
and  176,  Leatherwork;  177  and  178,  Bookbinding. 
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Fifth  Year 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Fine  Arts  in  Art  Education 


UNITS 

Art   493-Seminar    1 

Ed.    456— Curriculum     Problems    and 

Trends     in     Specialized     Fields     of 

Secondary  Education  (Art)   I 

Two  ot  the  following: 

Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education  . . 

Ed.  302— History  of  American  Edu- 
cation     

Ed.  303— Comparative  Education   . . 

Ed.  301— Social  Foundations  of  Edu- 
cation          1/4 

Electives   I 


V2 


UNITS 

Advanced  Art  History   ^ 

Ed.    311— Psychology   of    Learning   for 

Teachers     i/^ 

Ed.    312— Mental     Hygiene     and     the 

School   1/2 

Art   Electives    2i4 


Total     4 


Total 


UNDERGRADUATE  MINOR   IN  ART  EDUCATION 

HOURS 

Art   111— Introduction  to  Ancient  and  Medieval  Art   3 

Art  112— Introduction  to  Renaissance  and  Modern  Art  3 

Art  125-Life  Drawing   2 

Art    131— Elementary   Composition    2 

Art  188— Introduction  to  Art  Form   2 

Art   189— Introduction  to  Art  Form    2 

Art  204— Art  Education  Laboratory   2 

Crafts  Elective'    2 

Total 18 

Curriculum  in  Painting 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Painting 

First  Year 

Program  for  Freshmen  (page  139) 


FIRST    SEMESTER 


Second  Year 

HOURS  SECOND    SEMESTI:R 


Art   111— Introduction  to  Ancient  and 

Medieval   Art    3 

Art  123— Life  Drawing  and  Anatomy  .  5 

Art   131— Elemental^  Composition    ...  2 

Art  141-Still  Life  2 

Physical  Education    1 

Military  (men)   1 

Electives   3 


Total 16  or  17 


Art   1 12— Introduction   to   Renaissance 

and  Modern  Art   3 

.\rt  124— Life  Drawing  and  Anatomy  .  h 

Art  132— Elementary  Composition   ...  2 

Art  142-Still  Life 2 

Physical  Education    I 

Military  (men)   I 

Electives   3 

Total 16or  17| 


^  Select  any  of  the  following  two-hour  craft  courses  oflercd  by  the  Department  of  .A.rt  provided 
the  necessary  prerequisites  are  met:  171  and  172,  Metalwork  and  Jewelry;  173  and  174,  Pottery;  175 
and  176,  Lcatherwork;  177  and  178.  Bookbinding. 
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Third  Year 


Art  History  3 

Art  221— Life  Drawing  and  Portrait  . .  5 

Art  231— Intermediate  Composition  .  .  3 

Art  235— Illustration   2 

English  or  American  Literature 3 


Art  History   3 

Art  222— Life  Drawing  and  Portrait  . .  5 

Art  232— Intermediate  Composition   . .  3 

Art  236— Illustration  2 

English  or  American  Literature 3 


Total 16 


Total 16 


Fourth  Year 


Art  233— Advanced   Composition    ....     4 

Art  241— Life  Painting 4 

Art  Electives  2 

Electives    4  to  6 


Art  234— Advanced  Composition  4 

Art  242— Life  Painting 4 

Art  Electives  2 

Electives    4  to  6 


Total   14  to  16 


Total  14  to  16 


Curricula  in  Landscape  Architecture 

(The  first  and  second  years  are  common  to  both  curricula  in  landscape  architecture) 


First  Year 


FIRST    SEMESTER  HOUl 

Art  121-Art  Form    5 

G.E.D.    107— Architectural    Projections  2 
L.A.  Ill— History  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture      3 

Rhet.   101— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

Hygiene  101— Health  Lectures  2 

Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men)    1 


SECOND    SEMESTER  HOURS 

Bot.    100— General   Botany    4 

G.E.D.  108— Architectural  Projections  2 
L.A.      132— Elements      of      Landscape 

Architecture    3 

Math.   104— Elements   of  Algebra  and 

Trigonometry    3 

Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

Physical  Education   I 

Military    (men)    1 


Total 16  or  17 


Total 16  or  17 


Second  Year 


Arch.  175— Frame  Construction  Details  2 
C.E.     117— Surveying     for     Landscape 

Architects     3 

English  or  American  Literature  3 

L.A.    133— Elementary    Landscape   De-  3 

sign 3 

"Fi  Speech     101— Principles     of     Effective 

Speaking     3 

Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men)   1 


Arch.   176— Masonry  Construction  De- 
tails      2 

Art  182— Freehand  Drawing 2 

C.E.     118— Surveying     for     Landscape 

Architects     3 

English  or  American  Literature   3 

L.A.    134— Elementary   Landscape   De- 
sign      3 

Rhet.  133— Expository  Writing   3 

Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men)   1 


Total 15  or  16 


Total 17  or  18 


Curriculum  in  Landscape  Architecture 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Landscape  Architecture 

First  and  Second  Years 

Program  for  Freshmen  and  Sophomores   (see  above) 
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Third  Year 


FIRST    SEMESltR  HOURS 

L.A.  213— Development  and  Theory  of 
Contemporary  Landscape  Architec- 
ture     3 

L.A.  235— Intermediate  Landscape  De- 
sign      3 

L.A.   243— Landscape   Construction    . .  3 

L.A.  251 -Trees  and  Shrubs 3 

Approved  Elective  3 


Total     15 


SECOND   SEMESIER 


History  of  Architecture  3 

L.A.  236— Intermediate  Landscape  De- 
sign      4 

L..\.  244— Landscape  Construction  ....  3 

L.A.  252-Trees  and  Shrubs 3 

Approved   Elective    2 


Total     15 


Fourth  Year 


L.A.  237— Advanced  Landscape  Design  4 

L.A.  253— Planting  Design    4 

L.A.  255— Care  of  Plant  Materials   ...  2 

L.A.  274— Regional  Planning  3 

Approved   Elective    3 


Total 16 


L.A.  238— Advanced  Landscape  Design  4 

L.A.  246-Office  Practice   2 

L.A.  254— Planting  Design    4 

L.A.     272— Planning    of    Towns     and 

Cities     3 

Approved    Elective    3 


Total 16 


Curriculum  in  Landscape  Operation 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Landscape  Operation 

First  and  Second  Years 

Program  for  Freshmen  and  Sophomores   (page  143) 


FIRST    SEMESrER 

Accy.  201— Fundamentals  of 

Accounting    3 

Entom.    101— Destructive    and    Useful 

Insects     3 

L.A.  243— Landscape  Construction   ...  3 

L.A.  251— Trees  and  Shrubs    3 

Elective     3 


Third  Year 

HOURS 


SECOND   SEMESTER  HOU 

Bus.  Law.  261 — Summary  of  Business 

Law    3 

Journ.  281— Introduction   to  Advertis- 
ing     3 

L..A.  244— Landscape  Construction   ...  3 

L.A.  252— Trees  and  Shrubs 3 

Rhet.  151— Business  Letter  Writing  .  .  2 

Elective     2 


Total     15 


Total 16 


Fourth   Year 


L.A.  235— Intermediate  Landscape  De- 
sign      3 

L.A.  253-Planling  Design  4 

L.A.  255-Care  of  Plant  Materials   ...  2 

Electivcs   6 


Total     15 


L.A.  236— Intermediate  Landscape  De- 
sign      1 

L.A.  246-Ofrice  Practice   2 

L..\.    248— Advanced    Landscape    Con- 
struction       3 

L.A.  25 1— Planting  Design    4 

L.A.  272— Planning  of  Towns  and 

Cities  3 

Total  16 
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Curriculum  in  Music 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 

INSTRUMENTAL  MAJOR 

The  instrumental  major  may  be  taken  in  piano,  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  string  bass, 
organ,  flute,  clarinet,  oboe,  bassoon,  cornet,  french  horn,  trombone,  baritone,  tuba,  percus- 
sion, harp,  or  band  and  orchestral  instruments. 

A  student  enrolled  in  this  curriculum  takes  two  applied  subjects,  one  a  major  (thirty- 
two  hours)  and  the  other  a  minor  (twelve  hours).  In  the  band  and  orchestral  instruments 
major,  the  major  applied  music  subject  includes  work  on  supplementary  band  and  orches- 
tral instruments  and  conducting.  Eight  hours  are  required  in  the  minor  subject. 

A  placement  examination  in  theory  is  given  on  entrance.  Students  who  fail  to  pass  are 
required  to  take  Music  100,  Rudiments  of  Theory  (two  hours)  before  registering  in  Music 
102. 

Music  210  and  211,  Instrumentation,  are  required  of  band  and  orchestra  majors  in- 
stead of  Music  302  and  303.  Organ  majors  are  required  to  take  two  semesters  of  Music  306 
(three  hours  each  semester)  for  work  in  double  counterpoint,  canon,  and  fugue  instead  of 
Music  302  and  303.  Piano  majors  may  elect  Music  306  for  three  or  five  hours  credit  instead 
of  Music  302  and  303.  Music  266  is  required  of  piano,  voice,  and  string  majors  only. 

First  Year 


FIRST    SEMESTER  HOUR 

Major  Applied  Music  Subject   4 

Minor  Applied   Music  Subject    2 

Music  102— Theory  of  Music  4 

Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
or  D.G.S.  Ill— Verbal  Communica- 
tion     3  or 

Physical  Education   1 

Military    (men)    1 


SECOND    SEMESTER  HOURS 

Major  Applied  Music  Subject   4 

Minor  Applied  Music  Subject   2 

Music  103— Theory  of  Music   4 

Rhet.  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
or  D.G.S.  112-Verbal  Communica- 
tion     3  or  4 

Hygiene   101— Health   Lectures    2 

Physical  Education   1 

Military    (men)     1 


Total  14  to  16 


Total     16toH 


Second  Year 


Major  Applied  Music  Subject 4 

Minor  Applied  Music  Subject   2 

Music  106— Theory  of  Music  4 

Music  120— Introduction  to  the  History 

of   Music    2 

French,  German,  or  Italian 4 

Physical  Education 1 

Military    (men)    1 


Major  Applied  Music  Subject   4 

Minor  Applied  Music  Subject   2 

Music  107— Theory  of  Music   4 

Music  121— Introduction  to  the  History 

of   Music    2 

French,  German,  or  Italian 4 

Physical  Education   1 

Military    (men)    1 


Total n  orU 


Total 17  or  18 


Third  Year 


Major  Applied  Music  Subject 4 

Minor  Applied  Music  Subject  2 

Music  226— History  of  Music  2 

Music  300— Theory  of  Music   2 

Music  314— Analysis  of  Musical  Form  2 

Music  Ensemble i/, 

Electives   3 

Total     I5i/^ 


Major  Applied  Music  Subject 4 

Minor  Applied  Music  Subject   2 

Music  227— History  of  Music  2 

Music  301— Theory  of  Music  2 

Music  315— Analysis  of  Musical  Form  2 

Music  Ensemble i/» 

Electives   3 

Total     151/4 
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Fourth 

Major  Applied  Music  Subject 1 

Music  266— Applied  Music  Pedagogy   .      1 

Music  302-Theory  of  Music  2 

Music  320— Advanced  History  of  Music     2 

Music  Ensemble  i/4 

Electives    5  to  8 

Total   141/^  to  171/4 


Year 

Major  Applied  Music  Subject 1 

Music  266— Applied  Music  Pedagogy  .      1 

Music  303— Theory  of  Music   2 

Music  321— Advanced  History  of  Music    2 

Music  Ensemble  i/^ 

Electives    5  to  8 

Total  141/4  to  1714 


VOICE  MAJOR 

The  major  applied  music  subject  throughout  the  course  includes  classes  in  singing 
diction  as  well  as  private  lessons  in  voice.  At  least  eight  hours  each  of  Italian,  French, 
and  German  are  required  for  the  voice  major.  Two  years  of  high  school  language  are 
equivalent  to  eight  hours  of  University  credit  in  language. 


First  Year 


FIRST    SEMESTER 


Music  102— Theory  of  Music   4 

Music  160— Piano  2 

Music  161— Voice  3 

Music  180— Voice  Diction    (English)   .  .  1 
Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition, 

or  D.G.S.  Ill-Verbal 

Communication    3  or  4 

Physical  Education   1 

Military    (men)    1 


SECOND   SEMESTER 


Music  103— Theory  of  Music   4 

Music  160— Piano  2 

Music  161— Voice  3 

Music  181— Voice  Diction    (Italian)    ..  1 
Rhet.  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
or  D.G.S.    112— Verbal    Communica- 
tion     3  or  4 

Physical  Education   1 

Military    (men)    1 

Hygiene   101— Health   Lectures    2 


Total  14  to  16 


Total     16  to  18 


Second  Year 


Music  106— Theory  of  Music   4 

Music  120— Introduction  to  the  History 

of  Music 2 

Music    160— Piano    2 

Music    161— Voice    3 

Music  182— Voice  Diction  (German)  .  .  1 

Foreign  Language   4 

Physical  Education    1 

Military  (men)   1 


Music  107— Theory  of  Music  4 

Music  121— Introduction  to  the  History 

of  Music 2 

Music   160— Piano    2 

Music    161— Voice    3 

Music  183— Voice  Diction  (German)    .  .  1 

Foreign  Language   4 

Pliysical  Education    1 

Military  (men)    1 


Total 17  or  18 


Total 17  or  18 


Third   Year 


Minor  .Applied  Music  Subject   2 

Music  Ensemble  1/, 

Music  226-History  of  Music   2  ' 

Music  300— Theory  of  Music   2 

Music  314— Analysis  of  Musical  Form  .  2 

Music  361  -Voice   3 

Music  380— Voice  Diction  (French)    . .  1 

Foreign  Language   4 

Total  161/4 


Minor  Applied  Music  Subject  2 

Music  Ensemble  i/4 

Music  227— History  of  Music   2 

Music  301— Theory  of  Music   2 

Music  315— Analysis  of  Musical  Form  .  2 

Music  361— Voice   3 

Music  381— Voice  Diction  (French)   ..  1 

Foreign  Language   4 

Total I6I/2J 
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Fourth  Year 

Music   Ensemble    I/2  Music   Ensemble    Y2 

Music  266— Applied  Music  Pedagogy  .     1  Music  266— Applied  Music  Pedagogy  .  1 

Music  320— Advanced  History  of  Music    2  Music  321— Advanced  History  of  Music  2 

Music  361-Voice   3  Music  361-Voice  3 

Music   382— Voice   Diction    1  Music   383— Voice   Diction    1 

Electives    6  to  9  Electives    6  to  9 


Total  131/^  to  161/^  Total  13i/^  to  16i/^ 

THEORY  MAJOR 

A  student  may  take  a  major  in  theory  of  music  only  on  recommendation  of  the 
Theory  Division.  The  complete  theory  course  offered  in  the  instrumental  major  must  be 
completed.  Music  210,  211,  and  306  must  be  taken  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  A  recital 
of  original  compositions  is  required. 

The  student  will  continue  the  study  of  applied  music  for  major  credit  throughout 
three  years  of  his  course  of  study.  Whether  or  not  piano  is  the  major  instrument,  the  stu- 
dent should  acquire  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  pianoforte.  He  will  spend  at 
least  one  semester  each  in  the  study  of  three  instruments,  one  in  each  section  of  the  orches- 
tra, i.e.,  string,  woodwind,  and  brass. 

Curriculum  in  Music  Education 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music  Education 

The  minimum  requirements  for  teaching  music  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools 
are  (1)  that  the  teacher  be  sufficiently  proficient  on  the  piano  to  play  accompaniments  of 
music  education  materials  and  to  play  at  sight  such  materials  as  hymns,  community  songs, 
and  folk  songs;  and  (2)  that  he  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  voice  to  sing  with  a  pleasant 
tone  quality,  to  sing  at  sight,  and  to  be  able  to  impart  the  principles  of  voice  production. 
Students  who  can  not  meet  these  requirements  must  take  additional  work  in  the  branches 
of  applied  music  in  which  they  are  deficient. 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  136  to  140  hours.  A  minimum  of  132  semester 
hours,  plus  the  requirements  of  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  military  training  and 
physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  a  committee  will  investigate  each  music  education 
student.  The  following  points  will  be  taken  into  consideration:  musicianship,  scholarship, 
personality,  and  leadership.  The  exceptionally  good  music  student  will  be  permitted  to  use, 
if  he  so  wishes,  music  as  a  minor  area  of  specialization.  Those  students  who  present  an 
acceptable  music  minor  within  their  curriculum  will  be  required  to  take  a  minimum  of 
sixteen  hours  of  electives  in  the  following:  art,  social  studies  (especially  courses  concerned 
with  current  social  problems),  biological  science,  and  physical  science.  Other  students  will 
be  requested  to  select  a  nonmusic  subject  as  a  minor  area  of  specialization  and  accumulate 
a  minimum  of  sixteen  hours  in  the  area.  Desirable  teaching  combinations  with  music  in- 
clude art,  English,  French,  German,  Latin,  physical  education,  and  Spanish. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  do  student  teaching  must  file  application  for  admission  to  Educational 
Practice  (Ed.  232  and  242)  during  the  month  of  March  in  that  semester.  Transfer  stu- 
dents and  former  students  who  are  not  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  must  make 
application  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Ed.  232  and  242)  between  September 
15  and  October  15  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office 
of  Student  Teaching. 
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PIANO  AND  VOICE  MAJOR 


First  Year 


FIRST    SEMESTIR 


Principal  Applied  Music  Subject   ....  4 

Secondary  Applied  Music  Subject   ...  2 

D.G.S.  11 1— Verbal  Communication'   ..  4 

Music  102— Theory  of  Music   4 

Military    (men)    1 

Physical  Education   1 


Total 


Principal  Applied  Music  Subject    ....  4 

Secondary  Applied  Music  Subject  ....  2 

Music  106— Theory  of  Music   4 

Music   184— String  Instruments    2 

Music  Ensemble  i/ 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  4 

Military  (men)    1 

Physical  Education    1 


Total  171/2  or  18i/(, 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


Principal  Applied  Music  Subject   ....  4 

Secondary  Applied  Music  Subject   ...  2 

D.G.S.  112— Verbal   Communication^   .  4 

Music  103— Theory  of  Music   4 

Hygiene   101— Health   Lectures    2 

Military    (men)     1 

Physical  Education    1 


15  or  16 
Second 


Total 17  or  18 


Year 

Principal  Applied  Music  Subject   .... 
Secondary  Applied  Music  Subject^   .  .  . 

Music  107— Theory  of  Music  

Music   185— String  Instruments    

Wind   Instruments    

Music   Ensemble    

Ed.  101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 

Profession     

Military  (men)    

Physical  Education    


V2 


1 


Total  171^  or  18v4 


Third  Year 


Music   186— String  Instruments    2 

Wind  Instruments  2 

Music     214— Elementary     and     Junior 

High   School   Music    2 

Music  224— History  and   Appreciation 

of  Music 2 

Music   Ensemble    1/ 

Ed.     201— Foundations     of     American 

Education     2 

Ed.  240— Principles  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation      2 

Electives   6 


Music  187— String  Instruments 2 

Wind  Instruments  2 

Music  215— Senior  High  School  Choral 

Music  and  Conducting   3 

Music  225— History   and   Appreciation 

of  Music 2 

Music   Ensemble    \/2 

Pol.  Sci.  150— American  Government  .  3 

Electives   6 


Total I81/, 


Total 18V^  I 


Fourth   Year 


Music  210— Inslrumcntation    2 

Music  217— Instrumental  School  Music 

and  Conducting 3 

Ed.  211^ — Educational   Psychology   ....      3 
Ed.  232— Educational   Practice  in  Ele- 
mentary   Education    2 

Ed.  211— Tcchnic  of  Teaching  in   the 

Secondary  School    .'! 

Ed.   212— Educational    Practice   in   Sec- 
ondary  Education    3 


Total  16 


Music  21 1— ln.slruuicnlaiit)U    2 

Wind  Instruments 2 

Hist.      152— History     of     the     United 

States,   1865-1951    3 

Physics  232-Physics  of  Music 2 

Electives   7 


Total 16 


iRhet.  101-102  and  Speech  141  or  101  inav  be  taken  instead  of  D.G.S.  111-112. 
2  A  test  is  given  in  this  subject.  If  the  .student  has  not  attained  adequate  proficiency,  he  will  be 
required  to  take  from  two  to  four  hours  in  excess  of  the  132  hours  required  for  graduation. 
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WIND  INSTRUMENT  MAJOR 


First 

FIRST   SEMESTER  HOURS 

Principal    Applied    Wind    Instrument  2 

Wind   Instruments    2 

Music  102— Theory  of  Music   4 

Music   160— Piano    2 

D.G.S.  HI— Verbal  Communication'  ..  4 

Military  (men)   1 

Physical  Education   1 

Total 15  or  16 


Year 

SECOND   SEMESTER  HOURS 

Principal    Applied    Wind    Instrument  2 

Wind  Instruments 2 

Music  103— Theory  of  Music   4 

Music   160— Piano    2 

D.G.S.  112— Verbal  Communication'  ..  4 

Hygiene  101— Health  Lectures 2 

Military  (men)    1 

Physical  Education   1 

Total 17  or  18 


Second  Year 


Principal  Applied  Wind  Instrument  .  2 

Wind  Instruments  2 

Music  106— Theory  of  Music   4 

Music   160— Piano    2 

Music   184— String  Instruments    2 

Music  Ensemble I/2 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  4 

Military    (men)    1 

Physical  Education    1 


Principal  Applied  Wind  Instrument   .  2 

Wind  Instruments  2 

Music  107 — Theory  of  Music  4 

Music    160 — Piano-    2 

Music  185 — String  Instruments    2 

Music  Ensemble i/2 

Ed.  101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 

Profession     2 

Military    (men)     1 

Physical  Education    I 

Electives   2 


Total  171/4  or  ISi^ 


Total  1714  or  181/4 


Third  Year 


Principal    Applied    Wind    Instrument     2 

Music  161— Voice  2 

Music  186— String  Instruments 2 

Music    214— Elementary     and    Junior 

High  School  Music  2 

Music  224— History  and  Appreciation 

of  Music 2 

Music   Ensemble    V 

Ed.     201— Foundations     of     American 

Education 2 

Ed.  240— Principles  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation         2 

Electives   4 


Principal    Applied    Wind    Instrument  2 

Music   161— Voice"    2 

Music  187— String  Instruments 2 

Music  215— Senior  High  School  Choral 

Music  and  Conducting 3 

Music  225— History   and  Appreciation 

of  Music 2 

Music  Ensemble  1 

Electives   7 


Total  181/4 


Total l8i/2 


'Rhet.  101-102  and  Speech  141  or  101  may  be  taken  instead  of  D.G.S.  111-112. 
2  A  test  is  given  in  this  subject.  If  the  student  has  not  attained  adequate  proficiency,  he  will  be 
required  to  take  from  two  to  four  hours  work  in  excess  of  the  132  hours  required  for  graduation. 
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Fourth   Year 


Music  210— Instrumentation   2 

Music  217— Instrumental  School  Music 

and  Conducting  3 

Ed.  211— Educational   Psychology   ....     3 
Ed.  232— Educational  Practice  in  Ele- 
mentary Education   2 

Ed.  241— Technic  of  Teaching  in   the 

Secondary   School    3 

Ed.   242— Educational   Practice   in  Sec- 
ondary Education    3 


Total  16 


Music   211— Instrumentation    2 

Hist.  152— History  of  the  United  States, 

1865-1951    3 

Physics  232-Physics  of  Music  2 

Pol.  Sci.  150— American  Government  .  3 

Electives   6 


Total 16 


TIMPANI  AND  PERCUSSION  MAJOR 

The  program  for  the  timpani  and  percussion  major  is  identical  with  that  for  tjhe  wind 
instrument  major,  except  that  two  hours  of  Principal  Applied  Percussion  Instrument  is 
substituted  for  two  hours  of  Principal  Applied  Wind  Instrument  during  each  semester  of 
the  first  three  years. 

STRING  INSTRUMENT  MAJOR 


FIRST    SEMESTER 


First  Year 

HOURS 


Principal   Applied   String    Instrument  4 

Music    160— Piano    2 

Music  102— Theory  of  Music  4 

D.G.S.     Ill— Verbal     Communication^  4 

Military    (men)     1 

Physical  Education   1 


Total  15  or  16 


SECOND   SEMESTER 


Principal   Applied    String    Instrument  4 

Music   160— Piano    2 

Music  103— Theory  of  Music   4 

D.G.S.  11 2- Verbal  Communication'  ..  4 

Hygiene   101— Health   Lectures    2 

Military   (men)   1 

Physical  Education   1 


Total 17  or  18 


Second  Year 


Principal    Applied    String    Instrument  2 

Music  184— String  Instruments   2 

Music    160— Piano    2 

Wind    Instruments     2 

Music  106— Theory  of  Music   4 

Music  Ensemble  i/. 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  4 

Military  (men)    1 

Physical  Education    1 


Principal    Applied    String    Instrument  2 

Music   185— String  Instruments    2 

Music  160— Piano-   2 

Wind    Instruments    2 

Music  107— Theory  of  Music  4 

Music   Ensemble    U 

Ed.  101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 

Profession     2 

Military     (men)      1 

Physical  Education    1 

Electives   2 


Total 171/^  or  18i/4 


Total 171/4  or  ISi/^l 


>  Rhet.  101-102  and  Speech  141  or  101  may  be  taken  Instead  of  D.G.S.  111-112. 
'A  test  is  given  in  this  subject.  If  the  student  has  not  attained  adequate  proficiency',  he  will  bej 
required  to  take  from  two  to  four  hours  of  work  in  excess  of  the  132  hours  required  for  graduation. 
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Third  Year 


Principal    Applied    String    Instrument     2 

Music  250— String  Ensemble    1 

Music    161— Voice    2 

Wind   Instruments    2 

Music    214— Elementary    and    Junior 

High   School    Music    2 

Music  224— History  and  Appreciation 

of  Music 2 

Music  Ensemble  i/ 

Ed.     201— Foundations     of     American 

Education 2 

Ed.  240— Principles  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation         2 

Electi\  es   3 


Principal    Applied    String   Instrument  2 

Music  250— String  Ensemble  1 

Music  161— Voice'    2 

Wind    Instruments     2 

Music  215— Senior  High  School  Choral 

Music  and  Conducting   3 

Music  225— History  and  Appreciation 

of   Music    2 

Music  Ensemble  i/^ 

Electives   6 


Total 181/4 


Total ISy^ 


Fourth  Year 


Music  210— Instrumentation   2 

Music  217— Instrumental  School  Music 

and  Conducting  3 

Ed.  211— Educational   Psychology   ....     3 
Ed.  232— Educational  Practice  in   Ele- 
mentary Education   2 

Ed.  241— Technic  of  Teaching  in   the 

Secondary    School    3 

Ed.  242— Educational   Practice  in  Sec- 
ondary Education    3 


Hist.  152— History  of  the  United  States, 

1865-1951    3 

Music   211— Instrumentation    2 

Physics  232— Physics  of   Music    2 

Pol.    Sci.    150— American    Government  3 

Electives   6 


Total 16 


Total 16 


STRING  INSTRUMENT  MAJOR 

(Irregular  Entrance) 

Because  of  the  great  need  for  teachers  of  string  instruments  in  the  public  schools, 
exceptional  students  who  have  had  no  string  training  will  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  this 
curriculum  provided  they  can  pass  the  entrance  examination  in  voice,  piano,  or  on  a  wind 
instrument.  These  students  will  follow  the  curriculum  outlined  below. 


FIRST    SEMESTER 


First  Year 

HOURS 


Principal    Applied   String    Instrument  2 

Music   184— String  Instruments    2 

Music   160— Piano    2 

Music  102— Theory  of  Music   4 

D.G.S.  Ill— Verbal  Communication-  ...  4 

Military     (men)      1 

Physical  Education    1 


SECOND   SEMESTER 


Total  15  or  16 


Principal    Applied    String   Instrmnent  2 

Music   185— String  Instruments    ......  2 

Music  160— Piano  2 

Music  103— Theory  of  Music   4 

D.G.S.  112— Verbal  Communication-  ..  4 

Hygiene   101— Health   Lectures    2 

Military   (men)    1 

Physical   Education    1 

Total 17  or  If 


^A  test  is  given  in  this  subject.  If  the  student  has  not  attained  adequate  proficiency,  he  will  be 
required  to  take  from  two  to  four  hours  of  work  in  excess  of  the  132  hours  required  for  graduation. 
=  Rhet.  101-102  and  Speech  141  or  101  may  be  taken  instead  of  D.G.S.  111-112. 
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Second  Year 


Principal    Applied    String    Instrument  2 

Music  186— String  Instruments 2 

Music  160— Piano  2 

Wind  Instruments   2 

Music  106— Theory  of  Music  4 

Music  Ensemble  i 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  1 

Military   (men)  1 

Physical  Education    1 


Principal    Applied    String    Instrument  2 

Music  187— String  Instruments 2 

Music  160-Piano>   2 

Wind   Instruments    2 

Music  107— Theory  of  Music  4 

Music  Ensemble  i/^ 

Ed.  101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 

Profession 2 

Military    (men)     1 

Physical  Education    1 

Electives    2 


Total  171/^  or  I8i/^ 


Total  171/4  or  I81/2 


Third  and  Fourth  Years 

(The  third  and  fourth  years  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  regular  string  instrument  major.) 

Fifth  Year 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Music  Education 


Ed.  311— Psychology  of  Learning  for 
Teachers 

Ed.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the 
School    

Music  Electives^   2 

Elfectives*    1 


1/. 


Total  4 


Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.    301 -•Philosophy    of    Education       \^ 
Ed.   302— History  of  American  Edu- 
cation           1/^ 

Ed.  303— Comparative  Education   ...     i/4 
Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Edu- 
cation       1/2 

Music  427— Administration  and  Super- 
vision of  Music  Education    1 

Music  Electives^   1 

Electives-    1 

Total  4 


UNDERGRADUATE  MINORS  IN  MUSIC 

Instrumental  Minor 

HOURS 

Music  160— Piano,   or   Music    163— Violin,  or   Music   164-176— Band  and 

Orchestral  Instruments  (to  be  chosen  with  consent  of  adviser)   4 

Music  184,   185— String  Instruments    4 

Music  190,  192,  194,  196,  198-Wind  Instruments'  4 

Music  217— Instrumental    School   Music  and   Conducting    3 

Music  224  or  225— History  and  .Appreciation  of  Music 2 

Total    17 


*A  test  is  given  in  this  subjcci.  If  ilic  .siiulent  has  not  aUained  adequate  proficiency,  he  will  be 
required  to  take  from  two  to  four  hours  of  work  in  excess  of  the  132  hours  required  for  graduation. 

-  Of  the  five  units  of  electives  in  the  fifth  year,  a  maxinunn  of  two  units  is  allowed  in  applied 
music. 

'  Students  are  required  to  take  two  of  these  courses. 
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Vocal  Minor 

Music  100— Rudiments   of   Theory    2 

Music  160— Piano    4 

Music  161— Voice 4 

Music  214— Elementary  and  Junior  High  School  Music 2 

Music  215— Senior  High  School  Choral  Music  and  Conducting 3 

Music  224  or  225— History  and  Appreciation  of  Music   2 

Music  Ensemble— Vocal    Dictions     1 


Total 18 

University  of  Illinois  Bands 

The  University  Bands  are  regularly  organized  in  three  groups:  the 
Concert  Band,  the  First  Regimental  Band,  and  the  Second  Regimental 
Band.  Membership  in  these  organizations  is  determined  by  a  playing  exami- 
nation, and  assignments  are  made  according  to  proficiency  and  instrumen- 
tation. Credit  in  the  Bands  may  be  substituted  for  credit  in  required  military 
courses.  Members  of  the  Concert  Band  in  their  third  and  succeeding  years 
who  have  satisfied  their  military  requirements  are  eligible  for  achievement 
awards  amounting  approximately  to  the  tuition  fees  charged  students  resid- 
ing in  Illinois. 

The  Bands  play  numerous  concerts  on  the  campus,  and  the  Concert 
~  Band  also  appears  in  many  Illinois  and  other  midwestern  cities.  In  addition, 
the  Bands  furnish  music  for  Commencement,  convocations,  athletic  events, 
military  ceremonies,  and  other  occasions.  The  University  owns  a  large 
library  of  band  music  and  was  bequeathed  the  John  Philip  Sousa  Memorial 
Library.  These  collections  comprise  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  libraries 
of  band  music  in  the  world. 

The  Concert  Band  maintains  a  complete  symphonic  instrumentation 
for  the  study  and  performance  of  all  types  of  band  literature  and  is  open  to 
those  who  have  attained  a  high  level  of  musical  and  technical  proficiency 
on  their  instruments.  The  First  Regimental  Band  maintains  the  instrumen- 
tation of  the  standard  band  and  serves  as  a  training  organization  for  the 
Concert  Band.  The  Second  Regimental  Band  enrolls  those  who  do  not  at 
first  qualify  for  positions  in  the  other  bands,  with  eligibility  for  promotion 
as  improvement  is  shown  and  vacancies  occur.  Membership,  particularly  in 
the  Concert  and  First  Regimental  Bands,  is  open  to  women  students  as  well 
as  men. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Director  of 
University  Bands,  Band  Building,  Urbana. 
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Gregory   Hall 


Student   Radio   Production 


School  of  Journalism  and  Communications 


For  those  who  ha\  e  had  two  years  of  college  work,  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism and  Communications  offers  an  additional  two  years  of  professional 
training,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  editorial  curriculum  is  designed  for  those  wishing  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  positions  as  editors,  reporters,  and  writers  for  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  technical  publications.  The  advertising  curriculum  is  intended 
especially  for  those  expecting  to  enter  the  ad\ertising  departments  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  radio  stations,  industrial  organizations,  or  retail  stores. 
The  publication  management  curriculum  is  planned  for  those  who  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in  management  and  circulation,  community  weeklies,  or 
in  trade  and  technical  publications.  The  radio  curriculum  prepares  students 
for  all  forms  of  radio  journalism.  Instruction  in  this  curriculum  makes  use 
of  the  radio  facilities  operated  jointly  by  Radio  Station  WILL  and  the 
School  of  Journalism  and  Comnumications, 

Instruction  in  jovnnalism  at  the  University  was  begun  in  1902  as  part 
of  the  courses  in  rhetoric  and  was  organized  as  a  di\ision  of  the  Department 
of  English  in  1916.  The  School  of  Journalism  was  established  in  1927  as  a 
separate  administrative  unit,  and  in  1941  it  was  moved  into  quarters  designed 
especially  for  its  use  in  Gregory  Hall.  In  1950  the  name  was  changed  to 
School  of  Journalism  and  Communications  with  divisions  of  journalism, 
radio,  and  advertising. 

The  four  curricula  of  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications- 
editorial,  advertising,  publication  management,  and  radio— have  been  ac- 
credited by  the  American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism.  The 
standing  of  the  school  has  been  endorsed  by  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Southern  News- 
paper Publishers  Association,  Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  National 
Editorial  Association,  Illinois  Press  Association,  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  Council  on  Radio  Journalism,  and  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association. 

Journalism  Library,  Laboratories,  and  Equipment 

In  its  quarters  in  Gregory  Hall  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications  trains 
communications  workers  with  modern  equipment  which  includes  the  journalism  library 
containing  4,500  books,  the  morgue,  newspaper  files,  newsrooms,  photography  and  photo- 
engraving daikrooms,  radio  classrooms  and  broadcasting  studios,  printing  laboratory,  ad- 
vertising layout  laboratory,  and  community  journalism  facilities. 

Radio  students  make  use  of  portable  tape  recorders  for  assignments.  Both  newspaper 
and  radio  wire  copy  come  to  the  copy  desks  for  use  by  the  student  editors.  Typography 
students  work  with  engra\ing  and  stereotyping  processes,  and  photographers  have  a  com- 
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pletely  equipped  laboratory  with  ten  darkrooms,  workrooms,  and  studio.  Press  cameras  are 
available  for  classroom  and  outside  assignments. 

Prejournalism  Preparation 

Students  planning  to  enter  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications  are  advised 
to  register  as  prejournalism  freshmen  and  sophomores  following  either  the  general  curricu- 
lum or  that  of  the  Division  of  General  Studies  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  prejournalism  student  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  include  in  his  freshman  and 
sophomore  program  courses  in  rhetoric  and  composition,  ten  hours  of  science  (which  may 
include  mathematics),  and  twelve  hours  of  social  sciences  (history,  political  science,  eco- 
nomics, sociology,  and  psychology).  The  ability  to  use  a  typewriter  should  be  acquired  be- 
fore entering  the  school. 

1 
Requirements  for  Admission 

For  admission  to  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications  as  a  candidate  for  a 
degree,  a  student  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Complete  fifty-six  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  college  work,  exclusive  of  the 
required  courses  in  military  and  physical  education. 

2.  Present  a  grade-point  average  of  3.5.  No  applicant  whose  grade-point  average  in  all 
college  work  is  less  than  3.5  will  be  admitted  except  on  approval  by  the  school  of  an  indi- 
vidual petition  for  admission. 

Students  from  schools  of  journalism  of  approved  standing  who  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications  at  the  Univer- 
sity may  receive  by  transfer  not  more  than  one  year  of  credit  in  the  School.  Not  more  than 
half  of  the  thirty  hours  of  journalism  required  for  a  degree  may  be  transferred  from  other 
schools  or  colleges. 

Requirements  for  Graduation  | 

The  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications  offers  four  programs  of  study  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism:  editorial,  advertising,  publication  man- 
agement, and  radio.  The  requirements  for  this  degree  (in  addition  to  the  general  Uni- 
versity requirements  as  to  registration,  residence,  scholarship,  fees,  and  courses  in  hygiene, 
military  training,  physical  education,  and  rhetoric)  include:  j 

1.  A  total  of  124  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  in  militar)'  training  i 
and  physical  education. 

2.  Not  less  than  thirty  hours  nor  more  than  forty  hours  in  journalism,  and  twenty 
hours  in  advanced  social  studies,  arts,  and  sciences,  and  in  other  subjects  taken  in  the  third 
or  fourth  year  and  approved  by  the  faculty. 

3.  Completion  of  the  requirements  of  one  of  the  four  curricula  offered  by  the  school. 

4.  The  student  must  obtain  an  average  grade  of  "C"  in  courses  taken  at  the  University 
and  presented  for  the  degree.  The  fifty-six  hours  required  for  admission  to  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  Communications  are  not  included  in  the  computation. 

5.  The  home  economics  minor  may  be  substituted  for  the  requirement  of  twenty  hours 
in  advanced  social  studies. 

Honors  at  Graduation 

For  graduation  with  Honors  a  student  must  obtain  an  average  of  4.35  in  all  courses 
taken  after  admission  to  the  school;  and  for  graduation  with  High  Honors,  an  average  of 
4.75. 
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Editorial  Curriculum 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism 

Third  Year  Fourth   Year 

HOURS  HOURS 

Journ.  204— Typography   2  Journ.  227— Magazine  Article  Writing, 

Journ.  211— Reporting   3  or    Journ.    328— Industrial    Publica- 

Journ.  212— Reporting  Practice 3  tions,  or  Journ.  320— Editorial  Stud- 

Journ.  217— History  of  Journalism,  or  ies    and    Writing,    or    Journ.    365— 

Journ.    218-The    Press   and    Public  Radio  News 2  or  3 

Opinion    3  Journ.   31 1— Newspaper  Law    3 

Journ.  281— Introduction   to  Advertis-  Journ.  321— Copy  reading  4 

ing,  or  Journ.  241— Newspaper  Man-  Journ.  323— Advanced  Reporting   ....     3 

ageraent,  or  Journ.  244— Community 

Newspaper  Publication    3 

Each  student  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  is  required  to  take  twenty  hours  of 
advanced  social  studies,  enough  hours  of  required  and  elective  journalism  courses  to  meet 
the  minimum  requirement  of  thirty  hours,  and  enough  hours  of  general  electives  to  meet 
the  requirement  of  124  hours  for  graduation. 

Advertising  Curriculum 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Jourjialism 

Third  Year  Fourth   Year 

HOURS  HOURS 

Econ.  108— Elements  of  Economics  ...  3  Journ.    283— Current    Advertising    De- 

Journ.  204— Typography   2  velopments 1 

Journ.  211— Reporting   3  Journ.  383— Advertising  Media    2 

Journ.  281— Introduction   to   Advertis-  Journ.    384— Advertising    Campaigns    .     3 

ing   3  Journ.  385— Advertising  Promotion  and 

Journ.  382— Advertising  Copy  and  Lay-  Sales,   or  Journ.   386— Radio  Adver- 

out  4  tising     3  or  2 

Mktg.   101— Marketing  Organization  Mktg.    321— Marketing    Research    and 

and  Operation    3  Policies,  or  Mktg.  211— Principles  of 

Retailing 3 

Each  student  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  is  required  to  take  twenty  hours  of 
advanced  social  studies,  enough  hours  of  required  and  elective  journalism  courses  to  meet 
the  minimum  requirement  of  thirty  hours,  and  enough  hours  of  general  electives  to  meet 
the  requirement  of  124  hours  for  graduation. 

Electives 

Recommended  list  of  electives  in  other  colleges  to  be  taken  in  the  third  or  fourth  year 
and  approved  as  counting  toward  the  twenty  hours  required  in  social  sciences: 

HOURS 

Art  181— Freehand  Drawing,  or  Art  188— Introduction  to  Art  Form   ....  2 

Bus.  Law  261— Summary  of  Business  Law  3 

Econ.  170— Elements  of  Statistics,  or  Math.  161— Statistics   3 

Econ.  240— Labor  Problems   3 

Econ.  379— Consumer  Economics    3 

Home  Econ.   180— Selection  and  Care  of  Textiles   3 

Mktg.  21 1— Principles  of  Retailing 3 

Mktg.  271— Salesmanship 2 

Mktg.  315-Retail  Buying    2 
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Mkig.  323— Problems   in   Marketing    3 

Mktg.  373— Sales   Management    2 

Psych.  100— Introduction    to   Psychology    4 

Psych.  155— Social    Psychology     3 

Psych.  226— Emotion  and  Motivation    3 

Rhet.  272-Report  Writing 2 

Sociol.  100— Principles   of   Sociology    3 

Sociol.  243— Social    Evolution    3 

Sociol.  270— Population  and  Human  Ecology   3 

Sociol.  27 1— Sociology  of  the  Region    3 

Publication  Management  Curriculum 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism 
Third   Year  Fourth   Year 

HOURS  HOIRS 

Accy.  201— Fundamentals  of  Account-  Journ.  217— History  of  Journalism,  or 

ing*    ..., 3              Journ.    218— The    Press    and    Public 

Econ.   108— Elements  of  Economics'   .  .  3              Opinion    3 

Journ.  204— Typography   2  Journ.     244— Community     Newspaper 

Journ.  211— Reporting   3               Publication,    or   Journ.    328— Indus- 

Journ.  212— Reporting  Practice   3               trial  Publications  3  or  2 

Journ.  281— Introduction   to  Advertis-  Journ.  311— Newspaper  Law,  or  Journ. 

ing   3              321— Copyreading  3  or  4 

Journ.    241— Newspaper    Management  3  Journ.  343— Newspaper     Circulation 
Journ.  382— Advertising  Copy  and  Lay-                     Problems,  or  Journ.  385— Advertising 

out   4               Promotion   and   Sales    3 

Each  student  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  is  required  to  take  twenty  hours  of 
advanced  social  studies,  enough  hours  of  journalism  electives  for  a  total  of  thirty  hours  in 
required  and  elective  journalism  courses,  and  enough  hours  of  general  electives  to  meet 
the  requirement  of  124  hours  for  graduation. 

During  their  fourth  year,  students  are  advised  to  elect  course  combinations  in  line  with 
their  field  of  specialization  as  follows:  Trade  and  Technical  Publication  Management 
(Journ.  328  and  343,  or  385);  Community  Newspaper  Management  (Journ.  244  and  343,  or 
385);  Daily  Newspaper  Management  (Journ.  343  or  385). 

Electives 

Recommended  list  of  electives  in  other  colleges  to  be  taken  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year  and  approved  as  counting  toward  the  twenty  hours  required  in  social  sciences: 

HOURS 

Bus.  Law  261— Summary  of  Business  Law   3 

Econ.  170— Elements  of  Statistics,  or  Math.  161— Statistics   3 

Econ.  240— Labor    Problems    3 

Econ.  246— Economics  of  Trade  Unionism 3 

Econ.  248— Personnel  Administration    3 

Econ.  250— Money,  Credit,  and  Banking    3 

L.A.   274— Regional    Planning    3 

Mgmt.  301— Nfanagcment  in  Manufacturing  3 

Mktg.  101— Principles  of  Marketing    3 

Mktg.  21 1— Principles  of  Retailing    3 

Mktg.  271— Salesmanship 2 

Pol.  Sci.  1 10— Government   in   Illinois    2 

'Students  who  present  credit   for  a  course  in  accounting  anil  a  course  in  elementary  economicsj 
for  entrance  to  the  School  of    |()iii  luilism  :in(l  Cloiiiinnnicatioiis  should   choose  electives  or  advanced 
social   studies   iiistc:nl   (il     \(<\     'ill!    an  I    Vunx     IDS. 
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Pol.  Sci.  305— Municipal   Government    3 

Pol.  Sci.  306-Mimicipal   Problems    3 

Pol.  Sci.  310— Rural   Local   Government    3 

Pol.  Sci.  351— American  Constitutional  System    3 

Psych.  155— Social  Psychology   3 

Sociol.  100— Principles   of  Sociology    3 

Sociol.  276— Sociology  of  the  City   3 

Sociol.  277— Rural  Sociology 3 

Radio  Curriculum 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism 

The  curriculum  in  radio  journalism  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  all  forms  of 
radio  work. 

Students  must  complete  eighteen  hours  in  radio,  including  Journ.  261  (Principles  of 
Broadcasting)  and  Journ.  368  (Radio  Regulations).  All  radio  students  are  required  to  take 
Journ.  211  (Reporting). 

Each  student  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  is  required  to  take  twenty  hours  of 
advanced  social  studies,  enough  hours  of  journalism  clectives  for  a  total  of  thirty  hours  in 
required  and  elective  journalism  courses,  and  enough  hours  of  general  electives  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  124  hours  for  graduation. 

A  minimum  of  eighteen  hours  must  be  chosen  from  the  radio  courses  listed  below: 

HOURS 

Journ.  261— Principles  of  Broadcasting 2 

Journ.  263— Radio  Announcing    2 

Journ.  264— Radio   Acting    2 

Journ.  265— Radio  Continuity  Writing   2 

Journ.  266— Radio   Dramatic  Writing    3 

Journ.  267— Radio  Production  and  Direction    3 

Journ.  362— Radio  Station  Management    2 

Journ.  365— Radio   News    3 

Journ.  366-367— Advanced  Radio  Practices   2 

Journ.  368— Radio  Regulations  2 

Journ.  386— Radio  Advertising    2 

MINOR  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  FOR  JOURNALISM  MAJORS 

For  a  minor  in  home  economics  the  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  twenty 
hours  in  home  economics,  including  seven  hours  of  required  courses  as  indicated  below: 

Required  Courses:  hours 
Home  Econ.  120— Elementary  Nutrition,  or  Home  Econ.  130— Introduc- 
tion to  Foods  and  Nutrition  2 

Home  Econ.  180— Selection  and  Care  of   Textiles   3 

Home  Econ.  271— Home  Management   2 

Electives 13 

Total 20 

Electives: 

Home  Econ.  125— Introduction  to  Foods 3 

Home  Econ.  161— Family    Housing     3 

Home  Econ.  162— The  Home  and  Its  Furnishings   3 

Home  Econ.  190— Clothing  Selection    3 

Home  Econ.  201— The  Child  and  His  Development  3 

Home  Econ.  202— Laboratory  in  Child  Development   2 

Home  Econ.  285— History   of   Costume    2 

Home  Econ.  395— Fashion  Analysis   3 
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MINOR  IN  TEACHER  TRAINING  IN  JOURNALISM  FOR 
NON-JOURNALISM  MAJORS 

The  teaching  minor  in  the  field  of  journaUsm  requires  a  minimum  of  eighteen  hours 
in  journalism  including  the  following  courses: 

Required  Courses:  hours 

Journ.  204— Typography   2 

Journ.  21 1— Reporting  3 

Journ.  212— Reporting   Practice    3 

Journ.  281— Introduction  to  Advertising   3 

Journ.  308— High  School  Journalism  3 

Journ.  321— Copyreading     4 

Recommended  Courses  for  Additional  Credit: 

Journ.  215  and  216— Contemporary  Affairs    4 

Journ.  218— The  Press  and  Public  Opinion    3 

Journ.  223— Press    Photography    3 

Journ.  227— Magazine   Article   Writing    3 

Journ.  261— Principles  of  Broadcasting   2 
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College  of  Law 


The  primary  purpose  of  the  College  of  Law  is  to  traia  men  and  women 
for  the  practice  of  law.  Training  for  this  purpose  has  proved  its  value  also 
for  those  who  become  judges,  legislators,  and  teachers  of  law  and  for 
administrators  in  government  and  in  private  business.  The  college  aims  to 
maintain  a  program  which  will  prepare  men  and  women  for  any  of  these 
callings,  and  which  will  assist  them  in  becoming  leaders  in  public  thought 
and  in  community  service. 

The  college  conceives  its  responsibility  as  embracing  much  more  than 
the  learning  of  legal  rules  and  formulas.  It  seeks  to  guide  students  in  dis- 
criminating among  the  diverse  sources  of  law,  in  appreciating  the  function 
of  law  in  the  social  order,  and  in  aiding  the  law  to  keep  pace  with  changing 
conditions.  It  endeavors  to  inspire  a  consciousness  of  the  lawyer's  responsi- 
bility for  the  rational  development  and  improvement  of  law  in  its  sub- 
stance and  its  administration. 

Instruction  in  the  College  of  Law  is  conducted  by  a  faculty,  all  of  whom 
have  had  substantial  experience  in  private  practice,  government  service, 
bar  association  activities,  or  a  combination  of  these.  They  include  authors 
of  the  nation's  leading  law  textbooks,  treatises,  and  casebooks,  as  well  as 
numerous  law  review  articles. 

Most  classes  are  conducted  by  the  "case  method."  Broadly  conceived, 
the  case  method  involves  the  study  of  judicial  decisions,  statutes,  and  other 
sources  of  law,  and  the  discussion  and  critical  analysis  of  these  materials 
by  students  under  the  guidance  of  members  of  the  teaching  staff.  In  ad- 
vanced classes,  increasing  use  is  being  made  of  exercises  in  drafting  and 
research,  and  of  seminars  in  which  students  may  lead  as  well  as  follow  in 
the  discussion. 

Courses  are  offered  in  wide  variety.  Beginning  courses,  dealing  with  basic 
problems  in  contract,  tort,  crime,  and  procedure,  are  required  of  all  students. 
Intermediate  and  advanced  courses  are  generally  optional.  Essential  fields 
of  practice,  typified  by  trusts,  evidence,  and  corporations,  are  thoroughly 
covered,  and,  in  addition,  students  are  offered  a  wide  choice  of  specialized 
courses  such  as  those  in  municipal  corporations,  oil  and  gas,  and  insurance. 
They  may  also  take  courses  dealing  with  the  origins  and  ends  of  law,  such 
as  the  development  of  the  common  law,  the  legal  profession,  and  jurispru- 
dence. 
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Requirements  for  Admission 

The  College  of  Law  is  compelled  because  of  lack  of  space  and  facilities  in  classrooms 
and  library  to  limit  its  enrollment.  To  meet  this  situation  it  has  adopted  the  following 
scheme  for  the  admission  of  students: 

1.  Applicants  must  file  rctiucsts  tor  admission  on  forms  furnished  by  the  college  not 
less  than  sixty  days  before  the  opening  of  the  term  to  which  admission  is  sought.  (New 
students,  except  transfers  from  other  law  schools,  will  not  be  admitted  in  the  summer 
session.) 

2.  In  selecting  the  persons  to  be  admitted,  preference  will  be  given  to  applicants  dem- 
onstrating the  greatest  ability,  to  veterans,  and  to  residents  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 

General  Requirements.  Applicants  to  be  eligible  to  apply  for  admission  must  have 
achieved  a  grade  a\'erage  of  3.5  in  all  college  work  taken  and  must  meet  the  following 
requirements: 

1.  For  admission  to  the  four-year  curriculum:  The  completion  in  residence  of  one  half 
the  number  of  hours  required  for  a  bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  or  one-half  the 
number  of  hours  recjuired  for  a  bachelor's  degree  in  a  college  approved  by  the  University. 
(No  new   students  will   be  admitted   to   the  four-year  curriculum  after  October   1,   1951.) 

2.  For  admission  to  the  three-year  curriculum:  Graduation  from  or  senior  standing  in 
a  college  of  the  University  or  a  college  approved  by  the  University. 

Transfers  from  Other  Law  Schools.  Students  from  law  schools  of  appro\ed  standing 
who  comply  with  the  requirements  for  admission  to  this  college  may  by  transfer  receive 
credit  up  to  but  not  exceeding  two  years.  The  amount  of  credit  given  for  work  taken  in 
another  school  depends  upon  the  standards  of  the  school  and  the  grades  the  student  has 
received. 

Prelegal  Course 

Students  contemplating  the  study  of  law  are  advised  to  consult  with  the  Student  Coun- 
seling Bureau  of  the  University  relative  to  their  interests  and  aptitudes  for  law,  and  with 
members  of  the  law  faculty  in  regard  to  their  plans.  The  prelegal  courses  they  take  consti- 
tute a  highly  important  phase  of  their  education  and  should  be  planned  with  care. 

Students  taking  the  curriculum  leading  toward  degrees  in  both  liberal  arts  and  law,  or 
commerce  and  law,  or  agriculture  and  law,  should  comply  with  the  major  and  minor  and 
other  requirements  of  the  college  in  which  their  prelegal  work  is  taken.  Such  students  are 
urged  to  conqjlete  all  of  these  requirements  before  entering  the  College  of  Law  in  order 
that  they  may  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  fust  year  of  the  law  curriculum. 

The  prospective  law  student  is  advised  to  choose  his  work,  beyond  those  subjects  pre- 
scribed in  the  college  in  which  he  is  registered,  from  among  the  following  fields:  English, 
with  special  emphasis  on  rhetoric  and  speech;  political  science;  history,  with  emphasis  on 
American  and  English  constitutional  history;  economics;  philosophy  and  particularly  logic; 
Latin;  psychology;  sociology;  mathematics;  and  accoinitancy. 

It  is  essential  that  all  students  preparing  for  the  study  of  law  include  accounting  in 
their  prelegal  programs.  They  are  advised  also  to  include  courses  in  the  social  sciences,  and 
students  carrying  majors  in  other  fields  should  take  as  much  work  as  possible  in  the  social 
sciences.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  engineering  and  law,  agriculture  and  law, 
and  chemistry  and  law  are  very  good  combinations  in  the  preparation  they  give  for  special 
fields  of  practice. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

1  he  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Law  is  conferred  on  students  in  the  four-year 
curriculum  who  attain  fifty-eight  law  credits  with  a  weighted  average  grade  of  at  least  3.0 
in  such  of  those  crctlits  as  were  obtained  in  courses  taken  in  this  University.  A  candidate 
for  this  degree  must  also  meet  the  general  requirements  of  the  University  as  to  military 
training,  hygiene,  piiysical  education,  and  rhetoric. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  is  conferred  on  students  who  secure  a  weighted  average 
grade  of  at  least  3.0  in  credits  obtained  in  law  courses  taken  in  this  University,  and  who 
either  study  law  for  a  period  ecjual  to  three  academic  years  in  the  three-year  curriculum 
and  obtain  eighty-four  hours  of  law  credit,  or  112  hours  of  law  credit  in  the  four-year  cur- 
ricuhnn. 

In  order  to  (ouut  resideiu  study  in  lull  satisfaction  of  the  time  requirement,  a  student 
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must  carry  courses  aggregating  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  each  semester.  Proportional 
credit  toward  the  time  requirement  is  awarded  to  students  carrying  less  than  ten  hours 
a  week. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  is  granted  to  students  who  entered  the  College  of  Law 
before  September  1,  1950,  and  who  comply  with  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Law  or  a  bachelor's  degree  in  an  ap- 
proved undergraduate  college. 

2.  Complete  the  work  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

3.  Obtain  a  minimum  average  grade  of  4.0  in  the  College  of  Law.  If  the  grade  is 
below  4.0,  the  degree  conferred  is  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

Honors  at  Graduation 

A  student  who  has  complied  with  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Law,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  or  Doctor  of  Law  and  who  has  attained  in  all  work  done 
in  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Law  and  presented  for  the  degree  the  average  grade 
specified  below  may  be  recommended  for  honors  as  follows:  For  an  average  grade  of  not 
less  than  4.35,  graduation  with  Honors;  for  an  average  grade  of  not  less  than  4.75,  gradua- 
tion with  High  Honors.  The  honors  conferred  shall  be  noted  upon  the  diploma  and  the 
commencement  program. 

Three- Year  Curriculum  in  Law 

First  Year  (Required) 

FIRST    SEMESTER  HOURS  SECOND    SEMESTER  HOURS 

Law  301-Contracts  A    3  I-aw  302-Contracts  B    3 

Law  303-Torts  A   3  Law    304-Torts    B     3 

Law  305— Judicial  Remedies 4  Law  306— Agency  and  Employment  ...  3 

Law  307— Personal   Property    2  Law  308— Estates  in  Land    2 

Law  309— Criminal  Law    3  Law  310— Constitutional  I-aw  4 

Four-Year  Curriculum  in  Law 

First  Year  (Required) 

FIRST    SEMESTER  HOURS  SECOND     SEMESTER  HOURS 

Law  301-Contracts  A    3  Law  302-Contracts  B    3 

Law    303-Torts    A     3  Law  304-Torts  B   3 

Law  305— Judicial   Remedies   4  Law    310— Constitutional    Law    4 

Law  311— Development  of  the  Common  Law  312— .\merican  Constitutional  De- 
Law   3              velopment 3 

Law  315-Legal  Writing   2  Law  316-Legal  Writing   2 

Second  Year 

Law  201— Accounting   3  Law     306— Agency     and     Employment     3 

Law  309-Criminal   Law   3 


Both  Curricula 


Advanced  Courses  (Optional) 


After  his  first  year,  the  student  is  permitted  a  choice  of  courses.  In  making  his  selection 

of  courses  in  his  second  year,  however,  he  should  aim  to  lay  a  proper  foundation  for  more 

I    advanced  fields  of  study.  To  that  end  he  will  ordinarily  elect  in  that  year  such  courses  as 

;    trusts,  pleading,  evidence,  property  (including  titles  and  vendor  and  purchaser),  business 

I    associations,  administrative  law,  wills,  bills  and  notes,  and  federal  taxation. 

The  courses  in  international  law  and  jurisprudence  are  recommended  for  advanced 
students  in  the  four-year  curriculum. 
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College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  serves  several  major  pur- 
poses. It  is  the  bearer  of  the  old  tradition  of  liberal  education;  it  is  a  service 
unit  for  other  colleges  offering  fixed  curricula  in  pre-professional  training; 
and  it  offers  a  number  of  programs  leading  to  professional  degrees. 

The  General  Curriculum.  The  general  curriculum  in  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  (page  176)  requires  a  nucleus  of  courses  in  humanities,  social  sci- 
ences, biological  sciences,  and  physical  sciences;  a  reading  knowledge  of  at 
least  one  foreign  language;  and  a  certain  amount  of  concentration  in  the 
subjects  chosen  as  majors  and  minors.  Students  in  this  curriculum  are  en- 
couraged to  develop  interests  and  talents  supplementing  their  major  sub- 
jects and  to  take  courses  with  cultural  values  such  as  art,  literature,  music, 
and  others  listed  as  electives. 

All  students  planning  for  more  advanced  study  after  graduation,  espe- 
cially if  they  hope  to  engage  in  research,  are  encouraged  to  arrange  their 
programs  with  reference  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
College.  Provision  has  been  made  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
for  various  professions  and  vocations. 

Division  of  General  Studies.  The  Division  of  General  Studies  provides 
a  unified  two-year  program  of  basic  courses.  The  primary  aim  is  a  liberal 
education  to  insure  a  well-balanced  personal  development  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  forces,  tendencies,  and  conflicts  of  the  present  age  in  the 
light  of  the  intellectual  and  cultural  heritage  of  the  past.  (See  page  175.) 

Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering.  Chemistry  may  be  taken  as  a 
major  subject  in  the  general  curriculum,  as  a  minor  subject,  or  as  an  elec- 
tive independent  of  the  major  and  minor  subjects.  For  more  specialized 
training,  however,  separate  curricula  are  offered  in  chemistry  and  in  chemi- 
cal engineering  (page  183),  the  latter  requiring  certain  fundamental  courses 
in  several  departments  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

Home  Economics.  Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  home  economics 
may  make  it  their  major  subject  in  the  general  curriculum  of  this  college 
as  an  alternative  to  the  curricula  in  home  economics  offered  by  the  College 
of  Agriculture  (page  63)  and  the  College  of  Education  (page  94).  Certain 
courses  in  home  economics  may  be  elected  by  students  not  specializing  in 
that  subject. 

American  Civilization,  International  Affairs,  Latin  American  Studies, 
and  Medieval  Civilization.  These  curricula  are  cooperative  interdepart- 
mental programs.  They  may  be  used  as  interdepartmental  majors  or  minors 
as  shown  in  the  curriculum  descriptions.  (See  pages  180-183.) 

Occupational  Therapy.  The  occupational  therapy  curriculum  consists 
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of  six  semesters  of  work  on  the  Urbana  campus  and  five  terms  at  the 
College  of  Medicine  on  the  Chicago  campus.  Upon  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  work  of  this  curriculum,  the  student  is  eligible  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Occupational  Therapy  from  the  College  of  Medicine. 
Students  who  wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  more  liberal  education  than  is 
afforded  by  the  minimum  requirements  in  this  curriculum  may  complete 
the  work  for  a  bachelor's  degree  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
before  making  application  for  admission  to  the  professional  work  at  the 
College  of  Medicine.  For  the  six-semester  curriculum  on  the  Urbana  campus, 
see  page  191. 

Predentistry.  The  minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College 
of  Dentistry  may  be  met  by  students  who  complete  two  years  of  work  iden- 
tical with  the  first  two  years  of  the  premedical  curriculum  (page  187). 
Students  planning  to  study  dentistry  may  register  as  predental  freshmen 
and  sophomores  with  special  advisers,  or  may  follow  the  general  curriculum 
of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  for  more  than  two  years  in  order  to  obtain  not 
only  the  necessary  basic  courses  in  the  natural  sciences  but  also  to  have 
opportunity  for  some  courses  in  the  humanities. 

Pre  journalism.  Students  preparing  for  journalism  as  a  profession  are 
advised  to  take  two  years  of  work  in  the  general  curriculum  of  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  or  the  curriculinn  of  the  Division  of  General  Studies,  selecting 
fundamental  courses  which  will  admit  them  to  the  School  of  Journalism 
and  Communications  (page  158). 

Prelaw.  Students  preparing  for  the  study  of  law  ordinarily  complete 
the  first  three  years  of  the  general  curriculum  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
or  the  program  of  the  Division  of  General  Studies  before  entering  the  Col- 
lege of  Law  (page  166).  During  their  senior  year  they  may,  if  scholastically 
qualified,  elect  courses  equivalent  to  the  first  year  of  work  in  that  college, 
and  thus  complete  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  this  college  while 
making  progress  toward  a  degree  in  law. 

Premedicine.  Students  intending  to  study  medicine  may  first  complete 
the  four-year  general  curriculum  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  with  major  and 
minor  subjects  chosen  from  the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  and  thus 
have  the  benefit  of  a  more  liberal  education  than  is  afforded  by  the  mini- 
mum requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Medicine.  Those  who 
wish  to  enter  the  College  of  Medicine  after  three  years  of  undergraduate 
work  may  enroll,  if  scholastically  qualified,  in  the  premedical  curriculum 
outlined  on  page  188. 

Prenursing.  The  prenursing  curriculum  is  a  two-year  ])rogram  designed 
to  prepare  students  for  a  degree  program  in  nursing  at  one  of  the  four 
affiliated  hospitals  in  Chicago.  It  consists  of  a  mininuuu  of  sixty  semester 
hours  of  required  and  elective  subjects.  (See  page  189.) 

Preveterlnary.  The  prevctcrinary  curriculinn  is  a  two-year  program 
designed   to  prepare  students  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary 
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Medicine.  It  consists  of  a  minimum  of  sixty  semester  hours  of  required  and 
elective  subjects.  (See  page  190.) 

Teacher  Training.  Prospective  teachers  who  are  registered  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  should  register  in  one  of  the  teacher- 
training  curricula  and  indicate  their  choice  of  teaching  field  so  that  they 
may  have  their  study  program  approved  by  one  of  the  special  advisers  in 
the  chosen  field.  Satisfactory  completion  of  one  of  these  curricula  meets  in 
full  the  course  requirements  of  the  state  law  for  certification  of  teachers. 

Individual  Curricula  and  Tutorial  Work.  For  superior  students  who 
have  had  at  least  one  year  of  undergraduate  work  in  residence  at  the  Uni- 
versity, individual  curricula  may  be  arranged  to  serve  other  purposes  than 
those  accomplished  by  the  established  curricula.  Opportunities  for  inde- 
pendent study  under  the  guidance  of  faculty  members,  supplementing  the 
classroom  instruction,  are  available  under  the  tutorial  system  (page  174). 

Transfers.  Students  transferring  from  other  colleges  are  welcomed  if 
they  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  ability  to  succeed  in  this  college. 
Students  in  this  college  are  free  to  transfer  at  any  time  to  other  colleges, 
or  from  one  curriculum  to  another  within  this  college,  if  they  are  properly 
qualified. 

Departments  and  Divisions 

To  correlate  the  work  of  departments  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
following  groups  are  organized: 

1.  The  Division  of  Biological  Sciences,  consisting  of  Bacteriology,  Botany,  Entomology, 
Physiology,  Psychology,  and  Zoology. 

2.  The  Division  of  Humanities,  consisting  of  the  Classics,  English  (including  Rhetoric), 
French,  German,  Philosophy,  Spanish  and  Italian    fincludihg  Portuguese),  and  Speech. 

3.  The  Division  of  Social  Sciences,  consisting  of  Economics  (a  department  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Commerce),  Geography,  History,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Sociol- 
ogy, and  Anthropology,  and  courses  in  Social  Welfare  Administration  (an  independent  divi- 
sion). 

4.  The  departments  of  the  physical  sciences  are  Astronomy,  Chemistry  (including 
Chemical  Engineering),  Geology,  and  Mathematics. 

Graduate  as  well  as  undergraduate  work  is  conducted  in  all  departments  of  this  col- 
lege, and  courses  in  all  these  departments  are  taken  by  students  enrolled  in  other  colleges 
and  schools  of  the  University.  The  work  of  the  faculty  of  this  college  thus  serves  all  cur- 
ricula that  include  the  humanities,  natural  sciences,  and  social  sciences. 

Individual  Curricula 

A  limited  number  of  sufficiently  gifted  and  mature  students  may  make  arrangements 
for  individual  curricula,  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  will  lead  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science.  The  main  purpose  of  such  curricula  is  to  ser\'e 
the  needs  of  superior  students  who  can  profit  more  from  individual  programs  of  studies 
than  from  any  of  the  established  programs.  In  general,  the  following  regulations  govern 
the  operation  of  individual  curricula. 

1.  A  student  may  make  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  for  admission  to  an 
individual  curriculum  after  the  completion  of  at  least  twenty-seven  semester  hours  in  resi- 
dence at  the  University  with  an  average  of  at  least  4.0. 

2.  The  acceptance  of  a  student  for  registration  in  an  individual  curriculum  requires 
the  approval  of  the  college  and  of  the  major  department  concerned. 

3.  Each  candidate  must  meet  the  general  University  requirements  with  respect  to  reg- 
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istration,  residence,  fees,  hygiene,  military  training,  physical  education,  and  rhetoric,  and 
obtain  credit  in  approved  courses  totaling  at  least  120  semester  hours. 

4.  Having  once  been  admitted  to  an  individual  curriculum,  a  student  must  maintain 
an  average  grade  of  at  least  3.5,  or  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  established  curricula. 

Tutorial  Work 

Under  the  tutorial  system,  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  have 
opportunities  for  independent  study  and  investigation.  Before  beginning  tutorial  work,  a 
student  must  ordinarily  have  completed  Groups  A  and  B  of  the  requirements  for  the  gen- 
eral curriculum  or  the  freshman-sophomore  program  of  the  Division  of  General  Studies: 
have  attained  junior  standing  with  at  least  a  4.0  academic  average  in  work  taken  at  the 
University  (exclusive  of  courses  in  military  and  physical  education);  and  have  given  prom- 
ise of  being  able  to  do  independent  work  in  the  proposed  field  of  investigation.  Applica- 
tions are  subject  to  approval  by  the  department  concerned  and  by  the  Dean  of  the  College, 
and  should  ordinarily  be  filed  before  the  close  of  the  sophomore  year.  In  the  case  of  de- 
partments in  which  required  sequential  courses  extend  through  the  junior  year,  applica- 
tions may  be  deferred  until  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 

Students  whose  applications  are  accepted  will  register  for  tutorial  work.  Such  students 
should  normally  register  for  sixteen  hours  of  credit  in  any  one  semester,  of  which  not  more 
than  twelve  hours  may  be  in  formal  class  work.  However,  it  is  permissible  to  leave  unde- 
termined the  number  of  hours  of  credit  in  tutorial  work  until  the  close  of  the  semester. 
In  such  cases,  the  amount  of  credit  is  determined  by  the  Dean  on  recommendation  of  the 
tutor  and  the  department  concerned. 

Honors  at  Graduation 

At  graduation,  honors  are  awarded  to  students  on  the  basis  of  superior  qualitv  of 
scholarship. 

A  student  is  considered  eligible  for  graduation  with  honors  who,  after  having  attained 
junior  or  higher  standing,  has  earned  fifty-six  or  more  semester  hours  in  the  University 
which  count  toward  graduation  from  this  college,  and  who  has  fulfilled  all  other  graduation 
and  honors  conditions. 

While  earning  credit  to  be  presented  for  honors,  a  student  must  carry  at  least  twelve 
semester  hours  of  academic  work  (exclusive  of  military,  physical  education,  or  hygiene) 
each  semester. 

Honors  are  awarded  and  graded  according  to  the  following  rules: 

1.  All  candidates  for  honors  must  present  an  acceptable  thesis  or  pass  a  comprchensi\e 
examination  based  on  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  department  of  specialization  or 
another  competent  body.  The  thesis  course  or  special  course  of  study  must  carry  credit  for 
not  less  than  four  semester  hours.  It  is  recommended  that  the  student  spend  two  semesters 
on  the  thesis  or  honors  course,  taking  it  for  at  least  two  semester  hours  of  credit  each 
semester. 

2.  For  the  degree  with  Honors,  the  student  must  be  recommended  for  Honors  by  his 
department  of  specialization,  and  have  earned  an  average  of  4.0  in  all  courses  counted 
toward  graduation  from  this  college. 

3.  For  the  degree  with  High  Honors,  a  student  must  be  recommended  for  High 
Honors  by  his  department,  and  have  earned  an  average  of  4.25  in  all  courses  counted 
toward  graduation  from  this  college.  The  thesis  or  comprehensive  examination  must  give 
evidence  of  unusual  ability. 

4.  For  the  degree  with  Highest  Honors,  a  student  must  be  recommended  for  Highest 
Honors  by  his  department,  and  have  earned  an  average  of  4.5  in  all  courses  counted  toward 
graduation  from  this  college.  The  thesis  or  comprehensi\c  examination  must  give  evidence 
of  exceptional  ability. 

For  graduation  with  honors,  the  notation  on  the  diploma  reads:  Honors  in  ; 

High  Honors  in  ;  Highest  Honors  in  (The  name  of  the  student's  subject 

or  subjects  of  specialization  is  added.)  Such  honors  arc  rcconnncnded  by  the  head  of  the 
department  of  specialization  and  arc  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Honors  in  Tutorial  Work.  The  honors  to  be  awarded  at  graduation  to  superior  stu- 
dents upon  completion  of  their  tutorial  work  are  designated  as  Tutorial  Honors,  High 
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Tutorial  Honors,  and  Highest  Tutorial  Honors.  They  are  awarded  and  graded  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  general  examination  given  at  the  close  of  the  tutorial  course.  For  gradua- 
tion with  honors  in  tutorial  work,  the  notation  on  the  diploma  reads:  Tutorial  Honors  in 

;  High  Tutorial  Honors  in   ;  Highest  1  utorial  Honors  in   (The 

name  of  the  student's  subject  or  subjects  of  specialization  is  added.)  Such  honors  are  rec- 
ommended by  the  head  of  the  department  of  specialization  and  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Curriculum  in  the  Division  of  Genera!  Studies 

The  Division  of  General  Studies  ofEers  a  two-year  program  at  the  end  of  which  a  stu- 
dent may  transfer  his  credit  into  other  curricula  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
or  into  the  curricula  of  other  colleges;  or  may  bring  his  formal  university  career  to  a  tem- 
porary or  final  close.  In  the  latter  case,  if  he  so  desires  and  if  he  has  fulfilled  successfully 
all  requirements,  the  student  will  be  awarded  the  Certificate  of  Associate  in  Arts. 

General  Courses 

The  work  of  this  curriculum  is  based  on  seven  general  courses,  one  in  each  of  the 
following  fields:  (1)  verbal  communication,  (2)  history  of  civilization,  (3)  biological  science, 
(4)  physical  science,  (5)  social  science,  (6)  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  (7)  philosophy  and 
psychology.  Each  course  extends  through  two  semesters  and  gives  eight  semester  hours  of 
credit  toward  graduation.  The  student  receives  grades  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

In  all  these  courses  the  general  purpose  is  the  introduction  of  the  student  to  the  points 
of  view  and  methods  of  exploration  characteristic  of  each  field,  to  enable  him  to  discover 
and  make  use  of  its  resources  for  individual  and  social  living.  These  courses  are  planned  to 
supplement  and  support  one  another. 

All  members  of  the  teaching  faculty  who  conduct  these  courses  are  of  the  rank  of  in- 
structor or  above.  Each  discussion  class  is  limited  to  twenty  students,  so  that  every  student 
can  recei\e  indi\idual  instruction  and  participate  in  the  general  exchange  of  views  within 
the  class  as  a  group. 

Each  student  normally  completes  three  of  these  general  courses  in  his  freshman  year 
and  three  more  of  them  in  his  sophomore  year.  At  least  six  of  the  seven,  including  the 
first  four  listed  above,  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Most  of  the  required  courses  in  the  Division  of  General  Studies,  listed  below,  are  ac- 
cepted as  fulfilling  the  prerequisites  for  advanced  courses  offered  by  other  departments  of 
the  University. 

First  Year 

FIRST    SEMESTER  HOURS  SECOND     SEMESTER  HOURS 

D.G.S.  Ill— Verbal  Communication   ..     4  D.G.S.  112— Verbal  Communication   ..  4 

D.G.S.  121-History  of  Civilization   ...     4  D.G.S.  122-History  of  Civilization   ...  4 

D.G.S.    131— Biological    Science,    or  D.G.S.    132— Biological   Science,  or 

D.G.S.    141-Physical  Science    4  D.G.S.   142-Physical   Science    4 

Physical  Education   I  Hygiene   101— Health  Lectures    2 

Military  (men)    I  Physical  Education    I 

Electives^ 2  to  4       Military    (men)    1 

Electives'     2  to  4 


Total   14  to  16  Total     16  to  H 


*  An  elective  is  not  required  in  a  minimum  schedule,  but  most  students  will  wish  to  elect 
another  course.  A  foreign  language  is  recommended,  especially  for  students  who  plan  to  continue 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  for  a  bachelor's  degree.  Mathematics  is  also  recom- 
mended, especially  for  students  who  may  be  going  into  technical  work. 
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Second  Year 

D.G.S.    131— Biological    Science,    or  D.G.S.    132— Biological    Science,    or 

D.G.S.    141-Physical  Science    4  D.G.S.    142-Physical   Science    4 

Two  of  the  Following:  Two  of  the  Following: 

D.G.S.  151— Social  Science   4  D.G.S.    152— Social   Science    4 

D.G.S.  161-Literature  and  Fine  Arts     4  D.G.S.  162-Literature  and  Fine  Arts     4 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychol-  Phil.    101— Introduction    to   Philoso- 

ogy 4  phy    3 

Physical  Education    1  Physical  Education    1 

Military  (men)    1  Military   (men)   1 

Electives*    2  to  4  Electives^ 2  to  5 


Total   14  to  16  Total   14  to  16 

Students  from  outside  the  Division  of  General  Studies  may  elect  one  or  more  of  the 
seven  courses  and  will  receive  full  credit  for  each  semester  successfully  completed. 

Transferring  to  Other  Curricula 

If  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  in  the  Division  of  General  Studies  a  student  transfers 
to  the  general  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  he  must  satisfy  the 
foreign  language  requirement  of  the  college  (see  page  177).  If  he  has  successfully  completed 
six  of  the  seven  courses  in  the  Division,  he  will  have  fulfilled  the  new  general  education 
requirements  of  the  college. 

The  two-year  program  of  the  Division  of  General  Studies  is  highly  recommended  as  a 
preparation  for  the  professional  curricula  in  the  College  of  Law  (four-year  curriculum),  the 
School  of  Journalism  and  Communications,  the  College  of  Education,  and  the  Library 
School,  which  require  junior  standing  in  the  University  for  admission. 

General  Curriculum  In  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

• 

For  the  Certificate  of  Associate  in  Arts  ^ 

Students  in  the  liberal  arts  and  specialized  curricula  who  have  satisfactorily  met  the 
basic  knowledge  and  general  education  requirements  of  the  liberal  arts  curriculum  and 
the  general  University  requirements  in  rhetoric,  hygiene,  military,  and  physical  education, 
and  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  sixty  hours  of  academic  work  shall,  upon  applica- 
tion, be  awarded  the  certificate  of  Associate  in  Arts. 

For  llic  Degree  of  BacJielor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science 

Because  of  the  wide  range  of  courses  open  to  students  in  the  general  curriculum  of 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  it  is  not  feasible  to  specify  the  definite  sequences  of  courses  to  be 
taken  by  any  student  in  each  of  the  four  years  of  this  curriculum.  Under  the  guidance  of 
advisers,  each  student  is  expected  to  plan  his  own  program  within  the  genera!  require- 
ments outlined  below.  This  general  outline  indicates  the  ordinai7  procedure  in  fulfilling 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  for  the  optional  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Each  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  general 
curriculum  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  must  meet  the  general  University  requirements  with 
respect  to  registration,  residence,  fees,  hygiene,  military  training,  physical  education,  and 
rhetoric.  He  must  also  obtain  credit,  with  a  satisfactory  scholastic  average,  in  approved 
courses  totaling  at  least  120  semester  hours,  not  counting  credit  earned  for  the  first  two 
years  of  work  in  military  training  and  physical  education.  In  securing  this  credit,  each 

'An  elective  is  not  required  in  a  iiiininuim  schedule,  but  most  students  will  wish  to  elect 
another  course.  A  foreign  language  is  recoinmcnded,  especially  for  students  who  plan  to  continue 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  for  a  bachelor's  degree.  Mathematics  is  also  recom- 
mended, esjx;cially  for  students  who  may  be  going  into  technical  work. 
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candidate  must  have  an  average  of  not  less  than  3.0  in  all  grades  received,  including  grades 
in  courses  transferred  from  other  institutions,  and  excluding  those  received  in  the  first  two 
years  of  work  in  physical  education  and  military  training.  (The  grades  received  in  ad- 
vanced military  training  are  used  in  computing  the  average.)  He  must  not  have  grades  be- 
low "C"  in  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  earned.  In  com- 
puting the  grade-point  aveiage,  weighted  values  are  given  to  the  grades  as  follows: 
"A"  =z  5  grade  points;  "B"  =  4;  "C"  r=  3;  "D"  =:  2;  "E"  (failure)  =  1.  The  individual 
grades  are  multiplied  by  the  respective  number  of  semester  hours  which  each  represents, 
and  the  sum  of  these  products  is  divided  by  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  taken. 

Optional  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Majors  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences, 
home  economics,  and  psychology  may  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  The  de- 
gree desired  must  be  indicated  on  the  authorization  card  at  the  time  of  registration  for 
the  last  semester  of  work. 

Prescribed  Subjects 

To  be  begun  in  the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year,  except  as  otherwise  provided, 
and  to  be  continued  until  the  requirements  are  completed. 

1.  Hygiene.  One  semester,  not  more  than  two  hours.  Credit  may  be  obtained  by  a 
proficiency  examination. 

2.  Physical  Education.  Four  semesters. 

3.  Military  Training  {men).  Four  semesters. 

4.  Rhetoric.  Two  semesters  (Rhet.  101  and  102).  The  quality  of  work  acceptable  in 
the  fulfillment  of  this  requirement  must  satisfy  the  general  University  regulations  con- 
cerning rhetoric  which  are  found  on  page  24.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by 
foreign  students  if  they  pass  Rhet.  114  and  115. 

5.  Foreign  Language.  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  (French,  German, 
Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  Portuguese,  Russian,  or  Spanish)  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from 
four  semesters  of  study  of  a  foreign  language  commenced  in  college.  This  requirement  is 
satisfied  by  passing  French  104,  German  104  or  144,  Greek  202,  Italian  104,  Latin  104 
or  105,  Portuguese  104,  Russian  204,  Spanish  104,  or  a  more  advanced  course  in  any  of 
these  languages.  Completion  of  four  years  of  one  of  these  languages  in  high  school  also 
satisfies  this  requirement.  Proficiency  examinations  are  offered  in  all  these  courses  as  well 
as  in  the  more  elementary  courses  in  languages. 

Note:  No  credit  toward  graduation  is  given  for  a  beginning  course  in  a  foreign 
language  unless  it  is  continued  through  a  full  year.  (Students  planning  to  enter  the 
Graduate  College  are  advised  to  obtain  a  reading  knowledge  of  both  French  and  German.) 

6.  Basic  Knowledge.  Students  who  enter  the  general  curriculum  in  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  as  freshmen  (or  who  enter  other  schools  and  subsequently  transfer  to  the  college) 
and  who  lack  one  unit  of  American  history  in  high  school  must  take  Hist.  151  and  152; 
and  those  who  lack  two  units  of  high  school  credit  in  mathematics— one  unit  in  algebra 
and  one  unit  in  plane  geometry— must  take  Math.  101  and  102. 

General  Education  Sequences 

Students  who  enter  the  general  curriculum  (or  who  enter  other  schools  and  subse- 
quently transfer  to  the  college)  are  required  to  complete  at  least  an  eight-semester-hour 
sequence  in  each  of  these  areas:  (a)  humanities,  (b)  biological  science,  (c)  physical  science, 
and  (d)  social  science. 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  the  foregoing  sequences: 

1.  Students  should  complete  at  least  one  of  these  sequences  during  the  first  year 
of  study. 

2.  Students  with  sophomore  standing  should  complete  at  least  one  additional  sequence 
during  the  second  year. 

3.  Some  of  the  sequences  are  at  the  advanced  level  and  require  at  least  junior  stand- 
ing. Such  courses  will  count  toward  advanced  hours  required  for  graduation. 

4.  A  student  need  not  satisfy  a  sequence  in  the  area  in  which  the  major  department 
is  classified.  For  example,  if  the  major  is  chemistry,  the  student  does  not  take  a  general 
education  sequence  in  the  physical  sciences.  If  the  major  is  English,  then  no  other 
sequence  is  required  in  the  humanities.  The  same  is  true  for  other  areas.  Consequently, 
freshmen  should  enroll  in  a  sequence  which  will  not  duplicate  the  intended  major,  and 
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final  decision  on  the  major  field  should  Ije  made  at  the  beginning  of  liic  sophomore  \ear 
if  possible. 

5.  In  so  far  as  possible,  the  sequences  should  be  chosen  from  courses  approved  by  the 
college.  Authority  for  substitutions  in  the  sequence  requirements  must  be  obtained  from 
one  of  the  deans.  The  following  have  been  approved: 

Pliysical  Science 

An  approved  sequence  of  eight  hours 
chosen  from  astronomy,  chemistry,  ge- 
ography, mathematics,  and  physics 

D.G.S.   141,  142 

Geog.  101,  111 

Geol.  101,  102 


Biological  Science 
Bot.  100,  Zool.  104 
D.G.S.  131,  132 
Entom.  103,  Bot.    100 
Entom.   103,  Zool.  104 
Phvsiol.  103,  Psych.  103 


Hiiinauities 

Classics  103,  106,  and  101  or  110 

D.G.S.  161,  162 

Engl.  101,  102,  103 

Engl.  121,  122 

Engl.  253,  363,  364 

Humanities  211,  212 

Phil.   101,  102,  105 

Phil.  303,  306 


Social  Science 
D.G.S.  121,  122 
D.G.S.  151,  152 
Geog.  101,  104 
Hist.  Ill,  112 
Phil.  103,  104 
Pol.  Sci.  101,  102 
Psych.  105,  106 
Sociol.  104,  105 


A  student  may  not  use  more  than  one  sequence  from  any  one  department  to  satisfy 
the  general  education  requirements. 

Note:  Any  student  who  has  completed  the  six  courses  prescribed  by  the  Division  of 
General  Studies  will  have  satisfied  all  of  the  general  education  sequence  requirements  in 
the  general  curriculum. 


Majors,  Minors,  and  Advanced  Courses 

1.  Major  Subjects.  Each  student  before  beginning  the  junior  year  selects  one  subject 
and  declares  it  to  be  his  major.  In  order  to  be  acceptable  for  graduation,  a  major  must 
consist  of  at  least  twenty  hours  in  courses  chosen  from  those  designated  by  a  department 
and  appro\ed  by  the  faculty  of  the  college.  Such  courses  aie  to  be  inclusive  of  some  dis- 
tinctly advanced  work  and  exclusive  of  courses  open  to  freshmen.  .A.t  least  five  hours  of 
the  work  acceptable  for  a  major  must  be  done  in  residence  at  the  University. 

The  subjects  recognized  as  majors  in  this  college  are:  bacteriology,  botany,  chemistry, 
classics,  economics,  English,  entomology,  French,  geography,  geology,  German.  Greek, 
history,  history  of  art,  home  economics,  Italian,  Latin,  mathematics,  music,  philosophy, 
physics,  physiology,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology  and  anthropologv,  Spanish. 
speech,  zoology. 

2.  Minor  Subjects.  Each  candidate  for  graduation  must  offer,  in  addition  to  his  major, 
a  minor  consisting  of  twenty  hours  in  one  or  two  subjects  designated  by  the  department 
in  which  he  is  taking  his  major  and  approved  by  the  faculty,  with  at  least  eight  hours 
in  each  subject  if  two  are  chosen. 

3.  InterdepartmcTilal  Majors  and  Minors.  The  curricula  in  American  ci\ilization, 
international  affairs,  Latin  American  studies,  and  medieval  civilization  may  be  used  as 
majors,  or  as  minors  with  a  major  in  certain  departments.  The  details  of  these  curricula 
and  the  departments  with  which  they  may  be  used  as  majors  or  as  minors  are  shown 
on  pages  180-183. 

4.  Advanced  Courses.  Thirty  hours  of  the  work  taken  in  the  junior  and  senior  years 
must  he  in  courses  not  ordinarily  open  to  freshmen  or  sophomores.  Students  should  plan 
their  first  and  second  years  of  work  so  as  to  include  the  pieicquisitcs  for  advanced  courses. 
(Advanced   courses   are  numbered  200  or  300   with   the  exception  of  Rhet.  200.) 

Electives 

1.  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Any  course  offered  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  may  be  used  as  an  elective. 


If 
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2.  Other  Colleges.  Electives  totaling  as  much  as  but  not  more  than  thirty-two  hours 
may  be  taken  in  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  and  counted  toward  graduation 
from  this  college,  in  addition  to  the  courses  acceptable  for  major  and  minor  requirements, 
if  such  electives  are  in  conformity  with  the  following  list  approved  by  the  faculty: 

with  the  advice  of  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Law,  and  provided  further  that 
if  any  such  student  desires  to  take  more 
than  6  hours  of  law  work  he  must  also 
register  in  the  College  of  Law. 

Library  Science.  A  total  of  20  hours. 

Management  and  Marketing.  A  total  of  6 
hours.  Typewriting,  secretarial  training, 
and  shorthand  may  not  be  counted  for 
credit. 


Accountancy.  A  total  of  6  hours  including 

not    more    than    one    of    the    following 

courses:   Accy.   101,   102,  or  201. 
Agricultural  Economics.  A  total  of  6  hours. 
Architecture.  A  total  of  15  hours. 
Art.  A  total  of  15  hours,  unless  the  student 

is  majoring  in  history  of  art. 
Aviation.  A  total  of  6  hours. 
Business  Law.  A  total  of  6  hours. 
Economics.  All  courses. 
Education.  A  total  of  20  hours. 
Engineering.  A  total  of  10  hours. 
Forestry.  A  total  of  3  hours. 
Hojne  Economics.  All  courses. 
Horticulture.  A  total  of  6  hours. 
Hygiene.  Hygiene  101    (2  hours)  . 
Journalism.  A  total  of  10  hours. 
Landscape  Architecture.  A  total  of  7  hours. 
Law.  A  student  of  senior  standing  with  an 

average  of  3.5  who  has  been  in  residence 

either  the  first  two  years  or  the  last  year 

of  his  prelegal  work  may  take  and  count 

toward  the  .^.B.  degree  not  more  than  32 

hours   in    the   College   of  Law,   provided 

that  not  less  than  two  courses  amounting 

to  at  least  5  hours  a  semester  are  taken. 

Majors  Outside  the  College 

1.  Economics 

Major:  In  addition  to  Econ.  102  and  103,  or  Econ.  108  and  109,  twenty  hours  of 
courses  in  economics  for  which  Econ.  102  or  108  is  a  prerequisite,  including  Econ.  200 
and  two  other  courses  chosen  from  the  following:  210,  214,  216,  218,  224,  226,  228,  238, 
239,  240,  246,  248,  250,  251,  254,  257,  260,  262,  272,  280,  288,  290,  291,  292,  293,  306,  312, 
315,  328,  336  (the  prerequisite  of  Econ.  102  or  108  is  waived  for  this  course),  342,  378, 
379,  380,  384,  390,  391. 

L.A.S.  majors  in  economics  are  advised  stiongly  to  elect  Econ.  171  and  Accy.  201. 
Econ.  171  is  acceptable  toward  the  twenty-hour  major,  but  Accy.  201  is  not  acceptable 
toward  the  major  requirement. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  in  any  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects:  geography,  geology, 
history,  mathematics,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  social  welfare  administra- 
tion, sociology  and  anthropology.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject, 
if  two  are  chosen.  The  curriculum  on  international  affairs  will  be  accepted  as  a  minor, 
and  also  the  program  in  Latin  American  studies. 

2.  History  of  Art 

Major:  Twenty  hours  in  art,  excluding  .^rt  185  and  186.  The  major  must  include 
Art  ill,  112,  188,  and  189,  and  at  least  ten  hours  chosen  from  Art  311,  312,  313,  314, 
315,  316,  317,  318. 

Minor:  Twenty  hours  in  any  one  or  two  of  the  subjects  which  follow:  English,  Greek, 
history,  Latin,  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology  and  anthropologv,  and  speech.  .\t  least 
eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject  if  two  are  chosen.  The  minor  mav  also  be 
taken  in  the  curriculum  in  medieval  civilization  or  the  curriculum  in  Latin  American 
studies. 


Military  Training.  A  total  of  8  hours  in 
advanced  courses. 

Music.  A  total  of  15  hours  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  School,  unless  the  student 
is  majoring  in  music. 

Physics.  All  courses. 

Religious  Foundation  Courses.  A  total  of 
10  hours.  Not  open  to  freshmen  or  to 
students  on  probation. 

Graduate  Courses.  A  student  of  e.xcellent 
standing  who  is  within  5  semester  hours 
of  his  bachelor's  degree  may  be  given 
the  privilege  of  electing  courses  in  the 
Graduate  College  with  the  consent  of  the 
Dean  of  that  College.  Such  a  student  will 
register  in  both  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Graduate  Col- 
lege. 
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3.  Home  Economics 

Major:  Twenty  hours  as  specified  in  Groups  II  and  III,  on  page  64.  (The  courses 
specified  in  Group  I  are  required,  although  they  are  not  counted  toward  the  major.  The 
following  courses  are  also  required:  Art  185;  Chem.  101  or  102,  and  132  or  133;  Econ.  108; 
Psych.  100  or  103;  Sociol.  100;  at  least  six  hours  in  English  literature;  and  at  least  eight 
hours  in  bacteriology  and  physiology.  Some  of  these  required  courses  may  be  counted 
in  Minor  A  or  Minor  B  as  shown  below.) 

Minor  A:  Twenty  hours  chosen  from  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects:  Bac- 
teriology, chemistry.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject  if  two  are  chosen. 

Minor  B:  Twenty  hours  chosen  from  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects:  economics, 
psychology,  sociology.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject  if  two  are  chosen. 

4.  Music 

Major:  Thirty-two  hours  in  music  including  the  following:  Music  102,  103,  106,  107, 
226,  and  227;  two  hours  of  Music  246;  four  hours  of  applied  music  (Music  160-177);  six 
hours  of  electives  in  advanced  music  history.  Students  unable  to  pass  the  qualifying 
examination  required  for  registration  in  Music  102  must  take  Music  100  in  excess  of 
graduation  requirements. 

The  qualifying  examination  in  piano  given  at  the  time  of  entrance  presumes  a 
moderate  degree  of  proficiency  (scales,  simple  composition,  and  sight  reading,  together 
with  an  adequate  keyboard  technique)  .  Students  unable  to  meet  this  proficiency  must 
satisfy   this  requirement   in   excess  of  curriculum  requirements  in  applied  music. 

Minor:  Twenty  hours  in  one  or  two  subjects  chosen  from  the  following  list:  history, 
languages,  language  and  literature,  philosophy,  physics,  physiology,  psychology,  sociology 
and  anthropology.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject  if  two  are  chosen. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL  PROGRAMS 
Curriculum  in  American  Civilization 

This  curriculinn  is  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Humanities. 

I.  For  Students  Majoring  in  America?!  Civilization 

Major:  Students  who  elect  American  civilization  as  a  major  shall  complete  forty 
semester  hours  (which  satisfies  both  major  and  minor  requirements  for  graduation)  in 
courses  indicated  below,  at  least  twenty  hours  being  in  courses  numbered  300  or  above. 
They  are  required  to  maintain  a  3.0  general  average  at  all  times;  that  is,  when  the  average 
drops  below  that  level  the  student  shall  drop  from  this  major.  Specifically  required  are: 

1.  Engl.  113,  114,  Hist.  151.  152,  and  either  Art  317  or  Phil.  313  (a  total  of  fifteen 
hours)  .  Equivalent  or  more  advanced  courses  may  be  substituted  provided  that,  taken 
together,  they  constitute  comprehensive  surveys  of  the  three  fields  of  American  history, 
American  literature,  and  either  American  art  or  American  philosophy.  Approval  for  any 
such  substitution  must  be  requested  by  a  petition  to  the  Dean  bearing  the  recommendation 
of  the  adviser  for  the  curriculum. 

2.  At  least  six  hours  of  advanced  work  in  history  and  at  least  six  hours  of  advanced 
work  in  English,  chosen  from  the  following  courses  all  of  which  are  in  the  American  field: 
Engl.  144.  283,  284,  285,  286,  315,  316.  353,  354,  375;  Hist.  335,  336,  352,  353.  354. 
357,  358.  3.59,  361,  362,  363,  364,  369,  370.  371.  372,  373,  374.  Speech  366  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  Engl.  315,  316. 

3.  At  least  six  hours  from  the  following  courses:  Arch.  217,  218;  Econ.  336;  Ed.  302; 
Geog.  221,  222;  Pol.  Sci.  150,  151,  351,  381.  397;  Speech  312;  or  courses  listed  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraphs,   if  not   counted    toward   the   requirements   thereunder. 

4.  At  least  six  additional  hours  in  one  of  the  following  departments:  Art,  English, 
History,  Philosophy,  or  Political  Science,  chosen  from  courses  which  deal  with  non- 
American  aspects  of  the  subject  but  whidi  arc  closely  related  to  specific  courses  selected 
under  the  preceding  requirements,  such  as,  for  example,  a  course  deaUng  with  the  same 
period  in  European  history  or  in  English  literature.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
curriculum  will  advise  with  each  student  concerning  these  additional  hours,  will  assume 
responsibility   for  the  student's  registration  in  the  proper  courses,  and  will  file  a   record 
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of    the   student's   registration   indicating   the  specific   courses  approved   as  satisfying   this 
paragraph  in  the  office  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

II.  For  Students  Whose  Minor  Is  American  Civilization 

This  curriculum  has  been  approved  as  a  minor  for  students  majoring  in  geography, 
history,  political  science,  and  speech.  A  split  minor  is  not  authorized.  No  course  counted 
toward  the  student's  major  may  be  counted  toward  the  minor.  The  minor  consists  of  at 
least  twenty  semester  hours,  including  the  required  courses  Hist.  151-152  and  Engl.  113- 
114,  and  in  addition: 

1.  At  least  three  hours  from  courses  listed  under  (2)  of  the  requirements  for  the  major 
in  American  civilization,  excluding  those  numbered  under  300  and  excluding  those  in 
the  department  in  which  the  student  is  majoring. 

2.  The  remainder,  if  any,  chosen  from  courses  listed  under  (1)  and  (3)  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  major  in  American  civilization,  excluding  those  numbered  under  300 
and   excluding  those  in   the  department  in  which   the  student   is  majoring. 

Curriculum  in  International  AfFairs 

This  curriculum  is  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences. 

I.  For  Students  Majoring  in  International  Affairs 

Major:  Students  who  elect  international  affairs  as  a  major  shall  complete  forty 
semester  hours  (which  satisfies  both  major  and  minor  requirements  for  graduation) 
including: 

1.  The  following  prescribed  courses:  Econ.  226,  Geog.  104,  Hist.  112,  Phil.  311  or  336, 
Pol.  Sci.  371,  Soc.  Sci.  282,  Sociol.  327,  and  if  the  student  becomes  a  candidate  for  honors, 
Soc.  Sci.  292. 

2.  The  remaining  courses  from  not  less  than  two  departments  with  at  least  nine  hours 
in  some  one  department  over  and  above  the  prescribed  courses  chosen  from  the  following: 

Agr.  Econ.  Ill,  201 

Econ.  210.  218,  226,  228,  239,  250,  251.  346 

Ed.  200 

Geog.  101,  103,  104,  231,  232,  342,  351,  363,  365 

Hist.  313,  314,  317.  318,  339,  340,  376,  377,  378,  391,  392 

Journ.  310 

Min.  E.  302 

Phil.  103,  104.  311,  321.  336 

Pol.  Sci.  331.  336,  342,  343,  371,  372,  373,  384,  385,  386,  396 

Psych.  155 

Soc.  Sci.  101,  102,  282,  292 

Sociol.  100,  288,  327,  344,  347,  378 

Minor:  The  forty  hours  of  courses  required  in  this  program  satisfy  both  major  and 
minor  requirements  for  graduation. 

Students  who  elect  the  above  major  are  required  to  maintain  a  3.5  general  average 
at  all  times;  that  is,  when  the  average  drops  below  that  level  the  student  shall  drop  from 
this  major. 

Students  are  strongly  urged  to  gain  a  sound  working  knowledge  of  one  modern 
foreign  language.  Each  student  is  advised  to  take  courses  from  the  list  designed  to  give  a 
better  understanding  of  an  area  within  the  general  field  of  international  affairs.  For 
example,  he  may  concentrate  in  international  economic  relations,  international  organiza- 
tion, regional  areas,  or  other  features  of  the  broad  field.  The  courses  required  are  intended 
to  delineate  the  major  underlying  principles  of  international  affairs  rather  than  to  provide 
detailed  knowledge.  The  latter  should  be  gained  from  the  selection  of  courses  over  and 
above  the  minimum  list  imder  the  guidance  of  the  adviser  and  administrative  committee 
designated  by  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences.  Finally,  the  student  is  encouraged  to  lake 
courses  carrying  advanced  credit  hours. 

II.  For  Students  Whose  Minor  Is  International  Affairs 

Students  may  use  international  affairs  as  a  minor  if  the  major  field  is  economics, 
geography,    history,   philosophy,    political    science,    or   sociology   and    anthropology.    The 
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minor  consists  of  at  least  twenty  semester  hours  including  the  required  courses:  Econ. 
218,  Pol.  Sci.  371  or  372,  Sociol.  327  or  317,  and  at  least  two  courses  in  each  of  Groups 
I  and  II. 

Group  I:   Econ.  210,  226;  Hist.  313    (or  314),  392;   Phil.   103,  104;   Pol.  Sci.  396. 

Group  II.  Agr.  Econ.  Ill,  201;  Econ.  228,  238,  250;  Ed.  200;  Geog.  101,  103.  104,  342. 
351,  363,  365;  Hist.  Ill,  112,  310,  318,  320,  343;  Journ.  310;  Min.  E.  302;  Phil.  311  or  336; 
Pol.  Sci.  331,  336,  337,  381,  384,  385,  or  386;  Psvch.  155;  Soc.  Sci.  101  or  102:  Sociol.  270, 
288,  344. 

Curriculum  in  Latin  American  Studies 

This  curriculum  is  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences. 

I.  For  Students  Majoring  in  Latin  American  Studies 

Major:  Students  who  elect  Latin  American  studies  as  a  major  shall  be  required  to 

(1)  Complete  the  prescribed  and  general  education  sequences  required  in  the  general 
curriculum. 

(2)  Complete  six  semesters  or  equivalent  of  college  Spanish  or  Portuguese.  (In  the 
case  of  well-qualified  students,  the  language  requirement  for  this  major  may  be 
modified.) 

(3)  Complete  at  least  twenty-four  semester  hours,  including  Soc.  Sci.  101,  102,  or 
both;  and  the  remaining  hours  chosen  from  four  deiDartments  among  the  follow- 
ing: Agr.  Econ.  Ill;  Anthrop.  251,  261;  Art  318;  Biol.  Sci.  100;  Econ.  328;  Geog. 
231,  232;    Hist.   322,   375,   376,   377,  378;   Pol.  Sci.  342,  343. 

Minor:  Students  who  major  in  Latin  American  studies  may  elect  minors  as  follows: 
twenty  hours  (excluding  courses  taken  in  the  freshman  year)  in  not  more  than  two  of 
the  following  subjects,  with  at  least  eight  hours  in  each  subject,  if  two  are  chosen:  agri- 
cultural economics,  economics,  geography,  history,  philosophy,  political  science,  Portuguese, 
social  welfare  administration,  sociology,  and  Spanish. 

II.  For  Students  Whose  Minor  Is  Latin  American  Studies 

This  curriculum  has  been  approved  as  a  minor  for  students  majoring  in  economics, 
geography,  history,  philosophy,  political  science,  sociology,  and  Spanish.  Students  who  elect 
Latin  American  studies  as  a  minor  shall  be  required  to 

(1)  Complete  four  semesters  or  equivalent  of  college  Spanish  or  Portuguese. 

(2)  Complete  at  least  twenty-four  semester  hours  chosen  from  the  approved  courses 

as  listed  above  and  including  Soc.  Sci.  101,  102,  or  both;  and  courses  from  at  least 
three  departments  in  the  curriculum  exclusive  of  courses  used  in  the  major 
department. 

Split  Minor:  Students  may  split  the  minor  with  other  departments,  but  must  take 
at  least  twelve  semester  hours  from  Latin  American  stiulics.  including  Soc.  Sci.  101  or 
102,  and  courses  from  at  least  two  dejjarlmcnts  in  the  curriculum,  exclusive  of  courses 
which  may  have  been  used  for  the  major. 

Science  and  engineering  students  who  have  full  curricula  of  their  own  and  who  can 
not  possibly  major  or  minor  in  the  above  curriculum,  mav  take  many  of  the  courses 
without  formal  prerequisites. 

Curriculum  in  Medieval  Civilization 

This  curriculum  is  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Humanities  and  may  be  elected  as 
a  major,  or  as  a  minor  for  students  majoring  in  one  of  the  following  departments:  Classics, 
English,  French,  German,  History,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Sociology  and  .Anthro- 
pology, Spanish  and  Italian,  or  Speech. 

Major:  The  major  consists  of  twenty  hours  as  follows: 
Group       I:  Twelve  hours  in  Engl.  313,  314;  Hist.  301.  .302. 

Group     II:  Eight  hours  to  be  selected   from   among  the  following:    Engl.  311;   Hist. 
.304,  333,  345;   Phil.  304;   Italian  311,  312;   Arch.  215,  216;  Art  312. 
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Group  III:  If  any  course  in  Group  I,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  chosen  to  count  toward 
a  major  or  minor  in  English  or  in  history,  respectively,  the  adviser  may 
approve  election  of  a  course  or  courses  in  Group  III  to  the  extent  of  a 
corresponding  ninnber  of  hours  in  either  Classics  103  or  106,  or  Latin 
104  or  105,  Phil.  336,  and  Speech  361. 

Mirior:  As  a  rule,  students  choosing  medieval  civilization  as  a  major  will  be  expected 
to  choose  a  minor  in  one  of  the  following  departments:  Classics,  English,  French,  German, 
History,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  Spanish  and  Italian, 
or  Speech. 

SPECIALIZED  CURRICULA 
Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering 

The  following  curricula  in  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering  afford  more  specialized 
training  than  is  required  of  students  who  make  chemistry  their  major  subject  in  the  gen- 
eral curriculum  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

The  minimimi  language  requirement  for  graduation  in  these  curricula  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  two  years  of  college  work  in  German  or  French,  or  one  year  in  each.  A  student  who 
has  had  two  years  of  French  or  German  in  high  school  should  study  the  other  language  in 
the  University.  (Russian  may  be  substituted  for  French.)  When  a  student  does  not  offer 
cither  German  or  French  for  entrance,  the  second  year  of  the  language  required  for  gradu- 
ation may  be  coimted  as  an  elective  in  the  chemistry  curriculum.  Students  entering  with 
two  units  of  credit  for  German  or  French  (two  units  in  high  school  being  equivalent  to  one 
year  in  college)  should  complete  this  minimum  requirement  in  their  freshman  year.  Those 
entering  with  less  than  two  units  in  German  or  French  should  complete  this  requirement 
in  their  sophomore  year  or  as  early  as  possible. 

An  optional  four-year  curriculum  in  chemical  engineering  is  available  for  students 
who  are  especially  interested  in  the  field  of  industrial  fermentation,  pharmaceutical,  and 
biochemical  manufacturing  industries.  Students  who  enter  without  adequate  preparation 
in  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  languages  will  find  it  difficult  to  complete  either  of  the 
curricula  in  chemical  engineering  in  four  years.  An  optional  five-year  program  is  avail- 
able and  is  recommended  especially  for  those  who  plan  on  seeking  positions  in  sales, 
technical  service,  and  administration  in  the  chemical  industry,  and  who  wish  to  broaden 
their  technical  training  through  courses  in  the  humanities,  economics,  and  labor  and 
business  administration.  All  three  curricula  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Chemical  Engineering. 

Students  should  note  that  they  must  have  a  3.5  general  average  for  registration  in 
these  curricula  after  they  have  attained  junior  standing. 

Curriculum  in  Chemistry 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 
First  Year 

FIRST    SEMESTER  HOURS  SECOND     SEMESTER  HOURS 

Chem.     107— General    Chemistry     and  Chem.     108— General     Chemistry     and 

Qualitative  Analysis' 5              Qualitative  Analysis   5 

German  or  French    4           Cierman   or  French    4 

Math.  117— Combined  Freshman  Math-  Hygiene  101— Health  Lectures   2 

ematics- 5  Math.  127— Combined  Freshman  Math- 

Rhet.   101— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3               ematics-     4 

Physical  Education 1  Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

Military    (men)     1           Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)     1 


Total 17  Total 18 


'  All  students  with  entrance  credit  in  chemistry  are  required  to  take  a  proficiency  examination 
before  registering  for  Chem.   107.  Those  who  do  not  show   the  necessary  proficiency  will  be  placed 
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Second  Year 


Chem.   124— Quantitative  Analysis    ...  5 

Math.   137-Calciilus   3 

Physics  103— General  Physics  (Mechan- 
ics, Heat,  and  Sound)  5 

Physical  Education    1 

Military  (men)   1 

Electives'  3 


Chem.  234— Organic  Chemistry  5 

Math.  147— Calculus   3 

Physics    104— General    Physics    (Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism,  Light,  and  Mod- 
ern Physics)  5 

Physical  Education    1 

Military     (men)     1 

Electives'    2 


Total 16 


Total     15 


Third  Year 


Chem.  240— Elementary  Physical  Chem- 
istry       3 

Chem.  241— Elementary  Physical  Chem- 
istry  Laboratory    1 

Chem.  292— Chemical  Literature  and 
Reference  Work  1 

Chem.  336— Organic  Chemistry   3 

Chem.  337— Organic  Chemistry  Lab- 
oratory         2 

Econ.  108— Elements  of  Economics  ...     3 

Electives' 3 


Chem.    294— Chemical   Literature   and 
Reference   Work    1 

Chem.  342— Elementary  Physical  Chem- 
istry          3 

Chem.   343— Elementary   Physical 

Chemistry  Laboratory    1 

Electives'    11 


Total  16 


Total  16 


Chem.  327— Special  and  Instrumental 
Methods  of  Analysis  3 

Chem.  395— History  of  Science  with 
Particular    Reference    to    Chemistry     2 

Electives^    11 


Fourth  Year 

Elective.s' 


16 


Total 16 


Total  16 


Itf.  V, 

in  Chem.  101  or  102,  after  which  they  will  take  Chem.  106  and  IIO.  For  students  without  entrance  | 

credit    in   chemistry,   the   required   sequence  is   Chem.    101,    106,   and    110.  ^ 

=' For  students   who  do  not   take   Math.    117  anil    127,  the  required  sequence  is   Math.   112   (or  \ 

HI),  114  (or  115),  122.  132,  and  112.  ' 

3  Suggested  elcctives  are:  Bact.   104  or  10.5;  Boi.  100  or  101;  Eng.   121   or  122;  Geol.  130  or  150;  ' 

Hist.    151   or   152;   Zool.    101.   107.  or   132:   Ciennan  or  French.  Of  the  total  electives  for  graduation,  ' 

at  least   twelve  hours  should   be  from   advanced   courses   in  chemistry  and  at  least  ten  hours  from  < 

courses  offered  by  other  ticparimcnis.  •' 
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Curriculum  in  Chemical  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  /n  CJtemical  Engineering 


First  Year 


FIRST    SEMESTER  HOUl 

Chera.     107— General    Chemistry    and 

Qualitative  Analysis   5 

German,  French,  or  Russian   4 

Math.  117— Combined  Freshman  Math- 
ematics*       5 

Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)    1 


SECOND     SEMESTER  HOURS 

Chem.     108— General     Chemistry    and 

Qualitative  Analysis   5 

German,  French,  or  Russian   4 

Hygiene   101— Health   Lectures    2 

Math.  127— Combined  Freshman  Math- 
ematics^    4 

Rhet.  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

Physical    Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 


Total 17 


Total 18 


Second  Year 


Chem.  124— Quantitative  Analysis  ....  5 

G.E.D.  106-Elements  of  Drawing 3 

Math.    137-Calculus    3 

Physics  103— General  Physics  (Mechan- 
ics, Heat,  and  Sound)    5 

Physical    Education    1 

Military  (men)   1 


Chem.  240— Elementary  Physical 

Chemistry     3 

Chem.  241— Elementary  Physical 

Chemistry  Laboratory    1 

General   Studies   Electives'    3 

Math.   147-Calculus   3 

Physics  104— General  Physics  (Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism,  Light,  and  Mod- 
ern Physics)   5 

T.A.M.    150— Analytical    Mechanics 

(Statics)     2 

Physical  Education   1 

Military    (men)     1 


Total 16 


Total 17 


Third  Year 


Ch.E.   261— Stoichiometry    3 

Ch.E.  267— Measurements  and   Instru- 
mentation Laboratory   2 

Chem.  234— Organic  Chemistry   5 

Chem.  342— Elementary  Physical  Chem- 
istry     3 

General  Studies  Electives^ 3 


Ch.E.  370— Chemical  Engineering 
Thermodynamics    3 

Ch.E.  371— Principles  of  Chemical  En- 
gineering         4 

Cli.E.  372— Unit  Operations  Labora- 
tory         2 

Chem.  336— Organic  Chemistry  3 

Chem.  337— Organic  Chemistry  Lab- 
oratory         2 

T.A.M.    221— Resistance    of    Materials     3 

T.A.M.  223— Resistance  of  Materials 
Laboratory     1 


Total 16 


Total 18 


1  For  students  who  do  not  take  Math.  117  and  127,  the  required  sequence  is  Math.  112  (or 
111).  114   (or  115),  122,  132,  and  142. 

*  These  electives  should  be  chosen  from  the  Division  of  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences  with 
the  approval  of  the  adviser.  The  courses  are  intended  to  broaden  the  engineer  and  provide  an 
interest  and  liberal  education  in  economics,  history,  literature,  philosophy,  political  science,  or 
public  speaking. 
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Fourth   Year 


Ch.E.  266— Inspection  Trip i/o 

Ch.E.  373-Princlples  of  Chemical  En- 
gineering         4 

Ch.E.  374— Unit  Operations  Laboratory     2 

Chem.  344— Principles  of  Chemical 
Thermodynamics   2 

E.E.  306-Direct  and  Alternating  Cur- 
rent   Circuits    3 

E.E.  307— Direct  and  Alternating  Cur- 
rent Laboratory   1 

M.E.  204— Mechanical  Engineering 
Laboratory     2 

Electives'  . .'. 2  or  3 


Ch.E.  266— Inspection  Trip  '/a 

Ch.E.  377— Chemical  Engineering 
Technology    3 

Ch.E.  379— Chemical  Engineering  Proj- 
ects       2 

Ch.E.  381— Chemical  Engineering 
Plant   Design    3 

E.E.  308-Direct  and  Alternating  Cur- 
rent  Apparatus    3 

E.E.  309— Direct  and  Alternating  Cur- 
rent Laboratory   1 

Electives^     4  or  5 


Total    161/^  or  17^4 


Total     I6i/^orl7v4 


Optional   Curriculum   in   Bioengineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 


First  Year 


FIRST    SEMESTER 


Chem.     107— General    Chemistry    and 

Qualitative  Analysis   5 

German,  French,  or  Russian-  4 

Math.   117— Combined  Freshman 

Mathematics'     5 

Rhet.   101— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

Physical  Education    1 

Military   (men)  1 


Total     19 


SECOND     SEMESTER 


Chem.     108— General    Chemistry    and 

Qualitative  Analysis    5 

German,  French,  or  Russian- 4 

Math.  127— Combined  Freshman 

Mathematics' 4 

Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

Hygiene  101— Health  Lectures  2 

Physical  Education    1 

Military   (men)  1 


Total     20 


*  Five  hours  of  elcctivcs  must  be  chosen  with  the  approval  of  tlic  adviser  from  advanced  courses 
in   chemical    engineering,   chemistry,    physics,    mathematics,   or   other  closely    allied   subjects. 

^  Two  years  of  French  and/or  German  are  required  for  tlie  U.S.  degree.  Two  units  of  high  school 
credit  in  eiilier  of  these  languages  is  equivalent  to  one  year  of  college  credit. 

3  For  students  who  do  not  take  Math.  117  and  127,  the  required  sequence  is  Math  112  (or  111), 
114  (or  115),  122,  1.'52,  and  142. 
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Second   Year 


(hem.   124— Qiiantitati\e  Anahsis    ...  5 

(..F,.D.   106— Elements  ot  Drawing    ...  3 

Math.   137-Calculus   3 

Pliysics  103— General  Physics   (Mechan- 
ics, Heat,  and  Sound)   5 

IMiysical  Education    1 

Military    (men) 1 


General  Studies  Electives' 3 

Chem.    240— Elementary    Physical 

Chemistry     3 

Chem.    241— Elementary     Physical 

Chemistry   Laboratory    1 

Math.   147-Calculus   3 

Physics  104— General  Physics  (Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism,  Light,  and  Mod- 
ern Physics)   5 

T..\.M.   150— Analytical  Mechanics 

(Statics)     2 

Physical  Education    1 

Military  (men)    1 


Tutu  I 


Total  19 


Third  Year 


Ract.    320— General    Bacteriology    ....  5 

C.h.E.  261-Stoichiometry   .' 3 

Chem.   234— Organic    Chemistry    5 

General  Studies  Electives^   3 


Total 16 


Ch.E.  370— Chemical  Engineering 

Thermodynamics    3 

Ch.E.  371— Principles  of  Chemical 

Engineering     4 

Ch.E.  372— Unit  Operations  Labora- 
tory         2 

Chem.    336— Organic   Chemistry    3 

Chem.    350— Biochemistry    5 


Total     17 


Fourth   Year 


Ch.E.  266— Inspection  Trip  Yz 

Ch.E.  373— Principles  of  Chemical  En- 

jjfineering    4 

Ch.E.   385— Bioengineering    5 

Chem.  337— Organic  Chemistry  Labo- 
ratory         2 

f;hem.  342— Pliysical  Chemistry   3 

E.E.  202— Direct  and  AlternatiuL;  Cur- 
rent Circuits  and  Machines   2 

E.E.  203— Direct  and  Alternating  Cur- 
rent Circuits  and  Machines  Labora- 
tory         1 


Ch.E.  266— Inspection  Trip V2 

Ch.E.    386— Bioengineering    5 

Ch.E.  381-Plant  Design    3 

Chem.    344— Principles   of   Chemical 

Thermodynamics    2 

E.E.    204— Application    of    Electrical 

Equipment     2 

E.E.    205— Electrical    Equipment    Lab- 
oratory          1 

T.A.M.  221-Resistance  of  Materials   .     3 
T.A.M.    223— Resistance    of    Materials 
Laboratory     1 


Total     17i^ 


Total     l7i/> 


Medicine  and  Dentistry 

The  three-year  premedical  curriculum  outlined  below  includes  the  courses  required  for 
admission  to  the  College  of  Medicine  under  the  regulations  governing  students  enrolled  at 
Urbana  for  this  purpose. 

The  work  covered  by  the  first  two  years  of  this  curriculum  also  enables  students  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Dentistry. 


^  These  electives  should  be  chosen  from  the  Division  of  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences  with  the 
approval  of  the  adviser.  The  courses  are  intended  to  broaden  the  engineer  and  provide  an  interest 
and  liberal  education  in  economics,  history,  literature,  philosophy,  political  science,  or  public  speaking. 
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Premedical    Curriculum 

This  curriculum,  which  combines  three  years  of  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  with  one  year  of  work  in  the  College  of  Medicine,  is  available  to  students  under 
the  following  conditions: 

Any  freshman  whose  scholarship  rank  is  in  the  upper  half  of  his  high  school  graduat- 
ing class,  on  matriculating  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  is  eligible  for  ad- 
mission to  the  premedical  curriculum. 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  the  scholastic  averages  of  all  students  enrolled  in  the  pre- 
medical curriculum  are  computed.  These  students  must  maintain  at  least  a  3.5  average  dur- 
ing the  first  two  semesters  in  the  curriculum.  By  the  end  of  the  third  semester,  the  average 
for  the  three  semesters  must  be  raised  to  3.75,  and  this  minimum  average  must  be  main- 
tained. Students  who  fail  to  meet  these  minimum  requirements  will  be  transferred  to  the 
general  curriculum  imtil  such  time  as  they  may  have  brought  their  averages  up  to  the 
minimum. 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  predentistry  curriculum  must  have  ranked  in 
the  upper  half  of  their  high  school  graduating  class.  They  must  maintain  at  all  times  in 
the  curriculum  a  minimum  average  of  3.5  or  they  will  be  transferred  to  the  general  cur- 
ricuhnn. 

Students  transferring  to  these  curricula  in  this  college  with  advanced  standing  must 
meet  scholastic  requirements  at  the  level  at  which  they  transfer,  the  average  to  be  com- 
puted in  terms  of  the  University's  grading  system. 

Students  who  meet  the  language  and  liberal  arts  requirements  and  who  complete  three 
years  of  the  premedical  curriculum  and  the  first  year  in  the  College  of  Medicine  may, 
upon  application,  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences.  No  student  may  receive  credit  toward  this  degree  for  more  than  one 
year  of  work  done  in  any  other  college  or  university. 

Other  factors  being  equal,  students  at  Urbana  who  have  completed  the  premedical 
curriculum  with  an  average  of  4.3  or  better,  will  be  given  preferential  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  Admissions,  provided  that  at  least  the  second  and  third  years  have 
been  done  within  the  University. 


First  Year 


FIRST    SEMESTER  HOURS 

Chem.    101    or    102-GeneraI    Chemis- 
try*      5  or  3 

Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition     3 

Zool.  101— General  Zoology  5 

Hygiene  101— Health  Lectures  2 

Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men)    I 

Electives    0  to  3 


SECOND   SEMESTER  HOI  RS 

Chem.    105— Inorganic   Chemistry   and 

Quantitative   Analysis    5 

Math.     114— Plane    Trigonometry,    or 
Math.  104— Elements  of  Algebra  and 

Trigonometry^    2  or  3 

Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and  Composition     3 
Zool.       132— Comparative      Vertebrate 

Anatomy    5 

Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men)   1 

Electives    0  to  3 


Total   15  to  18 


Total   15  to  18 


( 


^Students   iuiving   credit    for   chemistry   in   high    school   will    register   for   Chem.    102    (3   hours). 

'Math.  Ill  is  a  prerequisite  for  physics  in  the  second  year  and  may  be  taken  in  either  the 
first  or  second  semester  of  the  first  year,  or  may  be  replaced  by  an  elective  if  the  student  has  credit 
for  trigonometry  in  high  school.  Math.  104  (3  hours)  will  be  substituted  by  students  who  have 
only  two  units  of  mathematics  in  high  school. 
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Second  Year 

Chera.     122— Elementary    Quantitative  Chem.     122— Elemeijtary    Quantitative 

Analysis,  or  Chem.   133— Elementary  Analysis,  or  Chera.   133— Elementary 

Organic  Chemistry    5  Organic  Chemistry   .5 

Modern  Language^    4  Modern  Language^ 4 

Physics  101— General  Physics  (Mechan-  Physics    102— General    Physics     (Light, 

ics,  Heat,  and  Sound) 5  Electricity,  and  Magnetism)    5 

Physical  Education    1  Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)   1  Military    (men")   I 

I  Icctives- 2  to  4       Electives- 2  to  4 


Total   16  to  18  Total   16  to  18 

Third  Year 

Chem.    247— Elementary    Physical  Chem.  247— Elementary  Physical 

Chemistry,  or  Zool..  333-Ver-  Chemistry,  or  Zool.  333-Ver- 

tebrate   Embryology    4  or  .5  tebrate  Embryology   4  or  5 

Modern  Language* 4  Modern  Language* 4 

Electives' 3  to  10  Electives- 3  to  10 


Total   16  to  18  Total   16  to  18 


Prenursing  Curriculum 


To  qualify  for  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing,  a  student  must  complete  a 
two-year  program  at  the  Urbana  campus  or  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  at 
Navy  Pier,  followed  by  thirty  to  thirty-six  months  of  professional  training  in  one  of  the 
affiliated  hospitals  in  Chicago.  The  four  affiliated  hospitals  are  Cook  County,  Michael 
Reese,  Presbyterian,  and  St.  Luke's  Schools  of  Nursing. 

Admission  to  the  prenursing  curriculum  is  restricted  to  students  sixteen  to  twenty- 
eight  years  old.  Students  twenty-eight  to  thirty-three  years  old  may  enter  subject  to 
approval  of  the  nursing  ad\isory  committee. 

A  minimum  of  sixty  semester  hours  is  required  in  the  preprofessional  program  as 
indicated  below: 

HOURS 

Biological  Sciences  (including  a  course  in  bacteriology)    8 

Chemistry  (one  year  of  general  and  one  semester  of  organic  chemistry)  10 

Humanities  6 

Physics  (a  course  specially  designed  for  nurses  or  a  year  of  college  phys- 
ics; special  course  not  offered  at  Urbana)    4 

Rhetoric  and  Composition    6 

Social  Sciences  (including  the  equivalent  of  a  course  in  sociology  and  a 

course  in  psychology)  12 

Physical  Education   (four  semesters)   

Electives    (one  year  of  foreign  language  recommended)    14 

Total    60 

*  Two  semesters  of  a  modern  language  (German,  French,  Spanish,  etc.)  at  the  college  level  are 
required  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Medicine.  The  equivalent  of  two  years  of  college  work  in 
a  foreign  language  is  required  of  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  the 
combined  curriculum.  (See  Prescribed  Subjects,  item  5,  page  177.) 

'  Electives  in  the  second  and  third  years  should  be  arranged  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  medical  school  which  the  student  expects  to  enter.  The  College  of  Medicine  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  recjuires  fourteen  semester  hours  from  at  least  two  of  the  following:  economics, 
history,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  and  sociology.  It  is  recommended  that  students 
who  will  be  candidates  for  a  degree  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  in  the  College  of  Medicine  plan  to  meet  the  general  education  sequence  in  social 
science  by  taking  one  of  the  following:  Hist.  Ill,  112;  Pol.  Sci.  101,  102;  Psych.  105,  106;  or 
Sociol.  104,  105.  "The  student  should  also  satisfy  the  humanities  sequence  bv  one  of  the  following: 
Phil.  101,  102,  105;  Phil.  303,  306;  Phil.  101  and  any  two  300  courses;  Phil.  102  and  any  two 
300  courses. 
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Preveterinary  Curriculum 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  preveterinary  curriculum  must  rank  in  the 
upper  half  of  their  high  school  graduating  class.  They  must  maintain  at  least  a  3.5 
average  to  remain  in  the  curriculum,  otherwise  they  will  be  transferred  to  the  general 
curriculum. 

Students  transferring  with  advanced  standing  must  have  maintained  at  least  a  3.3 
average  in  terms  of  the  University's  grading  system. 

.\   minimum  of  sixty  semester  hours  is   required  in   the   preprofessional  curriculum. 


First  Year 


riRSI     SF.MKSrER 


Rhet.   101— Rhetoric  and  Composition     3 

Zool.  101— General  Zoology   5 

Chem.  101  or  102— General  Chemistry  3  or  5 
Matli.     114— Plane     Trigonometry,    or 
Math.  101— Elements  of  Algebra  and 

Trigonometrv    2  or  3 

Hygiene  101— Health  Lectures   2 

Physical   Education    1 

Military    (men)     1 


Total  IStoli 


■SECOND    SEMES  I  ER 


Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

Bot.  100— General  Botany   4 

Chem.    105— Inorganic   Chemistry    and 

Qualitative  Analysis   5 

Physical  Education   1 

Military   (men)     I 

Electives    4  to  7 


Total    16  to  19 


Second  Year 


Physics  101— General  Physics  (Mechan- 
ics. Heat,  and  Sound)   5 

Language^    4 

Chem.    122— Elementary    Quantitative 
Analysis,  or  Chem.   133— Elementary 

Organic  Chemistry    5 

Phvsical  Education   1 

Military  (men)    1 

Electives    2  to  4 


Physics    102— General    Physics    (Light, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism)   5 

Language^    4 

Chem.  133— Elementary  Organic 
Chemistry,  or  Chem.  122 — Elemen- 
tary Quantitative  Analysis   3 

Phvsical  Education   1 

Military  (men)    1 

Electives    2  to  4 


Total   16to  H 


Total   16  to  If 


'The  students  attention   is  called   to  the  advantages  of  continuing  with  tlie  same  language  as 
was  accepted  for  admission  to  the  preveterinary  curriculum. 
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Curriculum  in  Occupational  Therapy 

This  ciuriculum,  which  is  open  to  both  men  and  women,  combines  six  semesters  of 
work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  with  five  terms  in  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine. 

The  work  on  the  Urbana  campus,  which  is  mainly  of  a  preprofessional  character,  is 
shown  below.  The  student  must  accumulate  a  minimum  of  ninety  semester  hours  and 
satisfy  all  of  the  preprofessional  requirements  before  transferring  to  the  College  of 
Medicine.  A  minimum  average  of  3.5  must  be  maintained  at  all  times  in  the  curriculum. 

First  Year 

HOURS 

Rhet.  I01-I02-Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or  D.G.S.  11 1-1 12- Verbal  Com- 
munication     6  to  8 

Zool.    101— General   Zoology    5 

Therapeutic  Techniques'   7 

Electives   (foreign   language,  history,  literature)    8  to  10 

Hygiene   101— Health  Lectures    2 

Physical  Education   2 

Total 30  to  34 

Second  Year 

O.T.  100— Occupational  Therapy  Orientation   2 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  4 

Sociol.  100— Principles  of  Sociology 3 

Therapeutic    Techniques'    15 

Physical    Education    2 

Electives'    4  to  6 

Total    '. 30  to  32 

Third  Year 

Hygiene  216.— Medical  Terminology  Correlated  with  Community  Health 

Problems    2 

Physiol.  134— Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology   5 

Physiol.  235— Kinesiology    3 

Psych.   138— Psychology  Applied  to  Occupational  Therapy   2 

Psych.  216-Child  Psychology   3 

Therapeutic  Techniques'   12 

Electives'    3  to  5 

Total 30  to  32 


'  Designated  courses  selected  with  consent  of  the  director  of  the  curriculum  from  art,  home 
economics,    physical    education,    industrial    education,    and    music. 

'Suggested  electives  are:  foreign  language,  history  (American,  English,  European),  art, 
literature,  library  science,  and  music  appreciation. 
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Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Biology 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Biological  Sciences 

and  General  Science 

This  curriculum  is  for  students  preparing  to  teach  biology  and  general  science  as 
major  areas  of  specialization.  A  minimum  of  123  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first 
two  years  of  work  in  military  and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  do  student  teaching  must  file  applications  for  admission  to  Educa- 
tional Practice  (Ed.  242)  during  the  month  of  March  in  that  semester.  Transfer  students 
and  former  students  who  are  not  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  must  make  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Ed.  242)  between  September  15  and  October 
15  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching. 

First  Year 

HOURS 

Rhetoric  and  Speech   8  or  9 

Rhet.  101-102— Rhetoric  and  Composition,  and  Speech  101— Prin- 
ciples of  Effective  Speaking;  or  D.G.S.  111-112— Verbal  Communica- 
tion 

Biological  Sciences    8  or  9 

Bot.  100— General  Botany,  and  Zool.  101  or  104— General  Zoology; 
or  D.G.S.  131-132— Biological  Science;  or  equivalent 

Foreign   Language    8 

A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  (French,  German, 
Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  Portuguese,  or  Spanish)  equivalent  to  that 
resulting  from  four  semesters  of  study  of  a  foreign  language  com- 
menced in  college  is  required.  This  requirement  is  satisfied  by  pass- 
ing French  104,  German  104  or  144,  Greek  202,  Italian  104,  Latin 
104,  Portuguese  104,  Spanish  104,  or  a  more  advanced  course  in  any 
of  these  languages.  No  credit  toward  graduation  is  given  for  a  be- 
ginning course  in  a  foreign  language  unless  it  is  continued  through 
a  full  year.  Completion  of  the  second  year  of  a  foreign  language  will 
satisfy  the  graduation  requirement  if  the  same  foreign  language  is 
pursued  in  the  University  as  is  offered  for  entrance. 

Hygiene   2 

Hygiene  101— Health  Lectures 

Electives'     I  or  5 

Physical   Education    2 

Military    (men)    2 


Minimtim   Hours   for  First   Year    34 


>  Not  more  than  onc-ihird  of  the  total  elective  hours  may  be  chosen  from  the  sciences.  The 
remainder  should  be  selected,  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser,  from  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences.  The  following  science  courses  are  especially  recommended  as  electives:  Anthrop.  107; 
Astron.  201  and  202;  Hact.  106  and  308;  Bot.  116  and  340;  Geog.  Ill  and  123;  Hort.  121  and 
242;  Math.  112  or  111;  Zool.  107,  132,  341,  and  351. 

The  following  elective  courses  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  are  especially  recommended 
as  electives:  Art  111  and  112;  Classics  101;  Econ.  102  and  103;  Engl.  101,  111,  112.  113. 
131,  253,  355,  and  356;  Rhet.  IH,  205,  and  206;  Hist.  Ill,  112,  131,  132,  181,  357.  and  304; 
Journ.  215;  Music  110  and  114;  Phil.  101,  102,  and  303;  Psych.  130,  150,  and  216;  Sociol.  100; 
D.G.S.  151-152;  and  advanced  courses  in  any  foreign  language. 
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Second  Year 

Chemistry    '>  or  3 

Chem.  101  or  102— General  Chemistry,  or  equivalent 
Education    2 

Ed.  101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching  Profession 
History     3 

Hist.  152-History  of  the  United  States,  186.5-1951 
Physiology     4 

Physiol.  103— Introduction  to  Human  Physiology,  or  equivalent 
Systematic  Botany  3 

Bot.  160— Introductory  Systematic  Botany,  or  Bot.  366— Field  Botany 

(summer  only  in  junior  or  senior  vear) 
Plant   Morphology    3 

Bot.  120— Survey  of  the  Plant  Kingdom,  or  Bot.  304— General  Plant 

Morphology  (in  junior  or  senior  year) 
Political  Science    3 

Pol.  Sci.  150— American  Government,  or  equivalent 
Psychology 4 

Psych.  100— Introduction   to  Psychology,  or  Psych.   103— Human  Be- 
havior 

Physical   Education    2 

Military    (men)    2 

Electives^    2  to  4 

Minimum  Hours  for  Second  Year 31 

Third  Year 

Education    4 

Ed.  201— Foundations  of  American  Education,  and  Ed.  240— Princi- 
ples of  Secondary  Education 

Bacteriology    5 

I  Bact.  104-105— Introductory  Bacteriology 

I  Physical    Science    8  or  9 

D.G.S.   141-142— Physical  Science,  or  one  course  each  in  astronomy, 
geology,  and  physics 

Geography     5 

Geog.  101— Elements  of  Geography,  or  equivalent 

Entomology 4  or  5 

Entom.    103— Life   of    Insects,    or   Entom.    101-102— Destructive   and 
Useful  Insects 

Ornithology 3 

Zool.  335— Ornithology 
j  Electives^    3  or  4 

Minimum  Hours  for  Third  Year 32  or  33 

Fourth   Year 

FIRST    SEMESTER 

Genetics   4  or  5 

Bot.  322— Genetics,  or  Zool.  351-352— Genetics,  or  equivalent 

Field  Zoology   3 

Zool.  304— Field  Zoology 

F.cology 3 

Bot.  381— Plant  Ecology,  or  Zool.  345— Animal  Ecology  and  Geogra- 
phy, or  Zool.  342— Wildlife  Management  and  Conservation 

Humanities    3  or  4 

I  Courses   in   English   literature,   philosophy,  or  history   (other   than 

Hist.  152) 
I  Electives'     3  or  4 

Minimum  Hours  for  First  Semester 16 

j        *  (See  footnote  on  facing  page.) 
i 
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Fourth   Year 

SECOND    SEMESTER 

Education    11 

Ed.  211— Educational  Psychology,  Ed.  241— Technic  of  Teaching  in 
the  Secondary  School,  Ed.  242— Educational  Practice  in  Secondary 
Education 

Biology     2 

Bot.  306  or  Zool.  306— Biology  for  Teachers 


Minimum  Hours  for  Second  Semester    13 

Fifth  Year 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Biological  Sciences 

and  General  ScieJice 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of   Master  of  Science  in   the  Teaching  of  the  Biological ! 
Sciences  and  General  Science   must  earn  four  units  in  biological  sciences,   t^vo   units  in 
education,   and    two   units   in   electives.  The   courses   in   the   biological   sciences   and   ihei 
electives  must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser.  The  electives  may  be  in  thct 
biological   sciences,   in   education,   or,   in   exceptional   cases,  in   other  fields.  A   course  in 
biological  chemistry  and  one  in  experimental  psychology  are  strongly  advised. 

UNITS 

Biological  Sciences    4 

Electives     2 

Ed.  31 1— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers   i/G 

Ed.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School   i/o 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education i^ 

Ed.  302— History  of  American  Education  y,, 

Ed.  303— Comparative  Education   i/| 

Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Education    i/^ 

Total    8 

BIOLOGY  AS  A  FIRST  UNDERGRADUATE  MINOR 

HOURS 

Bact.  104-105— Introductory  Bacteriology   f) 

Bot.  100— General  Botany   4 

Entom.  101-102— Destructive  and  Useful  Insects   5 

Zool.   101— General  Zoology    5 


Total    19 

BIOLOGY  AS  A  SECOND  UNDERGRADUATE  MINOR 

HOURS 

Bot.   100— General   Botany 4 

Entom.   101— Destructive  and   Useful  Insects    3 

Physiol.  103— Introduction  to  Human  Physiology 4 

Zool.   101— General  Zoology   5 

Total    16 
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GENERAL  SCIENCE  AS  AN  UNDERGRADUATE  MINOR 

HOURS 

Bot.  100— General  Botany 4 

Chem.    101    or    102— General   Chemistrv    5  or  3 

D.G.S.    141-142-PhysicaI   Science    '. 8 

Geog.   101— Elements  of   Geography    5 

Zool.    101  — General  Zoology    5 

Total 25  or  27 

Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Chemistry 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Chemistry 

1  his  curriculum  is  for  students  preparing  to  teach  physical  science  with  a  major  in 
(licinisti-y  and  with  minors  in  physics  and  mathematics.  The  courses  outlined  below  total 
1-7  to  132  hours.  A  minimum  of  125  hours  of  credit,  not  coimting  the  fust  two  years  of 
work  in  military  and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

If  the  student  has  not  had  adequate  high  school  training  in  mathematics,  he  may  be 
ictjuired  to  take  Math.  106  or  other  elementary  mathematics. 

If  the  student  has  had  no  foreign  language  in  high  school  or  if  he  does  not  continue 
in  the  University  the  same  language  which  he  began  in  high  school,  it  will  be  necessary 
lor  him  to  take  two  years  of  foreign  language  rather  than  the  one  year  specified  below. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  do  student  teaching  must  file  applications  for  admission  to  Educa- 
tional Practice  (Ed.  242)  during  the  inonth  of  March  in  that  semester.  Transfer  students 
and  former  students  who  are  not  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  must  make  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Ed.  242)  between  September  15  and  October 
15  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching. 

First  Year 

FIRST    SEMESTER  HOURS  SECOND    SEMESTER  HOURS 

Rhet.   101— Rhetoric  and  Composition     3  Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

Chem.  101  or  102 — General  Chemistry  5  or  3  Chem.    106— Inorganic   Chemistry^    ...  5 

Math.    117— Combined   Freshman  Math.    127— Combined   Freshman 

Mathematics    5  Mathematics    4 

Hvgiene      101— Health      Lectures,     or  Ed.  101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 

Elective     2  Profession     2 

Military    (men)    1  Hygiene      101— Health      Lectures,     or 

Physical  Education   1  Elective     2 

Electives^    2  Military    (men)    1 

Physical  Education    1 

Total   16  to  19  Total 17  or  18 

Second  Year 

Chem.  110— Qualitative  Analysis   5  Chem.    124— Quantitative  Analysis    ...  5 

Foreign  Language- 4  Foreign  Language- 4 

Physics  101  or  103— General  Physics  ..  5  Physics  102  or  104— General  Physics  ..  5 

Military    (men)    1  Military    (men)    1 

Physical  Education    1  Physical  Education    1 


Total   15  or  16  Total   15  or  16 


I  ^A  student  who  takes  Chem.  102  rather  than  Chem.  101,  and  who  is  to  take  four  semesters 
of  foreign  language  in  the  University,  should  commence  his  language  in  the  first  semester  of  his 
'university  career.  This  will  necessitate  postponing  each  chemistry  course  (except  Chem.  102)  by  one 
jsemester. 

I        ^  A  student  who  completed  his  foreign  language  requirement  in  high  school  should  take  Math. 
137  and   147  in   the  sophomore  year,  rather  than   in   the   junior  year. 
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Third  Year 


Chem.   133— Eleineiuaiy  Organic 

Chemistry,    or    Chem.    234— Organic 

Chemistry     5 

Math.   137-Calculus'    3 

Physics    3 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology     4 
Speech     101— Principles     of     Effective 
Speaking-      3 


Chem.  240-241— Elementary  Physical 
Chemistry,  or  Chem.  350— Biochem- 
istry     4  or  5 

Ed.     201— Foundations     of    American 

Education     2 

Ed.  240— Principles  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation         2 

Math.  147-Calculus^ 3 

Physics    3 

Elective     2 


Total 


18  Total 

Fourth  Year 

(Semesters   are   interchangeable) 


,16  or  17 


Hist.  152— History  of  the  United  States, 

1865-1951    3 

Math.  301   or  302— Eundaniental  Con- 
cepts of  Mathematics  3 

Physics    3 

Pol.    Sci.    150— American    Government  3 

Chemistry  Elective    2 

Other   Electives    2 


Ed.  211— Educational  Psychology    ....     3 
Ed.  241— Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary  School  4 

Ed.   242— Educational  Practice  in  Sec- 
ondary Education    5 


Total  16 


Total     12 


Fifth  Year 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Chemistry 


Chemistry    4 

Electives    2 

Ed.  31 1— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers i/2 

Ed.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School i^ 

Two  of  the  following  courses: 

Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education    Y2 

Ed.  302— History  of  American  Education   i/^ 

Ed.  303— Comparative  Education  i^ 

Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Education   i/^ 


Total 


UNDERGRADUATE  MINOR  IN  CHEMISTRY 

HOURS 

Chem.   101   or   102— General  Chemistry    5  or  3 

Chem.   105— Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis   5 

Chem.  122— Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis  5 

Chem.    133— Elementary   Organic   Chemistry    5 


Total 18  to  20 


'  A  student  who  completed  his  foreign  language  requirement  in  high  school  should  take  Math. 
137   and    147   in    the  sophomore   year,   rather   tliaii   in    the  junior  year. 

'The   speech    requirement    is   satisfied    if    the   student    has    taken    D.G.S.    Ill    and  D.G.S.    IIS 

in  place  of  Rhct.  101   and  102.  J 
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Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  English 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  English 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  130  to  136  hours.  A  minimum  of  128  hours  of 
credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  military  and  physical  education,  is 
required  for  graduation. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor  consisting  of  a  minimum  of 
sixteen  hours.  In  addition,  beginning  teachers  may  need  to  complete  a  second  teaching 
minor  of  sixteen  semester  hours.  Desirable  teaching  combinations  with  English  include 
art,  music;  double  minors  in  Prench  and  Latin;  German  and  Latin;  history  and  music; 
history  and  physical  education;  home  economics  and  physical  education;  Latin  and 
music;  Latin  and  physical  education;  Latin  and  Spanish;  music  and  physical  education; 
speech  and  Latin;  speech  and  nuisic;  speech  and  physical  education;  journalism  and  his- 
tory; journalism  and  Latin;  speech  and  history. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the  year 
they  expect  to  do  student  teaching  must  file  applications  for  admission  to  Educational 
Practice  (Ed.  242)  during  the  month  of  March  in  that  semester.  Transfer  students  and 
former  students  who  are  not  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  must  make  application 
for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Ed.  242)  between  September  15  and  October  15 
of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching. 

First   Year 


FIRST    SEMESIER  HOURS 

Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
or  D.G.S.  Ill— Verbal  Communica- 
tion     3  or  4 

Foreign  Language'  4 

Mathematics  or  Science-    3 

Hygiene  101— Health  Lectures  2 

Military  (men)    1 

Physical  Education    1 

Electives   3 


SECOND    SEMESTER  HOURS 

Rhet.  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
or  D.G.S.  112— Verbal  Communica- 
tion     3  or  4 

Foreign   Language'    4 

Mathematics  or  Science-    3 

Military    (men)     1 

Physical  Education    1 

Electives    5 


Total   16  to  1^ 


Total   16  to  18 


Second   Year 


I   Ed.   101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 

Profession     2 

\   Engl.  113— .\merican  Literature  3 

Engl.  131— Introduction  to  Shakespeare  3 

Foreign  Language' 4 

Speech  Electives 3 

Military  (men)    1 

Physical  Education    1 

Total  16  or  17 


Engl.  114— American  Literature 3 

Pol.  Sci.  150— American  Governmciu   .  3 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  4 

Foreign  Language' 4 

Military  (men)    1 

Physical  Education    1 

Electives   2 


Total 17or  1^ 


I  'A    reading    knowledge    of    a    foreign    language     (French,    German,    Greek,    Italian,     Latin, 

Portuguese,    or   Spanish)    equivalent    to    that   resuhing   from    four   semesters    of   study   of   a    foreign 

language  commenced    in   college    is    required.   This   requirement   is  satisfied  by  passing  French   104, 

German    104   or   144,   Greek   202,   Italian    104,    Latin    104,   Portuguese    104,   Spanish    104,  or  a   more 

I   advanced  course  in  any  of  these  languages.  No  credit  toward  graduation  is  given  for  a  beginning 

I   course  in  a  foreign  language  unless  it  is  continued  through  a  full  year.  Completion  of  the  second 

1   year  of   a   foreign   language   will  satisfy   the  graduation   requirement  if   the  same  foreign  language 

;   IS  pursued  in  the  University  as  is  offered  for  entrance. 

^  Six   semester    hours    of   natural   science   are   required.    The   courses   in   biological   science   and 
physical    science    in    the    Division    of    General    Studies    are    especially    recommended. 
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Third  Year 


Rhet.  216— Modern  Eno;lish  Grammar  3 

English    Electi\cs'    6 

Speech    141— Oral   Interpretation   of 

Literature    3 

Mist.      152— History     of     the     United 

Slates,  1865-1951    3 

Elect  i\es    3 


Total 


18 


Ed.     201— Foundations     of     American 

Education     2 

Ed.  240— Principles  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation      2 

Lib.    Sci.    304— Library    Materials    for 

Adolescents    .'5 

Engl.  355— Survey  of  English  Literature  3 

Rhet.   133— Expository  ^Vriting   3 

Journ.  308— High  School  Journalism   .  3 

Total 16 


Fourth  Year 


Engl.  356— Survey  of  English  Literature     3 
Electives^   (four  of  which   must   be  in 
English)    12 


Total     15 


Ed.  211— Educational  Psychology  ....  3 
Ed.    219 — Remedial    Reading    in    the 

High  School    3 

Ed.   241— Technic  of  Teaching  in   the 

Secondary    School    5 

Ed.  242 — Educational  Practice  in  Sec- 

ondarv    Education     5 


Total 16 


Fifth  Year 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  English 

UMTS 


English^    2 

Electives    1 

Ed.    311— Psychology    of   Learning   for 

Teachers     I/2 

Ed.     312 — Mental     Hygiene     and     the 

School    1/2 


UMTS 

English-    2 

Electives    1 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education   .       1 ;. 
Ed.   302— History  of  American  Edu- 
cation            I  J 

Ed.  303— Comparative  Education  . .  .        i ;. 
Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Edu- 
cation            1, '. 


Total  4 


Total 4 


UNDERGRADUATE  MINOR  IN  ENGLISH 

HOURS 

Rhet.    101-102-Rhetoric    and    Composition,    or    D.G.S.    11 1-1 12-VcrbaI 

Communication    6  or  S 

Engl.  113-1 14— American  Literature   6 

Rhet.   133— Expository  Writing   3 

Engl.  355-356— Survey  of  English  Literature  6 


Total 21  to  23 


i 


'Six  of  the  ten  hours  of  English  electives  iinist  be  in  courses  restricted  to  luhaiuecl  under- 
graduates. 

^  Rhet.  480  is  especially  recommended.  Oaiulidates  lor  junior  college  teaching  should  lake 
Rhet.  480. 
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Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  French 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  French 

A  minimum  of  120  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  mili- 
tary and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation.  Copies  of  a  sample  curriculum  in 
mimeographed  form  are  available  at  230  Lincoln  Hall  and  at  105  Gregory  Hall.  All 
programs  must  include  the  courses  listed  below. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the  year 
they  expect  to  do  student  teaching  must  file  applications  for  admission  to  Educational 
Practice  (Ed.  242)  during  the  month  of  March  in  that  semester.  Transfer  students  and 
former  students  who  are  not  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  must  make  application  for 
admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Ed.  2-12)  between  September  15  and  October  15  of  the 
fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student  Teaching. 

HOURS 

Education    17 

Ed.   101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching  Profession    2 

Ed.  201— Foundations  of  American  Education   2 

Ed.    21 1— Educational    Psychology    3 

Ed.  240— Principles  of  Secondary  Education  2 

Ed.  241— Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School   3 

Ed.  242— Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education 5 

(Ed.  211,  241,  and  242  are  to  be  taken  concurrently.) 

General  Education    16 

Sixteen  hours  are  required  in  approved  sequences  from  at  least  two 
of  the  follo\\ing  areas:  biological  science,  physical  science,  social  sci- 
ence. (See  list  of  approved  sequences  under  the  general  curriculum 
in  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.) 

Hist.  152-History  of  the  United  States,  1865-1951   3 

Hygiene    101— Health    Lectures    2 

Military   (men)    4 

Physical  Education  4 

Pol  Sci.  150— American  Government   3 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology   4 

Rhetoric  and  Speech   8  or  9 

Rhet.  101-102— Rhetoric  and  Composition;  Speech  101— Princi- 
ples of  Effective  Speaking,  or  Speech  141— Oral  Interpreta- 
tion  of  Literature    9 

or  D.G.S.  1 1 1-1 12-\'erbal  Communication  8 

Teachers'   Major  in   French    36 

French  101-102— Elementary  Course  8 

French  103-104-Modern  French   8 

French    201-202— Introduction    to    French   Literature    6 

French  21 1-212-Oral   French    4 

French   213-214— Composition    4 

French  215-216— Advanced  Conversation  4 

French  282— Methods  of  Teaching  French 2 

Teachers'  Minor  at  least  16 

Desirable  teaching  combinations  with  French  include  English, 

foreign  languages,  history,  music,  and  physical  education. 

A  double  major  in  French  and  English  and  a  double  major  in 

French  and  Latin  with  English  or  history  as  a  minor  subject 

are  also  recommended.  Additional  hours   toward  certification 

may  be  gained  from  basic  courses  credited  from  a  secondary 

school. 

Eiectives    1 5  to  1 4 

Advanced  courses  in  French  civilization  and  literature  are  rec- 
ommended, particularly  for  students  who  have  completed  basic 
French  courses  in  secondary  school.  Other  courses  in  language 
and  literature,  geography,  history,  philosophy,  art,  and  music 
are  also  recommended. 

Total at  least  120 
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Fifth  Year 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  French 

The  student's  program  will  be  worked  out  in  conference  with  the  adviser  in  the 
major  area  of  specialization.  The  program  will  total  a  minimum  of  eight  units  or  31i 
semester  hours  for  two  semesters.  French  409  and  410  are  required. 

UNITS 

French  409— The  Phonetics  of  French,  and  French  410— .Advanced  Syntax  2 

French    2 

Ed.  31 1— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers  i/^ 

Ed.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School  i/^ 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed  301— Philosophy  of  Education i/^ 

Ed.  302— History  of  American  Education   i/^ 

Ed.  303— Comparative  Education i/^ 

Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Education  y^ 

Electives   2 

Total 8 

UNDERGRADUATE  MINOR  IN  FRENCH 

The  minor  in  French  requires  four  hours  of  oral  work  supplementary  to  courses  101, 
102,  103,  and  104.  Total  hours  required  may  be  reduced  by  entrance  credits  in  French. 
Additional  courses  recommended  are  French  201,  202,  213,  214,  215,  and  216. 

HOURS 

French   101-102— Elementary  Course    8 

French  103-104— Modern  French  8 

French  21 1-212-Oral  French   4 

Total 20 


Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Geography 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  127  to  131  houis.  A  minimum  of  123  hours  of 
credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  military  and  physical  education,  is 
required  for  graduation. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor  consisting  of  a  minimum  of 
sixteen  semester  hours.  In  addition,  the  beginning  teacher  of  geography  may  need  to  be 
prepared  to  teach  a  second  minor  requiring  a  minimum  of  sixteen  hours.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  the  minor  or  minors  supplement  the  nature  of  the  major.  A.  major 
that  is  directed  toward  physical  geography  should  select  a  minor  from  biology  or  geology, 
whereas  a  major  directed  toward  cultural  geography  should  select  a  minor  from  the 
social  sciences.  However,  the  combining  of  a  physical  geography  major  with  a  social 
studies  minor  or  a  cultural  geography  major  with  a  physical  science  minor  is  advantageous 
for  candidates  expecting  to  teach  in  small  high  schools.  For  those  whose  major  is 
directed  toward  regional  geography,  a  second  minor  in  foreign  language,  especially  the 
language  of  the  major  region  of  specialization,  is  recommended.  A  minor  in  economic  and 
commercial  subjects  is  another  possibility. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  do  student  teaching  must  file  applications  for  admission  to  Educa- 
tional Practice  (Ed.  212)  during  the  month  of  March  in  that  semester.  Transfer  students 
and  former  students  who  are  not  enrolled  tluring  tlic  spring  semester  must  make  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Ed.  242)  between  September  15  and  Octo- 
ber 15  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching. 
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First  Year 

FIRST   SEMESIER                                     HOURS  SECOND    SEMESTER                                  HOUI 

Geog.  101— Elements  of  Geography*  . .     5  Geog.  104— World  Regional  Geography  3 

Rhet.   101— Rhetoric  and  Composition     3  Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

Foreign  Language- 4  Foreign  Language- 4 

Military   (men)   1  Hygiene  101— Health  Lectures  2 

Physical  Education    1  Military   (men)  1 

Electivcs   3  Physical  Education    1 

Electives 3 


Total   16  or  17  Total   16  or  17 

Second  Year 

Geography   3  Geography   3 

Ed.   101— The  Nature  of  the  Teacliing  Military    (men)   1 

Profession     2  Physical  Education    1 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  4  Electives    12 

Speech   101— Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking     3 

Military    (men;   1 

Physical  Education    1 

Electives   3 


Total  16  or  17  Total  16  or  17 

Third  Year 

Geography   4  Geography   6 

Ed.     201— Foundations     of     Ameritan                 Pol.  Sci.  150— American  Ciovernment   .      3 
Education     2  Electives   8 

Ed.  240— Principles  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation         2 

Hist.  152— History  of  the  United  States, 
1865-1951    3 

Electives   5 


Total  16  Total 17 

Fourth   Year 

Ed.  21 1— Educational   Psychology   ....     3  Geography   6 

Ed.   241— Technic  of  Teaching  in    the  Geog.  371— Inlvoduction  to  Research   .     2 

Secondary  School   5  Electives   9 

Ed.  242— Educational   Practice  in 

Secondary  Education 5 


Total 13  Total   17 


'  Of  the  thirty-luo  hoiiis  of  geography  required  for  certification,  ten  hours  must  consist  of 
Geog.  101,  104,  and  371.  The  remaining  twenty-two  hours  may  be  selected  by  permission  of  the 
adviser  from  the  course  offerings  of  the  department  of  geography,  including  in  the  selection  at 
least  one  course  from  each  of  the  following:  physical  geography;  economic,  social,  or  political 
geography;  regional  geography;  and  geographic  techniques. 

*A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  (German,  French,  Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  Portu- 
guese, or  Spanish)  equivalent  to  tliat  resulting  from  four  semesters  of  study  of  a  foreign  language 
commenced  in  college  is  required.  This  requirement  is  satisfied  by  passing  French  104,  German 
104  or  144,  Greek  202,  Italian  104,  Latin  104,  Portuguese  104,  Spanish  104,  or  a  more  advanced 
course  in  any  of  these  languages.  No  credit  toward  graduation  is  given  for  a  beginning  course 
in  a  foreign  language  unless  it  is  continued  through  a  full  year.  Completion  of  the  second  year 
of  a  foreign  language  will  satisfy  the  graduation  requirement  if  the  same  foreign  language  is 
pursued    in    the    University    as    is    offered    for   entrance. 
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Fifth  Year 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography 

UNITS  UMIs 

Gcog.  495— Ad\  anced  Studies  in  ^cog-  49 1— Research 1 

Geography   1  Geography  Elective   1 

Geography  Elective  1  Electives   1 

Electives   1           Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.  311— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education   .        i  ■> 

Teachers     I/2           Ed.  302— History  of  American 

Ed.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the  Education     i/., 

School   I/2           Ed.  303— Comparative  Education    .  .        i/(, 

Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of 


Education 


Total 4  Total 4 

UNDERGRADUATE   MINOR   IN   GEOGRAPHY 

HOURS 

Geog.  101— Elements  of  Geography   5 

Geog.   105— Introductory  Economic  Geography    3 

Geography  (regional  courses)' 8 

Total 16 

Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  German 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  German 

A  minimum  of  120  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  military 
and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation.  Copies  of  a  sample  curriculum  in 
mimeographed  form  are  available  at  230  Lincoln  Hall  and  at  105  Gregory  Hall.  All  pro- 
grams must  include  the  courses  listed  below. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  do  student  teaching  must  file  applications  for  admission  to  Educa- 
tional Practice  (Ed.  242)  during  the  month  of  March  in  that  semester.  Transfer  studcnis 
and  former  students  who  are  not  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  must  make  r.pplici 
tion  lor  admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Ed.  242)  between  September  15  and  Octo- 
ber 15  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching. 

HOURS 

Education    17 

Ed.  101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching  Profession  2 

Ed.  201— Foundations  of  American  Education    2 

Ed.  211— Educational  Psychology   3 

Ed.  240— Principles  of  Secondary  Education   2 

Ed.  241— Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School 3 

Ed.  242— Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education  5 

(Ed.  211,  241,  and  242  are  to  be  taken  concurrently.) 

General   Education    16 

Sixteen  hours  are  required  in  approved  sequences  from  at  least 
two  of  the  following  areas:  biological  science,  physical  science, 
social  science.  (See  list  of  approved  sequences  under  the  gen- 
eral curriculum  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.) 

Hist.  152-History  of  the  United  States,  1865-1951    3 

Hygiene   101— Health  Lectures    2 

Military  (men)  4 

Physical  Education   4 

'  It  is  rccomnicndccl  that  regional  couises  be  taken  in  related  sequences,  such  a.s  Eastern  and 
Western  North  .America,  Caribbean  and  South  America.  These  courses  should  be  selected  from 
C.cog.   Ill,  221,  222,  231,  2.S2.  313,  .342,  and  351. 
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Pol.  Sci.   150— American  Government    3 

Psych.    100— Introduction    to   Psychology    4 

Rhetoric  and  Speech    8  or  9 

Rhet.  101-102— Rhetoric  and  Composition;  Speech  101— Prin- 
ciples of  Effective  Speaking,  or  Speech  141— Oral  Interpre- 
tation   of    Literature    9 

or  D.G.S.  1 1 1-1 12— Verbal  Communication  8 

Teachers'  Major  in  German    42  to  44 

German  101-102— Elementary  Course' 8 

German  103— Intermediate  Course 4 

German    104— Intermediate   Course,  or  German   144— Scientiiic 

German    4 

German  210— Masterpieces  of  German  Literature   3 

German  211-212— Conversation  and  Writing^ 4 

German  246— .\d\  anced  Conversation  and  Writing   2 

German  251— Modern  German  Fiction,  German  252— Modern 
German  Drama,  or  German  260— Lyrics  and  Ballads    ....      3 

German  281— Teachers'  Course  2 

German  301-302— Survey  of  German  Literature,  German  311-312 
—Goethe  and  Goethe's  Faust,  or  German  331-332— German 

Classics   6 

German  360— Introduction  to  German  Phonetics  2 

Art  111— Introduction  to  Ancient  and  Medieval  Art,  Engl.  SOS- 
Introduction    to   Comparative   Literature,   or   Music    110— 

Appreciation    of    Music     2  or  3 

Art    112— Introduction    to    Renaissance    and    Modern   Art,    or 

Music    114— Appreciation    of    Music    2  or  3 

Teachers'  Minor    at  least  16 

Desirable  teaching  combinations  with  German  include  English, 
French,  history,  Latin,  music,  physical  education,  or  Spanish. 
A  double  major  in  German  and  English  with  Latin  or  history 
as  a  minor  is  also  recommended. 

Electives   9  to  6 

Recommended  electives  are  Art  111,  112,  Engl.  363,  364,  Music 
110,  114,  117,  Phil.  101,  advanced  German  courses  not  included 
in  the  minimum  program,  and  other  language  and  literature 
courses. 


Total  at  least  120 

Fifth  Year 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Gerinan 

The  work  will  be  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student  on  the  basis 
of  his  preparation  and  the  demands  of  his  teaching  position.  Since  all  the  classes  he  attends 
will  be  small,  special  attention  will  always  be  given  to  his  professional  needs. 

Courses  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  list: 

UNITS 

Courses  to  be  chosen  from  the  following   2  to  2i/^ 

German  301— German  Literature  to  the  Eighteenth  CenturA-  .  .  1 

German  302— German  Literature  Since  the  Eighteenth  Century  I 

German  31 1— Goethe   1 

German  312— Goethe's  Funsl I 

German  320— History  of  German  Cixilizalion   1 

German  331— German  Classics  I  (Lessing,  Herder,  ^^"icland)   .  .  1 
German   332— German   Classics   II    (Schiller,   Kleist,   Holderlin, 

Jean  Paul)     1 

German  415— Middle  High  German   I 

'  .Students    are   advised    to   register   in    the   intensive    (spoken)   sections   of   ihis   course. 
-Students  who  have   taken  the  intensive    (spoken)  sections  of  German   101-102  may  be  excused 
from  German  211. 
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German  Courses  Open  Only  to  Graduates  (numbered  400  and  up) lV^to2 

Ed.  311— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers   i/^ 

Ed.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School   1/2 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education   1/2 

Ed.  302— History  of  American  Education   1^ 

Ed.  303— Comparative  Education   I/2 

Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Education  V4 

Electives     " 2 

Total 8 


UNDERGRADUATE  MINOR  IN  GERMAN 

HOURS 

German  101-102— Elementary  Course  8 

German  103— Intermediate  Course  4 

German    104— Intermediate  Course,   or   German    144— Scientific   German  4 
Five  hours  selected  from  the  following: 

German  210— Masterpieces  of  German  Literature    3 

German  21 1— Conversation  and  Writing 2 

German  212— Conversation  and  Writing 2 

German  246— Advanced  Conversation  and  Writing   2 

Total     21 


Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Latin 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin 

A  minimum  of  120  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  military 
and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

Copies  of  a  sample  curriculum  in  mimeographed  form  are  available  at  126  Lincoln 
Hall  and  at   105  Gregory  Hall.  All  programs  must  include  the  courses  listed  below. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  do  student  teaching  must  file  applications  for  admission  to  Educa- 
tional Practice  (Ed.  242)  during  the  month  of  March  in  that  semester.  Transfer  students 
and  former  students  who  are  not  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  must  make  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Ed.  242)  between  September  15  and  Octo- 
ber 15  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Oflice  of  Student 
Teaching. 

HOURS 

Education    17 

Ed.  101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching  Profession  2 

Ed.  201— Foundations  of  American  Education   2 

Ed.  21 1— Educational  Psychology 3 

Ed.  240— Principles  of  Secondary  Education   2 

Ed.  241— Tcchnic  of  Teaching  in  the  Sccondarv  School   3 

Ed.  242— Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education   5 

(Ed.  211,  241,  and  242  are  to  be  taken  concurrently.) 

General  Education 16 

Sixteen  hours  are  required  in  approved  sequences  from  at  least 
two  of  the  following  areas:  biological  science,  phvsical  science, 
social  science.  (See  list  of  approved  .sequences  under  the  general 
curridihun  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.) 

Hist.  152-History  of  the  United  States.  18fi5-10ril    3 

Hygiene   101— Health  Lectures    2 

Military    (men)    4 

Physical  Education    4 

Pol.  Sci.  150— .American  Government   3 

Psych.    100— Introduction   to  P.sychology    ; 4 
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Rhetoric  and  Speech   8  or  9 

Rhet.  101-102— Rhetoric  and  Composition,  Speech  101— Prin- 
ciples of  Effective  Speaking,  or  Speech  141— Oral  Interpreta- 
tion of  Literature  9 

or  D.G.S.  1 11-112— Verbal  Communication   8 

Teachers'  Major  in  Latin'   ! 34  to  42 

Latin  101-102— Elementary  Latin   8 

Latin  103-104— Intermediate  Latin   8 

Latin  113-1 14— Latin  Composition   4 

Latin  201-202— Survey  of  Latin  Literature 0 

Latin   301— Livy   and  Tacitus,  Latin  302— Horace,  Latin   303— 

Cicero,  Latin  304— \'ergil  (any  two)   0 

Latin  311-312— Advanced  Latin  Composition   4 

Latin  162— Roman  Private  Life 1 

Classics  101— Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome   2 

Hist.   383-The  Roman   Republic    3 

Teachers'   Minor    at  least  16 

Desirable  teaching  combinations  with  Latin  include  a  minor  in 
English  or  Spanish,  a  double  minor  in  English  and  Spanish,  a 
double  major  in  Latin  and  English  or  Latin  and  a  foreign 
language  (Spanish,  French,  or  German),  or  any  combination  of 
language  with  an  additional  minor  in  social  studies,  physical 
education,  or  library  science.  Additional  hours  toward  certifica- 
tion may  be  gained  from  basic  courses  credited  from  secondary 
school. 

Electives    1 7  to  8 

Recommended  electives  are  Greek  101,  102,  201,  202;  Hist.  181, 
182,  381;  Humanities  301;  Phil.  303;  and  advanced  courses  in 
Latin. 


Total   at  least  120 

Fifth  Year 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin 
The  work  will  be  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student  on  the  basis 

of  his  preparation  and  of  the  demands  of  his  teaching  position.  Since  all  the  classes  he 

attends  will  be  small,  special  attention  will  always  be  given  his  professional  needs. 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  earn  four  units  in  Latin  and  two  units  in  education. 

At  least  two  of  the  units  in  Latin  must  be  in  courses  numbered  400  or  above.  Courses  are 

to  be  chosen  from  the  following  list: 

UNITS 

Latin  Courses  Open  Only  to  Graduates 2 

Courses  to  be  chosen  from  the  following   2 

Latin  301— Livy  and  Tacitus    i/> 

Latin  302— Horace i/| 

Latin  303— Cicero   i/, 

Latin  304-Vergil i/, 

Latin  311— Advanced  Latin  Composition  iZ 

Latin  312— Advanced  Latin  Composition  i/, 

Ed.  31 1— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers   '. . .   y^ 

Ed.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School   \/o 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education   14 

Ed.  302— History  of  .American  Education   1/2 

Ed.  303— Comparative  Education    1/2 

Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Education   i^ 

Electives 2 

Total 8 

1  Students  entering  with  two  units  of  high  school  Latin  will  begin  with  Latin  103;  those 
entering  with  three  units  will  begin  with  Latin  104;  those  entering  with  four  units  will  begin 
with  Latin  201  and  will  add  one  more  course  from  301-304. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  MINOR  IN  LATIN 

HOURS 

Latin  101  and  102— Elementary  Latin,  or  two  years  of  high  school  Latin  8 

Latin  103— Intermediate  Latin,  or  three  years  of  high  school  Latin  ....  4 

Latin  104— Intermediate  Latin,  or  four  years  of  high  school  Latin   4  i 

Latin    113-114 — Latin    Composition     4  ' 

Latin  201-202 — Survey  of  Latin  Literature   6 

Latin  201  and  202  may  be  omitted  when  the  study  of  Latin  is  begun  in  college.  One 
course  (three  houns)  from  Latin  301,  302,  303,  or  304,  in  addition  to  Latin  201  and  202, 
is  required  for  those  entering  college  with  four  years  of  high  school  Latin. 

The  total  number  of  hours  in  Latin  required  lor  a  minor  will  thus  vary  as  follows: 

HOURS 

a.  When  Latin  is  begun  in  college   20 

b.  When   two  years  of  high  school  Latin   have  been   accepted  for  en- 
trance        18 

c.  When  three  years  of  high  school  Latin  ha\e  been  accepted  for  en- 
trance      14 

d.  When  four  years  of  high  school  Latin  have  been  accepted  for  en- 
trance      13 

Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  /n  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

This  curriculum  offers  training  for  teachers  of  high  school  and  junior  college  courses 
in  beginning  and  advanced  algebra,  general  mathematics,  practical  mathematics,  plane 
and  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  college  algebra. 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  123  to  134  hours.  A  minimum  of  120  hours  of  credit, 
not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  military  and  physical  education,  is  required 
for  graduation. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor  consisting  of  a  minimum  of 
sixteen  semester  hours.  Acceptable  minors  include  commercial  subjects,  biology,  general 
science,  chemistry,  physics,  English,  foreign  language,  social  studies,  and  physical  education. 
Foreign  languages  acceptable  for  a  teaching  minor  are  French,  German,  Latin,  and  Spanish. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  do  student  teaching  must  file  applications  for  admission  to  F.duia 
tional  Practice  (Ed.  242)  during  the  month  of  March  in  that  semester.  Transfer  studcius 
and  former  students  who  are  not  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  must  make  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Ed.  212)  between  September  15  and  Octo- 
ber 15  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching. 

First  Year 

FIRST   SEMESTER  HOURS  SECOND    SEMESTER  IIOIRS 

Oral  and  Written  Expression*   3  or  4       Oral  and  Written  Expression*   3  or  I 

Foreign    Language-    4  Foreign  Language- -1 

Freshman  Mathematics^   5  Freshman  Mathematics^  4 

Hygiene   101— Health   Lectures    2  Speech      101— Principles     of     Effective 

Physical  Education    1  Speaking     3 

Military    (men)    1  Physical  Education    1 

Military  (men)   1 


Total  15tol7  Total     15toi: 


'  The  certification  requirement  of  oral  and  written  expression  may  be  satisfied  by  either  of  the 
following  sequences   of  courses:    D.C.S.    Ill    and    112,  or  Rliet.    101    and    102  and   Sjx^cch    101. 

-A  leading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  (French,  German,  Greek,  Italian,  Latin.  Portuguese, 
or  S[)anish)  equi\alcnt  to  that  resulting  from  four  semesters  of  study  of  a  foreign  language  com- 
menced in  college  i.s  required.  This  requirement  is  satisfied  by  passing  French  104,  German 
104  or   144,  Greek  202.  Italian   104,   Latin   104,   Portuguese   104,  Spanish   104,  or  a   more  advanced 
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Second  Year 


Biological  Science^   4 

Ed.  101— The  Nature  oi  the    1  eacliing 

Profession 2 

Humanities^  or  Social  Science" 4 

Mathematics   (Calculus)'    3  or  5  , 

Physical   Education    1 

Military  (men)    1 


Biological  Science^   4 

Hiunanities"'  or  Social  Science® 4 

Mathematics   (Calculus)'    3 

I'sych.    100— Introduction    to    Psychol- 
ogy/ or  Elective  4 

Physical  Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 


Total   14  to  17 


Total  16  or  17 


Third  Year 


Hist.  152— History  of  the  United  States, 

1865-1951    3 

Math.   301— Fundamental   Concepts  of 

Mathematics    3 

Math.  311— Advanced  Algebra   3 

Physical  Science' 4  or  5 

Elective  3 


Total  16  or  17 


Math.   302— Fundamental   Concepts  of 

Mathematics    3 

Math.  312— Advanced  Algebra   3 

Physical  Science* 4  or  5 

Pol.  Sci.  150— American  Government   .     3 
Elective 3 


Total  16  or  11 


Fourth  Year 


Ed.  201— Foundations  of  American  Ed- 
ucation         2 

Ed.  240— Principles  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation         2 

Math.  222— Advanced  Aspects  of  Eu- 
clidean  Geometry    3 

Electives   9 


Ed.  211— Educational  Psychology   ....  3 

Ed.  241— Tcchnic  of  Teaching  in   the 

Secondary  School   5 

Ed.  242— Educational  Practice  in  Sec- 
ondary  Education    5 

Math.  205— Teachers'  Course   3 


Total  16 


Total 16 


course  in  any  of  these  languages.  No  credit  toward  graduation  is  given  for  a  beginning  course 
in  a  foreign  language  unless  it  is  continued  through  a  full  year.  Completion  of  the  second 
year  of  a  foreign  language  will  satisfy  the  graduation  requirement  if  the  same  foreign  language 
is   pursued    in    the    University    as    is    offered    for    entrance. 

^  .\  student  who  enters  the  University  with  one  and  a  half  units  of  high  school  algebra  and 
one  unit  of  plane  geometry  may  satisfy  the  freshman  mathematics  requirement  by  completion  of 
either  of  the  following  sequences  of  courses:  Math.  117  and  127,  or  Math.  112,  114,  and  122. 
A  student  who  enters  the  University  with  one  unit  of  high  school  algebra  and  one  unit  of  plane 
I  geometry  will  satisfy  the  requirement  by  completion  of  the  following  sequence:  Math.  Ill, 
114,  and  122.  \  student  who  enters  the  University  without  one-half  unit  in  solid  geometry  must 
remove  this  deficiency  by  either  taking  Math.  106  or  passing  a  proficiency  examination  in  that 
course. 

■•  The  biological  science  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  completion  of  one  of  the  following 
sequences:  Physiol.  103  and  Psych.  103;  Bot.  100  and  Zool.  104;  or  D.G.S.  131  and  132.  Students 
whose  minor  teaching  subject  is  not  general  science  or  biology  and  who  elect  as  their  biological 
science  Physiol.  103  and  Psych.  103  will  have  satisfied  the  prerequisite  for  Ed.  211  and  are 
excused  from  Psych.  100.  Students  whose  minor  teaching  subject  is  either  general  science  or 
I  biology  are  required  to  take  Bot.  100  and  Zool.  104,  or  D.G.S.  131  and  132  and  Psych.  100. 
,  =  The  humanities  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  a  minor  in  the  humanities  (including 
foreign  language)  or  bv  anv  one  of  the  following  sequences:  D.G.S.  121  and  122;  D.G.S.  161 
land  162;  Engl.  121  and  122;  Humanities  211  and  212;  Hist.  Ill  and  112:  Hist.  131  and  132 
and  a  course  in  English  literature;  Engl.  253,  363,  and  364;  Classics  101,  103,  and  106;  Classics 
1 103,    106,   and    110;    Phil.    101.    102,   and    105:    Phil.    303   and    306. 

*  The  social  science  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  a  minor  in  the  social  sciences  or  by 
either    of    the    following    sequences:    D.G.S.    151    and    152;    or    Sociol.    104    and    105. 

'Those  students  who  take  Math.  117  and  127  during  their  freshman  year  should  take  Math. 
;  137  and  147  during  their  sophomore  year.  Those  students  who  take  Math.  112,  114,  and  122  or 
JMath.  Ill,  114,  and  122  must  take  Math.  132  and  142. 

*  The  physical  science  requirement  may  be  satisfied  bv  a  minor  in  chemistrv  or  by  any  one 
of    the    following    sequences:    D.G.S.    141    and    142;    Physics    101    and    102;    Physics    103' and    104. 
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Fifth  Year 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 


Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education   . 

Ed.  302— History  of  American  Edu- 
cation     

Ed.  303— Comparative  Education   . . 

Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Edu- 
cation     

Math.     317— Introduction     to     Higher 

Algebra,  or  Math.  327— Introduction 

to  Higher  Geometry   1 

Mathematics  Elective   1 

Elective     1 


Ed.  311— Psychology  of  Learning  for 
Teachers     i/^ 

Ed.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the 
School   14 

Math.  318— Introduction  to  Higher 
Algebra,  or  Math.  328— Introduction 
to  Higher  Geometry  1 

Mathematics  Elective   1 

Elective     1 


Total     4 


Total     4 


UNDERGRADUATE  MINOR  IN  MATHEMATICS 

HOUI 

Matii.  1 17  and   127— Coinljined  Freshman  Mathematics 9 

Math.  137  and  147-Calculus 6 

Math.  301— Fundamental  Concepts  of  Mathematics 3 

Math.  302— Fundamental  Concepts  of  Mathematics  (recommended  but 

not  required)    3 


Total .' 18  to  21 


Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 
and  the  Physical  Sciences 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of 
Mathematics  aiid  the  Physical  Sciences 

This  curriculum  satisfies  the  requirements  for  mathematics  as  a  major  teaching 
subject,  with  chemistry  and  physics  (also  general  science)  as  minor  teaching  subjects.  The 
courses  outlined  below  total  129  to  135  hours.  A  minimum  of  123  hours  of  credit,  not 
counting  the  first  two  years  in  military  and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  do  student  teaching  must  file  applications  for  admission  to  Educa- 
tional Practice  (Ed.  242)  during  the  month  of  March  in  that  semester.  Transfer  students 
and  former  students  who  are  not  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  must  make  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Ed.  242)  between  September  15  and  Octo- 
lier  15  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching. 

First  Year 


FIRST   SEMESrER  HOURS 

D.G.S.  Ill— Verbal  Communication   ..  4 
Math.   117— Combined  Freshman 

Mathematics    5 

Ciicm.  101  or  102— General  Chemistry  5  or  3 

Hygiene  101— Health  Lectures  2 

Physical  Education    1 

Military   (men)  1 


SECOND    SEMESTER  Ildl'l 

D.G.S.  112— Verbal  Communication  ..  I 
Math.  127— Combined  Freshman 

Mathematics    4 

Chcm.    105— Inorganic   Chemistry   and 

Qualitative  Analysis   5 

English  or  American  Literature    2 

Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men)    1 


Total  15  to  18 


Total   IGorH 
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Second  Year 


Math.  132-Calculus   5 

Chem.     122— Elemental)     Quantitative 

Analysis    5 

Biology   4 

Ed.  101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 

Profession     2 

Physical  Education    1 

Military  (men)   1 


Math.   142-Calculus   3 

Chem.    133— Elementary    Organic 

Chemistry     5 

Biology    4 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  4 

Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men)    1 


Total 17  or  18 


Total 17  or  18 


Third  Year 


Math.  301— Fundamental  Concepts  of 
Mathematics    3 

Math.   311-Advanced   Algebra    3 

Physics  103— General  Physics  (Me- 
chanics, Heat  and  Sound)   5 

Hist.  152— History  of  the  United  States, 
1865-1951    3 

Phil.  102-Logic  3 


Math.  302— Fundamental  Concepts  of 
Mathematics    3 

Math.  312— Advanced  Algebra   3 

Physics  104— General  Physics  (Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism,  Light,  and  Mod- 
ern Physics)     5 

Ed.  201— Foundations  of  American 
Education    2 

Ed.  240— Principles  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation         2 


Total 17 


Total     15 


Fourth  Year 


Math.  205— Teachers'  Course   3 

Math.  222— Advanced  Aspects  of 

Euclidean  Geometry  3 

Phil.  303-History  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Philosophy,  or  Phil.  306— His- 
tory of  Modern  Philosophy 4 

Physics  341— Electricity  and  Magnetism     3 
Pol.  Sci.  150— American  Government  .     3 


Total 16 


Ed.  211— Educational  Psychology 3 

Ed.  241— Technic  of  Teaching  in   the 

Secondary  School  5 

Ed.  242 — Educational  Practice  in  Sec- 
ondary Education    5 

Physics  342— Electricity  and  Magnetism  3 


Total 16 


Fifth  Year 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 
and  the  Physical  Sciences 


Math.     347— Introduction     to    Higher 

Analysis:    Real   Variables,   or   Math. 

343— Advanced  Calculus 1 

Chem.  240— Physical   Chemistry    1 

Ed.    311— Psychology   of   Learning   for 

Teachers     I/2 

Ed.     312— Mental     Hygiene     and     the 

School   1/2 

Elective 1 


Math.  348— Introduction  to  Higher 
Analysis:  Complex  Variables,  or 
Math.  345— Differential  Equations 
and  Orthogonal  Functions   1 

Physics  322— Theoretical  Mechanics  .  .      1 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.    301— Philosophy    of    Education       i^ 
Ed.  302— History  of  American  Edu- 
cation           1/2 

Ed.  303— Comparative  Education  ...        14 
Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Edu- 
cation        l/y 

Elective 1 


Total     4 


Total     4 
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Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Physics 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Physics 

This  program  is  for  students  preparing  to  teach  physical  science.  Students  entering 
this  curriculmn  should  ha\c  two  and  one-half  units  of  high  school  mathematics.  .A  mini- 
mum of  129  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  military  and 
physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  do  student  teaching  must  file  applications  for  admission  to  Educa- 
tional Practice  (Ed.  212)  during  the  month  of  March  in  that  semester.  Transfer  students 
and  former  students  who  are  not  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  must  make  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Ed.  242)  between  .September  15  and  Octo- 
ber 15  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching. 

First  Year 


FIRST   SEMESTER  HOl'RS 

Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
or  D.G.S.  Ill— Verbal  Communica- 
tion     3  or  4 

Hygiene  101— Health  Lectures 2 

Math.  112-College  Algebra   3 

Math.  114— Plane  Trigonometry   2 

Chem.  101  or  102— General  Chemistry  5  or  3 

Physical  Education   1 

Military    (men)     1 


SKCOXD    SEMESIER  IlOl  !• 

Rhet.  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
and  Speech  101— Principles  of  Efi^^ec- 
tive  Speaking,  or  D.G.S.  112— \'erbal 

Communication    6  or 

Math.   122— Analytic  Geometry    4 

Chem.    105— Inorganic   Chemistry   and 

Qualitative  Analysis   5 

Ed.  101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 

Profession     2 

Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men)    1 


Total   14  to  18 


Total   16  to  19 


Second  Year 


Physics     103— General      Physics     (Me- 
chanics, Heat,  and  Sound)   5 

Math.  132-Calculus   5 

Foreign  Language^ 4 

Pol.  Sci.  150— American  Government  .  3 

Physical  Education   1 

Military    (men)     1 


Physics  104— General  Physics  (Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism,  Light,  and  Mod- 
ern   Physics)    5 

Math.   142-Calculus   3 

Foreign   Language^    4 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  4 

Physical  Education    1 

Military   (men)  1 


Total  18  or  19 


Total 17  or  18 


Third  Year 


Physics       281 — Intermediate       Atomic 
Physics    •.     3 

Chem.    122— Elementary    Quantitative 
.Anahsis    5 

Hist.  152-History  of  the  United  States, 
1805-1951    3 

Electives=    6  or  7 


Physics    .360   or   260-Heat    3  or  2 

Chem.  132— Elementary  Organic 

Chemistry     3 

Ed.  201— Foundations  of  .American 

Education     2 

Ed.  240— Principles  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation         2 

Electives-    6  or  7 


Total  17  or  18 


Total  16  or  17 


I 


1  A  readinp;  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  (French,  German,  Greek,  Italian.  Latin,  Portu- 
guese, or  Spani-sh)  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from  four  semesters  of  study  of  a  foreign  language 
commenced  in  college  is  required.  This  requircTuent  is  satisfied  by  pa.ssing  French  104,  German 
104  or  144,  Greek  202,  Italian  104,  Latin  104,  Portuguese  104,  Spanish  104,  or  a  more  advanced 
course  in   any  of  these  languages.   No  credit  toward   graduation  is  given   for  a  beginning  course  in 
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Fourth  Year 

Physics   (241  or  221  if  offered)  3  Ed.  211-EducationaI   Psychology   3 

Physics   270— Intermediate  Light    ....     3  Ed.  241— Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 

Electives    10  or  11  Secondary  School   5 

Ed.  242— Educational   Practice  in  Sec- 
ondary Education    5 


Total  16  or  17  Total  13 

Fifth  Year 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Physics 

UNITS 

Physics   4 

Electives 2 

Ed.  31 1— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers  i/o 

Ed.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School   i/o 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education   i/^ 

Ed.  302— History  of  American  Education  i/o 

Ed.  303— Comparative  Education   i/^ 

Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Education  i/^ 


Total 8 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Physical  Sciences 

UNITS 

Physical  Science 4 

Electives 2 

Ed.  31 1— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers  1/2 

Ed.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School  i/^ 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education   1^ 

Ed.  302— History  of  American  Education  I/2 

Ed.  303— Comparative  Education   i/^ 

Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Education  i/^ 


Total 8 

UNDERGRADUATE  MINOR  IN  PHYSICS 

HOURS 

Physics  101  and  402,  or  103  and  104-Gcneral  Physics  10 

Advanced  Physics   10 


Total 20 


I  a  foreign  language  unless  it  is  continued  through  a  full  year.  Completion  of  the  second  year 
I  of  a  foreign  language  will  satisfy  the  graduation  requirement  if  the  same  foreign  language  is 
I    pursued    in    the    University    as    is    offered    for    entrance. 

I  -  Students    are    strongly    advised    to    concentrate    tlieir   electives    to   obtain    additional    and    ap- 

j    propriate    teaching    subjects    such    as    biology.    Electives    chosen    from    the    humanities    and    social 
sciences  are  also  recommended. 
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Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Social  Studies^ 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Social  Studies 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  129  to  139  hours.  A  minimum  of  120  hours  of  credit, 
not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  military  and  physical  education,  is  required 
for  graduation. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  do  student  teaching  must  file  applications  for  admission  to  Educa- 
tional Practice  (Ed.  242)  during  the  month  of  March  in  that  semester.  Transfer  students 
and  former  students  who  are  not  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  must  make  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Ed.  242)  between  September  15  and  Octo- 
ber 15  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching. 

First  Year 


FIRST    SEMESTER  HOURS 

D.G.S.  121-History  of  Civilization''  ...  4 

Foreign  Language' 4 

Hygiene   101— Health   Lectures    2 

Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
or  D.G.S.  Ill— Verbal  Communica- 
tion     3  or  4 

Science   or  Mathematics    3 

Physical  Education    1 

Military  (men)    1 


SECOND    SEMESTER  HOIRS 

D.G.S.  122-History  of  Civilization'  ...  4 

Foreign  Language* 4 

Rhet.  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
or  D.G.S.  112— Verbal  Communica- 
tion     3  or  4 

Science  or  Mathematics   5 

Physical  Education    1 

Military  (men)    1 


Total   17  to  19 


Total   17  to  19 


Second  Year 


Ed.  101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 

Profession*    2 

Foreign  Language   4 

Pol.    Sci.    150— American    Government  3 

Social  Studies' 6 

Physical  Education    1 

Military  (men)    1 


Foreign  Language   4 

Hist.  152— History  of  the  United  States, 

1865-1951    3 

Social  Studies^ 5 

Physical  Education    1 

Military  (men)    1 

Electives   4 


Total  16  or  17 


Total  17  or  18 


*  This  is  a  specimen  cuiiituhiin  and  ni;iy  be  varied  with  the  advice  of  tlie  adviser.  However, 
all  of  the  comses  listed   in  the  curriciihim  nmst  be  taken  at  some  point  in  the  student's  schedule. 

2  Students  may  substitute  Hist.  Ill  and  112,  131  and  132,  or  181  and  182. 

'  A  student  who  has  completed  two  years  of  foreign  language  in  high  school  may  register  in 
second-year  University  courses  in  that  language. 

■*  May  be  taken  first  or  second  semester. 

''The  social  studies  requirement  is  twenty  hours  in  history  and  twenty-one  hours  in  social 
studies  other  than  history.  Hist.  151  may  be  taken  to  complete  the  Hist,  \5\-i52  sequence.  Students 
are  also  required  to  complete  twelve  to  fouricen  hours  in  advanced  courses  in  history.  In  these, 
at  least  six  hours  must  be  offered  in  .\merican  history  and  at  least  six  hours  in  European  history 
(ancient,  medieval,  English,  or  modern).  In  the  social  studies  other  than  history,  the  twenty-one 
hours  of  work  should  include  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  following:  economics,  geography, 
political  science,  sociology.  At  least  eight  hours  should  be  taken  in  each  of  two  social  studies 
fields:  economics,  geography,  political  science,  sociology. 
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Third  Year 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  4  Any  of  the  following:' 

Science  or   Mathematics    3  D.G.S.  161— Literature  and  Fine  Arts    4 

Social   Studies^    5  Engl.    101— Introduction    to    Poetry     3 

Speech     101— Principles     of     Effective  Engl.    Ill— Masterpieces    of   English 

Speaking^    3  Literature    3 

Electives   2  Phil.    102-Logic 


Total 17  Total     16  to  18 

Fourth  Year 

(Semesters  are  interchangeable.) 

Any  of  the  following:^  Ed.   211— Educational  Psychology   ....     3 

D.G.S.  162— Literature  and  Fine  Arts     4  Ed.  241— Technic  of  Teaching  in   the 

Engl.    102— Introduction    to    Drama     3  Secondary    School    4 

Engl.    112— Masterpieces    of    English  Ed.   242— Educational   Practice   in  Sec- 
Literature    3  ondary  Education    5 

Phil.  321-Ethics  and  Value  Theory     3  Electives    2  or  3 

Social   Studies^    9 

Electives  3 


Ed.  201— Foundations  of  American 
Education     2 

Ed.  240— Principles  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation         2 

Social   Studies^    7 

Electives'  2  or  3 


Total  15  or  16  Total  14  or  15 

Fifth  Year 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  iji  the  Teaching  of  Social  Studies 

UNITS 

Social  Studies  selected  from  not  more  than  three  of  the  following:  eco- 
nomics, geography,  history  (at  least  two  units),  philosophy,  politi- 
cal science,  sociology   4 

T\\'o  of  the  following: 

Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education  i/^ 

Ed.  302— History  of  American  Education    i/^ 

Ed.  303— Comparative  Education   1/2 

Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Education  1/2 

Ed.  311— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers   i/^ 

Ed.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School   i/^ 

Ed.  456— Curriculum  Problems  and  Trends  in  Specialized  Fields  of  Sec- 
ondary   Education    1 

Electives 1 


Total 


1  The  social  studies  requirement  is  twenty  hours  in  history  and  twenty-one  hours  in  social 
studies  other  than  history.  Hist.  151  may  be  taken  to  complete  the  Hist.  151-152  sequence. 
Students  are  also  required  to  complete  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  in  advanced  courses  in  history. 
In  these,  at  least  six  hours  must  be  offered  in  American  history  and  at  least  six  hours  in  European 
history  (ancient,  medieval,  English,  or  modem).  In  the  social  studies  other  than  history  the 
twenty-one  hours  of  work  should  include  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  following:  economics, 
geography,  political  science,  sociology.  At  least  eight  hours  should  be  taken  in  each  of  two 
[social    studies    fields;    economics,    geography,    political    science,    sociology. 

^Students  who  take  D.G.S.  Ill  and  112  in  their  freshman  vear  are  not  required  to  take 
Speech  101. 

'  Second-year   foreign    language   courses   may   be   used    to  satisfy   this   requirement. 

*  Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  sixteen 
semester  hours.  Desirable  teaching  combinations  with  social  studies  include  art,  commerce, 
English,  French,  German,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  Latin,  mathematics,  music,  physical 
education,  and  Spanish. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  MINORS  IN  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

OxHiai  Than  Hisiory 

For  a  minor  in  the  social  studies,  otlier  than  history,  a  student  must  complete  at 
least  eight  hours  of  work  in  each  of  two  of  the  following  subjects:  economics,  geography, 
political  science,  sociology.  The  minimum  total  recjuired  for  a  minor  is  sixteen  hours. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  students  who  earn  this  teaching  minor  will  have  earned  teaching 
majors  in  the  commercial  subjects,  which  require  eleven  hours  of  economics,  three  of  fl 
political  science,  three  of  economic  or  connnertial  geography,  and  eight  of  sociology.  These 
courses  satisfy  the  minimum  recjuirement  for  teaching  ci\ics,  community  civics,  economics, 
sociology,  contemporary  problems,  and  economic  or  commercial  geography  in  the  high 
school. 

Minor  in  History 

For  a  minor  in  history,  a  student  must  complete  five  to  six  hours  in  advanced  courses 
in  American  history,  eight  hours  in  general  European  history,  and  two  to  three  hours 
in  one  of  the  following:  English,  ancient,  medieval,  or  Latin  American  history.  Ihe 
minimum  total  required  for  a  minor  is  sixteen  hours. 

Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Spanish 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Spatiish 

A  minimum  of  120  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  military 
and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

Copies  of  a  sample  curriculum  in  mimeographed  form  are  available  at  218  Lincoln 
Hall  and  at  105  Gregory  Hall.  All  programs  must  include  the  courses  listed  below. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  do  student  teaching  must  file  applications  for  admission  to  Educa- 
tional Practice  (Ed.  242)  during  the  month  of  March  in  that  semester.  Transfer  students 
and  former  students  who  are  not  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  must  make  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Ed.  242)  between  September  15  and  Octo- 
ber 15  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching. 

HOURS 

Education    17 

Ed.  101—  1  lie  Xature  of  tiie    1  caching  Profession   2 

Ed.   201— Foundations  of  American  Education    2 

Ed.  21 1— Educational  Psychology   3 

Ed.  240— Principles  of  Secondary   Education    2 

Ed.  241— Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  Sciiool   3 

Ed.  242— Educational   Practice  in  Secondary  Education    5 

(Ed.  211,  241,  and  242  are  to  be  taken  concurrently.) 

General  Education    16 

Sixteen  hours  arc  reciuired  in  approved  sequences  from  at 
least  two  of  the  following  areas:  biological  science,  physical 
science,  social  science.  (See  list  of  approved  sequences  under  the 
general  curriculum  in  Liberal  .\rts  and  Sciences.) 

Hist!  152-History  of  the  United  States,  1865-1951   3 

Hygiene   101— Health  Lectures    2 

Military  (men)   4 

Physical  Education   4 

Pol.  Sci.   150— American  Go\crnment    3 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology    4 

Rhetoric  and  Speech    8  or  9 

Rhct.    101-102— Rhetoric   and   Composition;   Speech    101— Prin- 
ciples  of   Effective   Speaking,   or   Speech    141— Oral    Inter- 

preiaiion  of  Literature   9 

or  D.G.S.   1 1 1  -1 12-Verbal  Comuuniication    S 

Teachers'   Major  in  Spanish    43 

Spanish    101 -102— Elementary   Spanish    8 
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Spanish   103-104— Intermediate  Spanish    8 

Spanish  201-202— Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature   6 

Spanish   211-212— Intermediate  Composition  and  Conversation  6 

Spanish  215— Spoken  Spanish    4 

Spanish  280— 1  eachers'  Course 2 

Spanish    331— La    Cultura    Espanola    2 

Spanish    351— Phonetics,   and    Spanish    352— Syntax    4 

Soc.  Sci.  101  or  102— Latin  American  Civilization    3 

Teachers'    Minor    at  least  16 

Minor   teaching  subjects  which  constitute  desirable  combina- 
tions with  Spanish  include  English,  Latin,  and  history. 

Electives   1 1  or  10 

Recommended  electives  are  art,  English,  history,  music,  rlietoric, 
and  Spanish. 

Total  at  least  120 

Fifth  Year 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Spanish 

The    e.\act   character   of    the    work    in    the    fifth    year    will    be    determined    by    the 
particular  experience  and  needs  of  the  individual  student.  Each  program  will  be  worked 
ut  in  individual  conferences  between  the  adviser  in  the  major  field  and  the  student. 

UNIIS 

Spanish  (middle  group  courses,  one  to  two  units;  graduate  courses,  two  to 

three   units)    4 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education   1/2 

Ed.  302— History  of  American  Education  1/2 

Ed.  303— Comparative  Education   I/2 

Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Education   i/^ 

Ed.  311— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers  I/2 

Ed.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School  i/| 

Electives 2 

Total 8 

UNDERGRADUATE  MINOR  IN  SPANISH 

HOURS 

Spanish  101-102— Elementary  Spanish   8 

Spanish  103-104— Intermediate  Spanish   8 

Spanish   1I3-1 14— Elementary  Composition  and  Conversation   6 

Total 22 

Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Speech 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech 

This  program  is  designed  to  give  the  teacher  a  foundation  in  three  areas  of  instruc- 
tion: public  speaking,  theater  arts,  and  remedial  speech.  The  courses  outlined  below 
total  132  to  138  hours.  A  minimum  of  128  hours  of  credit.,  not  counting  the  first  two  years 
af  work  in  military  and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  do  student  teaching  must  file  applications  for  admission  to  Educa- 
tional Practice  (Ed.  242)  during  the  month  of  March  in  that  semester.  Transfer  students 
ind  former  students  who  are  not  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  must  make  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Ed.  242)  between  September  15  and  Octo- 
ber 15  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching. 
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First  Year 


FIRST   SEMESTER 


Speech      101— Principles     of     Effective 

Speaking     3 

Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
or  D.G.S.  Ill— Verbal  Communica- 
tion     3  or  4 

Foreign  Language'    4 

Science  or  Mathematics-    3 

Physical  Education    1 

Military  (men)    1 

Electives'    2 


Tolal   16  to  18 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


HOURS 


Speech    141— Oral   Interpretation    of 

Literature    3 

Rhet.  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
or  D.G.S.  112— Verbal  Communica- 
tion     3  or  4 

Foreign  Language^    4 

Science  or  Mathematics- 3 

Hygiene   101— Health   Lectures    2 

Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men)   1 


Total  16  to  18 


Second  Year 


Speech    161— Fundamentals    of   Acting  3 

Foreign  Language* 4 

Ed.  101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 

Profession     2 

Pol.    Sci.    150— American    Government  3 

English   Literature   Elective*    3 

Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men)    1 


Speech   117— Argumentation   3 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  4 

Foreign   Language*    4 

Hist.  152— History  of  the  United  States, 

1865-1951    3 

Physical  Education    1 

Military  (men)    1 

Electives  2 


.^1' 


Total  16  or  17 


Total  17  or  18 


Third  Year 

Speech  157— Elements  of  Stagecraft  ...     4  Ed.  240— Principles  of  Secondary  Edu- 

Speech  301— Introduction  to  Phonetics     3              cation    2 

English  Literature  Elective* 3  Ed.     201— Foundations     of     American 

Electives   6              Education     2 

English  Literature  Elective* 3 

Speech    221— Persuasion     3 

Electives   8 

Total 16                               Total  18 


'A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foicign  language  (French,  German,  Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  Portuguese, 
or  Spanish)  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from  lour  semesters  of  study  of  a  foreign  language  com- 
menced in  college  is  required.  This  requirement  is  satisfied  by  passing  French  104,  German  104 
or  144,  Greek  202,  Italian  104,  Latin  104,  Portuguese  104,  Spanish  104,  or  a  more  advanced  courac 
in  any  of  these  languages.  No  credit  toward  graduation  is  given  for  a  beginning  course  in  a  foreign 
language  unless  it  is  continued  through  a  full  year.  Completion  of  the  second  year  of  a  foreign 
language  will  satisfy  the  graduation  requirement  if  the  same  foreign  language  is  pursued  in  tM 
University  as  is  offered  for  entrance. 

'  Six  semester  hours  of  natural  science  are  required.  The  courses  in  biological  science  and 
physical    science    in    the    Division    of   General    Studies    are   especially   recommeniled. 

*  Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  sixteen 
semester  hours.  In  addition,  beginning  teachers  of  speech  may  need  to  complete  a  second  teaching 
minor  of  sixteen  semester  hours. 

♦The  following  courses  in  English  literature  are  especially  recommended:  Engl.  101,  102,  ISli 
281;  Rhet.  246. 
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Fourth  Year 


Speech    208— Classroom     Problems    in 

Speech  Correction   3 

Speech  255— Play  Directing 3 

Speech  375— Speech  Science 3 

Electives   8 


Ed.  211— Educational   Psychology    , 
Ed.   242— Educational    Practice   in 

Secondary  Education'  

Speech  247— Teaching  of  Speech'  . 
Electives   


Total 17 


Total 16 


Fifth  Year 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech 


Public  Speaking 

UNITS 


Ed.    311— Psychology   of   Learning   for 

Teachers 1/2 

Ed.    312— Mental    Hygiene    and    the 

School   1/2 

Speech  423— The  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle     1 

Speech  Elective 1 

Electives   1 


•/2 


UNITS 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.    301— Philosophy    of    Education 
Ed.  302— History  of  American  Edu- 
cation           i/^ 

Ed.  303— Comparative  Education  ...       i/^ 
Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Edu- 
cation           \/2 

One   and   one-half  units  chosen   from 

the  following:   1 14 

Speech   311— British   Public  Address 
Speech    312— American    Public    Ad- 
dress 
Speech  321— Modern  Rhetorical 
Theory  from  1700  to  1890 
Speech  322— Modern  Rhetorical  Theory 

from   1890   to   the  Present    

Electives   1 


V2 


Total 4 


Total 4 


Theater  Arts 


UNITS 


Ed.  311— Psychology  of  Learning  for 
Teachers 

Ed.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the 
School     1 

Speech  361— History  of  the  European 
Theater  to  the  Renaissance,  or 
Speech  362— History  of  the  European 
Theater  from  the  Renaissance  to 
1900,  or  Speech  366— Development  of 
the  American  Theater 1 

Speech  452— Problems  in  Play  Produc- 
tion in  the  School  Theater 1 

Electives'    1 


\A 


UNITS 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.    301— Philosophy    of    Education       i/^ 
Ed.  302— History  of  American  Edu- 
cation           1/^ 

Ed.  303— Comparative  Education   . .       i/^ 
Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Edu- 
cation           Yo 

Speech  352— Theories  of  Play  Produc- 
tion         1 

Speech  451— Problems  in  Play  Directing 
in  the  School  Theater 1 

Electives*    1 


Total 4 


Total 4 


'  May  be  taken  during  the  first  semester. 

*  Recommended  electives  are  advanced  courses  in  speech:  Engl.  215,  281,  335,  336,  431. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  MINOR  IN  SPEECH 

HOURS 

Speech  101— Principles  of  Effective  Speaking  3 

Speech  1 17— Argumentation   3 

Speech  141— Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature   3 

Speech   161— Fundamentals  of  Acting   3 

Speech  204— Fundamentals  of  Speech  for  Teachers  of  English 3 

Speech  301— Introduction  to  Phonetics    3 


Total 18 

Curriculum  Preparatory  to  Speech  Correction  Work 

For  tite  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  i)i  Speech  Correction 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  136  to  140  hours.  A  minimum  of  128  semester  hours 
of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  and  physical  education,  is  required 
for  graduation. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  do  student  teaching  must  file  applications  for  admission  to  Educa- 
tional Practice  (Ed.  220)  during  the  month  of  March  in  that  semester.  Transfer  students 
and  former  students  who  are  not  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  must  make  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Ed.  220)  between  September  15  and  Octo- 
ber 15  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Stucient 
Teaching. 

First  Year 

FIRST    SEMESTER  HOURS  SECOND    SEMES!  ER  HOURS 

Physiol.    103— Introduction   to   Human  Hygiene    101— Health   Lectures    2 

Physiology'     4  Language' 4 

Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition-  3  Psych.  103— Human  Behavior'   4 

Speech  105— Voice  and  Articulation  . .  2  Rhet.  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition-  3 

Language'    4  Speech     102— Principles     of     Effective 

Physical  Education    1  Speaking 3 

Military  (men)    1  Physical  Education    1 

Electives^ 3  Military  (men)    1 


Total  17  or  18  Total  17  or  18 


1 


>Chem.  101,  ZdoI.  101,  D.G.S.  i:Jl-i:?2  or  141-142  inav  be  cliosc-n.  Psych.  103  will  be  accepted  in 
lieu  of  Psych.   100. 

-  In  lieu  of  Rhet.  101  and  102  in  the  first  year,  followed  by  Si)cech  101  or  141  later,  the  student 
may  elect   D.G.S.    111-112  for  four  hours  of  credit  each  semester  of  the  first  year. 

'A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  (French,  German,  Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  Portuguese, 
or  Spanish)  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from  four  semesters  of  study  of  a  foreign  language  com- 
menced in  college  is  required.  This  requirement  is  satisfied  bv  passing  French  104,  German  104  or 
144,  Greek  202,  Italian  104,  Latin  101,  Portuguese  104,  Spanish  104,  or  a  more  advanced  course  in 
any  of  tiiese  languages.  No  credit  toward  graduation  is  gi\cn  for  a  beginning  course  in  a  foreign 
language  unless  it  is  continued  through  a  full  year.  Completion  of  the  second  year  of  a  foreign 
language  will  satisfy  the  graduation  requirement  if  the  same  foreign  language  is  pursued  in  the  Uni- 
versity as  is  offered  for  entrance. 

*  F.lectives  recommended  are  Speech    111,   117,  141,  or  another  course  approved  by  the  adviser. 
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Second  Year 


Ed.  101— The  Nature  of  the  Teaching 

Profession     2 

English*    3 

Pol.    Sci.    150— American    Government  3 

Sociol.   100— Principles  of  Sociology-.  .  3 

Physical  Education    1 

Military  (men)    1 

Electives'    3 


English'     3 

Hist.  152— History  of  the  United  States, 

1865-1951    3 

Physiol.    106— Physiology  of   the  Nerv- 
ous   System    and    the   Special   Senses  3 
Sociol.    110— Social    Factors    in    Person- 

ality=    3 

Physical  Education    1 

Military  (men)    1 

Electives^    3 


Total   15  or  16 


Total  16  or  17 


Third  Year 


Ed.  218— Remedial  Reading  in  the  Ele- 
mentary   School,    or    Ed.    219— Re- 
medial Reading  in  the  High  School     3 
Ed.   236-Child   Development   for   Ele- 
mentary   Teachers    3 

Speech  301— Introduction  to  Phonetics     3 

Speech  375— Speech  Science 3 

Speech    391— Introduction    to   Hearing 

Disorders 3 

Electives*    3 


Ed.     201— Foundations     of     American 
Education  2 

Ed.  230— Principles  of  Elementary  Edu- 
cation         2 

Ed.   237— Child   Development   for  Ele- 
mentary Teachers   3 

Ed.    317— Education    of   Exceptional 
Children   3 

Speech  376— Speech  Science   3 

Speech  393— Aural  Rehabilitation  ....     3 

Electives^    2 


Total 


If 


Fourth 

Ed.  220— Educational  Practice  in  the 
Education   of   Exceptional   Children     3 

Ed.  324— Mental  and  Educational 
Measurement  of  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren          3 

Speech  385— Speech  Correction  (with 
Laboratory)      4 

Speech  395— Audiometry  and  the  Use 
of  Hearing  Aids 3 

Electives*     5 


Total 18 

Year 

Ed.  220— Educational  Practice  in  the 
Education  of   Exceptional   Children     3 

Psych.  338— .\bnormal  Psychology,  or 
Psych.  150— Character  and  Person- 
ality         3 

Speech  388— Speech  Correction  (with 
Laboratory)    4 

Electives^    7 


Total 


18 

Fifth  Year 


Total 17 


For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Speech  Correction 

This  program  is  designed  for  teachers  who  have  completed  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Speech  Correction  at  the  University  of  Illinois  or  its  equivalent  at  a  recognized  college  or 
I  university,  and  who  desire  to  obtain  an  ad\anced  degree  in  speech  correction. 
I  Prerequisite    for    admission    is    the   four-year   curriculum   preparatory    to   speech   cor- 

I  rection  or  its  equivalent.  Students  who  have  not  met  all  of  the  requirements  of  a  four-year 
I  undergraduate  curriculum  but  who  desire  to  take  the  fifth  year  of  work  for  a  master's 
degree,  may  register  on  approval  of  the  adviser,  the  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Education, 
1  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  College. 

*  \l  least  six  semester  hours  of  English   are  required.  1  he  following  courses  are  recommended: 
I  Engl.  101,  102;  111,  112:  113,  114;  121,  122;  131. 

=  D.G.S.   1,51-152.  S.\V..\.  220  or  221   may  be  chosen. 

■'  Electives  recommended  are  .Speech  111,  117,  141.  or  another  course  approved  by  the  adviser. 
^Electives  recommended  are  Lib.  Sci.  303;  S.W..^.  220,  221;  P.E.W.  206;   Psych.  135,  150;  Home 
Econ.  205. 
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Four  units  of  speech  selected  from  the  following: 

Speech  383— Psychological  Disorders  of  Speech 

Speech  475— Experimental    Phonetics    I    

Speech  476— Experimental  Phonetics  II    

Speech  483— Seminar  in  the  Psychology  of  Speech  Disorders 

Speech  486— Advanced  Clinical  Techniques  in  Speech  and  Hearing  .... 

Speech  488— Diagnosis  of  Speech  Disorders   

Speech  481— Seminar  in  Voice  and  Articulation  Disorders   

Speech  493  and  494— Research  in  Special  Topics  1  or 

Two  units  of  education: 

Ed.  31 1— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers i/^ 

Ed.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School   i/i 

One  imit  from  the  following: 

Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education  i/^ 

Ed.  302— History  of  American  Education   i^ 

Ed.  303— Comparative  Education   1^4 

Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Education  i/^ 

Electives     2 


Total 
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Library  School 


Librarians    Learn    to    Know    Books    Inside 
and  Out 


Library   Students   Consult  with    Faculty   Member 


Library  School 


The  purpose  of  the  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  is  to  give  the  student  instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles  and 
practices  of  librarianship,  providing  the  basic  preparation  for  his  advanced 
professional  studies  in  the  fifth  year.  It  should  also  provide  him  with  an 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  possibilities  of  library  service  and  form  the 
basis  for  his  professional  development. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

Fifty-six  hours  of  University  work,  not  including  military  training  and  physical 
education,  are  required  for  entrance  into  the  Library  School.  No  specific  course  or 
sequence  of  courses  must  be  presented  for  admission  to  the  school,  but  students  taking 
their  preprofessional  work  at  the  Uni\'ersity  are  advised  to  register  in  either  the  Division 
of  General  Studies  or  the  general  curriculum  offered  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Students  in  other  colleges  in  the  University  are  advised  to  follow  the  regular 
program  in  the  college  in  which  they  are  registered.  A  scholastic  average  of  at  least  3.5 
for  the  first  two  years  of  work  is  required. 

For  undergraduates,  entrance  into  the  Library  School  is  normally  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  student's  third  year  and  no  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  student's  fourth 
year.  Transfer  students  from  other  accredited  institutions  must  meet  the  customary  ad- 
mission requirements  of  the  University  and  will  be  admitted  to  the  Library  School  under 
the  same  conditions  and  in  the  same  manner  as  students  from  the  University. 

Preprofessional  Study 

Because  of  the  variety  of  opportunities  in  library  service,  the  Library  School  will 
consider  applications  from  students  with  many  kinds  of  undergraduate  speciahzation.  A 
good    general    education,    however,    is    a    fimdamental    requirement.    Foreign    languages, 

!    literature,  history,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  natural  sciences  are  all  important  for  the 
prospective  librarian. 

The  knoAvIedge  of  foreign  languages  which  the  student  should  acquire  before  entering 

,    the  Library  School  varies  with  the  type  of  library  work  in  which  he  is  interested.  In  some 

I    fields,   such   as   school   library  service,  foreign  languages   are  relatively  unimportant.  For 
bibliographical  work,  reference,  cataloging,  and  most  types  of  work  in  college,  university, 

I    and   other  scholarly    libraries,   a   reading   knowledge   of   two   modern   foreign   languages, 

I    preferably  French  and  German,  is  essential. 

Every  student  should  have  a  strong  major  in  some  academic  field  during  his  last 
two  years  of  imdergraduate  work.  As  a  general  rule  courses  of  a  vocational  nature  should 

1    not  be  included  in  the  program  of  study. 

1  The  Assistant  Director  of  the  School  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  from  prospec- 

tive students  regarding  the  type  of  preprofessional  education  best  suited  to  their  particular 
needs  and  interests. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Each  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  Library  School  must  meet  the  gen- 
eral Uni\ersity  requirements  with  respect  to  registration,  residence,  fees,  hygiene,  militarv 
training,  physical  education,  and  rhetoric.  He  must  also  secure  credit  with  a  scholastic 
average  of  at  least  3.5  in  approved  courses  totaling  at  least  120  semester  hours.  This  total 
may  include  the  credit  accepted  for  admission  to  the  Library  School,  biu  not  the  first  two 
years  of  the  required  work  in  military  training  and  physical  education. 
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Prescribed  Subjects 

Library  Science  Courses.  A  minimum  of  eighteen  hours  in  library  science,  chosen  from 
the  following  courses:  Lib.  Sci.  201  (Use  of  Books  and  Libraries),  3  hours;  Lib.  Sci.  202 
(Library  in  the  Social  Order),  3  hours;  Lib.  Sci.  251  (Organization  and  Operation  of 
Libraries  I)  ,  3  hours;  Lib.  Sci.  252  (Organization  and  Operation  of  Libraries  II)  ,  3  hours; 
Lib.  Sci.  301  (Literature  of  the  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences),  3  hours;  Lib.  Sci.  302 
(Literature  of  Science  and  Technology),  3  hours;  Lib.  Sci.  303  (Library  Materials  for  Chil- 
dren), 3  hours;  Lib.  Sci.  304  (Library  Materials  for  Adolescents),  3  hours. 

Non-Library  Science  Courses.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  students  should  have 
completed  a  basic  introductory  course  in  each  of  the  following  subjects:  sociology,  psy- 
chology, education,  American  government,  public  administration,  and  economics.  Students 
should  also  note  carefully  the  foreign  language  requirement  for  admission  to  the  program 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Library  Science.  All  of  these  subjects  may 
be  counted  either  as  electives  or  in  computing  the  hours  in  the  subjects  of  specialization 
which  follow. 

Subjects  of  Specialization 

Students  must  specialize  in  two  subjects  selected  from  the  list  below.  Each  student 
must  complete  at  least  twenty  hours  of  approved  courses  in  his  major  subject  of  specializa- 
tion and  at  least  sixteen  hours  of  approved  courses  in  his  minor  subject  of  specialization. 
In  computing  the  hours  in  the  subjects  of  specialization,  courses  taken  in  other  colleges 
prior  to  admission  may  be  counted.  Other  subjects  not  included  in  the  following  list  may, 
if  acceptable  to  the  Library  School,  be  offered  toward  meeting  this  requirement. 

Subjects  of  specialization  are:  agriculture,  art  and  architecture,  biological  sciences, 
business  administration,  chemistry,  classics,  economics,  education,  engineering,  English, 
foreign  languages,  geography  and  geology,  history,  journalism,  law,  mathematics,  musicol- 
ogy,  philosophy,  physical  sciences,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology. 

Electives 

The  remainder  of  the  curriculum  may  be  elected  from  courses  offered  by  other  col- 
leges and  schools  in  the  University  as  approved  by  the  Director  or  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Library  School. 

Curriculum  in  Library  Science 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Library  Science 

Each  student's  program  is  planned  individually  in  consultation  with  the  .Assistant 
Director  or  another  designated  officer  of  the  school.  The  student's  special  abilities  and 
preprofessional  training,  his  interests,  and  probable  professional  future  form  the  basis  for 
selecting  his  course  of  study. 

Students  entering  the  Library  School  in  the  third  year  will  take  in  addition  to  their 
non-library  courses  the  library  science  courses  listed  as  follows: 

Third  Year 

FIRST   SEMESTER  HOURS  SECOND   SEMESTER  HOt'RS 

Lib.  Sci.  201 -Use  of  Books  and  Li-  Lib.  Sci.  202-The  Library  in  the  So- 
braries 3  cial  Order    3 

Fourth  Year 

Lib.  Sci.  251— Organization  and  Opera-  Lib.  Sci.  252— Organization  and  Opera- 
tion of  Libraries  I  3  tion  of  Libraries  II  3 

Lib.   Sci.   301— Literature   of   the   Hu-  Lib.  Sci.  302— Literature  of  Science  and 

manitics  and  Social  Sciences    3  Technology    3 
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Students  preparing  for  school  or  children's  library  work  will  follow  the  same  program 
except  they  will  substitute  Lib.  Sci.  303  (Library  Materials  for  Children)  for  Lib.  Sci.  301, 
and  Lib.  Sci.  304  (Library  Materials  for  Adolescents)  for  Lib.  Sci.  302. 

Students  entering  in  the  fourth  year  will  combine  the  third  and  fourth  year  programs 
taking  three  library  science  courses  each  semester. 

Graduate  Work 

For  students  who  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  described  above 
or  who  have  taken  its  equivalent  in  undergraduate  library  science  courses  at  other  in- 
stitutions and  who  meet  the  recjuirements  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  College,  programs 
are  arranged  which  lead  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Library  Science.  Those  stu- 
dents who  do  not  have  the  necessary  undergraduate  credit  may  remove  the  deficiency  in 
library  science  by  attending  the  summer  session  prior  to  entrance  into  the  Graduate  Col- 
lege. The  student's  educational  backgroiuid  and  prc\ioiis  training  Avill  govern  the  selection 
of  his  courses.  Each  student  will  be  encouraged  to  take  a  portion  of  his  course  work  out- 
side the  Library  School.  At  least  two  semesters  in  residence  or  the  equivalent  and  the 
completion  of  nine  units  of  graduate  work  are  required.  No  thesis  is  required  but  each 
student  will  designate  one  of  his  regular  course  papers  as  his  project  for  a  master's  degree. 

Students  desiring  to  pursue  a  program  of  study  and  research  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Library  Science  must  meet  the  customary  admission  requirements 
of  the  Graduate  College.  In  addition  the  student  must  meet  the  following  requirements 
of  the  Library  School:  (1)  a  master's  degree  in  library  science  from  an  accredited  library 
school  or  an  equivalent  acceptable  to  the  Library  School;  (2)  a  substantial  period  of 
acceptable  professional  library  experience.  The  normal  minimum  period  of  study  required 
for  securing  the  doctor's  degree  is  two  years  beyond  the  master's  degree,  during  \vhich  the 
student  is  required  to  devote  all  his  working  time  to  his  studies.  The  degree  is  conferred, 
however,  not  for  residence  during  a  certain  period,  but  for  scholarly  attainments  and 
power  of  investigation,  as  proved  by  a  thesis  and  examinations.  All  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Library  Science  must  meet  the  regulations  of  the 
Graduate  College  concerning  doctorate  degrees. 

Correspondence  regarding  admission  to  the  graduate  programs  of  the  Library  School 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Library  School  who  will  supply  the 
necessary  application  blanks.  All  applications,  transcripts,  and  other  necessary  papers  should 
be  filed  as  early  as  possible,  but  not  later  than  four  weeks  before  the  date  of  registration. 
No  student  should  complete  his  plans  for  attending  the  Library  School  until  he  has  been 
notified  of  his  admission. 
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Women's  Swimming   Class 


Exercise  Class 


ill 


School  of  Physical  Education 


The  School  of  Physical  Education  offers  a  service  program  in  physical 
education  as  well  as  professional  training  curricula  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education,  in  Health  Education,  and  in 
Recreation.  Advanced  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science  in 
Health  Education  and  in  Physical  Education  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
Physical  Education  are  offered  in  the  Graduate  College. 

All  students  entering  the  University  as  freshmen  (except  veterans  who 
are  excused,  but  who  may  elect  to  take  physical  education)  are  required  to 
obtain  four  hours  of  credit  in  physical  education.  Credit  may  be  obtained  by 
passing  courses  in  physical  education  or  by  passing  proficiency  examinations 
which  are  offered  at  specified  times  by  the  department.  Students  assigned  to 
fprescribed  exercise  or  basic  physical  fitness  courses  are  not  permitted  to  take 
proficiency  examinations. 

The  service  programs  offered  both  men  and  women  include  a  wide  variety 
of  courses  designed  to  meet  varying  needs  of  the  students.  The  chief  purposes 
of  these  programs  are:  (1)  correcting  and  ameliorating  handicapping  defects; 
(2)  developing  fundamental  motor  abilities;  (3)  developing  organic  power;  (4) 
teaching  recreational  sports  for  life  use;  (5)  developing  an  appreciation  of 
physical  fitness  and  sports. 

The  Athletic  Association,  closely  affiliated  with  the  School  of  Physical 
Education,  sponsors  numerous  programs  of  intercollegiate  and  intramural 
sports  for  undergraduate  men  and  other  recreational  sports  for  students  and 
members  of  the  faculty. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women  conducts  an  ex- 
tensive program  of  intramural  sports  for  women.  Students  are  organized  in 
voluntary  inter-class  and  inter-house  teams  in  hockey,  soccer,  bowling,  basket- 
ball, volleyball,  apparatus,  swimming,  baseball,  and  track  and  field  athletics. 

Curriculum  in  Health  Education 

II  For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Health  Education 

This  curriculum  is  open  to  both  men  and  women.  A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit, 
counting  physical  education  and  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  military  training,  is  required 
for  graduation. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  do  student  teaching  must  file  applications  for  admission  to  Educa- 
tional Practice  (Ed.  242)  during  the  month  of  March  in  that  semester.  Transfer  students 
and  former  students  who  are  not  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  must  make  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Ed.  242)  between  September  15  and  Octo- 
ber 15  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching. 
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First  Year 


FIRST   SEMESTER 


Chem.  101  or  102— General  Chemistry  5  or  3 

D.G.S.  Ill— Verbal  Communication   ..  4 

D.G.S.   131-Biological  Science   4 

P.E.M.     or     P.E.W.     150-ProfessionaI 

Orientation    2 

Physical  Education   1 

Military  (men)    1 


Total   14  to  17 


SECOND    SEMESIER 


Chem.  132— Elementary  Organic 

Chemistry     3 

D.G.S.  112— Verbal  Communication   ..  4 

D.G.S.   132-Biological  Science   4 

Hygiene      104— Personal      and      Com- 
munity  Hygiene    2 

Physical  Education    1 

Military  (men)    1 


Total  14  or  15 


Second  Year 


Home    Econ.    120— Elementary    Nutri- 
tion      2 

Hygiene   1 10-Public  Health    2 

Physiol.  104— Physiological  Anatomy   .  5 

Pol.  Sci.  150— American  Government  .  3 

Physical  Education    1 

Military   (men)     1 

Humanities    Elective    2 

Electives^    2 


Hist.    152— History    of    United    States, 

1865-1951    3 

Physiol.  105— Physiological  Anatomy   .  5 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  4 

Physical  Education   1 

Military   (men)     1 

Electives   4 


Total     17  or  If 


Total     17  or  18 


Third  Year 


Bact.  104— Introductory  Bacteriology  .  3 
Bact.  105— Introductory  Bacteriology 

Laboratory     2 

H.E.  280-Safety  Education 2 

H.E.  281-First  Aid  2 

H.E.      282— Organization      of      School 

Health  Programs  3 

S.W.A.     225-Introduction     to     Social 

Work  I  3 

Electives   2 


Ed.  201— Foundations  of  American 
Education     2 

Ed.  240— Principles  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation         2 

H.E.  283-Physical  and  Health  Inspec- 
tion         2 

H.E.  284— Driver  Education  2 

P.E.M.  or  P.E.\V.  208— Theory  of  Pre- 
scribing Exercise    3 

P.E.M.  or  P.E.W.  210— Inspection  Trip    0 

S.W.A.  226-Introduction  to  Social 
Work  II  3 

Electives   3 


Total 17 


Total 


Ed.  211— Educational  Psychology    .... 

Ed.  241— Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 
Secondary    School    4 

Ed.  242— Educational  Practice  in  Sec- 
ondary  Education    5 

H.E.  288-Principles  of  Health  Educa- 
tion         3 


Fourth  Year 

3 


Total 15 


Ed.  334— Child  Development  and  Im- 
plications for  Education   2 

H.E.  287-Field  Work  in  Community 
Health     2 

P.E.M.  or  P.E.W.  205-Tcsts  and  Meas- 
urements in  Health,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, and    Recreation    3 

Psych.  283— Psychology  of  Adjustment    4 

Electives  4 


Total 15 


^  Students  are   required   to  complete  one   teaching   minor  consisting  of  a   minimum   of  sixteen 
semester  hours. 
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Fifth  Year 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Health  Education 

The  admission  requirements  to  the  graduate  program  in  heaUh  education  inchide  a 
minimum  grade-point  average  of  3.5  for  all  courses  taken  during  the  last  two  years  of 
undergraduate  study;  thirty  semester  hours  of  approved  undergraduate  credit  in  health 
education  or  closely  related  courses;  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  approved  under- 
graduate credit  in  science;  sixteen  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  credit  in  education; 
and  a  course  in  tests  and  measurements  or  statistics.  Students  are  not  admitted  on  limited 
status. 

Graduation  requirements  for  this  degree  are  eight  units  (equivalent  to  thirty-two 
semester  hours)  to  include:  (a)  health  education  or  approved  physical  education  courses, 
four  units;  (b)  education,  two  units  (Ed.  311— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers,  Ed.  312 
—Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School,  and  two  of  the  following:  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion, Ed.  302— History  of  American  Education,  Ed.  303— Comparative  Education,  Ed.  304— 
Social  Foundations  of  Education);  (c)  registration  in  and  satisfactory  completion  of  H.E. 
490— Seminar,  for  one  semester,  without  credit;  (d)  presentation  of  an  acceptable  thesis  in 
health  education,  two  units. 

Candidates  may  petition  to  waive  the  thesis  and  seminar  requirements.  Those  who  are 
excused  are  required  to  secure  two  units'  credit  in  lieu  of  thesis  credit  (item  d)  and  in 
addition  are  required  to  take  and  pass  a  final  comprehensive  written  examination  in 
health  education. 

UNITS 

H.E.  400— Foundations   of   Health   Education    1 

H.E.  401— Problems   in   Health   Education    1 

H.E.  402— Problems  in  Safety   Education    1 

H.E.  403-Problems   in    Public   Health    1 

H.E.  404— Trends  and  Issues  in  Social  Hygiene   1 

H.E.  490-Seminar     0 

!  H.E.  491-492-Thesis     1  to  2 

UNDERGRADUATE  MINOR  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

HOURS 

H.E.  280-Safety  Education    2 

H.E.  281-First   Aid    2 

H.E.  282— Organization  of  School  Health  Programs  3 

H.E.  283-Physical  and  Health  Inspection    2 

H.E.  287— Field  Work  in  Community  Health   2 

H.E.  288-Principles  of  Health  Education   3 

Home   Econ.    120— Elementary   Nutrition    2 

Hygiene  IlO-Public  Health    2 

Total     18 

Curriculum  in  Recreation 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Recreation 

This  curriculum  is  open  to  both  men  and  women.  A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit, 
counting  physical  education  and  the  first  two  years  in  military,  is  required  for  graduation. 
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First  Year 


FIRST    SEMESTER 


Men 

P.E.M.     153— Physical    Conditioning 

Programs    2 

P.E.M.    154— Swimming    2 

Military    1 

Women 

P.E.W.  110,  111,  or  112-Swimming  .      1 
P.E.W.     151— Body    Mechanics    and 

Gymnastics     1 

Electives   3 

D.G.S.  131-Biological  Science   4 

Hygiene  104— Personal  and  Commu- 
nity  Hygiene    2 

P.E.M.    or    P.E.W.     150— Professional 

Orientation    2 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 


SF.COND    SEMESTER  HOURS 

Men 

P.E.M.    132— Archery    1 

P.E.M.  135-Tennis  1 

Military    1 

Women 

P.E.W.  135-Archery  1 

P.E.W.   152-Basketball  and  Softball  1 

D.G.S.  132-Biological  Science 4 

Hygiene  110-Public  Health  2 

P.E.M.  or  P.E.W.  166-Games  for  Chil- 
dren       2 

Rec.  174— Camp  Counseling  3 

Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 


Total 16 


Total  16  or  17 


Second  Year 


Men 

Rec.    170— Outdoor   Recreational 

Sports    2 

Rec.  171— Indoor  Recreational  Sports  2 

Military    1 

Women 

P.E.W.  130-Badminton   1 

P.E.W.  153-Soccer  and  Volleyball  . .  1 

Electives    3 

Art  170— Recreational  Crafts   2 

H.E.  280-First  Aid   2 

Sociol.   100— Principles  of  Sociology   . .  3 
Speech   101— Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking     3 

Minor'     2 


-Gymnastics  2 

-Track  and  Field 2 

1 


Men 

P.E.M.  155- 
P.E.M.  156- 
Military    . . 

Women 

P.E.W.  155 — Bowling  and  Tennis  . .  1 

P.E.W.  165 — Teaching  of  Swimming  2 

Electives   3 

Music  130— Recreational  Music   2 

Pol.  Sci.  150— American  Government  .  3 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  4 

Rec.    176— Principles  of  Recreation    . .  3 


Total 17 


Total     17  or  18 


Third  Year 


Daiue  235— Square  and  Social  Dance  .  2 

Ed.  21 1— Educational  Psychology 3 

Rec.  271— Organization  of  Sports  Pro- 
grams      3 

Sociol.  332— Prevention  and  Treatment 
of  Delinquency,  or  acceptable  sub- 
stitute in  social  studies 3 

Speech  203— Dramatics  for  Teachers   .  3 

Minor    3 


Hot.     306    or    Zooi.    306-Biology     for 

Tcacliers 3 

P.E.M.  or  P.E.W.  210-Inspection  Trip     0 
Rec.   270— Social   Recreation   Activities    2 
Rec.  272— Organization  of  Aquatic  Pro- 
grams         2 

Sociol.     375— Sociology    of    the    Com- 
munity, or  acceptable  substitute   in 

social  studies  3 

Minor    3 

Electives    3 


Total 17 


Total 16 


'  Sliidenis  art-  required  to  romplcte  one  minor  consisting  of  a  mininiiiin  of  sixteen  hours. 
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Fourth  Year 


Rec.   275— Organization   of   Recreation 

Programs    3 

Rec.  278— Recreation  Field  Work  ....  3 
S.W.A.     225— Introduction     to     Social 

Work  I   3 

Minor    3 

Electives   3 


Total 15 


Rec.  279-Recreation  Field  Work   3 

S.W.A.     226— Introduction     to    Social 

Work  II   3 

Minor    3 

Electives   6 


Total 15 


Curriculum  in  Physical  Education  for  Men 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education 

A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit,  counting  physical  education  and  the  first  two  years 
of  military,  is  required  for  graduation. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  do  student  teaching  must  file  applications  for  admission  to  Educa- 
tional Practice  (Ed.  242)  during  the  month  of  March  in  that  semester.  Transfer  students 
and  former  students  who  are  not  en,rolled  during  the  spring  semester  must  make  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Ed.  242)  between  September  15  and  Octo- 
ber 15  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching. 

First  Year 


FIRST   SEMESTER  HOUI 

Hygiene    104— Personal   and    Commu- 
nity Hygiene 2 

P.E.M.  150 — Professional  Orientation  .  2 

P.E.M.  151— Beginning  Basketball   ...  2 

P.E.M.  152-Beginning  Football 2 

Physiol.  104— Physiological  Anatomy  .  5 

Rhet.  101— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

Military    1 


SECOND   SEMESTER  HOUI 

Hygiene   110-Public  Health    2 

P.E.M.    153-Physical    Conditioning 

Programs    2 

P.E.M.    154— Swimming    2 

Physiol.  105— Physiological  Anatomy  . .  5 
Speech     101— Principles     of     Effective 

Speaking 3 

Rhet.  102— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

Military    1 


Total 17 


Total 


li 


Second  Year 


Hist.  152-History  of  the  United  States, 

1865-1951      3 

P.E.M.  155-Gymnastics   2 

P.E.M.  156-Track  and  Field   2 

Rec.  174— Camp  Counseling  3 

Military    1 

Humanities  Elective   2 

leaching  Minor'   3 


Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psvchology  4 

Rec.  170— Outdoor  Recreational  Sports  2 

Rec.  171— Indoor  Recreational  Sports  .  2 

Rec.  176— Principles  of  Recreation    ...  3 

Military    1 

Teaching   Minor    5 


Total 16 


Total 17 


'Students   arc   leiiuiicd    lo   complete   one   teaching   minor   consisting  of   a   minimum    of  sixteen 
hours. 
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Third  Year 

H.E.  280 — Safety  Education   2  Ed.     201— Foundations     of     American 

H.E.  281— First  Aid 2  Education     2 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government  .     3  Ed.  240— Principles  of  Secondary  Edu- 

7  caching   Minor    3  cation    2 

Electives    6  H.E.      282— Organization      of     School 

Health    Programs    3 

P.E.M.  210-Inspection  Trip   0 

Teaching  Minor 3 

Electives   6 


Total 16                              Total 16 

Fourth  Year 

Ed.  211— Educational   Psychology    ....  3  P.E.M.   205— Tests   and   Measurements 

Ed.  241— Technic  of  Teaching  in   the  in  Health,  Physical  Education,  and 

Secondary  School   4              Recreation   3 

Ed.  242— Educational   Practice  in  Sec-  P.E.M.  206— Kinesiology 3 

ondary  Education    5           Teaching   Minor    4 

P.E.M.   204— Organization   of   Physical  Electives     5 

Education     3 


Total   15  Total   15 

Fifth  Year 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Physical  Education 

Graduation  requirements  for  this  degree  are  eight  units  (equivalent  to  thirtv-two 
semester  hours)  to  include:  (a)  physical  education,  four  units;  (b)  education,  two  units 
(Ed.  311— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers,  Ed.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School, 
and  two  of  the  following:  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education,  Ed.  302— History  of  American 
Education,  Ed.  303— Comparative  Education,  Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Education); 
(c)  registration  in  and  satisfactory  completion  of  P.E.  490— Seminar,  for  one  semester,  with- 
out credit;  (d)  presentation  of  an  acceptable  thesis,  two  units. 

Candidates  may  petition  to  waive  the  thesis  and  seminar  requirements.  Those  who  are 
excused  are  required  to  secure  two  units'  credit  in  lieu  of  thesis  credit  (item  d)  and  in 
addition  are  required  to  take  and  pass  a  final  comprehensive  written  examination  in 
physical  education. 

UMTS 

P.E.  401— Problems  in  Physical  Education 1 

P.E.  404— Problems  in  Recreation 1 

P.E.  406— Philosophy  of  Sport    1 

P.E.  407-Sports  Psychology   1 

P.E.  450— Trends  and  Technics  in  Reliabilitation   1 

P.E.  451— Scientific  Foundations  of  Physical  Fitness 1 

P.E.  452— Scientific  Analysis  of  Physical  Education  Activities   1 

P.E.  453— Anthropometrical  and  Body  Mechanics  Research  Technics  in 

Health  and  Physical   Education   1 

P.E.  490-Scminar    0 

P.E.  491-492-1  hesis    i/o  to  4 

P.E.  493-494-Research   i/|  to  2 

P.E.  495— Technics    of    Research    in    Health,    Physical    Education,    and 

Recreation   1 
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UNDERGRADUATE  MINOR  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN 

HOURS 

H.E.  281-First  Aid 2 

H.E.  282— Organization  of  School  Health  Programs  3 

Hygiene  104— Personal  and  Community  Hygiene 2 

P.E.M.  204— Organization  of  Physical  Education,  or  P.E.M.  208— Organiza- 
tion of  Sports  Programs   3 

Electives  (ten  hours  chosen   from  activity   courses;  four  of  these  hours 

may  be  in  service  courses)  10 

Total 20 


Curriculum  in  Physical  Education  for  Women 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education 

A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit,  counting  physical  education,  is  required  for 
graduation. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  do  student  teaching  must  file  applications  for  admission  to  Educa- 
tional Practice  (Ed.  232  and  242)  during  the  month  of  March  in  that  semester.  Transfer  stu- 
dents and  former  students  who  are  not  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  must  make  appli- 
cation for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Ed.  232  and  242)  between  September  15  and 
October  15  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching. 

First  Year 


FIRST   SEMESTER  HOURS 

D.G.S.    131-Biological   Science    4 

Hygiene   101— Health   Lectures    2 

P.E.W.  110,  111,  or  112-Swimming  ..  1 

P.E.W.  150— Professional  Orientation  .  2 
P.E.W.   151— Body  Mechanics  and 

Gymnastics     1 

Rhet.   101— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

Humanities  Electives^  3  or  4 


SECOND   SEMESTER  HOUl 

Dance    160— Beginning    Contemporary 

Dance    1 

D.G.S.   132-Biological  Science   4 

P.E.W.  152-Basketball  and  Softball  . .  1 

Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 
Speech     101— Principles     of     Effective 

Speaking     3 

Electives   4 


Total  16  or  17 


Total 16 


Second  Year 


Dance      163— Analysis      of     Rhythmic 

Movement    2 

Hist.  152— History  of  the  United  States, 

1865-1951    3 

P.E.W.  153-Soccer  and  Volleyball  ....  1 

Physiol.  104— Physiological  Anatomy   .  5 

Social  Science   Electives^    4 

Electives   2 


P.E.W.  154— Tumbling  and  Apparatus  1 

P.E.W.  155— Bowling  and  Tennis  ....  1 

P.E.W.   166-Games  for  Children   2 

Physiol.  105 — Physiological  Anatomy  .  5 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government  .  3 

Social  Science  Electives^  3  or  4 

Electives   2 


Total 17 


Total  17  or  18 


'Recommended  humanities  electives:  D.G.S.   121,  122;  Engl.   101,   102,   111;  foreign  language. 
*  Recommended  social  science  electives:  Anthrop.  107;  D.G.S.  151  and  152,  or  Sociol.  104  and  105; 
Geog.  104;  Hist.  Ill,  112,  131,  132;  Soc.  Sci  112. 
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Third  Year 

Dance   235— Square   and    Ballroom  Dance  236— Folk  Dance   1 

Dance 2  Ed.  201— Foundations  of  American 

H.E.   281-First   Aid    2  Education     2 

P.E.W.  200-Specdball  and  Hockey   ..I  Ed.  240-rrinciples  of  Secondary  Edu- 

P.E.W.   206-Kinesiology    3  cation    2 

P.E.W.  213-Tcaching  of  Sports   4  P.E.W.     208-Theory     of     Prescribing 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology     4  Exercise    3 

P.E.W.  210-Inspection  Trip   0 

P.E.W.  214-Teaching  of  Sports   4 

*  Klectives    4  or  5 


Total 16  Total  16  or  17 

Fourth  Year 

Ed.  211— Educational   Psychology   ....     3  Ed.  334— Child  Development  and  Im- 

Ed.  232— Educational   Practice  in  Ele-  plications  for  Education   2 

mentary    Education    3  H.E.      282 — Organization      of     School 

Ed.  241— Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Health  Programs  3 

Secondary  School  4  P.E.W.  202 — Archery  and  Golf   1    . 

Ed.  242— Educational  Practice  in  Sec-  P.E.W.  205 — Tests  and  Measurements 

ondary  Education    3  in   Health,  Physical  Education,  and 

P.E.W.  201— Badminton  1  Recreation   3 

P.E.W.   204— Organization   of   Physical  Rec.   270— Social    Recreation   Activities     2 

Education     3  Electivcs   4 


Total 17  Total  15 

Summary 

HOURS 

Physical  Education,  Dance,  and  Recreation  Courses,  as  prescribed 41 

General  Courses,  as  prescribed   29  to  31 

Biological  Science  Teaching  Minor,*  as  prescribed 25 

Education  Courses,  as  prescribed   19 

Electives   16  or  17 


Total 130 

Fifth  Year 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  i?}  Fliysical  Education 

Graduation  requirements  for  this  degree  are  eight  units  (equivalent  to  thirty-two 
semester  hours)  to  include:  (a)  physical  education,  four  units;  (b)  education,  two  units 
(Ed.  311— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teacliers,  Ed.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School, 
and  two  of  the  following:  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education.  Ed.  302— History  of  American 
Education,  Ed.  303— Comparative  Education,  Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Education); 
(c)  registration  in  and  satisfactory  completion  of  P.E.  490— Seminar,  for  one  semester, 
without  credit;  (d)  presentation  of  an  acceptable  thesis,  two  units. 

Candidates  may  petition  to  waive  tlie  thesis  and  seminar  requirements.  Those  who 
are  excused  are  re(|uircd  to  secure  two  units'  credit  in  lieu  of  thesis  credit  (item  d)  and 
in  addition  are  required  to  take  and  pass  a  final  compreliensixc  written  examination  in" 
physical  education. 

UNITS 

P.E.  401  — Problems    in    Physical    Education    1 

P.E.  404  — Problems  in   Recreation    1 

P.E.  406-Pliilosophy  of  Sport   1 

»Thc  biological  science  teaching  minor  includes  D.G.S.  l.*?l  and  WZ.  8  hours;  H.E.  281  .ind  282. 
5  hours;  Hygiene  101,  2  hours;  Phy.siol.  104  and  105,  10  hours.  Students  niav  substitute  Bot.  100  and 
Zool.  101,  9  hours,  or  Bot.  100  and  Zool.  104,  8  hours,  for  D.G.S.  131  and  182. 

D.G.S.  I.'il.  i:;u'.  Hot,  100.  Zool.  101,  and  104  are  not  available  at  Navy  Pier.  Transfer  studenM 
fioin  ihc  Pier  gelling  a  l)i()logical  science  minor  mav  substiiuie  Biol.  101  (4  hours)  and  I.'il   (.'J  hours). 
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P.E.  407— Sports  Psychology  1 

P.E.  450— Trends  and  Technics  in  Rehabilitation   1 

P.E.  451— Scientific  Foundations  of  Physical  Fitness 1 

P.E.  452— Scientific  Analysis  of  Physical  Education  Activities 1 

P.E.  490-Seminar    0 

P.E.  491-492-Thesis   4 

P.E.  493-494-Research     V4  to  2 

P.E.    495— Technics    of   Research    in    Health,    Physical    Education,    and" 
Recreation  1 

UNDERGRADUATE  MINOR  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN 

HOURS 

Dance  235— Square   and    Ballroom   Dance    2 

H.E.  282— Organization  of  School  Health  Programs   3 

P.E.W.  120,  121,  or  122-Hockey,  Soccer,  or  Speedball 

P.E.W.  123  or  124-Basketball  or  Volleyball  

P.E.W.  125  or  134-Softball  or  Tennis 

P.E.W.  130,  132,  or  135-Badminton,  Bowling,  or  Archery 

P.E.W.  151— Body  Mechanics  and  Gymnastics  

P.E.W.  1G6-Games  for  Children   2 

P.E.W.  204— Organization  of  Physical  Education   3 

Rec.  270— Social  Recreation  Activities   2 

P.E.W.   or  Dance   Electives    3 


Total 20 

Curriculum  in  Dance 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education 

A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit,  counting  physical  education,  is  required  for 
graduation. 

Students  who  are  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  of  the  year  previous  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  do  student  teaching  must  file  applications  for  admission  to  Educa- 
tional Practice  (Ed.  232  and  242)  during  the  month  of  March  in  that  semester.  Transfer  stu- 
dents and  former  students  who  are  not  enrolled  during  the  spring  semester  must  make  appli- 
cation for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  (Ed.  232  and  242)  between  September  15  and 
October  15  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
I  eaching. 

First  Year 

FIRST    SKMESIKR  HOURS  SECOND    SEMESrER  HOURS 

Dance    160— Beginning    Contemporary  Engl.  102— Introduction  to  the  Drama  3 

Dance    1  P.E.W.    110,    111,   112,   or   113   (Swim-  1 

Engl.  101— Introduction  to  Poetry  ....  3              ming)     1 

Hygiene   101-Health   Lectures    2  P.E.W.  130,  131,  132,  133,  134,  or  135 

Music  100— Rudiments  of  Theory 2               (Individual  Sport)  1 

P.E.W.  150— Professional  Orientation  .  2  Rhet.   102— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 

P.E.W.  120,  121,  122,  123,  124,  or  125  Speech     101-Principles     of     Effective 

(Team  Sport)   1               Speaking     3 

Rhet.   101— Rhetoric  and  Composition  3           Electives   5 

I-  lertives'     3 


Total  17  Total     16 


I  1  Students   are   required   to  complete   one   teaching   minor   consisting  of  a   minimum   of  sixteen 

M       semester  hours. 
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Second  Year 


Dance     162— Advanced    Contemporary 

Dance    1 

Dance      163— Analysis      of     Rhythmic 

Movement    2 

Hist.  152— History  of  the  United  States, 

1865-1951    3 

Physiol.   104— Physiological  Anatomy   .  5 

Speech  161— Fundamentals  of  Acting  .  3 

Electives   3 


Dance   161— Dance  Composition    2 

Dance  236-Folk  Dance   1 

Physiol.     105 — Physiological    Anatomy  5 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Go\ernment  .  3 

Rec.  270 — Social   Recreation  Activities  2 

Electives   1 


Total 17 


Total 


Third  Year 


Dance  235— Square  and  Ballroom 

Dance    2 

Dance  241— Percussion   2 

Dance   245— Dance   Production   Work- 
shop       3 

P.E.W.  206-Kinesiology    3 

Psych.  100— Introduction  to  Psychology  4 

Electives   3 


Dance  243— Creative  Rhythms  for 
Children     2 

Dance  244— Teaching  of  Dance    3 

Ed.  201— Foundations  of  American 
Education     2 

Ed.  240— Principles  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation         2 

P.E.W.  208-Theory  of  Prescribing 
Exercise    3 

Speech   157— Elements  of  Stagecraft   ..     4 


Total  17 


Total     16 


Ed.  211— Educational  Psychology   .... 

Ed.  232— Educational  Practice  in  Ele- 
mentary Education   3 

Ed.  241— Technic  of  Teaching  in  the 
Secondary  School   3 

Ed.  242— Educational  Practice  in  Sec- 
ondary Education    3 

P.E.W.  204— Organization  of  Physical 
Education     3 


Fourth  Year 

3 


Dance  240— Cultural  Survey  of  Dance  2 
Dance  246— Theory  and  Philosophy  of 

Dance    2 

Music    234— Musical    Composition    for 

Dance    2 

Phil.   101— Introduction  to  Philosophy  3 

Electives     6 


Total 15 


Total 15 


UNDERGRADUATE  MINOR  IN  DANCE 

HOURS 

Dance  160— Beginning  Contemporary  Dance 1 

Dance  161 — Intermediate  Contemporary  Dance 1 

Dance  162— Analysis  of  Rhythmic  Movement    2 

Dance  164— Dance    Composition     2 

Dance  2.35— Square  and   Ballroom   Dance    2 

Dance  236-Folk  Dance  1 

Dance  24 1  —Percussion   2 

Dance  213— Creative  Rhythms  for  Children,  or  Dance  244— Teaching  of 

Dance 2  or  3 

Dance   215— Dance   Production   Workshop,   or   Dance   246— Theory   and 

Philosophy  of  Dance    3 

P.E.W.— Individual  Sports,  Team   Sports,  or  Swimming    3  or  4 


Total 


20 
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Division  of  Social  Welfare  Administration 


The  Division  of  Social  Welfare  Administration  offers  a  series  of  under- 
graduate courses  intended  to  give  the  student  a  general  orientation  to  the 
whole  field  of  social  woik  and  some  of  its  special  divisions.  Areas  discussed  in 
these  courses  include  family  welfare,  child  welfare,  social  group  work,  com- 
munity organization,  and  the  public  social  services.  The  undergraduate  social 
welfare  courses  may  be  counted  toward  a  minor  in  combination  with  other 
social  sciences. 

The  student  preparing  for  a  career  in  social  work  should,  during  his 
undergraduate  years,  obtain  a  good  general  education,  including  a  concen- 
tration of  courses  in  the  social  sciences.  Carefully  selected  courses  in  the  fields 
of  sociology,  economics,  political  science,  psychology,  and  history  should 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature  of  social  organization,  motivations  of 
human  behavior,  the  economic  order,  and  the  functioning  of  the  different 
levels  of  government.  Since  skill  in  research  is  important  to  all  social  workers, 
a  course  in  statistics  should  be  included  in  the  undergraduate  program. 

Recommended  for  all  undergraduates  interested  in  human  welfare,  the 
undergraduate  sequence  in  Social  Welfare  Administration  has  proved  es- 
pecially useful  for  those  who  wish  to  explore  the  field  of  social  work  as  a  career 
before  deciding  on  graduate  work,  and  for  those  who  will  work  with  the 
handicapped  or  become  ministers,  teachers,  or  counselors  in  schools  or  indus- 
try. It  is  also  helpful  to  the  individual  who  upon  return  to  his  home  com- 
munity will  become  a  member  of  committees  and  boards  of  social,  religious, 
and  civic  agencies. 

While  the  undergraduate  course  has  not  been  made  a  requirement  for 
entrance  into  the  graduate  program  of  the  Division,  it  is  recommended  to  all 
seniors  intending  to  take  professional  training  in  social  work. 

Undergraduates  may  receive  help  with  their  academic  plans  by  consulting 
the  Division  of  Social  Welfare  Administration,  314  Lincoln  Hall. 
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Veterans   Studying    Between    Classes 


Division  of  Special  Services  for  War  Veterans 


The  Division  of  Special  Services  for  War  Veterans  was  established  to 
meet  the  varied  needs  of  the  men  and  women  who  served  in  the  armed  forces, 
the  auxiliary  services,  or  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  or  its  allies 
after  September  15,  1940,  and  prior  to  July  25,  1947.  It  is  the  agency  through 
which  the  University  helps  the  veteran  begin  or  continue  his  education.  It  is 
a  pioneering  educational  venture  breaking  traditional  educational  policies 
and  allowing  for  such  educational  freedom  as  will  serve  the  best  interests  of 
the  veteran. 

The  Division  attempts  to  discover  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  returning 
veteran.  It  supplies  information  to  the  veteran  on  the  various  services  of  the 
University,  and  will  at  his  request  help  him  to  obtain  the  benefits  which  have 
been  offered  to  him  by  the  state  and  the  nation.  It  helps  him  determine  his 
educational  aims  and  assists  him  in  attaining  them.  It  aids  him  in  making 
educational  adjustments.  It  guides  him  in  his  search  for  the  curriculum  which 
will  best  satisfy  his  needs,  and  helps  him  in  arranging  for  modifications  which 
he  desires  and  which  will  be  accepted  by  the  University. 

A  veteran  whose  previous  training  has  not  fitted  him  for  admission  to 
the  curriculum  of  his  choice  may  register  in  the  Division,  subject  to  the  admis- 
sion requirements,  and  may  take  such  courses  as  will  enable  him  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  that  cur)  iculum  and  to  transfer  into  it  when 
he  is  adequately  prepared  to  pursue  it.  A  veteran  from  another  school  or 
college  may  request  transfer  to  the  Division  in  order  to  bypass  certain  cur- 
riculum requirements  and  obtain  his  degree. 

Because  the  Division  of  Special  Services  for  War  Veterans  was  established 
to  aid  the  returning  veteran  student  and  the  enrollment  of  veterans  is  decreas- 
ing, the  activities  of  the  Division  are  being  curtailed.  No  student  with  less 
than  eighty-six  hours  will  be  admitted  to  the  Division  after  September  1, 
1951,  and  no  student  will  be  accepted  after  June  15,  1952. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

If  a  veteran  meets  the  entrance  rcfiiiirenicnts  of  the  University,  he  may  then  apply 
for  admission  into  the  Division. 

1.  He  must  have  served  in  the  armed  fortes,  auxiliary  services,  or  merchant  marine 
of  the  United  States  or  its  allies  after  September  15,  1940,  and  prior  to  July  25,  1947. 

2.  He  will  not  be  reinstated  in  the  semester  immediately  following  the  one  from  which 
he  has  been  dropped. 

3.  He  will  not  be  considered  for  transfer  into  the  Division  of  Special  Services  if  he 
has  been  dropped  from  a  college  more  than  twice,  if  he  has  thirty  hours  or  more  of  "D," 
or  if  he  has  an  American  Council  of  Education  score  of  less  than  the  35th  percentile  and 
is  disapproved  by  the  Testing  Bureau. 
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Through  the  Director  of  Admissions  of  the  University,  the  veteran  can  ascertain  to 
what  extent  he  may  meet  entrance  or  graduation  requirements  by  credit  for  service  or 
for  courses  taken  througli  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute.  Credit  in  military, 
physical  education,  and  hygiene  will  be  granted  to  any  honorably  discharged  veteran  who 
presents  evidence  that  he  has  completed  the  basic  training  program  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard.  Credit  for  work  taken  in  college  training  programs,  in 
technical  schools,  and  in  courses  pursued  while  the  veteran  was  in  service  may  be  trans- 
ferred upon  the  basis  of  evaluation  by  the  Director  of  Admissions  at  the  University. 

Curricula 

A  great  deal  of  freedom  is  granted  in  planning  a  specific  curriculum  for  each  student. 
For  his  first  semester  a  fairly  conventional  program  is  worked  out.  During  that  semester 
he  will  be  assisted,  if  he  requests  it,  by  the  Testing  Bureau,  the  Counseling  Bureau, 
and  the  Division  counselors  in  planning  his  four  years.  (For  students  imdcr  Public 
Law  16,  this  will  be  done  by  the  Veterans  .Administration  prior  to  enrollment.)  In  many 
cases,  professional  men  in  education,  medicine,  law,  engineering,  and  so  forth,  are  con 
suited. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

In  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  Division,  a  \eteran  must 

1.  Be  enrolled  in  the  Division  at  the  time  of  graduation. 

2.  Have  completed  128  hours  of  acceptable  University  credit. 

3.  Have  fulfilled  the  University  rhetoric  requirement. 

4.  Have  a  minimum  of  eight  hours  in  each  of  the  following  areas:  humanities,  sciences, 
social  sciences. 

5.  Have  satisfied  a  department  major  requirement  or  completed  thirty-two  hours  in 
one  area  of  study. 

6.  Have  satisfied  the  University  residence  requirement. 

7.  Have  maintained  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  in  three-fourths  of  his  credit  hours  and 
an  average  of  3.0  in  total  University  work. 

For  further  information,  the  veteran  may  address  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Special  Services  for  War  Veterans,  249  Armory,  Champaign. 
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A    Diseased    Molar   Is    Removed    from   a    Horse   While   Students   Watch   to   Learn 
the  Proper  Technique 


The  Scopicon  Enables  Students  and  Instructor  to  View  Tissues  Simultaneously 
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The  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  offers  professional  training  in  veter- 
inary medicine  and  surgery.  Men  and  women  are  trained  to  aid  agriculture 
by  the  control  of  animal  diseases  and  to  protect  the  public  health  by  the 
suppression  and  control  of  animal  diseases  communicable  to  man.  These 
services  to  agriculture  and  public  health  require  well-rounded  educational 
and  research  programs  that  give  students  the  maximum  individual  instruc- 
tion and  inspiring  contacts  with  leaders  in  their  chosen  profession. 

Two  new  buildings  are  planned  to  house  the  college.  The  science  unit 
is  under  construction  and  scheduled  for  completion  September,  1951.  This 
unit  provides  staff  offices,  student  laboratories,  and  classrooms  for  instruction 
in  anatomy,  histology,  physiology  and  pharmacology,  pathology,  bacteriology, 
parasitology,  food  hygiene,  and  public  health.  Plans  are  being  developed  for 
the  second  unit  to  provide  facilities  for  instruction  in  medicine,  surgery,  and 
obstetrics,  and  for  hospitalizing  animals. 

The  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  has  four  academic  departments: 
Anatomy  and  Histology,  Clinical  Medicine,  Pathology  and  Hygiene,  and 
Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

Two  years  of  preveterinary  instruction  are  required  for  admission.  Pre- 
veterinary  students  may  register  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
(page  190),  but  equivalent  preveterinary  instruction  may  be  taken  at  other 
recognized  institutions. 

The  professional  veterinary  curriculum  covers  four  years.  The  first  two 
years  are  devoted  largely  to  basic  veterinary  subjects  including  anatomy, 
physiology,  bacteriology,  parasitology,  pharmacology,  and  pathology,  while 
the  last  two  years  of  the  professional  curriculum  consist  of  instruction  in 
clinical  subjects  such  as  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics.  In  keeping  with 
modern  trends  in  veterinary  education,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
struction in  the  fourth  year  is  in  clinical  and  laboratory  practice  in  connection 
with  the  hospital  and  ambulatory  clinics,  where  the  student  can  apply  knowl- 
edge gained  in  classroom  and  laboratory  to  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  pre- 
vention of  animal  diseases.  Selected  courses  in  animal  science,  dairy  science, 
chemistry,  bacteriology,  food  technology,  and  botany  are  required  during  the 
first  three  years. 

Graduates  in  the  professional  curriculum  will  be  trained  in  the  science 
and  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  at  the  level  of  the  recent  advances  in 
medical  science.  Graduate  veterinarians  will  be  qualified  for  practice  and  for 
employment  by  federal  and  state  agencies  such  as  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry;  by  large  corporations  such  as  meat  packers,  milk  companies, 
and  manufacturers  of  serums  and  vaccines;  by  state,  county,  and  municipal 
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livestock  disease  and  regidatory  agencies;  by  public  health  organizations;  by 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration;  by  the  Veterinary  Corps  of  the 
Army;  by  national  and  state  wildlife  conservation  agencies  and  zoological 
gardens;  and  by  institutions  of  education  and  research. 

Programs  of  graduate  study  leading  to  advanced  degrees  in  veterinary 
pathology  and  hygiene  are  offered.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  research 
fundamental  to  the  nature,  cause,  treatment,  and  control  of  animal  diseases. 
Graduate  study  in  veterinary  medicine  qualifies  students  for  assignments  in 
veterinary  research  and  clinical  specialties. 

The  college  is  affiliated  with  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
Extension  Service  in  research  and  extension.  It  cooperates  with  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  laboratory  diagnosis  of  animal  diseases 
and  in  demonstrational  programs  of  animal  disease  control,  and  with  the 
State  Natural  History  Survey  in  research  on  diseases  of  wildlife. 

Inquiries  pertaining  to  the  curriculum  in  veterinary  medicine  and  re- 
quests for  other  information  concerning  the  college  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University  of  Illinois,  Ur- 
bana. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  must  present  not  less 
than  sixty  semester  hours  of  acceptable  credit  from  a  recognized  college  or  university, 
exclusive  of  military  training  and  physical  education.  The  sixty  semester  hours  must  be 
distributed  as  follows: 

HOURS 

Chemistry  (including  organic  and  quantitative  analysis)    10 

Biological  Science  (botany  and  general  zoology)   8 

Physics   (including   laboratory)    8 

Foreign    Language    6 

English  Composition  and  Rhetoric 6 

Electives  in  not  less  than  two  of  the  following  fields:  economics  (includ- 
ing agricultural  economics),  fine  arts,  language,  geography,  history, 
^     literature,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  speech. 
Approximately   one-half   of   these   credits  should   be   in   the   social 

sciences  9 

Free  Electives   7 

Total 60 

Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  whether  from 
the  University  or  from  another  institution,  must  have  attained  in  his  preveterinary  work 
a  sciiolastic  average  of  not  less  than  3.5,  or  the  e(iui\alcnt  as  determined  by  the  Uni- 
versity for  institutions  using  a  dilTcrcnt  grading  sysicm.  General  University  requirements 
with  reference  to  scholarship  of  non-Illinois  residents  will  apply. 

In  considering  applications  for  admission,  preference  will  be  given  to  candidates  who 
are  residents  of  Illinois  and  to  Illinois  veterans.  Students  are  admitted  only  by  the  Director 
of  Admissions  and  Records.  ^Vhenever  the  number  of  qualified  apjilicants  exceeds  the 
number  which  can  be  admitted,  selection  will  be  made  by  a  Committee  on  Admissions 
composed  of  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records  and  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
college  appointed  by  the  Dean. 
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Requirements  for  Graduation 

Students  who  have  successfully  completed  the  second  year  of  the  veterinary  cur- 
riculum will  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Students  Avho  have  passed  all  courses  in  the  veterinary  curriculum  and  who  have  a 
minimum  average  of  3.0  will  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 


Curriculum  in  Veterinary  Medicine 

For  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


First  Year^ 


FIRST   SEMESTER 


HOURS 

Credit  Clock 
An.  Sci.   102— Principles  of  Feed- 
ing      3 

Chem.  350— Biochemistry 5 

V.A.  311— Gross  Anatomy   5 

V.A.  313-Histology  and  Embry- 
ology        5 


3 
11 
12 

12 


SECOND    SEMESTER 


Total 


38 


HOURS 

Credit  Clock 
An.    Nutr.    301— Introduction    to 

Animal   Nutrition    3  3 

Bact.  104— Elementary  Bacteriol- 
ogy, or  Bact.  300— General  Mi- 
crobiology       5  7 

D.S.    100— Introduction    to    Dairy 

Production     3  4 

V.A.  312-Gross  Anatomy    5         12 

V.A.  314— Histology  and  Embry- 
ology       5         12 

Total     21         38 


Second  Year 


An.  Sci.  103— Breeds  and  Market 
Classes  of  Livestock  5 

An.  Sci.  304— Poultry  Manage- 
ment         3 

V.P.H.  323-Bacteriology  and  Im- 
munology       ; 5 

V.P.H.  325-GeneraI  Pathology  .  5 
V.P.P.    321-Physiology    4 

Total 22 


10 
9 

7 

38 


An.  Sci.  305-Animal  Genetics   . .  3  3 

V.P.H.  324-Parasitology   5  9 

V.P.H.  326-Special  Pathology  . .  5  9 

V.P.P.    322-Physiology    4  7 

V.P.P.  329-Pharmacology  3  3 


Total     20        31 


Third  Year 


V.C.M.  331-Diseases  of  Small 
Animals 5 

V.C.M.  333-Breeding  Problems 
and  Obstetrics    .'5 

V.C.M.  335-Gencral  Surgery   ...   3 

V.C.M.  337-Clinical  and  Labora- 
tory Practice   2 

V.P.P.  330-Pharmacology  4 


Total     19 


31 


V.C.M.  334-Diseases  of  Large 
Animals    5 

V.C.M.  336-Special  Surgery 5 

V.C.M.  338-Clinical  and  Labora- 
tory Practice  2 

V.P.H.  332-Principles  of  Sanita- 
tion in  the  Processing  and 
Handling  of  Foods   4 

Bot.  226-Poisonous  Plants   2 


Total 


M 


6 

4 

30 


*  Only  those  students  who  have  completed  sixty  hours  of  semester  credit  as  described  on  page 
250  are  eligible  to  begin  the  first  year's  work  in  the  College  of  Veteiin.iry  Medicine. 
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A'.C.M.     34  J— Infectious     Diseases 

of  Large  Animals 5 

\'.C.M.  343-Radiology   1 

\'.C.M.   345-Seminar    1 

\'.C.M.  347— Clinical  and  Labora- 
tory Practice   8 

\'.P.H.  349-Diseases  of  Poultry  .  3 

Total     18 


Fourth  Year 

V.C.M.  340— Jurisprudence,  liusi- 
5  ness  Methods,  and  Ethics   ....   3 

1  V.C.M.    34G-Seminar    1 

1           V.C.M.  348-Clinical  and  Labora- 
tory Practice   8 

32           V.P.H.    344-Food    Hygiene    and 
3  Public   Health    6 

42  Total  18 


3 
1 

32 


42 
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RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS 

Army  R.O.T.C. 

Air  Force  R.O.T.C. 

Naval  R.O.T.C. 


Aircraft  Riveting   Instruction 


Gunnery    Practice 


II 


Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 


ARMY  R.O.T.C. 

Military  training  has  been  given  at  the  University  since  its  beginning  in 
1868  under  the  charter  issued  by  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  federal  law  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  land-grant  colleges. 
Since  World  War  I,  this  training  has  been  augmented  and  further  defined 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  1916  and  1920  commonly 
known  as  the  National  Defense  Acts.  Under  these  laws,  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  at  the  University  was  organized  to  provide  the  required  basic 
training  and  to  offer  advanced  voluntary  training  on  a  selective  plan.  Its 
program  of  instruction  is  normally  a  part  of  the  academic  program  of  the 
University. 

Basic  Course 

The  basic  course  R.O.T.C.  constitutes  a  two-year  course  of  instruction.  This  course 
fulfills  the  obligations  of  the  University  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
known  as  the  Morrill  Act  which  was  passed  in  1862. 

Requirements 

All  male  students,  unless  specifically  exempted  under  University  rules,  must  register 
for  military  training  and  must  take  the  full  basic  course,  whether  they  intend  to  graduate 
or  not.  If  credit  is  to  be  counted  toward  graduation,  the  scheduled  basic  course  of  two  years 
must  be  successfully  completed.  The  exempted  students  may  take  military  work,  if  they  so 
desire,  by  registering  for  it,  except  that  a  student  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
or  a  student  who  holds  a  commission  or  a  certificate  therefor,  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps, 
Air  Force,  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  will  not  be  permitted   to  register. 

Exemptions 

1.  Students  over  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  entering  the  University. 

2.  Students  entering  the  University  with  junior  standing. 

3.  Students  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  two  years  of  military  training  in  other 
senior  units  of  the  R.O.T.C. 

5.  Students  holding  commissions  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  or  Marine  Corps. 

6.  Students  who  are  certified  by  the  University  Health  Officer  to  be  physically  disquali- 
fied for  military  work. 

7.  Students  who  have  had  one  year  of  active  military  wartime  service  with  any  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces. 

8.  Students  enrolled  in  the  N.R.O.T.C.  or  A.R.O.T.C.  at  the  University. 

9.  Students  who  have  successfully  completed  at  least  three  years  of  training  in  accred- 
ited junior  R.O.T.C.  units  are  required  to  take  only  one  year's  training  with  a  senior  unit. 
Students  in  this  category  must  submit  petitions  to  obtain  exemption. 

10.  Students  who  are  members  of  federally  recognized  units  of  the  National  Guard 
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and  are  attending  weekly  dril]  meetings.  Students  must  submit  petitions  for  exemption  un- 
der this  category. 

Benefits 

1.  Students  who  successfully  complete  the  basic  course  together  with  two  years  of  col- 
lege academic  work  will  receive  a  Military  Training  Certificate  signifying  eligibility,  if 
otherwise  qualified,  to  enter  an  Army  Officers'  Candidate  Course,  or  to  enlist  in  the  Enlisted 
Reserve  Corps  in  the  grade  of  Private  1st  Class.  A  student  who  completes  the  basic  course 
and  one  year  of  academic  work  receives  a  certificate  of  eligibility  to  enlist  in  the  En- 
listed Reserve  Corps  in  the  grade  of  Private  1st  Class. 

2.  If  the  student  applies  for  and  is  accepted  for  enrollment  or  continuance  in  the 
R.O.T.C.  program,  he  may  receive  deferment  from  Selective  Service.  In  applying  the  student 
must  agree  to  complete  the  basic  and  advanced  courses,  to  accept  a  commission,  if  tendered, 
and  to  serve  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years  subject  to  call  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  The  deferment  remains  in  effect  as  long  as  the  student  maintains  the 
necessary  academic  and  military  proficiency.  Incoming  freshmen  are  eligible  to  apply. 

Advanced  Course 

The  advanced  course  R.O.T.C.  is  a  two-year  course  of  instruction  leading  to  a  commis- 
sion as  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  either  the  Regular  Army,  Air  Force,  or  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps.  Selected  advanced  course  students  may  be  designated  "Distinguished  Military  Stu- 
dents." A  student  so  classified  may  apply  for  a  commission  in  the  Regular  Army,  and  since 
there  are  now  no  quotas  limiting  the  number  who  may  be  so  appointed  from  any  single 
institution,  opportunities  to  enter  a  military  career  from  an  R.O.T.C.  background  are  ex- 
cellent. 

Requirements 

1.  Students  must  not  have  reached  twenty-seven  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  initial  en-  j 
rollment. 

2.  Students  must  be  physically  fit. 

3.  Students  must  have  completed  the  basic  course,  senior  division  R.O.T.C,  or  have 
received  credit  for  equivalent  training  which  is  approved  by  the  Professor  of  Military  Sci- 
ence and  Tactics  and  the  University. 

4.  Students  must  complete  successfully  such  survey  and  general  screening  tests  as  mayi 
be  prescriiied.  ' 

5.  Students  must  execute  a  written  contract  with  the  government  to  complete  the  ad- 
vanced course  (contingent  upon  remaining  in  school)  and  to  attend  the  advanced  summer  i 
camp  at  the  time  specified.  Once  entered  upon  by  the  student,  the  advanced  course  becomes  ^ 
a  required  part  of  his  instructional  course,  completion  of  which  is  necessary  for  academic: 
graduation. 

6.  Students  must  be  selected  by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  and  the 
University. 

7.  Students  must  be  enrolled  in  an  academic  field  prescribed  by  the  chief  of  a  techni- 
cal service  if  admission  to  a  unit  of  a  technical  service  is  desired. 


i 


Benefits  and  Allowances  for  Advanced  Course  Cadets 

1.  Commission  either  in  the  Regular  Army  or  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

2.  Deferment  from  Selective  Service,  if  agreement  is  signed. 

3.  Officer-type  uniform  is  furnished  by  the  government. 

4.  Monetary  allowance  in  lieu  of  subsistence  of  approximately  12.')  a  month,  and  ap- 
proximately ^\  12  for  attending  the  advanced  summer  camp. 

5.  Academic  credit  of  three  hours  a  semester. 
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Units,  Staff,  and  Equipment 

Units  of  the  R.O.T.C.  at  the  Urbana  Campus  of  the  University  are:  Armor,  Army 
Security  Agency,  .\rtillery,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Infantry,  Ordnance  Corps,  Quartermaster 
Corps,  Signal  Corps,  and  Transportation  Corps.  There  is  a  Medical  Corps  Unit  and  a 
Dental  Corps  Unit  at  the  medical  and  dental  colleges  of  the  University  in  Chicago. 

Army  officers  are  detailed  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  instructors  in  the  several 
units.  The  senior  officer,  as  academic  head  of  the  University's  Military  Department,  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  In  the  military  organization  he  is  Commandant  of 
Cadets.  All  other  officers  hold  appropriate  subordinate  academic  and  military  positions  on 
his  staff.  An  enlisted  detachment  is  also  assigned  to  assist  with  the  instruction. 

The  equipment  for  military  instruction  is  furnished  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
It   includes   the  necessary  training  equipment  such   as   uniforms,  weapons,  and  materiel. 

The  Armory  is  located  on  the  south  campus  and  includes  classrooms,  storerooms,  offices, 
and  an  enclosed  drill  floor  400  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide  and  100  feet  high  at  the  center 
of  the  arched  roof.  Near  by  are  the  drill  fields  and  parade  grounds. 

AIR  FORCE  R.O.T.C. 

The  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  program  was  initia,ted  at  Illinois  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  1949-1950.  Prior  to  this  time  students  in  the  United 
States  Air  Corps  R.O.T.C.  program  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Army 
R.O.T.C.  program. 

The  Air  Force  program  is  similar  to  the  Army  program  in  that  it  offers 
the  required  basic  training  to  all  students  and  offers  an  advanced  course  of 
a  voluntary  nature  which  leads  to  a  Reserve  Commission  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  or  in  the  case  of  certain  distinguished  military  students,  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Regular  Air  Force. 

Basic  Course 

The  basic  course  in  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  program  is  of  two  years  duration  and  in- 
cludes Air  Force  Science  111,  112,  113,  and  114. 

The  sophomore  year  of  .\ir  Force  Science  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  Air  Force  advanced 
program,  and  the  two  years  together  fulfill  the  obligation  of  the  University  in  relation  to 
the  Morrill  .\ct  which  was  passed  in  1862.  Selected  students  who  have  completed  the  fresh- 
man year  of  Army  or  Navy  R.O.T.C.  may  transfer  to  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  for  their 
sophomore  year,  with  the  permission  of  the  heads  of  the  deparments. 

Selected  students  may  be  deferred  from  Selective  Service. 

Requirements 

.\11  male  students,  unless  specifically  exempted  under  University  rules,  must  register 
for  military  training  and  must  take  the  full  basic  course,  whether  they  intend  to  graduate 
or  not.  If  credit  is  to  be  counted  toward  graduation,  the  scheduled  basic  course  of  two  years 
must  be  successfully  completed.  The  exempted  students  may  take  military  work  if  they 
so  desire,  by  registering  for  it. 

Exemptions 

1.  Students  o\er  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  entering  the  University. 

2.  Students  entering  the  University  with  junior  standing. 

3.  Students  ^^'ho  ha\e  satisfactorih  completed  two  vears  of  military  training  at  other 
senior  units  of  the  R.O.T.C. 

4.  Students  holding  commissions  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  or  Marine  Corps. 
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5.  Students  who  are  certified  by  the  University  Health  Officer  to  be  physically  disquali- 
fied for  military  work. 

6.  Students  who  have  had  one  year  of  active  military  service  with  any  component  of  I 
the  Armed  Forces. 

7.  Students  enrolled  in  the  N. R.O.T.C.  or  Army  R.O.T.C.  at  this  University. 

8.  Students    who    have    successfully    completed    at    least    three    years    of    training    in  i 
junior  R.O.T.C.  units  are  required  to  take  only  one  year's  training  with  a  senior  unit.  Stu- 
dents in  this  category  must  submit  petitions  to  obtain  exemption. 

9.  Students  who  are  members  of  federally  recognized  units  of  the  National  Guard  on 
Air  National  Guard,  and  are  attending  weekly  drill  meetings.  Students  must  file  petitions 
for  exemption  under  this  category. 

Advanced  Course 

The  advanced  course  is  a  two-year  course  of  instruction  with  emphasis  placed  on  two 
specialties,  Air  Force  Administration  and  Aircraft  Maintenance.  Those  students  taking  en- 
gineering work  in  the  University  are  placed  in  the  Aircraft  Maintenance  and  Engineerings 
section,  while  all  other  applicants  for  advanced  training  enroll  in  the  .\ir  Force  Administra- 
tion course. 

Requirements 

1.  Students  must  not  have  reached  twenty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  initial  en- 
rollment. 

2.  Students  must  be  physically  fit. 

3.  Students  must  have  completed  the  basic  course,  senior  division  R.O.T.C.  (Army, 
Navy,  or  Air  F'orce),  or  have  received  credit  for  equivalent  training  which  is  approved  by 
the  Professor  of  Ah  Force  Science  and  Tactics  and  the  University.  Veterans  with  one  year 
or  more  of  service  are  eligible  to  apply. 

4.  Students  must  complete  successfully  such  survey  and  general  screening  tests  as  may 
be  prescribed. 

5.  Students  must  execute  a  written  statement  with  the  government  to  complete  the 
advanced  course  (contingent  upon  remaining  in  school),  to  attend  the  advanced  summer 
camp  at  the  time  specified,  and  to  accept  an  Air  Force  Reserve  Officer's  commission  upom 
graduation.  The  summer  camp  is  a  concentrated  laboratory  of  Air  Force  Science  and  Tac- 
tics. 

6.  Students  must  be  selected  by  the  Professor  of  Air  Force  Science  and  Tactics  and  the 
University. 

7.  The  advanced  course  may  not  be  pursued  across  graduation. 

Benefits  and  Allowances  for  Advanced  Course  Cadets 

1.  Commission  in  either  the  Regular  Air  Force  or  the  United  States  Air  Force  Reserve.' 

2.  Deferment  from  Selective  Service. 

3.  Officer-type  uniform  is  furnished  by  the  government. 

4.  Monetary  allowance  in  lieu  of  subsistence  of  approximately  $27  a  month  and  ap- 
proximately .'iJ112  for  attending  advanced  course  summer  camp  of  six  weeks'  duration  be- 
tween the  junior  and  senior  years. 

5.  Academic  credit  of  three  hours  a  semester. 

Staff  and  Equipment 

Air  Force  officers  are  detailed  by  Air  Force  Headquarters  as  instructors  in  the  Ail 
Force  R.O.T.C.  Unit.  The  senior  officer,  as  head  of  the  .\ir  Force  I'nit,  is  designated  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Air  Force  Science  and  Tactics.  He  .serves  as  Conunaiulant  of  .\ir  Force  Cadets.  All 
other  officers  hold  appropriate  subordinate  academic  and  military  positions  on  his  staff. 
An  enlisted  detachment  is  also  assigned  to  assist  with   the  instruction. 

Equipment  for  Air  Force  instruction  is  furnished  by  the  Air  Force  with  many  training 
aids  in  the  form  of  aircraft  engines  and  equipment  being  available. 
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All  classes  are  held  in  the  Armory  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  which  contains  offices, 
classrooms,  and  a  drill  floor  400  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide. 

Further  inquiry  concerning  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  program  at  the  University  should 
be  directed  to  the  Professor  of  Air  Force  Science  and  Tactics,  Air  Force  R.O.T.C,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

NAVAL  R.O.T.C. 

The  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  was  established  under 
authority  of  Section  22  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  4,  1925,  as  amended 
(34  U.  S.'Code,  Sup.  821;  Public  Law  729,  79th  Congress).  The  purpose  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  is  to  provide,  by  a  permanent  system 
of  training  and  instruction  in  essential  naval  subjects  at  civil  educational 
institutions,  a  source  from  which  qualified  officers  may  be  obtained  for  the 
Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Naval  Reserve,  and  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

The  obligations  of  land-grant  institutions  to  provide  military  instruction 
imposed  by  the  Act  of  July  2,  1862  (12  Stat.  503:7  U.S.C.  304),  are  not  altered 
by  the  enacting  law  authorizing  the  N. R.O.T.C,  or  by  these  regulations.  The 
military  training  requirements  prescribed  by  the  above  Act  are  considered 
to  be  fulfilled  by  students  who  have  successfully  completed  two  years  of  naval 
science  courses  and  drills. 

Requirements  for  N. R.O.T.C.  Students 

A  candidate  for  the  N. R.O.T.C.  must 

1.  Be  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Have  attained  his  seventeenth  birthday  on  or  before  July  1  of  the  year  of  enrollment, 
and  shall  not  have  passed  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  his  birth  on  that  date.  (If  a  minor, 
the  candidate  must  have  the  consent  of  his  parents  or  guardian  at  the  time  of  his  enroll- 
ment.) 

3.  Be  physically  qualified  in  accordance  with  current  requirements  detailed  in  the 
Manual  of  the  Medical  Department,  United  States  Navy. 

4.  Be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  University. 

5.  Be  and  remain  unmarried  until  commissioned. 

6.  Agree  to: 

(a)  Complete  mathematics  through  trigonometry  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  un- 
less such  work  is  credited  from  secondary  school. 

(b)  Complete  one  year  of  college  physics  by  the  end  of  the  second  year.  (For  Regular 
Students  only.") 

(c)  Fulfill  University  requirements  in  written  and  oral  expression. 

(d)  Complete  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  naval  science. 

(e)  Achieve  proficiency  as  a  swimmer. 

(f)  Participate  in  required  summer  cruises. 

The  Na\al  Reser\e  Officers'  Training  Corps  is  now  currently  operating  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  729,  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  This  law  is  more  generally  known  as  the 
"Holloway  Plan"  and  provides  for  the  following  three  classes  of  N. R.O.T.C.  students:  Regu- 
lar, Contract,  and  Naval  Science. 

Regular.  Preliminary  selection  of  the  Regular  student  is  based  on  results  of  a  nation- 
jwide  competitive  examination  conducted  annually  each  fall,  and  the  recommendation  of  an 
1  interviewing  board  which  personally  interviews  the  candidate.  The  final  selection  of  the 
i  Regular  student  is  made  by  a  state  selection  committee  consisting  of  three  members— a 
!  prominent  educator,  a  prominent  citizen  (from  other  than  educational  fields),  and  a  senior 
naval  officer  (usually  a  professor  of  naval  science).  The  Regular  student  undergoes  a  rigor- 
ous physical  examination   for  which  there  are  no  waivers  for  defects. 
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When  the  candidate  is  notified  thai  he  is  in  all  respects  qualified,  it  is  his  responsibility 
to  achieve  admission  to  the  N.R.O.T.C.  college  of  his  choice.  In  the  case  of  Regulars  who 
are  appointed  midshipmen  in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  all  costs  of  tuition,  fees,  and  textbooks  are  paid  by  the  government.  Necessary  uni- 
forms are  also  provided  by  the  government,  and  the  Regular  student  receives  retainer  pay 
at  the  rate  of  $600  a  year.  Normally,  students  attend  college  for  four  years  and  may  un- 
dertake any  course  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree,  except  predental,  preraedical,  pre- 
theological,  preveterinary,  pharmacy,  music,  art,  and  veterinary  medicine.  They  must  in- 
clude twenty-four  credit  hours  of  naval  science  plus  certain  minimum  requirements  in  other 
academic  fields  including  mathematics  through  trigonometry,  one  year  of  college  physics, 
and  proficiency  in  written  and  oral  expression.  They  wear  the  uniform  only  when  engaged 
in  drills  or  other  naval  activities  prescribed  by  the  professor  of  naval  science;  and,  except 
for  the  ordinary  requirements  of  gentlemanly  conduct,  they  are  subject  to  naval  discipline 
only  at  those  times. 

The  Regular  student  is  required  to  make  two  summer  cruises  and  to  take  one  summer 
period  of  aviation  indoctrination  lasting  from  six  to  eight  weeks  each;  and  upon  graduation 
he  must  accept  a  commission  if  offered  as  Ensign,  U.S.N. ,  or  Second  Lieutenant,  U.S.M.C. 
After  fifteen  months  to  two  years  of  active  duty,  he  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  serve 
an  additional  year  and  to  apply  for  a  permanent  commission  in  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps. 
If  at  any  time  he  does  not  choose  a  career  in  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps,  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  accept  a  commission  in  the  Naval  Reserve  or  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  Such  reser\e 
commission  must  not  be  terminated  prior  to  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  receipt  of  his  first 
commission.  Unless  at  his  own  request,  a  reserve  officer  is  not  called  to  active  duty  except 
during  a  war  or  a  national  emergency. 

Contract.  Contract  students  are  normally  limited  to  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  number 
of  Regular  students  entering  the  N.R.O.T.C.  program  and  are  selected  by  the  professor  of 
naval  science.  The  Contract  student  is  a  member  of  the  N.R.O.T.C.  but  is  not  subsidized, 
except  that  the  government  allows  him  a  subsistence  during  his  third  and  fourth  years. 
The  amount  of  this  subsistence  varies,  but  the  current  rate  is  approximately  one  dollar  a 
day.  The  Contract  student  is  required  to  take  only  one  cruise  of  from  two-to-three  weeks 
in  duration.  This  cruise  is  normally  made  upon  the  completion  of  the  third  year.  He  re- 
ceives the  pay  of  the  seventh  enlisted  pay  grade  during  this  cruise,  the  current  rate  of  pay 
being  $75  a  month.  With  the  exception  of  the  cruise  requirements  and  the  requirement  for 
one  year  of  college  physics,  the  Contract  student  must  fulfill  all  other  requirements  of  the 
Regulars.  Upon  graduation  the  Contract  student  is  commissioned  an  Ensign,  U.S.X.R.,  or 
Second  Lieutenant,  U.S.M.C.R.  He  may,  upon  his  own  application  and  if  the  Navy  or  the 
Marine  Corps  has  need  for  his  services,  be  ordered  to  active  duty  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Naval  Science.  The  Naval  Science  student  is  not  a  member  of  the  N.R.O.T.C.  and  is 

not  subsidized.  A   Naval   Science  student  may  not  go  on  cruises,  and  any  Naval  Science 
course  undertaken  by  him  will  count  only  as  an  academic  subject.  Naval  science  students  * 
are  enrolled  in  numbers  sufficient  to  fill  the  approved  annual  quota  for  N.R.O.T.C.  units. 

Required  Courses 

First  Year^ 

FIRST    SEMESTER  HOURS  SECOND    SEMESTER  HOURS 

N.S.   Ill-Naval  History  and   Oricnta-  N.S.    112-Naval   History  and  Orienta- 


tion         3  tion 


Second  Year^ 

N.S.  121-Naval  Weapons   3  N.S.  122-Naval  Weapons   3 


•One  course  must  be  taken  by  the  student  each  semester. 
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NAVAL     R.O.T.C 


Third  Year^ 


\.S.  231-Na\  igation  3 


N.S.   232-Navigation    3 

N.S.  291-History  of  the  Art  of  War     3 


Fourth  Year^ 


N.S.  241— Naval  Machinery  and  Diesel 
Engines     3 

N.S.  292— American  Military  History 
and   Policy-    3 


N.S.  242-Ship  Stability,  Naval  Justice, 

and  Leadership 3 

N.S.  ^93-Amphibious  Warfare^    3 


The  course  in  naval  science  is  technical  to  the  extent  of  covering  technical  subjects 
with  sufficient  detail  to  permit  a  graduate  of  the  course  to  adapt  himself  quickly  to  any 
specific  duty  in  the  Navy  that  may  be  unexpectedly  assigned  to  him.  In  addition,  it  fur- 
nishes a  background  of  naval  experience,  tradition,  and  custom  that  is  necessary  for  an 
officer  going  into  duty  in  the  Navy. 

The  course  fosters  and  demands  ideals  of  character  such  as  integrity,  discipline,  self 
reliance,  and  cooperation  which  are  essential  to  naval  leadership.  The  association  with  ex- 
perienced officers  on  the  staff  during  the  course  permits  close-knit  cooperation  in  time  of 
active  service. 

A  staff  of  experienced  naval  officers  is  maintained  at  the  University  for  the  guidance 
and  instruction  of  students.  The  professor  of  naval  science  and  the  assistant  professors  of 
naval  science  are  appointed  to  the  University  faculty.  The  staff  is  authorized  a  quota  of  six 
commissioned  officers  (not  more  than  two  of  whom  will  be  Marines),  six  petty  officers, 
U.S.N .,  and  one  non-commissioned  officer,  U.S.M.C. 

Currently,  classes  and  instruction  are  conducted  in  the  Armory.  Equipment  provided 
by  the  Navy  Department  is  modern  and  reflects  the  latest  developments  of  naval  materials. 
Training  aids  provide  instruction  in  the  most  recent  methods  of  naval  gunfire,  antisub- 
marine warfare,  radar  search  devices,  signals,  ship  control,  and  ship  damage  control.  Full 
use  is  made  of  visual  and  audio-training  aids  in  keeping  with  the  latest  trend  in  educa- 
tional principles  in  this  field. 

Students  Avho  desire  more  information  and  details  should  address  correspondence  to  the 
Professor  of  Naval  Science,  N.R.O.T.C.,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 


'  One  course  must  be  taken  by  the  student  each  semester. 

=>  For  Marine  Corps  candidates  only.  Marine  Corps  candidates  substitute  N.S.  291,  292,  and  293 
for  N.S.  232,  241,  and  242,  respectively.  In  addition  to  these  courses,  N. R.O.T.C.  students  must  also 
ittend  a  two-hour  laboratory  period  weekly. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


The  following  list  of  undergraduate  courses  is  arranged  in  alphabetic 
order  of  departments.  The  courses  offered  by  each  department  are  listed 
numerically  in  groups  with  headings  to  indicate  the  students  for  whom  they 
are  designed.  Courses  for  undergraduates  (freshmen  and  sophomores)  are 
numbered  100  to  199;  for  advanced  undergraduates  (juniors  and  seniors), 
200  to  299;  and  for  advanced  undergraduates  and  graduates  (juniors,  seniors, 
and  graduates),  300  to  399. 

Following  the  title  of  each  course  is  a  statement  of  the  requirements,  if 
an\ ,  for  admission  to  the  course.  Special  requirements  for  admission  to  certain 
courses  are  introduced  by  the  word  prerequisite.  Terms  of  the  year  are  repre- 
sented by  symbols:  "S"  for  the  summer  term,  "I"  for  the  first  semester,  and  "11" 
for  the  second  semester. 

Credit  for  undergraduate  students  is  counted  in  semester  hours.  A  se- 
mester hour  represents  the  work  of  one  classroom  period  of  fifty  minutes  each 
week  through  one  semester,  or  the  equivalent  in  laboratory  or  field  work.  In 
descriptions  of  courses,  "3"  means  three  hours  of  credit  each  semester. 

Students  having  ninety-five  or  more  hours  of  credit,  without  regard  to 
the  division  in  which  they  may  be  enrolled,  are  classified  as  seniors  for  the 
purpose  of  designating  those  freshman  courses  which,  when  taken  by  seniors, 
will  carry  reduced  credit. 

Credit  for  graduate  students  taking  courses  numbered  300  to  399  is 
counted  in  units.  A  unit  course  requires  approximately  ten  hours  of  time 
^|each  week  through  one  semester,  irrespective  of  the  distribution  of  that  time 
in  class  work,  laboratory  or  field  work,  and  private  study. 

In  registering  for  a  course  with  variable  credit,  each  student  puts  on  his 
registration  program  the  number  of  hours  for  which,  he  intends  to  take  the 
i  course. 


ACCOUNTANCY 
(See  Business  Organization  and  Operation) 

AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professors:  H.  S.  Stillwell  (Head  of  Department),  M.  Z.  KRZYWoiiLoc.Ki.  R.  W 

McClOY,  J.  M.  COAN. 

.Associate  Professor:  P.  Torda. 

Assistant  Professors:  E.  P.  Eales  (on  leave),  C.  H.  Fi.etchkr. 

Instructors:  H.  H.  Hilton,  A.  I.  Ormsbee. 
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Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

201.  Aircraft  Materials  and  Processes.  Physical  and  thcmical  properties  of  materials  used 
in  aircraft  construction;  thermal  and  chemical  treatments  of  aircraft  materials;  form- 
ing and  fabrication.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

211.  Aerodynamics.  Fundamentals  of  aerodynamics  as  applied  to  the  airplane.  Introduc- 
tion to  the  mechanics  of  perfect  fluids;  classical  performance  analysis;  airplane  sta- 
bility. I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  142;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics 
156.  Ormsbee. 

212.  Introduction  to  Aerodynamics  of  Real  Fluids.  Introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of 
the  theory  of  hydrodynamics  as  applied  to  real  fluids.  Attention  is  directed  to  solu- 
tion of  fluid  flow  problems  in  viscous-incompressible  and  inviscid-compressible  fluids. 
I,  11;  3.  Prerequisite:  Aeronautical  Engineering  211.  Ormsbee.  Stillwell. 

220.  Aircraft  Structures.  Structural  analysis  as  applied  to  aircraft.  Beam  deflection;  imsym- 
metrical  bending;  moment  distribution;  introduction  to  shear  flow.  1,  II;  3.  Prerequi- 
site: Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  221  and  223.  Coan,  Hilton. 

221.  Aircraft  Structures.  Continuation  of  Aeronautical  Engineering  220.  Bending  and  tor- 
sional analysis  of  single  and  multicell  structures.  Analysis  of  tension  field  beam; 
columns;  beam-columns;  allowable  stresses  in  thin  metal  structures.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequi- 
site: Aeronautical  Engineering  220.  Coan. 

231.  Aircraft  Power  Plants.  A  study  of  current  and  projected  aircraft  power  plants  from 
the  standpoint  of  operation,  efliciencies,  construction;  fuels  and  fuel  systems;  com- 
bustion; air  compression;  etc.  1,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  205. 
McCloy,  Torda. 

241.  Airplane  Design.  Preliminary  design  of  the  airplane  primarily  from  the  aerodynamic 
standpoint;  planning  through  to  the  three-view  layout;  weight  and  balance  computa- 
tion; fundamental  dynamics  of  the  airplane;  airload  distribution.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:j; 
Aeronautical  Engineering  212.  Hilton. 

242.  Airplane  Design.  Airworthiness  requirements,  stress  analysis  procedure,  and  design  off 
the  airplane  structure.  Introduction  to  problems  in  the  dynamics  of  aircraft  struc- 
tures. I,  11;  3.  Prerequisite:  Aeronautical  Engineering  221  and  241.  Coan. 

261.  Aerodynamics  Laboratory.  Experimental  aerodynamics  illustrating  fundamental 
aerodynamic  principles  and  basic  wind  tunnel  testing  techniques.  I,  11;  2.  Prerequisite: 
Aeronautical  Engineering  212.  Ormsbee,  Stillwell. 

262.  Aircraft  Engine  Laboratory.  Evaluation  of  current  aircraft  power  plants  by  means  of 
experimental  methods.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Aeronautical  Engineering  231.  McCloy, 
Torda. 

264.  Aircraft  Structures  Laboratory.  Physical  testing  of  aircraft  components,  use  and  cali- 
bration of  instruments,  tests  showing  accuracy  of  existing  theory.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite: 
Aeronautical  Engineering  221.  Coan,  Hilton. 

290.  Seminar.  Reports  and  discussions  of  recent  developments  in  the  fields  of  aerodynam-i 
ics,  aircraft  power  plants,  aircraft  structures,  and  aircraft  maintenance  and  operation,  i 
I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Coan,  McClov,  Toroa. 

299.  Inspection  Trip.  Visit  to  airplane  manufacturing  plants  and  research  institutions.  I; I 
no  credit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

311.  Aerodynamics  of  Perfect  Fluids,  lundamcntal  equations,  plane  irrotational  flow,  vor- 
tex flow,  combination  fields  of  flow,  Kutta-Joukowski  theorem,  application  of  con- 
formal  transformation  to  fields  of  flow,  particle  paths,  fields  of  How  relative  to  axes 
fixed  in  fluid,  velocity  potential,  three-dimensional  fields.  I:  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Aeronautical  Engineering  212.  Krzywoblocki. 
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Aerodynamics  of  Real  Fluids.  Characteristics  of  viscous  and  compressible  fluids,  in- 
cluding boundary  layer  theory,  surface  friction  drag,  turbulence,  and  two-dimensional 
subsonic  and  supersonic  flows.  II;  3  hours,  or  14  unit.  Prerequisite:  Aeronautical  En- 
gineering 212.  Krzvwoblocki. 

Airplane  Performance.  The  performance  of  conventional  and  unconventional  aircraft 
developed  on  basic  physical  principles  with  additional  empirical  modifications  where 
practical.  Special  attention  is  given  to  problems  and  methods  of  solution  found  in 
the  industry.  II;  3  hours,  or  y^  imit.  Prerequisite:  Aeronautical  Engineering  211. 
Stillwell. 

Stability  and  Control.  An  introduction  to  dynamics  of  the  airplane,  airplane  control, 
and  airplane  maneuverabilitv.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  .Aeronautical  En- 
gineering 211;  Mathematics  341  or  345.  Ormsekt. 

Airplane  Propellers.  Propeller  blade  action  theory;  aerodynamic  propeller  testing; 
effect  of  the  propeller  on  airplane  performance;  blade  design  and  stress  analysis.  II; 
3  hours,  or  i/,  luiit.  Prerequisite:  Aeronautical  Engineering  212;  Theoretical  and  Ap- 
plied Mechanics  221.  SriiLwrtx. 

Indeterminate  Aircraft  Structures.  Virtual  work  and  least  work  methods;  analysis  of 
fuselage  rings  and  frames;  indeterminate  unsymmetrical  space  frameworks;  applica- 
tion of  energy  methods  to  buckling  of  non-uniform  columns.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/o  imit. 
Prerequisite:  Aeronautical  Engineering  221.  Co.\n. 

Combustion,  Fuels,  and  Lubricants.  A  study  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion  and 
combustion  calculations;  characteristics  of  fuels  and  lubricants  for  reciprocating  en- 
gines, air-breathing  jets,  and  rockets.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/,  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical 
Engineering  205.  McCi.oy. 

Aircraft  Power  Plant  Design.  The  aerodynamic  and  thermodynamic  design  of  aircraft 
power  plants  including  reciprocating  engines,  turbo  jets,  pulse  jets,  ram  jets,  and 
rockets.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  Aeronautical  Engineering  231  and  331. 
McClov,  Torda. 

Aircraft  Component  Design.  Design  and  analysis  of  aircraft  hydraulic,  electrical,  pneu- 
matic, mechanical,  de-icing,  and  cabin  atmospheric  control  systems.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/o 
imit.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  222;  Electrical  Engineering  202  and  203. 

SriLLWELI,. 

Special  Problems.  Special  problems  relating  to  the  theory,  design,  testing,  operation, 
maintenance,  or  production  of  airframes  or  aircraft  power  plants.  I;  2  to  4  hours,  or 
i/2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  engineering;  consent  of  instructor. 
CoAN,  Krzvwoblocki,  McClov,  Stillwell,  Torda. 

Special  Problems.  Special  problems  relating  to  the  theory,  design,  testing,  operation, 
maintenance,  or  production  of  airframes  or  aircraft  power  plants.  II;  2  to  4  hours,  or 
1/2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  engineering;  consent  of  instructor.  Coan, 
Krzvwoblocki,  McClov,  Stillwell,  Torda. 

Theoretical  Problems  in  Aeronautical  Engineering.  This  is  a  course  flexible  in  specific 
content  and  providing  an  opportunity  for  broadening  the  student's  understanding  of 
analytical  methods.  Topics  from  the  fields  of  aerodynamics,  structures,  mechanics,  and 
propulsion  will  be  chosen  according  to  the  student's  interests  and  needs.  I:  3  hours, 
or  I/-2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  consent  of  instructor.  Hilton,  Ormsbee, 
Torda. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Professors:  H.  C.  M.  Case  (Head  of  Department),  J.  B.  Andrews,  R.  C.  Ashbv 
(Emeritus),  R.  W.  Bartleit,  H.  W.  Hannah,  R.  R.  Hitdeison,  P.  E. 
Johnston,  G.  L.  Jordan.  D.  E.  Lindstrom,  J.  W.  Llovd  (Emeritus'),  M.  L. 
MosHER  (Emeritus),  L.  J.  Norton,  R.  C.  Ross,  C.  L.  Stewart,  E.  J.  ^Vork- 

ING. 

Associate  Professors:  J.  B.  Cunningham,  E.  H.  Regnier,  L.  H.  Simerl,  L.  F. 
Stice,  R.  H.  Wilcox,  J.  E.  Wills. 
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Assistant  Professors:  A.  T.  Anderson,  VV.  I).  Buddemeier,  C.  L.  Folse,  T.  A. 
HiERo.NVMUS,  R.  A.  Kelly,  M.  W.  Madison,  R.  J.  Mutti,  F.  J.  Reiss.  F.  A. 
Stewart,  W.  N.  Thompson,  G.  B.  AVhitman,  W.  J.  Wills. 

Assistants:  R.  J.  Becker,  Janice  E.  Beckstrom,  E.  E.  Broadbent,  L.  D.  Erle- 
vviNE,  W.  J.  Foreman,  D.  K.  Freebairn,  A.  G.  Harms,  W.  H.  Heneberrv, 
R.  A.  HiNTON,  A.  E.  Idleman,  G.  C.  Kleiman,  N.  G.  P.  Krausz,  A.  G. 
Mueller,  J.  S.  St.  Clair,  F.  M.  Schrader,  C.  P.  Schumaier,  J.  S.  Shelly, 
L.  G.  Sleight,  R.  C.  Smith,  E.  R.  Swanson,  R.  N.  Van  Arsdall,  V.  I.  West, 

W.  YONTS. 


I 


Courses  for  Undergraduates 

100.  Introductory  Agricultural  Economics.  Historical  basis  of  current  farm  problems;  rela- 
tion of  production  to  domestic  and  foreign  demand;  marketing,  prices,  finance,  taxa- 
tion, farm  records;  social  relationships.  I,  II;  3.  No  credit  given  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Ross  and  others. 

111.     Agricultural    Economies   of    Latin    American   Countries.    Agricultural    products   and  I 
producing  regions;  land  used  in  agriculture  and  forestry,  its  ownership  and  operation;  : 
technological  advances  in  farm  and  ranch  operations;  agricultural  communities;  im- 
pact of  corporate  developments  for  export  production;  opportunities  for  agricultural  I 
service;  the  place  of  agriculture  in  hemispheric  and  world  solidarity.  I;  3.  Prerequi- 
site: Sophomore  standing.  Stewart. 

120.     Farm  Management.  Principles  of  farm  organization  and  operation  for  conservation  of  I 
resources  and  profit;  farmstead  arrangement;  interpretation  of  farm  records;  tenure 
and  types  of  leases;  home  farm  problem.  Field  trips  required;  estimated  expense,  $2. 
I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Johnston. 

130.     Marketing  of  Agricultural  Products.  Methods  followed  and  agencies  engaged  in  mar- 
keting farm   products;  services  performed;  factors  affecting  prices;  market  channels* 
used  in  ways  of  lowering  costs.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Hifrony-| 
mus,  Mutti.  ' 

177.  Farmers'  and  Rural  Organizations.  A  study  of  the  field  of  farmers'  and  rural 
organizations;  their  historical  background  and  development;  their  systems,  programs, 
work,  comparative  functions,  and  guiding  processes;  and  their  relation  to  national 
policy  and  rural  welfare.  Field  trip  to  be  arranged:  estimated  expense  not  to  exceed 
$5.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Ltndstrom. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

200.  Problems  in  Agricultural  Economics.  Individual  research  work  with  senior  members 
of  the  department  in  the  following  fields:  (a)  agricultural  marketing:  (b)  agricul- 
tural prices  and  statistics;  (c)  farm  management;  (d)  land  economics;  (e)  rural  or- 
ganization. Students  may  also  receive  credit  in  this  course  for  directed  research  done 
in  preparation  for  intercollegiate  debating  on  agricultural  economic  problems. 
I,  II;  3  to  5.  Prerequisite:  Approval  of  head  of  department.  Siaff. 

201.  Economic  Relationships  of  Agriculture.  Changes  affecting  the  place  of  farming  in 
American  life;  the  changing  place  of  American  agriculture  in  world  economy.  I;  S. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  Offered  in  19r>l-19r)2  and  in  alternate 
years.  Stewart. 

20.3.  Agricultural  Law.  Relation  of  common  law  principles  and  statutory  law  to  problems 
of  land  tenure,  farm  tenancy,  farm  labor,  and  farm  management.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequi- 
site: Senior  standing.  Hannah. 

218.     Land  Economics.  Farm  land  prices,  rents,  taxes,  tenancy,  transfer;  procedures  in  pur- 1 
chasing  and  improving  land,  aiding  conservation,  and  promoting  sound  land   use. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  Stewari. 
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224.  Farm  Operation.  Operating  costs  in  farming,  analysis  of  farm  jobs,  farm  work 
simplification,  selecting  power  units  and  equipment  for  economical  operation.  Field 
trips;   estimated  expense,  $2.  II;   3.  Prerequisite:   Agricultural  Economics  120.  J.  E. 

\VlLLS. 

277.  Rural  Sociology.  Same  as  Sociology  277.  A  study  of  the  importance  of  rural  life,  its 
social  problems  and  means  of  solution.  The  importance  of  a  scientific  study  of  these 
factors  concentrating  primarily  on  the  social  aspects  of  physical  conditions,  popula- 
tion, occupations,  the  family,  the  neighborhood,  community  organizations,  the  church, 
the  school,  the  library,  adult  education,  local  government,  recreation,  country  life 
movements,  and  possible  future  trends  affecting  rural  life.  Field  trip  to  be  arranged; 
estimated  expense  not  to  exceed  $5.  I,  II;  3.  Folse,  Lindstrom. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

302.  Financing  Agriculture.  Capital  and  credit  needs  of  farmers;  agencies  supplying  credit 
needs;  problems  of  borrowers  and  lenders.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/,  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  Norton. 

305.  Agricultural  Development  and  Policies.  Agricultural  development  in  the  United 
States  presented  as  a  basis  for  analyzing  the  effectiveness  of  past  agricultural  policies, 
delineating  agricultural  problems,  and  the  need  of  developing  sound  agriciUtural 
policies  in  keeping  with  a  sound  national  economy.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/o  to  1  imit. 
Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Case. 

312.  Farm  Appraisals.  Same  as  Agronomy  312.  Valuation  of  farm  real  estate;  soils,  crops, 
management,  buildings,  drainage,  land  titles,  prices,  and  taxes  in  relation  to  value. 
Local  field  trips;  estimated  expense,  $5.  II;  5  hours,  or  1  imit.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy 
201  and  Agricultural  Economics   120,  or  equivalent.  Hudelson  and  others. 

325.  Advanced  Farm  Management.  Planning  the  farm  business  for  soil  conservation  and 
profit;  fitting  the  livestock  organization  to  the  kind  of  crops  produced  and  to  market 
outlets;  economic  information  for  farm  planning;  measures  of  farm  efficiency;  labor 
and  power  problems.  Field  trips  to  study  successful  farms;  estimated  expense,  $5.  I;  3 
hours,  or  i^  imit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  120.  Buddemeier,  Johnston. 

331.  Grain  Grading  and  Marketing.  Same  as  Agronomy  331  and  Marketing  331.  Factors 
affecting  the  quality  of  grain  crops;  standards  employed  in  their  classification  and 
grading  in  the  commercial  market;  laboratory  practice  in  grain  grading;  a  trip  to  a 
commercial  grain  grading  laboratory;  economic  problems  and  market  operations  in 
grain  marketing.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/,  imit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  130  and 
Agronomy  121,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Duncan,  Norton. 

332.  Marketing  Livestock.  Same  as  Marketing  332.  Livestock  market  practice  as  applied 
in  current  marketing  operations.  II;  2  hours,  or  I/2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural 
Economics  130,  or  Marketing  101,  or  consent  of  instructor.  W.  J.  Wills. 

333.  Marketing  Horticultural  Products.  Same  as  Horticulture  333  and  Marketing  333. 
Producing  and  consuming  areas;  transportation;  refrigeration:  agencies,  functions, 
and  channels  of  distribution;  cooperatives;  marketing  costs  and  factors  affecting 
prices;  standardization,  grading,  and  inspection;  marketing  news  service;  perishable 
agricultural  commodity  act  and  other  regulations;  attempts  to  control  surpluses;  can- 
ning and  other  processing;  foreign  trade;  consumer  preference  and  expansion  of 
domestic  markets.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/,  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  130, 
or  Marketing  101,  or  twelve  hours  of  horticulture.  Kelly. 

3.34.  Marketing  Dairy  Products.  Same  as  Dairy  Science  334  and  Marketing  334.  The  dairy 
industry  in  our  national  economy;  factors  affecting  per  capita  consumption;  price 
plans  and  policies;  expanding  markets;  trade  associations  and  labor  unions;  looking 
ahead  in  the  milk  business.  Inspection  trip;  estimated  expense,  $5.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^ 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  130,  or  Marketing  101,  or  twelve  hours  of 
dairy  science  or  dairy  technology.  Bartlett^ 
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341.  Agricultural  Statistics.  Slatistical  methods  with  special  applications  to  agricultural 
problems,  including  price  behavior.  Students  receiving  credit  in  this  course  will  not 
receive  credit  in  Agriculture  216.  I;  3  hours,  or  y^  unit.  Jordan. 

342.  Agricultural  Prices.  /\  study  of  the  factors  affecting  prices  of  agricultural  products; 
long-time,  cyclical,  seasonal,  and  other  price  movements;  sources  of  information  relat- 
ing to  production  and  demand  factors;  government  activities  as  they  relate  to  prices 
of  agricultural  products  and  problems  in  price  analysis  and  forecasting.  II;  3  hours, 
or  1/4  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  Jordan. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
(See  Education) 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Professors:  E.  W.  Lehmann  (Head  of  Department),  D.  G.  Carter,  R.  I.  Shawl. 

Associate  Professors:  R.  C.  Hay,  K.  H.  Hinchcliff,  G.  E.  Pickard,  A.  L.  Younc. 

Assistant  Professor:  F.  W.  Andrew. 

Associates:  H.  P.  Bateman,  J.  H.  Ramser. 

Instructors:  A.  R.  Avers   (on   leave),  J.  O.  Curtis,  W.  F.  Lvti.e   (on  leave), 

J.  W.  Matthews,  R.  W.  Mowery,  B.  F.  MuiRHEm. 
Assistants:   P.   L.    Benfield,   A.   C.   Bianchini,   J.   T.   Clayton,   E.   R.   Coon, 

M.  R.  HoDGELL,  E.  J.  MoNKE,  C.  F.  Sauer,  J.  H.  Thomas,  J.  A.  W'eber, 

D.  Winter,  S.  P.  Young. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  Introduction  to  Agricultural  Engineering.  Agricultural  problems  iiuohing  ap- 
plication of  engineering  knowledge  and  methods;  land  engineering,  power  and 
machinery,  buildings  and  equipment.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  I,  11;  3. 
Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Mowery,  Young. 

111.  Farm  Structures  and  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  Principles  of  plan,  construction, 
and  adaptation  of  structures  to  farm  needs;  study  of  drainage,  soil  erosion  control, 
and  water  conservation  on  farms.  For  vocational  agriculture  majors  and  agricultural 
engineers.  Lectures,  discussion,  and  laboratory.  I,  II;  3.  Students  with  credit  in  .Agri- 
cultural Engineering  252  or  272  will  not  receive  credit  in  this  course.  Preifequisite: 
Sophomore  standing.  Curtis,  Hay. 

112.  Tractors  and  Field  Machinery.  The  design,  construction,  and  application  of  gas 
engines,  tractors,  and  field  machinery.  For  \ocational  agriculture  majors  and  agri- 
cultural engineers.  Lectures,  quiz,  and  laboratory.  Inspection  trip;  estimated  expense, 
$3.  I,  II;  3.  Students  with  credit  in  Agricultural  Engineering  131  or  142  will  not 
receive  credit  in  this  course.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Shawl. 

131.  Field  and  Power-Driven  Machinery.  1  heory  of  design  and  construction;  operation 
and  management  of  machines  for  soil  and  feed  preparation;  seeding,  cultivating,  and 
harvesting.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  I;  3.  Students  with  credit  in  .Agri- 
cultural Engineering  112  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural 
Engineering  101.  Shawl. 

142.  Gas  Engines  and  Tractors.  Theory  of  construction  and  operation  of  engines,  timing, 
ignition,  carburetors;  fuels,  carburetion,  lubrication,  cost  of  operation,  and  trouble 
work.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  Inspection  trip;  estimated  expense,  $10. 
II;  3.  Students  with  credit  in  Agricultural  Engiiurring  112  receive  only  2  hours 
credit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  101.  Sn  \wi . 
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Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

201.  Farm  Shop  Work.  Special  ten-week  course  for  practice  teachers.  Farm  machinery  and 
equipment  repairs,  construction  jobs,  care  of  tools,  electric  wiring,  welding,  metal 
work.  Recitations  and  laboratory.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  111 
and  1 12,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Matthews. 

204.  Spraying.  Same  as  Horticulture  204.  A  study  of  spray  materials  and  equipment  used 
for  control  of  insects  and  diseases  on  horticultural  crops.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Horti- 
culture 142  or  161,  Chemistry  101  or  102,  Agricultural  Engineering  101,  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Powell. 

241.  Electric  Power  for  the  Farm.  Utilization  of  electricity  in  agriculture  for  power,  heat, 
and  light;  types  of  motors  and  typical  applications,  water  pumping,  hay  curing, 
feed  processing;  heating  and  lighting  applications;  circuits  and  wiring.  Lectures, 
discussions,  and  laboratory.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  101,  or 
equivalent.  Mowerv. 

1242.  Advanced  Gas  and  Diesel  Engines  and  Tractors.  Principles  of  design,  construction, 
and  assembly;  belt  horsepower  ratings,  starting  and  lighting  systems,  lubricants, 
fuels,  and  raodein  shop  methods  used  in  repair  and  checking.  Lectures,  discussions, 
and  laboratory.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  112  or  142.  Shawl. 

252.  Mechanics  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  Principles  of  planning  and  constructing. 
Adoption  of  soil  conservation  and  drainage  practices  for  Illinois  farms,  and  the 
application  of  surveying  to  these  practices.  Lectures,  field  work,  and  laboratory.  II; 
3.  Students  with  credit  in  Agricultural  Engineering  111  receive  only  2  hours  credit. 
Hay. 

262.  Farmstead  and  Home  Equipment.  Equipment  for  modernizing  the  farm  home- 
principles,  definitions,  and  problems  as  they  relate  to  water  supply,  pliunbing,  sewage 
disposal,  heating,  fuels,  refrigeration,  air  conditioning,  and  lighting.  Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  laboratory.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  agricultural  engineer- 
ing, or  consent  of  instructor.  Lehmann,  Mowerv. 

272.  Farm  Buildings.  Requirements  of  farm  buildings,  problem  analysis  and  planning; 
plans,  materials,  construction  methods,  and  costs.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  labora- 
tory. II:  3.  Students  with  credit  in  Agricultural  Engineering  111  receive  only  2  hours 
credit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  101,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Carter, 
Curtis. 

299.     Inspection  Trip.  I;  no  credit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  agricultural  engineer- 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

331.  Function,  Application,  Adjustment,  and  Management  of  Farm  Machinery.  A  study  of 
field  and  farmstead  machinery  as  related  to  the  needs  of  agricultural  production, 
systems  of  farming,  function,  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  cost.  S;  3 
hours,  or  i/,  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  112  or  131,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Offered  in  alternate  years.  Matthews,  Shawl. 

332.  Design  of  Agricultural  Machinery.  Survey  of  needs  and  requirements,  layout  of 
design,  cost  comparison,  and  study  of  production  problems.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  271.  Pickard. 

341.  Farm  Power.  Basic  theory,  analysis,  and  testing  of  internal  combustion  engines, 
gasoline  and  diesel,  together  with  study  of  other  elements  of  farm  tractors.  I;  3 
hours,  or  1/2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  202.  Picxard. 

I  351.     Hydraulics   of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.   Studies   of  watersheds,   runoffs,  cross 
I  sections  of  gidlies;  capacities  of  structures,  terraces,  and  terrace  outlets;  design  of 

structures:  constructing  terraces;  machines  used  in  erosion  control;  estimating  costs 
and  benefits  of  \arious  methods  of  control.  I:  3  hours,  or  1/9  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Civil  Engineering  115;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  232  and  234;  senior 
standing  in  agricultural  engineering,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Hay. 
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355.  Advanced  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Practices.  A  study  of  conservation  prac- 
tices and  their  evaluation  in  relation  to  farm  operations.  Planning,  constructing, 
and  checking  of  terraces,  waterways,  diversion  ditches,  and  drainage  systems.  S;  3 
hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  111  or  252,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

361.  Development  and  Function  of  Family  Housing.  Same  as  Home  Economics  361. 
Study  of  principles  and  problem  solutions  in  family  housing.  Basic  functions,  plan 
patterns,  types,  materials,  and  structures;  economic  influences,  costs,  and  adaptations; 
personal  and  public  interests.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  problems.  II;  3  hours,  or  y^ 
unit.  Carter. 

371.  Advanced  Farm  Structures.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and 
Applied  Mechanics  221  and  223;  Civil  Engineering  261;  senior  standing.  Cartkr. 

393.  Special  Problems.  Each  student  chooses  a  special  problem  for  design,  laboratory,  or 
field  work,  with  library  research.  ^Vork  may  be  taken  in  two  of  the  following  sub- 
jects: drainage  and  soil  erosion  control,  farm  buildings,  farm  housing,  farm  power, 
farm  machinery,  rural  electrification.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/,  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing;  approval  of  head  of  department.  Staff. 


AGRICULTURE 

Professor:  W.  G.  Kammlade. 
Associate  Professor:  H.  W.  Bean. 
Assistant  Professor:  H.  Read. 

Note:  Courses  listed  under  the  title  ".\griculture"  are  those  in  the  College  of  -Agricul- 
ture not  assignable  to  a  particular  department.  They  are  taught  by  members  of  the  ad- 
ministrative staff.  Associate  Dean  R.  R.  Hudelson  is  responsible  for  administrative  matters 
pertaining  to  these  courses. 

There  is  no  provision  for  majors  or  minors  under  the  title  "Agriculture."  Major  and 
minor  programs  are  assigned  to  organized  departments  of  the  College. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

114.  Agricultural  Information  Methods.  Gathering,  organizing,  and  preparing  agricul- 
tural and  home  economics  educational  information  material  for  weekly  and  daily 
newspapers  and  radio  farm  and  home  programs;  sources  of  agricultural  and  home 
economics  information  material;  basic  principles  and  practice  in  preparing  such  in- 
formation for  press  and  radio  in  support  of  educational  programs.  I.  II;  3.  Prerequi- 
site: Sophomore  standing.  Read  and  others. 


Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

206.     Agricultural  Extension.  For  students  interested  in  agricultural  extension  work.  II; 
Kammiade. 


I 


215.  Advanced  Agricultural  Information  Methods.  C.athcting,  organizing,  and  writing 
agricultural  and  home  economics  educational  information  material  for  farm  and 
home  magazines  and  journals;  preparing  agricultural  and  home  economics  informa- 
tion for  educational  leaflets  and  bulletins;  using  visual  aids  in  presenting  educa- 
tional information;  coordination  of  information  media.  1,  II;  3.  Prerequisite; 
.Agricidlure  114,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Read  and  others. 

216.  Experimental  and  Biological  Statistics.  A  study  of  statistical  methods  and  their  value 
in  agricultural  experimentation.  Students  receiving  credit  in  this  course  will  not 
receive  credit  in  Agricultural  Economics  341.  1,  11;  3.  Bi  an.  . 
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AGRONOMY 

Professors:  W.  L.  Burlison  (Head  of  Department),  F.  C.  Bauer,  O.  T.  Bon- 
NETT,  R.  H.  Bray,  E.  E.  DeTurk  (Emeritus),  G.  H.  Duncan,  J.  E. 
GiESEKiNG,  J.  C.  Hackleman,  R.  W.  Jugenheimer,  B.  Koehler,  a.  L.  Lang, 

C.  M.    LiNSLEV,    O.    H.   Sears,    R.   S.    Smith    (Emeritus),   E.   H.   Tyner, 

D.  C.  Wimer,  C.  M.  Woodworth. 

Associate  Professors:  W.  M.  Bever,  E.  B.  Earley,  L.  T.  Kurtz,  S.  \V.  Melsted, 
R.  T.  Odell,  R.  S.  Stauffer,  E.  D.  Walker. 

Assistant  Professors:  A.  H.  Beavers,  C.  H.  Farnham,  J.  B.  Fehrenbacher, 
J.  W.  Gerdemann,  p.  E.  Johnson,  E.  R.  Leng  (on  leave),  L.  B.  Miller, 
W.  F.  Purnell,  W.  O.  Scott,  H.  J.  Snider,  A.  Tate  (Emeritus),  A.  U. 
Thor,  p.  T.  Veale,  H.  L.  Wascher,  R.  O.  Weibel. 

Associate:  C.  J.  Badger. 

Instructors:  W.  E.  Kennedy  (on  leave) ,  D.  L.  Lynch,  F.  W.  Slife. 

Assista7its:  J.  D.  Alexander,  J.  C.  Anderson  (Emeritus),  C.  F.  Austin,  D.  K. 
Banerjee,  L.  F.  Bauman,  G.  R.  Bauwin,  H.  L.  Breland,  P.  C.  Doiy, 
W.  R.  Fortney,  H.  W.  Gausman,  A.  F.  Grandt,  C.  Gray,  J.  H.  Griffin, 
R.  D.  Hauck,  E.  G.  Knox,  J.  C.  Lyons,  R.  H.  Maif.r,  R.  J.  Metzger, 
D.  L.  Mulvaney,  J.  C.  Neill,  J.  L.  Nelson,  W.  C.  Nelson,  W.  R.  Oschwald, 
J.  W.  Pendleton,  B.  W.  Ray,  Joan  A.  Rheumer,  W.  M.  Ross,  A.  E.  Royfr, 
R.  H.  Rust,  D.  A.  Vinson. 


l\     Courses  for  Undergraduates 


110.  Plant  and  Animal  Genetics.  Same  as  Animal  Science  110,  Dairy  Science  110,  and 
Horticulture  110.  The  principles  of  heredity  in  relation  to  plant  and  animal  im- 
provement and  veterinary  medicine.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100;  Zoology  104. 

121.  Crop  Production.  General  introductory  course.  Production  and  harvesting  of  com- 
mon farm  crops;  means  of  improvement;  diseases,  insects,  weeds,  and  their  control; 
seed  purity  and  germination;  market  grades  of  grain.  I,  II;  4.  Students  with  95  or 
more  credit  hours  recei\e  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100.  Duncan, 
Nelson. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

200.  Special  Problems  in  Agronomy.  Individual  problems  in  crops  or  soils.  I,  II;  3  to  5. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  approval  of  head  of  department.  Staff. 

201.  Soils.  General  introductory  course.  Origin,  formation,  and  nature  of  soils;  kinds  of 
soils  and  their  properties;  conservation  and  increase  of  productive  capacity; 
fertilizers,  management  practices,  and  cropping  systems.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Chem- 
istry 101  or  102;  Geology  105.  Tyner,  Wimer. 

270.  Raw  Materials  for  Processing.  Same  as  Food  Technology  270.  Lectures,  reference 
readings,  and  laboratory  work  on  cereal  grains  and  oilseeds  important  to  the  food 
processing  industry.  Local  field  trips  to  grain  and  oilseed  storage  elevators  or  mills. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100,  or  equivalent.  Duncan. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

301.  Genesis,  Morphology,  Classification,  and  Geography  of  Soils.  Factors  governing  and 
processes  active  in  soil  development;  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  soil 
groups  of  the  world;  classification  and  nomenclature  of  soil;  soil  geography.  Field 
trips  to  be  arranged;  cost  not  to  exceed  $16.  II;  3  hours,  or  1/4  unit.  Prerequisite: 

Agronomy  201.  Beavers. 

302.  Role  of  Microorganisms  in  Soil  Fertility.  Microorganisms  of  the  soils  in  relation  to 
fertility;  nitrogen  fixation,  assimilation,  and  preservation.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Agronomy  201.  Lynch.  Sears. 
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303.  Soil  Productivity,  Its  Variation,  Modification,  and  Conservation.  Factors  affecting 
soil  productivity  and  its  conservation;  soil  type  response;  influence  of  cropping  sys- 
tems, fertilizers,  and  management  practices  on  productivity  trends.  II;  3  tiours,  or 
i/o  unit.  I'rcrccjuisite:   Agronomy  201;  senior  standing.  Bauer. 

304.  Metabolism  of  Soil  Microorgarusms.  Chemistry  and  bacteriology  of  the  nitrogen 
cycle;  nitrogen  fixation,  nitrification,  nilralc  assimilation,  denitrilication,  and  synthe- 
sis of  nitrogen  compounds  by  microorganisms;  relation  of  nitrogen  to  other  cycles. 
II;  3  iioiirs,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  104  or  320;  Chemistry  132. 
LVNCH,  Skars. 

305.  Physical  Methods  for  Soil  Conservation  Studies.  Physical  properties  of  soils  affecting 
conservation,  productivity,  and  drainage;  their  investigation  by  field  and  laboratory 
methods.  Lecture,  discussion,  and  laboratorv.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/i  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Agronomy  201.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years.  Stauffer. 

306.  Fertilizers  and  Their  Soil  Reactions.  Fertilizer  sources  and  materials.  Chemical  forms 
of  elements  in  the  soil,  reactions  of  fertilizers  in  soils,  determination  of  fertilizer 
needs,  soil  test  methods,  fertilizer  application.  I;  3  hours,  or  1/2  tmit.  Prerequisite: 
.\gronomy  201.  Kurtz. 

307.  Principles  of  Soil  Conservation.  National  and  local  implications  of  soil  conservation 
and  its  relation  to  farming  systems,  land  management,  climate,  soil  character,  and 
farming  operations.  II;  3  hours,  or  Yo  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  121  and  201; 
senior  standing.  Stauffer. 

308.  Plant  Composition  and  Chemurgy.  Synthesis,  general  chemistry,  and  principal  source 
of  carbohydrates,  oils,  and  proteins.  Chemical  composition  of  agronomic  plants  as 
affected  by  rate  and  date  of  planting  and  by  nutritional,  environmental,  and  genetic 
factors.  Relation  of  plant  composition  to  utilization.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry  132,  or  equivalent;  .Agronomy  121;  Agronomy  201,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

312.  Farm  Appraisals.  Same  as  Agricultural  Economics  312.  Valuation  of  farm  real  estate; 
soils,  crops,  management,  buildings,  drainage,  land  titles,  prices,  and  taxes  in  relation 
to  value.  Local  field  trips;  estimated  expense,  $5.  II;  5  hours,  or  1  imit.  Prerequisite: 
Agronomy  201  and  Agricultural  Economics  120,  or  equivalent.  Hudelsox  and  others. 

317.  Plant  Pathology.  Same  as  Botany  317,  Horticulture  317,  and  Plant  Pathology  317. 
Causes,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  plant  diseases.  I:  3  hours,  or  I/2  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: One  year  of  plant  science  including  Botany  100.  Linford. 

321.  Crop  Production  as  Affected  by  the  Environment.  Response  of  crop  plants  to  their 
habitat;  study  of  climatic,  physiographic,  edaphic,  and  biotic  factors  of  the  environ- 
ment in  relation  to  crop  growth;  means  by  which  crop  hazards  may  be  reduced.  I; 
3  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  121.  Dungax. 

322.  Forage  Crops  and  Pastures.  Lectines  and  discussions  of  roughage  production,  forage 
crop  characteristics  and  ecology,  grasslands  of  farm  and  range  as  related  to  animal 
production  and  soil  conservation.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1/,  unit.  Prerequisite:  .Agronomy 

121.    Sl.IFE. 

323.  Improvement  of  Farm  Crops  by  Breeding.  Heredity  and  variation  in  crop  plants; 
effects  of  sell-fertilization  and  cross-fertilization;  principles  and  results  of  selection 
and  hybridization  in  crop  improvement.  I;  3  hours,  or  1^  imit.  Prerequisite: 
.Agronomy  121.  Boxneit. 

324.  Principles  of  Field  Plot  Experimentation.  Purposes,  methods,  and  principles  of  field 
experimentation;  interpretation  of  results.  1;  3  hours,  or  i,{,  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing.  Woodwortii. 

325.  Corn  Breeding.  Principles  and  procedures  involved  in  developing,  testing,  and 
production  of  inbred  lines  and  hybrids:  production  and  processing  of  hvbrid  seed 
corn;  genetics  of  corn.  II;  3  hours,  or  14  unit.  Prerequisite:  .Agronomy  323.  Jur.FN- 
hei.mer. 

331.  Grain  Grading  and  Marketing.  Same  as  .Agricultural  Economics  331  and  Marketing 
331.    Factors   affecting    the   quality    of   grain    crops;    standards   employed    in    their 
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classification  and  grading  in  the  commercial  market;  laboratory  practice  in  grain 
grading;  a  trip  to  a  commercial  grain  grading  laboratory;  economic  problems  and 
market  operations  in  grain  marketing.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agricul- 
tural Economics  130  and  Agronomy  121,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Duncan,  Norton. 

377.  Diseases  of  Field  Crops.  Same  as  Botany  377  and  Plant  Pathology  377.  A  study  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  major  field  crop  diseases,  life  histories  of  causal  organisms,  and 
methods  of  control.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/g  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  121  or  317,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Bever,  Gerdemann. 

379.  Research  Methods  in  Plant  Pathology.  Same  as  Botany  379,  Horticulture  379,  and 
Plant  Pathology  379.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  techniques  for  identifica- 
tion of  plant  diseases  and  their  causal  agents;  for  evaluation  of  plant  protectants;  for 
the  study  of  the  physiology  of  parasitism,  and  methods  for  planning  research 
projects,  evaluating  data,  and  preparation  of  manuscripts  for  publication.  I;  3  hours, 
or  1/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  317;  senior  standing.  Gerdemann,  Gottlieb, 
Thornberry. 

AIR  FORCE  SCIENCE 

Professors:  Lieutenant  Colonel  F.  W.  Doolev  (Head  of  Department). 
Assistant  Professors:  Lieutenant  Colonel  D.  W.  Cox;   Captains  R.  F.  Adkins, 

W.  E.  Kennedy,  R.  L.  Myers,  C.  L.  Odum,  N.  A.  Rosser,  E.  W.  Spitzer, 

J.  R.  Starnes,  J.  W.  Van  Sickle. 
Instructors:   Master   Sergeants   J.   L.   Ekiss,    B.   I.   Fiedler,   O.   D.   Mayhugh, 

J.   S.   Smallwood,   C.    E.    Towers,   M.   A.   Wilson;    Technical   Sergeants 

H.  D.  Charles,  R.  W.  Curtis;  Staff  Sergeant  M.  A.  Symington,  Jr. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

111.  Freshman  Drill  and  Theory.  Basic  military  instruction  to  include  leadership,  drill 
and  exercise  of  command,  and  thirty  hours  devoted  to  world  political  geography,  a 
study  of  the  areas  and  resources  of  the  various  states  organized  as  political  units, 
together  with  the  people  who  live  in  these  areas.  I;  1.  Prerequisite:  Pronounced 
physically  fit  by  the  University. 

112.  Freshman  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Air  Force  Science  111.  Basic  military 
instruction  to  include  leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of  command,  and  thirty  hours 
devoted  to  world  political  geography.  I;  1.  Prerequisite:  Air  Force  Science  111,  or 
equivalent  as  determined  by  head  of  department  and  institution. 

113.  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Basic  military  instruction  to  include  leadership,  drill 
and  exercise  of  command,  aerodynamics  and  propulsion,  and  meteorology.  I;  1. 
Prerequisite:  .\ir  Force  Science  112,  or  ccjuivalent  as  determined  bv  head  of  de- 
partment and  institution. 

114.  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Basic  military  instruction  to  include  leadership,  drill 
and  exercise  of  command,  navigation,  and  applied  air  power.  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Air 
Force  Science  113,  or  equivalent  as  detefmined  by  head  of  department  and  institu- 

1  tion. 

I  Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

215.  Junior  Administration  and  Logistics.  The  development  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  or- 
ganization, leadership  and  exercise  of  command,  air  operations,  transportation,  ad- 
ministration and  supply.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Air  Force  Science  114,  or  equivalent  as 
determined  by  head  of  department  and  institution.  Van  Sickle. 

216.  Junior  Administration  and  Logistics.  Continuation  of  Air  Force  Science  215,  with 
emphasis  on  Air  Force  supply.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Air  Force  Science  215,  or  equivalent 
as  determined  by  head  of  department  and  institution.  Van  Sickle. 

217.  Senior  Administration  and  Logistics.  Continuation  of  Air  Force  Science  216.  to  in- 
clude  Air  Force   management.   Air  Force   teaching  method,   and   military   law  and 
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boards.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Air  Force  Science  216,  or  equivalent  as  determined  by  head 
of  department  and  institution.  Adkins,  Cox,  Doolf.y. 

218.     Senior  Administration  and  Logistics.  Continuation  of  Air  Force  Science  217,  to  include    I 
career  development,  food  service  supervision,  inspector  general,  administration,  staff 
functions,  and  air  comptroller.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Air  Force  Science  217,  or  equivalent 
as  determined  by  head  of  department  and  institution.  Cox,  Dooley. 

225.  Junior  Aircraft  Maintenance  and  Engineering.  The  development  of  knowledge  and 
skill  in  organization,  leadership  and  exercise  of  command,  air  operation,  supply, 
transportation,  aircraft  maintenance  and  engineering.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Air  Force 
Science  114,  or  equivalent  as  determined  by  head  of  department  and  institution. 
Only  students  pursuing  a  degree  in  engineering  will  be  eligible.  Adkins,  Spitzer, 
Towers. 

226.  Junior  Aircraft  Maintenance  and  Engineering.  Continuation  of  Air  Force  Science 
225,  to  include  aircraft  maintenance  and  engineering  in  such  subjects  as  electricity, 
propellers,  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  systems,  structures,  and  miscellaneous.  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Air  Force  Science  225,  or  equivalent  as  determined  by  head  of  department 
and  institution.  Adkins,  Spitzer,  Towers. 

227.  Senior  Aircraft  Maintenance  and  Engineering.  Continuation  of  Air  Force  Science  226, 
to  include  Air  Force  management,  Air  Force  teaching  methods  and  administration. 
I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Air  Force  226,  or  equivalent  as  determined  by  head  of  department 
and  institution.  Adkins,  Spitzer,  Towers. 

228.  Senior  Aircraft  Maintenance  and  Engineering.  Continuation  of  Air  Force  Science  227, 
to  include  inspector  general,  career  development,  Air  Force  supply,  and  aircraft  main- 
tenance subjects  such  as  organizational  and  field  maintenance,  aircraft  engine  opera- 
tion and  conditioning,  cruise  control,  air  inspector  and  test  flights.  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Air  Force  Science  227,  or  equivalent  as  determined  by  head  of  department  and  insti- 
tution. Adkins,  Dooliv,  Spitzer,  Towers. 

231.  Junior  Flight  Operations.  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  instruction  which 
will  facilitate  and  materially  augment  the  academic  phases  of  training  in  the  Flying 
Schools  of  the  Air  Training  Command.  The  first  thirty  hours  of  instruction  will  be 
devoted  to  the  major  commands  to  include  the  mission,  organization,  types  of 
equipment  and  method  of  operation  of  each.  The  remaining  sixty  hours  will  be 
devoted  to  instruction  in  principles  of  flight,  aircraft  engineering,  and  introduction 
to  instruments,  air  navigation,  meteorology,  and  new  developments.  I;  3.  Prerequi- 
site: Air  Force  Science  114,  or  equivalent  as  determined  by  head  of  department  and 
institution. 

235.  Junior  General  Technical.  This  course  is  designed  to  point  out  the  primary 
technical  fields  and  the  related  equipment  used  in  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
and  how  certain  specialists  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  assigned 
mission.  The  following  courses  are  included:  problem  solving  and  writing,  familiari- 
zation and  use  of  technical  publications,  organi/ation  and  mission  of  the  I'nitcd 
States  Air  Force,  the  wing  air  base,  technical  careers  in  the  US.\F,  atomic  theoi-y 
and  radiological  defense,  new  developments.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  .\ir  Force  Science  114, 
or  equivalent  as  determined  by  head- of  department  and  institution. 

ANIMAL  SCIENCE 

(Including  Animal  Nutrition) 

Professors:  L.  E.  Card    (Head  of  Department),  R.  C.  Ashby    (Emeritus),  S. 

Bull,  W.  E.  Carroll,  J.  L.  Edmonds,  H.  S.  Grindley    (Emeritus),  T.  S. 

Hamilton,  W.  G.  Kammlade,  H.  H.  Mitcheii  ,  F.  Roherts,  H.  P.  Rusk, 

H.  G.  Russell,  H.  M.  Scott,  R.  R.  Snapp. 
Associate  Professors:  H.  W.  Bean,  R.  M.  Forius,  B.  C.  Jomnson,  A.  V.  Nai,- 

BANDOV,  A.  L.  Neumann. 
Assistant  Professors:  D.  E.   Becker.  G.  R.  Carlisle,  C.  VV.  Crawford,  U.  S. 

Garricus,  Marian  F.  James.  R.  F.  Nystrom,  S.  F.  Ridlen,  S.  W.  Terrill. 
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Instructors:  R.  C.  Eaton,  Marjorie  Edman,  W.  H.  Hale. 

Assistants:  C.  R.  Adams,  D.  M.  Baird,  K.  D.  Barbee,  K.  W.  Barbee,  M.  H.  Bert, 
J.  W.  A.  Brant,  M.  Broadbent,  Eva  M.  Cohn,  J.  E.  Corbin,  Lucile 
Dekker-van  Ghyl,  Uva  G.  Frey,  E.  A.  Goffi,  W.  T.  Haines,  E.  W.  Hart- 
sooK,  R.  HoLLANDBECK,  L.  H.  HoRN,  Jr.,  H.  M.  Hickman,  K.  W.  Keane, 
Margaret  B.  Keane,  Mary  H.  Keith  (Emerita),  J.  D.  Kemp,  P.  Kivalo, 
F.  P.  Kwan,  Pei-Hsing  Lin,  Yen  H.  Loo,  R.  J.  Meade,  W.  W.  Moore, 
Janet  L.  Page,  M.  W.  Pasvogel,  C.  V.  Ross,  H.  V.  Shirley,  Jr.,  J.  T.  Sime, 
D.    A.    Vaughan,    R.    C.    Wahlstrom,    J.    A.    Welch,    R.    F.    Wheeler. 

ANIMAL  SCIENCE 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

lOL  Introduction  to  Animal  Science.  Elementary  livestock  judging.  Required  of  all  stu- 
dents in  the  curriculum  in  general  agriculture.  I,  II;  3.  Students  with  95  or  more 
credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Crawford  and  others. 

102.  Principles  of  Feeding.  Composition  of  feeds  and  of  animal  products;  manurial  value 
of  feeds;  how  the  animal  utilizes  feed;  balancing  rations.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Chem- 
istry 101  or  102.  Bull  and  others. 

103.  Breeds  and  Market  Classes  of  Livestock.  Principles  of  selecting  and  judging  market 
and  breeding  classes  of  beef  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine.  Characteristics  and  his- 
tory of  major  breeds  of  livestock.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  practice  judging. 
I;  5.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  101,  or  equivalent,  or  junior  standing.  Snapp  and 
others. 

104.  Selection  and  Use  of  Meat.  Physical  and  chemical  composition;  nutritive  value;  selec- 
tion and  utilization  of  cuts.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  I;  2.  Bull. 

110.  Plant  and  Animal  Genetics.  Same  as  Agronomy  110,  Dairy  Science  110,  and  Horticul- 
ture 110.  The  principles  of  heredity  in  relation  to  plant  and  animal  improvement 
and  veterinary  medicine.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100;  Zoology  104. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

201.  Livestock  Management.  The  development  and  importance  of  the  livestock  industry. 
The  economic  advantages  of  the  various  classes  of  farm  animals  and  their  relation  to 
farm  management.  Selection  and  systems  of  breeding  as  used  by  successful  breeders. 
Special  lectures  and  demonstrations  of  caretakers'  skills.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Animal 
Science  102.  Edmonds. 

202.  History  of  Breeds  of  Livestock.  In  addition  to  lectures,  discussions,  and  assigned 
reading  dealing  with  the  historical  development  of  the  various  breeds,  some  judging 
practice  will  be  used  to  illustrate  different  breed  types.  It  is  recommended  that  this 
course  precede  Animal  Science  203.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  .Animal  Science  103. 
Neumann. 

203.  Advanced  Livestock  Judging.  The  team  to  represent  the  University  in  the  Annual 
Intercollegiate  Student  Judging  Contest  will  be  chosen  from  the  students  in  this  class. 
I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  103;  Animal  Science  202  is  recommended.  Neumann 
and  others. 

204.  Farm  Meats.  Slaughter,  grading,  cutting,  and  processing  of  meats.  An  inspection  trip 
will  be  made  to  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  and  packing  plants;  estimated  expense,  $15. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  104.  Wheeler. 

205.  Meat  Judging  and  Grading.  The  team  to  represent  the  University  in  the  Annual  In- 
tercollegiate Student  Judging  Contest  will  be  chosen  from  the  students  in  this  class. 
I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  104  or  204.  Kemp. 

206.  Light  and  Heavy  Horses.  Breeds,  management,  judging.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Animal 
Science  102,  or  junior  standing.  Crawford,  Edmonds. 
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207.  Selection,  Judging,  and  Grading  of  Poultry  and  Poultry  Products.  Selection  of  breed- 
ing stock  on  the  basis  of  egg  production  and  breed  characteristics;  commercial  grad- 
ing and  inspection  of  market  eggs  and  poultry.  The  team  to  represent  the  University 
in  the  Annual  Intercollegiate  Student  Poultry  Judging  Contest  will  be  chosen  from 
the  students  taking  or  having  had  this  course.  1;  3.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  304. 
Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Eaton. 

209.  Special  Problems.  I,  II;  3  to  5.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  approval  of  head  of  de- 
partment. Bull,  Card,  Edmonds,  Forbes,  Garrigus,  Hamilton,  Nalbandov,  Rorfrts, 
Scott,  Snapp,  Terrill. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

301.  Beef  Production.  The  principles  of  feeding  and  management  of  beef  cattle;  financial 
aspects  of  beef  production;  diseases  and  parasites  of  beef  cattle;  fitting  cattle  for  show 
and  sale.  Lectures  and  discussions.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Animal 
Science  102.  Snapp. 

302.  Sheep  Production.  Ehe  sheep  and  wool  industries;  principles  and  practices  of  various 
phases  of  production.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  102.  Garri- 
gus, Hale. 

303.  Pork  Production.  The  place  of  the  swine  enterprise  on  the  farm;  selecting,  breeding, 
feeding,  managing,  and  marketing  of  swine  for  greatest  profit.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/4 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  102.  Terrill. 

304.  Poultry  Management.  Poultry  science  and  practice  with  special  reference  to  the  place 
of  the  poultry  enterprise  on  Illinois  farms.  Students  may  register  for  3  hours  credit 
without  laboratory  or  for  4  hours  credit  with  laboratory.  I,  II;  3  or  4  hours,  or  i,  ^^ 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  102.  Scott. 

305.  Animal  Genetics.  The  principles  of  heredity  and  their  application  to  the  problems  of 
breeding.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  104,  or  equivalent.  Roberts. 

ANIMAL  NUTRITION 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

301.  Introduction  to  Animal  Nutrition.  For  students  whose  major  is  not  animal  nutrition, 
but  who  desire  an  introduction  to  the  principles  and  practical  applications  of  the 
science  to  animal  feeding.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/i  unit.  Prerequisite:  .\nimal  Science  102; 
Chemistry  132.  Forbes. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 
(See  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 


ARCHITECTURE 

Professors:  T.  C.  Bannister  (Head  of  Department),  C.  C.  Brigcs,  O.  S.  Fjelde, 
G.  Guevrekian,  W.  S.  Kinne,  Jr..  A.  K.  Laing,  J.  T.  Lendrum.  V.  G.  Le- 
RicoLAis  (Visiting),  F.  M.  Lesgher  (Emeritus),  E.  Love,  N.  D.  Morgan, 
R.  Newcomb,  C.  E.  Palmer,  L.  H.  1'rovine  (Emeritus),  W.  H.  Scheick 
(on  leave  of  absence). 

Assorinte  Professors:  R.  A.  Jones,  G.  S.  Keith,  D.  B.  Lindsay,  T.  E.  O'Donneix 
(Emeritus),  E.  F.  Totii.  A.  R.  Williams,  J.  W.  Wood. 

Assistant  Professors:  ].  S.  Baker.  J.  M.  Barrow,  G.  T.  Ciavton,  E.  M.  Farn- 
HAM,  W.  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  R.  M.  Line,  R.  P.  Link.  F.  D.  Mii  is,  J.  A. 
Prestridge,  Jr.,  R.  J.  Smith. 
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Instructors:  B.  D.  Brinks  orth,  H.  C.  Edwards,  C.  B.  Looker,  Jr.,  J.  R.  McGhee 
(on  leave),  W.  Stoutenburg,  Jr.,  E.  Elizabeth  Trainer,  J.  B.  Wallace. 

Visiting  Critics:  Ernest  A.  Grunsfeld,  Jr.,  A.  F.  Heino,  Maurice  W.  Kley. 

Research  Associate:  J.  G.  RErLiNGER. 

Assistants:  L.  O.  Adkins,  Jr.,  F.  R.  Bates,  D.  Benedict,  S.  B.  Berry,  S.  Blum, 
F.  Caliendo,  a.  Canciamila,  H.  K.  Corrie,  S.  B.  Denton,  F.  E.  Dushin, 
S.  G.  Fishman,  S.  G.  Footlik,  G.  M.  Havlik,  E.  D.  Hernandez,  E.  H. 
Matthei,  M.  M.  Meyer,  E.  O.  Moore,  Jr.,  K.  C.  Naslund,  R.  E.  Nevara, 
D.  K.  Pyle,  R.  L.  Ritz,  J.  A.  Scheeler,  J.  E.  Severns,  E.  R.  Seymour, 
R.  M.  SIMMS,  L.  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  C.  R.  Wagner,  G.  C.  Winterowd,  J.  D. 
Woods,  W.  J.  Worth,  H.  C.  Young. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  Introduction  to  Architecture.  An  introduction  to  the  building  industry  and  the  pro- 
fession of  architecture;  exercises  illustrating  basic  architectural  forms  and  their  or- 
ganization. 1,  II;  3.  Fjelde  and  others. 

113.  History  of  Ancient  Architecture.  A  description  and  analysis  of  the  development  of  the 
architecture  of  the  ancient  East,  Greece,  and  Rome,  related  to  the  environmental  and 
cultural  setting.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  131,  or  sophomore  standing.  Ed- 
wards. 

131.  Architectural  Design.  Beginning  study  of  architectural  planning  and  designing.  Fun- 
damentals of  sketching  and  presentation.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Gen- 
eral Engineering  Drawing  107.  Fjelde,  Line,  and  others. 

132.  Architectural  Design.  Continuation  of  the  fundamentals  of  architecttual  design.  1,  II; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  131,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Fjelde  and  others. 

133.  Architectural  Design.  Continued  study  of  architectural  planning  and  designing;  prin- 
ciples of  plan,  elevation,  and  section  in  small  buildings.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Archi- 
tecture 132.  Barrow,  Miles,  Trainer,  and  others. 

134.  Architectural  Design.  Continuation  of  Architecture  133.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Archi- 
tecture 133.  Barrow,  Miles,  Trainer,  and  others. 

141.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Construction  I.  Wood  frame  construction  as  used  in  houses; 
manufacture  and  performance  characteristics  of  materials;  framing  systems;  typical 
details;  finishing  materials.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Architecture  131. 
Clayton,  Kinne,  and  others. 

142.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Construction  II.  Non-fire  resistance  construction;  manufac- 
ture and  performance  characteristics  of  materials;  support  systems;  typical  details; 
finishing  materials.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  141.  Clayton,  Kinne,  and 
others. 

143.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Construction  III.  Fire  resistant  construction;  manufacture 
and  performance  characteristics  of  materials;  support  systems;  typical  details;  finishing 
materials.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  142.  Clayton,  Kinne,  and  others. 

144.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Construction  IV.  Modular  dimensioning;  prefabrication; 
thermal  and  sound  insulation;  industrial  structures;  wide  span  systems:  architectural 
acoustics.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  143.  Clayton,  Kinne,  and  others. 

171.  Elements  of  Drawing  and  Design.  Architectural  elements,  rendering,  shades  and 
shadows,  perspective,  and  composition.  Not  open  to  students  working  toward  a  degree 
in  architecture.  1,  II;  3.  Brinkworth,  Johnson,  McGhee,  W^allace. 

172.  Elements  of  Drawing  and  Design.  Continuation  of  work  in  Architecture  171  with 
additional  media.  Not  open  to  students  working  toward  a  degree  in  architecture.  I, 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  .Architecture  171.  Brinkworth,  Johnson,  McGhee,  \V^allace. 

175.  Frame  Construction  Details.  Primarily  for  students  in  landscape  architecture.  Not 
open  to  students  working  toward  a  degree  in  architecture.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Consent 
of  instructor.  Clayton. 
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176.  Masonry  Construction  Details.  Primarily  for  students  in  landscape  architecture.  Not 
open  to  students  working  toward  a  degree  in  architecture.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Archi- 
tecture 175,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Clayton. 

Courses   for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

214.  History  of  Medieval  Architecture.  A  description  and  analysis  of  the  development  of 
medieval  architecture  in  Europe  and  the  East  related  to  the  environmental  and  cul- 
tural setting.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  113,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Laing. 

215.  History  of  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Architecture.  A  description  and  analysis  of  the 
development  of  Renaissance  and  Baroque  architecture  related  to  the  environmental 
and  cultural  setting.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  214,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Edwards. 

216.  Modem  Architecture.  A  description  and  analysis  of  the  development  of  architecture 
in  Europe  and  America  from  1790  to  the  present  day,  related  to  the  environmental 
and  cultural  setting,  and  especially  the  impact  of  science  and  technolog}'.  I,  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Architecture  215,  or  consent  of  instructor.  To  be  offered  beginning 
1952-1953.  Laing. 

217.  Architecture  and  Civilization  of  the  Americas  to  1870.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Architec- 
ture 216.  Edwards. 

218.  Architecture  and  Civilization  of  the  Americas  and  Europe  Since  1870.  I,  II;  2.  Pre- 
requisite: Architecture  217.  Bannister. 

235.  Architectural  Design.  Principles  of  site  planning,  group  planning,  and  studies  of  other 
contemporary  architectural  problems.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  134.  Baker, 
Farnham,  Looker,  Prestridge,  Smith,  Stoutenburg. 

236.  Architectural  Design.  Principles  of  site  planning,  group  planning,  and  studies  of 
other  contemporary  architectural  problems.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  235. 
Baker,  Farnham,  Looker,  Prestridge,  Smith,  Stoutenburg. 

244.  Working  Drawings.  The  preparation  of  working  drawings  for  the  construction  of 
buildings;  outline  specifications;  cost  estimates.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  144. 
Clayton,  Kinne,  and  others. 

245.  Structural  Elements.  Graphical  and  algebraic  analysis  of  forces;  centroids;  moments  of 
inertia;  bending  moments,  shear,  and  deflection  in  beam  design;  truss  loadings  and 
stresses,  kerns,  pressures,  shear,  and  moments  in  masonry  structure.  Use  of  handbooks. 
I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  150  or  171.  Link  and  others. 

246.  Theory  of  Structural  Design.  Analysis  and  design  of  timber  trusses,  riveted  steel 
trusses,  welded  steel  trusses,  timber  floor  panels,  steel  floor  panels,  columns,  plate 
girders,  trussed  beams,  and  application  problems  from  actual  professional  practice. 
Use  of  handbooks.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  245.  Torn  and  others. 

247.  Structural  Planning.  General  problems  in  the  selection  and  design  of  structural  sys- 
tems for  buildings;  methods  of  analysis;  site  exploration;  foimdations;  bracing;  special 
systems.  I,  11;  3.  l*rerct]uisitc:  Architecture  216.  To  be  olfcred  beginning  1953-1954. 

255.  Building  Sanitation.  Water  supply  and  treatment;  drainage  systems,  sewage  disposal, 
plumbing  fixtures  and  their  installation.  1,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Jiniior  standing  in 
architecture.  Clayton. 

256.  Building  Sanitation.  Water  supply  and  treatment;  purification,  pumping,  and  storage; 
piping  and  drainage  systems;  phnubing  fixtures  and  their  installation;  plumbing  de- 
sign for  special  problems.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  architecture. 
Clayton. 

257.  Reinforced  Concrete  Theory.  Principles  of  reinforced  concrete  construction;  theory  of 
design  of  structural  elements.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  246;  senior  standing 
in  architecture.  Palmer. 

265.  Theory  of  Architecture.  The  principles  of  planning  and  composition  in  architectural 
design.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  131.  Baker,  Farnham,  Prestridge,  Smith, 
Stoutenburg,  Wood. 
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266.  Study  of  Modern  Planning  Problems.  Lectures  and  discussions.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite: 
Registration  in  Architecture  236.  Baker,  Farnham,  Prestridge,  Smith,  Stoutenburg, 
Wood. 

268.  Specifications.  Lectures  and  discussions  of  specifications  for  buildings;  supplementary 
and  general  conditions  of  the  contract;  detailed  specifications;  supervision  and  super- 
intendence; building  laws  and  codes.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  archi- 
tecture. KiNNE. 

283.  Architectural  Practice.  Discussion  of  professional  ethics  and  problems  confronting  the 
architect  in  the  conduct  of  his  business;  procedure  and  control  of  work  in  the  office 
and  in  the  field;  methods  of  making  architectural  estimates;  contracts  and  contract 
documents;  awarding  of  contracts.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  architec- 
ture. KiNNE. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

337.  Architectural  Design.  Advanced  problems  in  modern  buildings  and  building  groups 
K  with  more  complex  requirements.  I,  II;  7  hours,  or  1 1/2  units.  Prerequisite:  Architec- 
f  ture  236;  senior  standing  in  architecture.  Guevrekian,  Keith,  Lindsay,  Love,  Wil- 
liams, Wood. 

338.  Architectural  Design.  Advanced  problems  in  modern  buildings  and  building  groups 
with  complex  requirements.  I,  II;  7  hours,  or  Ii/^  units.  Prerequisite:  Architecture 
337;  senior  standing  in  architecture.  Grunsfeld,  Guevrekian,  Keith,  Lindsay,  Love, 
Williams,  Wood. 

347.  Theory  of  Structures.  Analysis  of  framework;  industrial  buildings;  churches;  arches; 
deflections;  the  elastic  theory.  I,  II;  5  hours,  or  1  imit.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  246; 
Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  221;  credit  or  registration  in  Architecture  257. 
Link. 

348.  Advanced  Structures.  Theaters,  assembly  halls,  and  high  buildings;  continuous  beams 
and  trusses;  rigid  fiames;  statically  indeterminate  structures.  I,  II;  5  hours,  or  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Architecture  347;  credit  or  registration  in  Architecture  358.  Morgan. 

358.  Reinforced  Concrete  Design.  Reinforced  concrete  building  design;  analysis  of  various 
types  of  modern  fireproof  construction.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  14  unit.  Prerequisite:  Archi- 
tecture 257;  credit  or  registration  in  Architecture  348.  Morgan. 
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Professors:  A.  S.  Weller    (Head  of  Department),  L.  Bailey,  C.  E.  Bradbury, 

C.  V.  Donovan,  F.  J.  Roos,  J.  R.  Shipley. 
Associate    Professors:    C.    A.    Dietemann,    W.    F.    Doolitile,    J.    D.    Hogan, 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  H.  A.  Schultz,  Louise  M.  Woodroofe. 
Assistant  Professors:  N.  Britsky,  L.  R.  Chesney,  R.  L.  Drummond,  R.  E.  Hult, 

M.  B.  Martin,  A.  J.  Pulos,  E.  C.  Rae,  J.  W.  Raushenberger,  N.  V.  Ziroli. 
Instructors:  E.   H.   Betts,   E.  J.   Bransby,   C.  W.   Briggs,  Marian   Beveridge, 

R.  E.  Eckerstrom,  G.  N.  Foster,  J.  H.  Lynch,  R.  Perlman,  M.  A.  Sprague, 

Bacia  R.  Stepner,  L.  W.  Williams,  L.  Zamiska. 
Assistants:  W.  C.  Collins,  R.  J.  Dudley,  G.  Ehrlich,  R.  A.  Ginstrom,  A.  J. 

Kaytor,  K.  D.  Kitts,  R.  A.  Leader,  S.  Schultz,  J.  E.  Schwarz,  R.  F.  Smith. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  Water  Color.  Still  life  and  outdoor  sketching.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  122.  Kennedy. 

102.  Water  Color.  Still  life  and  outdoor  sketching.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  101.  Kennedy. 

104.     Interior  Design.  I  or  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art   131  or  133,  or  registration  in  Art  186. 
Schultz. 
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105.  Introduction  to  Water  Color  Painting.  Elementary  water  color  sketching  from  land- 
scape. Not  open  to  students  majoring  in  art.  S;  2.  Doouth.e. 

106.  Introduction  to  Oil  Painting.  Elementary  oil  painting  and  sketching  from  still  life 
and  landscape.  Not  open  to  students  majoring  in  art.  S;  2.  Kennedy. 

107.  Elementary  Drawing.  Practical  problems  in  elementary  drawing  as  applied  to  solids, 
line  drawing,  light  and  shade,  outdoor  and  studio  sketching.  Not  open  to  students 
majoring  in  art.  S;  1.  Briggs. 

108.  Introduction  to  Advertising  Design.  Practical  methods  of  lettering  and  layout.  Pri- 
marily for  public  school  teachers  and  students  in  commerce  and  journalism.  Not  open 
to  students  majoring  in  art.  S;  2.  Perlman. 

109.  Introduction  to  Three-Dimensional  Design.  Experimental  problems  in  space,  motion, 
and  materials.  Not  open  to  students  majoring  in  art.  S;  2.  PuLOs. 

110.  Elementary  Design.  Exercises  in  elementary  design  with  emphasis  on  the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  of  design.  Not  open  to  students  majoring  in  art.  S;  1. 
Foster. 

111.  Introduction  to  Ancient  and  Medieval  Art.  Cultural  analysis  of  the  interrelated 
fields  of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  other  humanistic  studies  previous  to 
the  Italian  Renaissance.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Rae. 

112.  Introduction  to  Renaissance  and  Modem  Art.  Cultural  analysis  of  the  interrelated 
fields  of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  other  humanistic  studies  beginning 
with  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  continuing  through  the  modern  period.  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Sophomore  standing.  Rae. 

115.  Art  Appreciation.  An  introduction  to  the  factors  inherent  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  and  other  arts.  Primarily  for  non-art  students.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sopho- 
more standing.  Roos,  ^^'ILLIAMS. 

121.  Art  Form.  Structure  of  graphic  expression;  drawing  from  cast  and  still  life;  design; 
clay  modeling;  action  sketch  from  model.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  on  various 
phases  of  art.  I,  II;  5.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  4  hours 
credit.  Briggs,  Britsky,  Dietemann,  Foster,  Martin,  Raushenberger,  Zamiska. 

122.  Art  Form.  Structure  of  graphic  expression;  drawing  from  cast  and  still  life;  design; 
clay  modeling;  action  sketch  from  model.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  on  various 
phases  of  art.  I,  II;  5.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  4  hours 
credit.  Prerequisite:  Art  121.  Briggs,  Britsky,  Foster,  Martin,  Raushenberger,  S. 
ScHUi.rz,  Si'RAGUE,  Zamiska. 

123.  Life  Drawing  and  Anatomy.  Construction  of  the  figure  in  charcoal;  study  of  the  head 
from  life;  figure  sketching;  and  lectures  on  anatomy.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Art  122. 
Bailey,  Bradbury,  Briggs,  Ciiesney,  Hult,  Sprague. 

124.  Life  Drawing  and  Anatomy.  Construction  of  the  figure  in  charcoal;  study  of  the  head 
from  life;  figure  sketching;  and  lectures  on  anatomy.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Art  123. 
Bailey,  Bradbury,  Briggs,  Chesney,  Hult,  Sprague. 

125.  Life  Drawing.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  122.  Bailey. 

126.  Life  Drawing.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  125.  Bailey. 

131.  Elementary  Composition.  Pictorial  composition  in  line,  pattern,  and  color.  I,  II:  2. 
Prcvccjuisitc:  Sophomore  standing  in  art.  Fo.ster,  Ziroi  i. 

132.  Elementary  Composition.  Pictorial  composition  in  line,  pattern,  and  color.  I,  II;  2. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing;  Art  131.  Foster,  Ziroi.i. 

133.  Design  Workshop.  Fundamcnlals  of  three-dimensional  design.  Primarily  for  students 
in  the  industrial  design  curriculum.  I,  II;  2.  PrercHiuisite:  .Art  122.  PuLos. 

134.  Design  Workshop.  Fundamentals  of  three-dimensional  design.  Primarily  for  students 
in    the   industrial   design   curriculum.   I.  II;   2.   Prerequisite:   Art    133.    Put  os. 
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137.  Design  Analysis.  Furnituie,  interior  architecture,  industrial  products  and  other  art 
forms  critically  evaluated  in  terms  of  function,  structure,  material,  esthetic  quality, 
and  appropriateness;  procedure  and  methods  of  design.  Primarily  for  students  in  en- 
gineering and  industrial  education.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Shipley. 

141.  Still  Life.  Painting  in  oil  from  arranged  groups.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  122.  Ho- 
GAN,  Kennedy,  Ziroli. 

142.  Still  Life.  Painting  in  oil  from  arranged  groups.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  141.  Ho- 
CAN,  Kennedy,  Ziroli. 

Modeling.  Anatomical  and  ornamental  forms.  Open  to  students  in  other  colleges.  I, 
II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Ehrlich,  Martin. 

151.  Sculpture.  Anatomical  and  ornamental  forms;  plaster  molds  and  models;  wood  and 
stone  sculpture.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  122.  Martin. 

152.  Sculpture.  Anatomical  and  ornamental  forms;  plaster  molds  and  models;  wood  and 
stone  sculpture.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  151.  Martin. 

170.  Recreational  Crafts.  Introduction  to  design  and  execution  in  crafts  particidarly 
adapted  to  work  with  children  in  schools,  playgrounds,  and  summer  camps.  Primarily 
for  recreation  majors  in  physical  education  for  men.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore 
standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Beveridge,  Ginstrom,  Stepner. 

171.  Metalwork  and  Jewelry  I.  \  course  in  the  design  and  execution  of  simple  jewelry, 
flatware,  and  holloware,  including  study  of  the  characteristics  of  base  and  precious 
metals  and  stones  and  working  experience  in  the  basic  forming,  decorating,  joining, 
and  finishing  processes.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Pulos. 

172.  Metalwork  and  Jewelry  II.  Advanced  work  in  the  design  and  production  of  jewelry, 
flatware,  and  holloware  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  related  or  more  com- 
plicated pieces.  Manipulative  techniques  are  expanded  and  experimentation  with 
materials  and  processes  is  encouraged.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  171.  Pulos. 

173.  Pottery  I.  A  course  in  the  design  and  production  of  pottery  by  hand  methods.  Work 
will  cover  the  basic  processes  of  forming,  decorating,  and  firing.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite: 
Sophomore  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Stepner. 

174.  Pottery  II.  A  course  in  advanced  work  in  studio  pottery,  including  expanded  expe- 
rience in  forming  methods  and  glaze  compounding.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  173. 
Stepner. 

175.  Leatherwork  I.  A  course  in  the  design  and  execution  of  simple  projects  in  leather. 
Characteristics  of  leather  and  their  uses  will  be  studied  as  well  as  forming,  decorating, 
and  finishing  processes.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Stepner. 

176.  Leatherwork  II.  Advanced  work  in  the  design  and  production  of  leather  projects. 
Work  will  be  concentrated  on  larger  and  more  complicated  work.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequi- 
site: Art  175.  Stepner. 

177.  Bookbinding  I.  A  course  in  the  design  and  execution  of  simple  projects  in  portfolio, 
bookbinding,  printing,  and  stenciling.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Stepner. 

178.  Bookbinding  II.  Advanced  work  in  bookbinding.  Projects  in  decorating  and  finishing. 
I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  .\rt  177.  Stepner. 

181.  Freehand  Drawing.  Simple  groups  of  block  form,  still  life,  and  casts  in  pencil  and 
charcoal.  Primarily  for  students  in  architecture  and  landscape  architecture.  I,  II;  2. 
Lynch  and  others. 

182.  Freehand  Drawing.  Simple  groups  of  block  forms,  still  life,  and  casts  in  pencil  and 
charcoal.  Primarily  for  students  in  architecture  and  landscape  architecture.  I,  II;  2. 
Prerequisite:  Art  181.  Betts,  Lynch,  and  others. 
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183.  Freehand  Drawing.  Charcoal  drawing  from  the  cast;  water  color.  Primarily  for  stu- 
dents in  architecture  and  landscape  architecture.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  .\rt  182.  Brrrs 
and  others. 

184.  Freehand  Drawing.  Charcoal  drawing  from  the  cast;  water  color.  Primarily  for  stu- 
dents in  architecture  and  landscape  architecture.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  183. 
Bransby,  Hult,  Sprague. 

185.  Design.  Composition  in  line,  pattern,  monochrome,  and  color.  For  home  economics 
students.  I,  II;  2.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  1  hour  credit. 
Drum  MONO  and  others. 

186.  Design.  Composition  in  line,  pattern,  monochrome,  and  color.  For  home  economics 
students.  I,  II;  2.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  1  hour  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Art  185.  Drummond  and  others. 

188.  Introduction  to  Art  Form.  I,  II;  2.  Leader. 

189.  Introduction  to  Art  Form.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  188.  Leader. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

201.  Water  Color.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  102.  Kennedy. 

202.  Water  Color.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  201.  Kennedy. 

203.  Art  Education  Laboratory.  Art  in  the  elementary  school.  Creative  activities  in  a 
variety  of  art  materials  appropriate  for  use  in  the  first  eight  grades  of  the  public 
school.  Class  discussion  on  teaching  techniques.  Notebook  required.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequi- 
site: Art  132,  or  junior  standing.  Drummond,  H.  Sc:iiult/. 

204.  Art  Education  Laboratory.  Art  in  the  secondary  school.  Creative  activities  in  a  variety 
of  art  materials  appropriate  for  use  in  the  high  school.  Class  discussion  on  teaching 
techniques.  Notebook  required.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art   132,  or  junior  standing.  H. 

SCHULTZ. 

211.  History  of  Art  in  Industry.  Analysis  of  applied  art  in  crafts;  industrial  procedure 
from  early  antiquity  to  the  present.  Inspection  trip  required.  II;  2.  Shipley. 

221.  Life  Drawing  and  Portrait.  Drawing  from  figure  in  full  scale;  quick  action  poses  and 
techniques  of  sketching  in  various  media;  painting  from  the  head.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequi- 
site: Art  124.  Bradbury,  Hogan. 

222.  Life  Drawing  and  Portrait.  Monochrome  painting  from  figure  in  full  scale;  quick 
action  poses  and  techniques  of  sketching  in  various  media;  painting  from  the  head.  1. 
II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Art  221.  Bradbury,  Hogan. 

223.  Figure  Drawing  and  Sketch.  Primarily  for  students  in  the  advertising  design  curricu- 
lum. I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Art  124  Kennedy. 

224.  Figure  Drawing  and  Sketch.  Primarily  for  students  in  the  advertising  design  curricu- 
lum. I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Art  223.  Kennedy. 

231.  Intermediate  Composition.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Art  132.  Woodroofe. 

232.  Intermediate  Composition.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Art  231.  Woodroofe. 

233.  Advanced  Composition.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Art  232.  Doolittle. 

234.  Advanced  Composition.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Art  233.  Doolitti.e. 

235.  Illustration.  Problems  in  the  design  and  execution  of  book  and  magazine  illustration. 
I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  132.  Dietemann. 

236.  Illustration.  Problems  in  the  design  and  execution  of  book  and  magazine  illustration, 
I,  II;  Prerequisite:  Art  235.  Dietemann. 

237.  Advanced  Illustration.  Advanced  problems  in  the  design  and  execution  of  book  and 
magazine  illustration.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  236.  Dietemann. 
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238.  Advanced  Illustration.  Advanced  problems  in  the  design  and  execution  of  book  and 
magazine  illustration.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  237.  Dietemann. 

241.  Life  Painting.  ^Vork  from  posed  model  in  natural  scale.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Art  222. 
Bradbury,  Hogan. 

242.  Life  Painting.  Work  from  posed  model  in  natural  scale.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Art  241. 
Bradbury,  Hogan. 

251.  Advanced  Sculpture.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  152.  Martin. 

252.  Advanced  Sculpture.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  251.  Martin. 

255.  Graphic  Arts.  A  laboratory  course  in  etching,  lithography,  and  other  graphic  media. 
Work  will  include  the  complete  development  of  each  medium,  from  sketch  to  print- 
ing stages.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  art  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Chesney. 

256.  Graphic  Arts.  A  laboratory  course  in  etching,  lithography,  and  other  graphic  media. 
Work  will  include  the  complete  development  of  each  medium,  from  sketch  to  print- 
ing stages.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  255.  Chesney. 

261.  Layout  and  Lettering.  Application  of  design,  lettering,  and  layout  for  industrial  pur- 
poses. I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  art.  Perlman,  Zamiska. 

262.  Layout  and  Lettering.  Application  of  design,  lettering,  and  layout  for  industrial  pur- 
poses. I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Art  261.  Perlman,  Zamiska. 

265.  Advertising  Design.  Methods  of  drawing  and  painting  for  commercial  purposes.  I,  II; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  art.  Perlman. 

266.  Advertising  Design.  Methods  of  drawing  and  painting  for  commercial  purposes.  I,  II; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Art  265.  Perlman. 

267.  Advanced  Advertising  Design.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Art  266.  Donovan. 

268.  Advanced  Advertising  Design.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Art  267.  Donovan. 

271.  Materials  and  Processes.  Use  and  manipulation  of  basic  materials  in  modern  in- 
dustry. I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  art.  Pulos. 

272.  Materials  and  Processes.  Use  and  manipulation  of  basic  materials  in  modern  indus- 
tr)'.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  271.  Pulos. 

275.  Industrial  Design.  Designing  of  objects  for  manufacture  by  the  machine  industries. 
1,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  art.  Eckerstrom,  Shipley. 

276.  Industrial  Design.  Designing  of  objects  for  manufacture  by  the  machine  industries. 
I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Art  275.  Eckerstrom,  Shipley. 

277.  Advanced  Industrial  Design.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Art  276.  Shipley. 

278.  Advanced  Industrial  Design.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Art  277.  Shipley. 

281.  Freehand  Drawing.  Arrangement  of  form  and  color;  rhythm  and  sequence,  harmony, 
and  contrast;  charcoal,  pen,  pencil,  and  water  color  drawing  from  cast  and  still  life; 
outdoor  sketching.  Primarily  for  students  in  architecture.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art 
184.  Britsky,  Sprague,  Woodroofe. 

282.  Freehand  Drawing.  Arrangement  of  form  and  color;  rhythm  and  sequence,  har- 
mony, and  contrast;  charcoal,  pen,  pencil,  and  water  color  drawing  from  cast  and 
still  life;  outdoor  sketching.  Primarily  for  students  in  architecture.  I,  II;  2.  Pre- 
requisite: Art  281.  Britsky,  Sprague,  Woodroofe. 

283.  Freehand  Drawing.  Figure  drawing  from  cast  and  life.  Primarily  for  students  in 
architecture.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  282.  Britsky,  Lynch. 
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284.  Freehand  Drawing.  Figure  drawing  from  cast  and  life.  Primarily  for  students  in 
architecture.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  283.  Bailev,  Lvnc:h. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

311.  Classical  Art.  Architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  minor  arts  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  periods.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  y^  unit.  Prereciuisite:  Art  111  and  112  for  art 
students;  junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor  for  others.  Offered  in  1952-19j3  and 
in  alternate  years.  Rae. 

312.  Medieval  Art.  Architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  minor  arts  of  the  Romanesque 
and  Gothic  periods.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  :s4  unit.  Prerequisite:  Art  111  and  112  for 
art  students;  junior  standing  or  con.sent  of  instructor  for  others.  Offered  in  1951- 
1952  and  in  alternate  years.  R.\e. 

313.  Italian  Renaissance  Art.  Architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  minor  arts  of  Italy 
during  the  Renaissance.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  3^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Art  111  and  112 
for  art  students;  junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor  for  others.  Offered  in 
1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years.  Weller. 

314.  Northern  Renaissance  Art.  Architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  minor  arts  of 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  England  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  3^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Art  111  and  112  for  art  students; 
junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor  for  others.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in 
alternate  years.  Weller. 

315.  Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  minor  arts  of 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  England  in  the  nineteenth  century.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or 
34  unit.  Prerequisite:  Art  111  and  112  for  art  students;  junior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor  for  others.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years.  Roos. 

316.  Art  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  minor  arts  of 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  England  in  the  twentieth  century.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or 
y^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Art  111  and  112  for  art  students;  junior  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor  for  others.  Roos. 

317.  American  Art.  Architecture,  painting,  scidpture,  and  minor  arts  of  the  colonies  and 
the  United  States.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  y^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Art  111  and  112  for  art 
students;  junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor  for  others.  Willl\ms. 

318.  Latin  American  Art.  A  study  of  the  more  important  phases  and  periods  of  the 
visual  arts  of  Latin  America.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  y^  imit.  Prerec[uisite:  Art  111  and 
112  for  art  students;  junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor  for  others.  Rae. 

ASTRONOMY 

Professor:  R.  H.  Bakir   (Head  of  Department). 
Assistant:  D.  S.  Heescfien. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

201.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  1  he  solar  system.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
Baker. 

202.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  The  stars.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junioi  staiuling.  Baker. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

307.     Celestial   Mechanics.   11;   3   hours,  or    1    unit.    Prerctiuisitc:    Matlicm;itics    112.   Baker. 
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314.     Observational   Astronomy.    Special    problems.   S;   2   or   3    hours,   or   i/^    to    1    unit. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Baker. 


AVIATION 

Professor:  L.  A.  Bryan  (Director  of  Institute  of  Aviation). 

Instructors:  L.  B.  Applegate,  K.  Aron,  R.  L.  Avers,  E.  J.  Brunner,  E.  A.  Cush- 

MAN,   R.   W.  Johnson,   G.   A.   Moselev,   L.   P.   Nelson,  W.   A.   Nickels, 

Bernice  Schrader,  J.  W.  Stonecipher,  C.  H.  Tinslev. 
Assistarits:  J.  Loreena  Ivens,  P.  A.  Otterson. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

Note:  Aviation  102  and  103,  or  103  and  104  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

101.  Private  Pilot  Course.  Prepares  the  beginning  flight  student  for  a  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  Private  Pilot  rating.  Airplane  utility  is  emphasized  throughout  the 
course  which  includes  forty-eight  hours  of  preflight  (ground  school)  study  and  thirty- 
six  hours  of  flight  training  in  various  models  of  airplanes.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
Director  of  Institute.  Johnson,  Stonecipher,  and  others. 

102.  Secondary  Flight  Training.  Continuation  of  the  training  of  the  private  pilot.  The 
purpose  is  to  develop  further  the  qualities  of  a  good  pilot.  Aerobatics  are  empha- 
sized and  additional  ground  training  in  meteorology  and  engines  is  presented.  Forty- 
eight  classroom  hours  of  preflight  (ground  school)  study  and  forty-four  hours  of  flight 
training  (sixteen  hours  dual  and  twenty-eight  hours  solo)  in  side-by-side  monoplane 
and  tandem  biplane.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  A\iation  101,  or  possession  of  Private 
Pilot  rating;  consent  of  Director  of  Institute.  Johnson  and  others. 

103.  Intermediate  Flight  Training.  The  third  stage  of  flight  training  in  preparation  for 
a  Commercial  Pilot  rating.  Aerial  navigation,  cross-country  and  night  flying  are 
emphasized.  This  course  also  includes  training  in  radio  and  tise  of  the  E-6B  com- 
puter. Forty-eight  classroom  hours  of  preflight  (ground  school)  study  and  forty-four 
hours  of  flight  training  (fourteen  hours  dual  and  thirty  hours  solo)  in  radio- 
equipped  aircraft.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Aviation  101,  or  possession  of  Private  Pilot 
rating;  consent  of  Director  of  Institute.  Johnson  and  others. 

104.  Advanced  Flight  Training.  The  final  phase  of  flight  training  in  preparation  for  a 
Commercial  Pilot  rating.  Emphasis  during  this  stage  is  placed  on  precision  flying  and 
the  student  is  prepared  for  written  and  flight  phases  of  the  examination  for  a  Com- 
mercial Pilot  rating.  Fortv-eight  classroom  hours  of  work  on  aircraft.  Civil  Air 
Regulations,  and  general  review  with  forty-four  hours  of  flight  training  (fourteen 
dual  and  thirty  solo)  in  two-place  tandem  aircraft.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Aviation 
103;  consent  of  Director  of  Institute.  Johnson  and  others. 

0.  Aircraft  Engine  Overhaul.  Engine  removal;  detailed  procedure  and  practice  in  com- 
plete disassembly  of  engines;  cleaning,  inspecting,  reworking,  or  replacing  parts, 
Reassembly,  installation  in  aircraft,  and  testing.  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Must  have  com- 
pleted the  first  semester  of  the  aircraft  maintenance  curriculum,  or  equivalent. 
MosELFV,  Nelson. 

1.  Applied  Aircraft  Physics.  Matter  and  measurements;  liquid  pressure;  atmosphere  and 
air  pressure;  theory  of  moments;  laws  of  motion;  heat  and  expansion;  work,  power, 
energy,   and  magnetic  effects  of  electrical  currents  as   they  apply  to  aircraft.  I;  3. 

CUSHMAN. 

2.  Aircraft  Engine  Accessory  Overhaul.  The  disassembly  of  aircraft  starters,  generators, 
carburetors,  magnetos,  fuel  pumps,  and  oil  pumps.  Cleaning,  inspecting,  repairing, 
and  testing.  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Must  have  completed  the  first  semester  of  the  aircraft 
maintenance  curriculum,  or  equivalent.  Moseley,  Nelson. 
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153.  Aircraft  Shop  Practice.  The  care  and  use  of  hand  tools;  use  of  taps  and  dies,  lathes, 
drill  presses,  power  saws,  sprays,  cleaners,  and  other  shop  equipment.  I;  3.  Moselev, 
Nelson. 

154.  Aircraft  Propellers.  1  he  theory  of  and  practical  work  on  various  types  of  pro- 
pellers, both  wood  and  metal.  Inspection,  removal,  repair,  balancing,  and  installation. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Aviation  157.  Nelson. 

155.  Aircraft  Mathematics.  A  mathematical  course  for  aircraft  mechanics  with  emphasis 
on  the  use  of  decimals,  ratio  and  proportion,  formulas,  equations,  areas,  and  horse- 
power calculations.  I;  3.  Cushman. 

157.  Aircraft  Engine  Theory  and  Practice.  Theoi-y  of  operation  of  internal  combustion 
engines.  Construction  and  advantages  of  different  types  of  aircraft  engines.  Practical 
work  in  disassembly,  cleaning,  inspection  of  parts;  checking  tolerances  to  specifica- 
tions; reassembly;  valve  and  ignition  timing  procedures.  Starting  systems;  carbure- 
tion;  fuel  and  lubrication;  propellers.  1;  5.  Moseley,  Nelson. 

158.  Aircraft  Overhaul.  The  complete  disassembly  of  the  aircraft,  cleaning,  inspecting, 
corrosion  and  rust  treatment,  painting  of  frame,  recovering  or  patching,  rejuvenation, 
rigging,  alignment,  assembly,  engine  installation,  weight  and  balance,  and  other 
necessary  work  to  prepare  the  airplane  for  flight.  II;  3.  Applegate. 

160.  Aircraft  Rigging  and  Assembly.  Installation,  operation,  servicing,  repair,  adjustment, 
and  inspection  of  aircraft  controls  and  control  surfaces.  II;  2.  Applegate. 

161.  Airport  Shop  Management.  Shop  safety,  purchasing,  record  keeping,  inventories,  ac- 
counting, job  estimates,  and  foremanship.  I;  3.  Bryan. 

162.  Aircraft  Systems  and  Appliances.  The  inspection,  repair,  replacement,  and  main- 
tenance of  hydraulic  systems,  actuating  systems,  landing  gears,  fuel,  vacuum,  and 
oxygen  systems.  Practical  work  in  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  radios  and 
instruments.  II;  3.  Otterson. 

163.  Aircraft  Woodworking.  Explanation  of  and  instruction  in  the  use  and  care  of 
woodworking  tools;  the  selection  of  materials  used  in  aircraft  construction;  defects, 
drying,  lumber  storage,  steam  bending,  laminating,  gluing,  testing,  and  inspection. 
Alterations  and  repairs  will  be  performed  to  give  practical  experience.  I;  2.  Apple- 
gate. 

164.  Inspections,  Forms  and  Reports.  Complete  inspection  following  overhaul.  Preflight, 
25-hour,  100-hour,  and  annual  inspections.  Forms  covering  relicensing,  bill  of  sale, 
repair,  and  alteration.  Reports  to  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  and  others.  II;  3. 
Otterson. 

165.  Aircraft  Welding.  The  theory  and  practice  of  welding.  Use  of  regulators,  torches, 
tips,  hose  lines,  gauges,  valves,  and  oxygen  and  acetylene  supplies.  Knowledge  of 
brazing  and  silver  soldering.  Use  of  jigs,  trammels,  levels,  and  protractors.  I;  2. 
Applegate,  Otterson. 

167.  Aircraft  Sheet  Metal.  Sheet  metal  work  on  materials  used  in  aircraft,  classification  of  i 
sheet  metals,  identification  and  characteristics,  protective  coatings,  riveting,  hand  I 
forming,  stringer  splicing,  and  general  repairs.  1;  2.  Otterson. 

168.  Seminar  on  Aircraft  Maintenance.  Seminar  in  the  current  problems  of  aircraft  i 
maintenance.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Applegate. 

169.  Aircraft  Materials  and  Specifications.  Proper  identification  of  all  the  materials  used 
in  aircraft  design  and  repair.  A.N.  specifications,  S..\.E.  and  manufacturers'  standards. 
I;  1.  Applegate. 

171.  Aircraft  Finishing  Methods.  The  materials  and  methods  used  in  covering  and  doping, 
including  the  preparation  of  surfaces  for  finishings,  proper  methods  of  finishing, 
finishing  pigmented  dope,  fabric  rejuvenation,  troubles  in  aircraft  finishing  and 
their  prevention,  the  operation  and  care  of  finishing  room  equipment.  I;  3.  Otter- 
son. 
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Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

Note:  Aviation  205  and  206  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

205.  Flight  Instructor  Course.  Preparation  of  the  commercial  pilot  for  a  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  rating  as  a  flight  instructor.  Forty-eight  classroom  hours  of  preflight 
(ground  school)  study  and  a  minimum  of  twenty-six  hours  of  flight  training  (twenty 
hours  dual  and  six  hours  solo)  in  two-place  tandem  aircraft.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Possession  of  Commercial  Pilot  rating;  junior  standing;  consent  of  Director  of  In- 
stitute. Stonecipher  and  others. 

206.  Instrument  Flight  Course.  Preparation  of  the  commercial  pilot  for  a  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration  instrument  rating.  Forty-eight  classroom  hours  of  preflight 
(ground  school)  study,  twenty  to  thirty  hours  of  instrument  flight,  and  ten  to  twenty 
hours  of  Link  training.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Possession  of  Commercial  Pilot  rating; 
junior  standing;  consent  of  Director  of  Institute.  Nickels. 

210.  Aviation  in  the  Modem  World.  A  survey  of  the  social,  political,  economic,  and 
international  aspects  of  aviation  as  related  to  life  in  the  modern  world.  I  or  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Bryan. 

291.  Special  Rating  (Single-Engine  Sea).  Preparation  of  the  commercial  pilot  for  a  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  Single-Engine  Seaplane  rating.  Sixteen  hours  of  preflight 
(ground  school)  training  and  fifteen  hours  of  flight  training  in  single-engine  seaplane. 
S;  1.  Prerequisite:  Commercial  Pilot  rating;  consent  of  Director  of  Institute.  Stone- 
cipher. 

292.  Special  Rating  (Multi-Engine  Land).  Preparation  of  the  commercial  pilot  for  a 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  Multi-Engine  Land  Airplane  rating.  Sixteen  hours 
of  preflight  (ground  school)  training  and  fifteen  hours  of  flight  training  in  a  multi- 
engine  land  airplane.  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Commercial  Pilot  rating;  consent  of 
Director  of  Institute.  Stonecipher. 


BACTERIOLOGY 

Professors:  H.  O.  Halvorson  (Head  of  Department),  I.  C.  Gunsalus,  S.  E. 
LuRiA,  S.  Spiegelman,  F.  W.  Tanner  (on  leave)  . 

Associate  Professors:  F.  M.  Clark,  G.  I.  Wallace. 

Assistant  Professor:  A.  F.  Borg. 

Assistants:  L.  S.  Baron,  Mary  K.  Brown,  A.  M.  Campbell,  R.  DeMars,  Virginia 
Gardner,  L.  Hager,  Shirley  Nice,  Marion  Nyholm,  N.  G.  Roth,  B.  Sagik, 
E.  Schuldt,  a.  Stern,  G.  Streisinger,  D.  Waldhalm,  H.  Yarbrough,  Jr. 

Requirements  for  L.A.S.  Students 

Major:  Twenty  hours  chosen  from  the  courses  offered  by  this  department  exclusive  of 
Bacteriology  104  and  300.  In  addition  to  the  courses  off:ered  by  this  department,  students 
may  select  Daiiy  Science  350  and  Agronomy  304. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  chosen  from  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects:  agronomy, 
botany,  chemistry,  entomology,  physiology,  and  zoology.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken 
in  each  subject,  if  two  are  chosen.  Other  minors  may  be  substituted  with  permission  of 
the  department. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

103.  Bacteriology  for  Nurses.  Fundamentals  in  general  and  medical  bacteriology  de- 
signed to  give  student  nurses  a  foundation  in  bacteriology  necessary  for  nursing 
practice.  I;  5.  Offered  in  conjunction  with  a  nursing  school. 
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104.  Elementary  Bacteriology.  Study  of  bacteria,  yeasts,  and  molds;  their  morphology, 
ecology,  and  principal  activities.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  importance  of  micro- 
organisms in  agriciiltuve,  industry,  public  health,  communicable  diseases,  sanita- 
tion, etc.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  1,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Halvorson. 

Courses   for  Advanced    Undergraduates 

207.  Research  and  Special  Problems.  I;  3  to  5.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  twenty  hours 
of  bacteriology;  consent  of  instructor.  Staff. 

208.  Research  and  Special  Problems.  II;  3  to  5.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  twenty 
hours  of  bacteriology;  consent  of  instructor.  Staff. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

300.  General  Microbiology.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fundamental  concepts  and  tech- 
niques of  microbiology;  methods  of  isolation,  cultivation,  and  observation  of  bacteria. 
The  morphological,  physiological,  and  nutritional  characteristics  of  the  micro- 
organisms and  their  role  in  nature  and  in  infection  and  immunity  will  be  con- 
sidered. I,  II;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100  or  Zoology  101  (or  104);  two 
years  of  college  chemistry  to  include  organic;  or  consent  of  instructor.  Borc. 

306.  Principles  of  Experimental  Bacteriology.  Attention  is  focused  on  the  experimental 
basis  of  bacterial  physiology,  cytochemistiy,  and  variation;  the  conditions  which 
influence  growth,  death,  and  metabolism;  interpretations  of  the  cultural  properties 
of  bacteria  in  terms  of  the  physiology  of  the  bacterial  cell.  Laboratory  experiments 
will  be  designed  to  illustrate  the  principles  and  techniques  involved.  I;  5  hours,  or  1 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  300;  Chemistry  124  and  234,  or  equivalent;  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Gunsalus,  Luria. 

308.  Food  and  Applied  Bacteriology.  Microbiology  of  foods;  preservation,  technology, 
analysis;  foocl  poisoning  and  food-borne  intoxications.  Laboratory,  lectures,  discus- 
sions, readings,  and  reports.  I;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  104  or 
300;  consent  of  instructor.  Clark. 

309.  Nutrition  and  Cultivation  of  Microorganisms.  Nutritional  and  metabolic  properties 
of  representative  groups  of  microorganisms;  a  comparative  study  of  the  ecologv, 
selective  isolation,  cultivation  of  bacteria,  and  microbiological  assays.  II;  5  hours,  la 
1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  104  or  300;  fifteen  hours  of  chemistry  including 
organic.  Clark. 

326.  Pathogenic  Bacteriology.  A  study  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria;  classification,  morphol- 
ogy, cultural  requirements,  and  reactions;  toxins,  diagnostic  tests,  methods  of  differ- 
entiation and  recognition,  and  the  diseases  bacteria  cause.  Lecture  and  laboratoi'y. 
I;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  104  or  300.  Wallace. 

327.  Immunology  and  Serology.  A  survey  of  the  field  of  immunology;  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, diagnosis,  and  preparation  and  use  of  biologicals  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
Lecture  and  laboratory.  II;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerecjuisite:  Bacteriology  326;  consent 
of  instructor.  Wallace. 

351.  Viruses.  The  study  of  filterable  viruses  as  a  branch  of  microbiology.  Statistical, 
physical,  and  chemical  properties  of  virus  particles;  analysis  of  host-virus  interaction; 
origin  and  n;itural  relations  of  viruses.  II:  .S  hours,  or  ^/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriol- 
ogy 300,  or  equivalent;  Botany  100,  or  Zoology  101  (or  104),  or  equivalent;  consent  of 
instructor.  Luria. 
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BANDS 

Professor:  M.  H.  Hindslev    (Director). 

Assistant  Professors:  E.  D.  Kisincer,  A.  J.  McDowell,  H.  O.  Sexton. 

Instructors:  M.  C.  Howe,  P.  W.  Price,  L.  A.  Starr. 

Assistant:  D.  K.  McCarty. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  men  and  women  students  who  have  been  accepted 
by  examination  for  membership  in  one  of  the  University  Bands— Concert  Band,  First  Regi- 
mental Band,  Second  Regimental  Band.  Assignments  are  made  according  to  proficiency 
and  instrumentation.  New  students  should  make  appointments  for  auditions  at  the  Bands 
Office,  in  person  or  by  mail. 

Completion  of  the  courses  involves,  in  addition  to  the  regular  schedule  of  rehearsals 
(three  hours  weekly),  participation  in  the  public  appearances  of  the  bands.  Credit  is  given 
only  as  a  substitute  for  credit  in  military  courses  required  for  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

101.  Freshman    Band.    I;    1.    Hindsley,    Howe,    Kisincer,   McCarty,    McDowell,    Price, 
Sexton,  Starr. 

102.  Freshman   Band.   H;    1.    Hindsley,    Howe,   Kisincer,   McCarty,   McDowell,   Price, 
Sexton,  Starr. 

103.  Sophomore   Band.    I;    1.    Hindsley,   Howe,   Kisincer,   McCarty,   McDowell,   Price, 
Sexton,  Starr. 

104.  Sophomore   Band.  II;    1.   Hindsley,  Howe,   Kisincer,  McCarty,   McDowell,   Price, 

Sexton,  Starr. 


Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

201.  Junior  Band.  I;  no  credit.  Hindsley,  Kisincer,  McDowell,  Sexton,  Starr. 

202.  Junior  Band.  II;  no  credit.  Hindsley,  Kisincer,  McDowell,  Sexton,  Starr. 

203.  Senior  Band.  I;   no  credit.  Hindsley,  Kisincer,  McDowell,  Sexton,  Starr. 

204.  Senior  Band.  II;  no  credit.  Hindsley,  Kisincer,  McDowell,  Sexton,  Starr. 


BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

100.  Biological  Resources  of  Latin  America.  A  survey  of  plant  and  animal  distribution 
and  resources  of  Latin  America  and  their  economic  significance,  with  emphasis  upor^ 
their  exploitation  and  vocational  opportunities;  human  biology  and  public  health 
problems  in  Latin  America.  II;  2.  Credit  in  this  course  may  not  be  applied  to 
fulfillment  of  major  requirements  in  the  departments  of  Botany  and  Zoology. 
Prerequisite:  Five  hours  of  biological  sciences,  or  a  one-year  course  in  high  school 
biology  and  consent  of  instructor;  sophomore  standing.  Fuller. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates   and   Graduates 

331,  Physico-Chemical  Biology.  Part  I:  Radiobiology.  Same  as  Botany  331  and  Physiology 
331.  Action  of  ionizing  radiations  on  living  organisms.  I;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: One  year  of  biology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics. 
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332.  Physico-Chemical  Biology.  Part  II:  Photobiology.  Same  at  Botany  332.  Lecture  and 
seminar  course  dealing  with  interaction  of  light  and  living  matter  (photosynthesis, 
phototropism,  vision,  bioluminescence).  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year 
of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology;  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and 
in  alternate  years.  Rabinowitch. 

333.  Physico-Chemical  Biology.  Part  III:  Electrobiology.  Same  as  Botany  333  and  Physi- 
ology 333.  Potentials  produced  by  and  effects  of  potentials  upon  living  organisms. 
Lectures,  reports,  and  demonstrations.  I;  3  hours,  or  3/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours 
of  biology,  four  hours  of  physical  chemistry,  and  ten  hours  of  physics.  Offered  in 
1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Prosser. 

354.  Biophysics  Laboratory.  Same  as  Physics  354.  Laboratory  experiments  in  optics,  elec- 
tricity, and  nuclear  physics  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  physical 
apparatus  and  techniques  useful  in  biophysics.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
General  physics  and  calculus;  consent  of  instructor.  Rawcliffe.  , 


BOTANY 

Professors:  O.  Tipi'o  (Chairman  of  Department),  R.  Emerson,  H.  J.  Fuller, 
C.  F.  HoTTEs  (Emeritus),  G.  N.  Jones,  E.  I.  Rabinowitch,  K.  B.  Raper 
(Visiting),  M.  M.  Rhoades,  A.  G.  Vestal. 

Associate  Professors:  L.  Shanor,  W.  N.  Stewart. 

Assistant  Professors:  J.  R.  Laughnan,  J.  F.  Nance. 

Research  Associates:  A.  S.  Holt,  S.  Nishimura,  D.  Schwartz. 

Associate:  Stella  M.  Hague   (Emerita). 

Assistants:  Shirley  G.  Beym,  W.  A.  Brun,  Frances  B.  Cottrell,  T.  Delevoryas, 
Ellen  Dempsey,  Beth  E.  Goodrich,  R.  C.  Hecker,  J.  L.  Howe,  H.  H. 
KuEHN,  F.  C.  Lane,  R.  W.  Lichtwardt,  M.  Lin,  E.  Jeanne  Morgan,  P.  A. 
Peterson,  Hope  H.  Punnett,  D.  L.  Richardson,  Y.  Shigemura,  M.  Grace 
SoMERS,  W.   L.   Stern,  Rheta   H.  Swain,  S.  H.  Tulpule,  S.  L.  Wilson. 

Requirements  for  L.A.S.  Students 

Major:  Twenty  hours  of  botany  excluding  Botany  100,  Division  of  General  Studies 
131,  132,  and  Biological  Sciences  100,  and  including  Botany  120  or  304,  130,  and  160,  and 
at  least  five  hours  in  courses  listed  for  advanced  unciergraduates  and  graduates. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  in  one  or  two  departments  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 
chairman  of  the  department  from  the  following  list:  agronomy,  bacteriology,  chemistry, 
entomology,  geography,  geology,  horticulture,  mathematics,  physics,  physiology,  plant 
pathology,  and  zoology.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  department,  if  two 

are  chosen. 

Note:  Students  preparing  to  teach  high  school  botany  or  biology  should  see  Professor 
H.  J.  Fuller,  adviser  for  teacher-training  curriculum  in  biology,  301  Natural  History 
Building,  at  the  time  of  their  registration. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

100.  General  Botany.  1  he  basic  principles  of  plant  structure,  growth,  physiology,  re- 
production, evolution,  and  distribution,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  role  of  the 
plant  kingdom  in  the  cycles  of  nature  and  in  human  life.  This  course  fulfdls  a  portion 
of  the  general  education  requirement  in  biological  sciences  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Students  must  register  in  one  lecture  section,  one  discussion  sec- 
tion, and  one  laboratory  section.  (This  course  replaces  Bot.  100-101,  104,  and  105).  Ii 
II;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Fuller  (in 
charge),  Shanor,  Stewart,  Tippo. 
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116.  Economic  Botany.  Uses  of  plants  and  plant  products  by  man;  origin  of  cultivated 
plants  and  their  relation  to  human  history.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100,  or  Divi- 
sion of  General  Studies  131  and  132.  Fuller. 

120.  Survey  of  the  Plant  Kingdom.  A  study,  at  an  elementary  level,  of  the  life  histories  of 
plants  representative  of  algae,  fungi,  mosses,  ferns,  and  seed  plants.  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Botany  100,  or  Division  of  General  Studies  131  and  132.  Stewart. 

130.  Plant  Physiology.  General  consideration  of  the  important  plant  functions  and  proc- 
esses. I;  5.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100;  one  course  in  organic  chemistry  (Chemistry  132, 
or  133,  or  234,  or  equivalent).  Nance. 

160.  Introductory  Systematic  Botany  (Plant  Taxonomy).  Classification  and  identification 
of  flowering  plants,  with  special  reference  to  the  local  flora  and  the  needs  of  high 
school  teachers.  Occasional  field  trips  required.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100,  or 
Division  of  General  Studies  131  and  132-  Jones. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

226.  Poisonous  Plants.  The  first  part  of  the  course  deals  with  the  identification  of  plants 
poisonous  to  animals,  while  the  second  part  deals  with  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  plant  poisonings.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100  or  equivalent;  third- 
year  standing  in  veterinary  curriculum.  Jones,  Link. 

280.  Forest  Ecology.  American  trees  and  their  requirements;  forest  sites,  stands,  and 
types.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  botany;  junior  standing,  or  registration  in  pre- 
forestry  curriculum.  Vestal. 

293.  Honors  Course.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Fifteen  hours  of  botany;  senior  standing.  Staff. 

294.  Honors  Course.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Fifteen  hours  of  botany;  senior  standing.  Staff. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates   and   Graduates 

300.  Individual  Topics.  For  seniors  and  first-year  graduate  students  who  wish  to  study  in- 
dividual problems  and  topics  not  assigned  in  other  courses.  Undergraduates  may  not 
offer  more  than  five  hours  in  Botany  300  and  301  toward  a  bachelor's  degree,  nor 
graduate  students  more  than  one  unit  in  Botany  300  and  301  toward  a  master's 
degree.  I;  2  to  5  hours,  or  14  to  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100;  ten  hours  of 
advanced  work  in  botany  or  another  biological  science;  senior  standing.  Staff. 

301.  Individual  Topics.  For  seniors  and  first-year  graduate  students  who  wish  to  study 
individual  problems  and  topics  not  assigned  in  other  courses.  Undergraduates  may 
not  offer  more  than  five  hours  in  Botany  300  and  301  toward  a  bachelor's  degree, 
nor  graduate  students  more  than  one  unit  in  Botany  300  and  301  toward  a  mas- 
ter's degree.  II;  2  to  5  hours,  or  14  to  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100;  ten  hours 
of  advanced  work  in  botany  or  another  biological  science;  senior  standing.  Staff. 

304.  General  Plant  Morphology.  A  survey  of  the  principles  of  plant  morphology  as 
exemplified  by  the  various  plant  groups.  I;  3  or  5  hours,  or  I/2  to  1  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Botany  100,  or  Division  of  General  Studies  131  and  132;  senior  standing,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

306.  Biology  for  Teachers.  Same  as  Zoology  306.  A  teacher-training  and  review  course  for 
those  engaged  in  or  preparing  for  teaching  general  biology  in  high  school.  II;  2 
hours,  or  14  or  1/2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100;  Zoology  101.  Fuller,  Matteson. 

307.  Fruit  Diseases.  Same  as  Horticulture  307  and  Plant  Pathology  307.  Symptomatology, 
control  measures.  Laboratory  and  field  studies  of  representative  diseases.  I;  3  hours, 
or  1/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Botany  317  or  372.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate 
years.  Anderson. 

308.  Vegetable  and  Canning  Crop  Diseases.  Same  as  Horticulture  308  and  Plant  Pathol- 
ogy 308.  Symptomatology,  control  measures.  Laboratory  and  field  studies  of  rep- 
resentative diseases.  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  u^^^-  Prerequisite:  Botany  317  or  372.  Offered 
in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Linn. 
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317.  Plant  Pathology.  Same  as  Agronomy  317,  Horticulture  317,  and  Plant  Pathology  317. 
Causes,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  plant  diseases.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: One  year  of  plant  science  including  Botany  100.  Llnford. 

320.  Cytology.  Study  of  nuclear  and  cell  division  with  emphasis  on  chromosome  structure 
and  behavior.  \'arious  aspects  of  cytological  behavior  are  considered  in  relation  to 
genetics  and  development.  11;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  botany 
including  Botany  340;  senior  standing.  Rhoades. 

322.  Genetics.  A  basic  treatment  of  the  facts  and  fundamental  principles  of  genetics, 
with  special  emphasis  on  plants.  1;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of 
botany;  senior  standing.  Laughnan. 

325.  Paleobotany.  Same  as  Geology  325.  The  structure,  phylogeny,  and  geological  dis- 
tribution of  representative  fossil  plants.  Two  or  three  field  trips.  II;  3  or  5  hours, 
or  1/^  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100,  or  Division  of  General  Studies  131  and 
132;  Geology  101,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate 
years.  Stewart. 

331.  Physico-Chemical  Biology.  Part  I:  Radiobiology.  Same  as  Biological  Science  331  and 
Physiology  331.  Action  of  ionizing  radiations  on  living  organisms.  I;  5  hours,  or 
1    unit.    Prerequisite:    One    year   of    biology,   physics,   chemistry,    and    mathematics. 

332.  Physico-Chernical  Biology.  Part  II:  Photobiology.  Same  as  Biological  Science  332. 
Lecture  and  seminar  course  dealing  with  interaction  of  light  and  living  matter 
(photosynthesis,  phototropism,  vision,  bioluminescence).  1;  3  hours,  or  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  One  year  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology;  consent  of  instructoi-. 
Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years.  Rabinowitch. 

333.  Physico-Chemical  Biology.  Part  III:  Electrobiology.  Same  as  Biological  Science  333 
and  Physiology  333.  Potentials  produced  by  and  effects  of  potentials  upon  living 
organisms.  Lectures,  student  reports,  and  demonstiations.  I;  3  hours,  or  3^  imit. 
Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  of  biology,  four  hours  of  physical  chemisti-)',  and  ten  hours 
of  physics.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Prosser. 

335.  Plant  Physiology:  Metabolic  Transformations.  II;  3  or  5  hours,  or  1/2  ^^  ^  unit. 
Prerequisite:    One   year   of    botany   including   Botany    130;   one   year  of  chemistry.  . 

Nance. 

340.  Histological  Technic.  Survey  of  technics  used  in  the  preparation  of  plant  tissues  for 
microscopical  examination.  II;  3  to  5  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  imit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of 
botany,  or  ten  hours  of  zoology.  Tippo. 

344.  Spermatophytes.   Morphology   of   seed   plants.   II;   3   or  5   hours,   or   I/2   to    1    unit. 
Prerequisite:  One  year  of  botany  including  Botany  304;  senior  standing.  Offered  in  1 
1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years. 

345.  Plant  Anatomy.  Study  of  the  internal  structure  of  vascular  plants  with  special 
emphasis  on  function  and  evolutionary  history.  I;  3  to  5  hours,  or  14  to  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  One  year  of  botany.  Tippo. 

360.  Advanced  Systematic  Botany.  Phylogenetic  study  of  flowering  plants;  relationship  of 
the  principal  orders  and  families;  problems  of  nomenclature;  identification  of 
specimens.  I;  3  or  5  hours,  or  I/2  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Botany  160.  Offered  in 
1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years.  Jones. 

366.  Field  Botany.  Identification  and  classification  of  native  and  naturalized  flowering 
plants  of  eastern  North  .America.  S;  3  or  5  hours,  or  i/^  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One 
course  in  botany;  consent  of  instructor.  Jones. 

372.  General  Mycology.  Structure,  classification,  and  identification  of  fungi,  including 
those  of  economic  importance.  II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of 
botany,  bacteriology,  entomology,  or  zoology;  senior  standing,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. SllANOR. 

377.    Diseases  of  Field  Crops.  Same  as  Agronomy  377  and  Plant  Pathology  377.  A  study   j 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  major  field  crop  diseases,  life  histories  of  causal  organisms, 
and    methods    of    control.    II;    3    hours,   or    i/^    unit.    Prerequisite:    Botany    317   or 
Agronomy  121,  or  con.sent  of  instructor.  Bever,  Gerdemann. 
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379.  Research  Methods  in  Plant  Pathology.  Same  as  Agronomy  379,  Horticulture  379, 
and  Plant  Pathology  379.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  techniques  for 
identification  of  plant  diseases  and  their  causal  agents;  for  evaluation  of  plant 
protectants;  for  the  study  of  the  physiology  of  parasitism,  and  methods  for  planning 
research  projects,  evaluating  data,  and  preparation  of  manuscripts  for  publication. 
I;  3  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  Botany  317;  senior  standing.  Gottlieb,  Gerde- 

MANN,    ThORNBERRY. 

381.  Plant  Ecology.  Principles  of  ecology,  exemplified  by  vegetation  and  environments 
of  Illinois.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  botany.  Vestal. 

385.  Plant  Geography  of  North  America.  Vegetation  regions  and  principal  subdivisions; 
environments,  plant  cover,  floras.  I;  3  or  5  hours,  or  1/2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One 
year  of  botany.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years.  Vestal. 

386.  Plant  Geography  of  Continents  Other  Than  North  America.  Regions,  vegetation- 
types,  notable  species.  I;  3  or  5  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of 
botany.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Vestal. 

388.  Ecology:  Plant  Communities.  Characteristics,  types,  development,  and  classification 
of  communities.  II;  3  or  5  hours,  or  i/4  to  1  imit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  botany, 
including  Botany  280  or  381.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years.  Vestal. 

BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND  OPERATION 

(Including  Accountancy,  Business  Law,  Management, 
Marketing,  and  Secretarial  Training) 

Professors:  H.  T.  Scovill  (Head  of  Department),  A.  G.  Anderson,  H.  H.  Baily, 
F.  H.  Beach,  L.  A.  Bryan,  P.  D.  Converse,  E.  R.  Dillavou,  E.  J.  Filbey 
(Emeritus),  C.  J.  Gaa,  P.  M.  Green,  H.  W.  Huegy,  A.  C.  Littleton, 
M.  J.  Mandeville,  L.  Morey,  C.  A.  Moyer,  H.  L.  Newcomer,  F.  A.  Russell 
(on  leave),  C.  H.  Sandage,  C.  F.  Schlatter,  E.  P.  Strong,  E.  L.  Theiss 
(Emeritus). 

Associate  Professors:  A.  C.  Condon,  R.  I.  Dickey,  R.  Dubin,  F.  M.  Jones, 
R.  K.  Mautz,  p.  C.  Roberts,  S.  C.  Robinson,  H.  G.  Wales. 

Assistant  Professors:  H.  E.  Breen,  J.  M.  Carrithers,  C.  C.  Curtis,  C.  C.  DeLong, 
H.  M.  Edwards,  Mabel  R.  Hagan,  R.  V.  Mitchell,  W.  E.  Thomas,  N.  D. 
Wakefield,  N.  Wedding. 

Lecturer:  I.  A.  Cochrun. 

Instructors:  G.  D.  Brighton,  M.  N.  Broussard,  R.  H.  Cole,  C.  M.  Crawford, 
D.  A.  Henning,  W.  G.  Kell,  Alice  C.  Kirkpatrick,  Dorothy  Litherland, 
R.  E.  Lundquist,  G.  E.  Martin,  Elizabeth  Melson,  W.  O.  Morris,  Mil- 
dred E.  Reed,  M.  D.  Richards,  F.  L.  Roberts,  C.  Spivey,  W.  A.  Terrill. 

Assistants:  B.  F.  Aschbacher,  B.  L.  Barnes,  H.  L.  Crouse,  L.  M.  DeBoer,  C.  L. 
Dunn,  D.  J.  Hay,  A.  F.  Knapper,  C.  Lawrence,  P.  P.  LeBreton,  K.  W. 
Perry,  R.  E.  Schlosser,  D.  W.  Scotton,  D.  H.  Skadden,  A.  R.  Wyatt, 
V.  K.  Zimmerman. 

Courses  offered  in  the  Department  of  Business  Organization  and  Operation  deal  with 
the  problems  encountered  from  day  to  day  in  the  several  departments  of  a  private  business 
(including  the  organization  thereof);  and  in  the  business  departments  of  public  or  quasi- 
public  institutions.  They  deal  with  accountancy  in  all  of  its  phases;  organization;  marketing 
in  its  several  phases;  management;  business  law;  and  secretarial  training. 

A  student  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  does  not  select 

a  major  or  a  minor  in  these  subjects,  but  he  takes  the  courses  as  outlined  in  the  several 

curricula  of  the  College.  Each  curriculum  or  field  of  concentration  is  so  constituted  as 

[  to  offer  the  student  a  good  general  knowledge  of  business  and  economics  as  well  as  a  more 

I  intensive  preparation  in  the  field  in  which  he  is  most  interested. 

Any  of  the  courses  listed  below  may  be  taken  by  students  from  other  branches  or 
departments  of  the  University  who  meet  the  prerequisites. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  Principles  of  Accounting.  Simple  transactions,  general  ledger  accounts,  books  of 
original  entry,  closing  process,  trial  balances,  financial  statements,  accounting  for 
negotiable  instruments,  controlling  accounts,  adjusting  entries.  Students  who  present 
one  unit  of  bookkeeping  for  entrance  will  not  be  allowed  credit  for  Accountancy 
101,  and  should  register  in  Accountancy  102.  I,  II;  3.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit 
hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Carrithers,  Thomas,  and  others. 

102.  Principles  of  Accounting.  Similar  to  Accountancy  101.  For  those  who  present  one 
unit  of  entrance  credit  in  bookkeeping.  Students  who  have  failed  Accountancy  101 
are  permitted  to  register  in  Accountancy  102  and  receive  credit  as  in  Accountancy 
101  if  their  final  grade  is  "C"  or  above.  I,  II;  2.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit 
hours  receive  only  1  hour  credit.  Thomas  and  others. 

105.  Accounting  Procedure.  Relation  of  business  documents  to  the  accounts;  fundamen- 
tals of  partnership  and  corporation  accounting;  business  forms  and  records;  financial 
statement  analysis.  I,  II;  3.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2 
hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Accountancy  101  or  102.  Carrithers,  Wakefield,  and 
others. 

106.  Elementary  Cost  Accounting.  Accounting  for  production  management.  Principles  and 
methods  of  accounting  for  managerial  control  of  costs  of  production.  I,  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  One  year  of  accountancy;  sophomore  standing;  credit  or  registration  in 
Economics  102  or  108.  Dickey,  Schlatter,  Thomas,  and  others. 

108.  Intermediate  Accounting.  Consideration  at  the  intermediate  level  of  accounts  and 
transactions  peculiar  to  the  partnership  and  corporation  types  of  organization  and 
of  modern  basic  concepts  of  accounting  theory;  interpretation  of  financial  statements 
and  analysis  of  the  principal  accounts  represented  therein.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Forty-five  credit  hours;  Accountancy  105.  Kell,  Litherland,  Mautz,  C.  A.  Mover,  , 
Terrill,  Wakefield,  and  others. 

121.     Business  Computations.  Primarily  for  students  registered  in  the  commercial  teaching  ; 
curriculum.   Fundamental    processes,   annuities,   bond   valuations,   installment   sales,  , 
mark-ups  and  mark-downs,  application  of  logarithms,  metric  system,  simple  algebraic 
and  trigonometric  computations.  I,  II;  3.  Terrill. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  t 

201.  Fundamentals  of  Accounting.  Same  as  Law  201.  A  survey  course  in  the  principles  of 
accounting  for  students  registered  in  schools  and  colleges  other  than  Commerce.  Sub- 
jects covered  are  similar  to  those  listed  under  Accountancy  101  and  105.  This  course 
or  its  equivalent  is  required  of  students  in  the  four-year  law  curriculum.  I,  II;  3. 
Dickey  and  others. 

221.  Current  Accounting  Topics.  Consideration  of  authoritative  pronouncements  dealing 
with  controversial  problems  of  accounting  practice.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Accountancy 
308;  senior  standing.  Carrithers,  Mautz. 

265.  Hotel  Accounting.  Accounting  for  food  preparation  and  service  in  hotels  and 
restaurants;  food  inventories,  food  control.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Accotmtancy  201,  or 
101  and  105.  Zimmerman. 

274.  Federal  Income  Tax  Accounting.  Basic  discussion  of  histoi-y,  theory,  and  broad  out- 
lines of  federal  income  taxation,  together  with  tlie  more  important  problems  of  a 
less  advanced  and  difficult  nature.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Accountancy  108. 
Brighton,  Gaa. 

291.  Honors  Course.  Senior  candidates  for  graduation  with  high  honors  should  elect  one 
or  the  other  of  the  following  options:  Option  A— an  acceptable  thesis  in  accountancy. 
Option  B— a  comprehensive  examination,  six  hours  in  length,  co\cring  a  review  of 
various  aspects  of  accountancy.  I;  2  to  4.  Schlatter  and  others. 
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292.  Honors  Course.  Senior  candidates  for  graduation  with  high  honors  should  elect  one 
or  the  other  of  the  following  options:  Option  A— an  acceptable  thesis  in  accountancy; 
Option  B— a  comprehensive  examination,  six  hours  in  length,  covering  a  review  of 
various  aspects  of  accountancy.  II;  2  to  4.  Schlatter  and  others. 

295.  Independent  Study.  Seniors  registered  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business 
Administration  who  were  awarded  class  or  college  honors  in  their  junior  year  may 
do  independent  study  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  ten  semester  hours  in  this  de- 
partment or  sixteen  semester  hours  if  divided  between  this  and  any  other  depart- 
ment. I;  3  to  5.  Schlatter  and  others. 

296.  Independent  Study.  Seniors  registered  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration who  were  awarded  class  or  college  honors  in  their  junior  year  may  do 
independent  study  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  ten  semester  hours  in  this  depart- 
ment or  sixteen  semester  hours  if  divided  between  this  and  any  other  department. 
II;  3  to  5.  Schlatter  and  others. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

308.  Advanced  Accounting.  Reserves,  sinking  funds,  actuarial  methods,  investments,  part- 
nerships, statements  for  special  purposes,  receiverships,  consolidated  balance  sheets, 
foreign  exchange.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Accountancy  106  and  108;  an 
average  of  "C"  or  better  in  preceding  courses  in  accountancy.  Breen,  Litherland, 
Newcomer,  Terrill,  and  others. 

324.  Accounting  Systems.  A  discussion  of  the  systems  used  by  contractors,  department 
stores,  finance  companies,  building  and  loan  associations,  banks,  insurance  companies, 
brokers,  water  companies.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Accountancy  106 
and  108.  Baily. 

341.  Governmental  Accounting.  Accounts  of  institutions,  municipalities,  and  of  state  and 
federal  governments;  organization;  procedure,  budget,  accounts  and  records,  reports, 
audits.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Accoimtancy  108.  Brighton,  Lither- 
land, LUNDQUIST. 

362.  Business  Budgets  and  Accounting  Control.  Procedures  used  in  the  preparation  of 
business  budgets  and  the  principles  underlying  these  procedures.  A  complete  budget 
is  prepared  by  the  student  for  a  typical  manufacturing  company.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or 
Y2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Accountancy  108  (Accountancy  106  for  students  majoring  in 
industrial  administration).  Thomas. 

366.  Advanced  Cost  Accounting.  Advanced  accounting  for  production  management;  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  accounting  for  managerial  control  of  costs  of  production 
through  the  use  of  standards.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Minimum  of 
nine  hours  of  accountancy  including  Accountancy  106.  Dickey,  Schlatter,  Thomas. 

371.  Auditing.  Ethics  of  the  accounting  profession;  auditing  standards  and  procedures; 
programs  of  audit  of  various  accounts;  construction  and  indexing  of  working  papers; 
reports  to  clients.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Accountancy  308.  Breen, 
Mautz,  Wakefield. 

372.  Auditing  Problems  and  Cases.  Application  of  auditing  principles  in  verification  of 
financial  statements;  preparation  of  reports;  case  studies  applicable  to  specific  indus- 
tries; current  trends.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Accountancy  371. 
Breen,  Mautz,  C.  A.  Moyer. 

374.  Advanced  Income  Tax  Problems.  Practical  and  theoretical  training  in  the  more  com- 
mon and  important  provisions  of  the  federal  income  tax,  advanced  problems,  tax  case 
research  and  preparation.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Pierequisite:  Senior  stand- 
ing; Accountancy  274  and  308.  Gaa. 

377.  Advanced  Problems.  Consolidated  statements,  foreign  subsidiaries,  insurance,  estates, 
theory,  general  statements.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  'o  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  reg- 
istration in  Accountancy  371;  senior  standing.  Carrithfrs,  C.  A.  Moyer,  Newcomer. 
ScovTLL.  Wakefield. 
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378.  C.P.A.  Problems.  Selected  problems  from  C.P.A.  examinations;  analysis  and  revision 
of  statements,  partnerships,  corporations,  quasi-reorganizations,  mergers,  and  others; 
theory,  auditing,  ethics.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/4  to  I  unit.  Prerequisite:  Accountancy  377. 
Breen,  Carrithers,  C.  A.  Mover,  Newcomer,  Sco\  ill. 

BUSINESS  LAW 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

100.  Basic  Principles  of  Business  Law.  Basic  principles  in  business  law  covering  the 
subjects  of  contracts,  sales,  negotiable  instruments,  and  agency.  Credit  toward 
graduation  will  not  be  given  for  Business  Law  201,  202,  or  261  in  addition  to 
Business  Law  100.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Accountancy  105;  Economics  102;  forty-five 
credit  hours. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

201.  General  Principles  of  Business  Law.  Principles  of  business  law,  covering  the  fields  of 
contracts,  agency,  and  personal  property,  including  sales.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Ac- 
counting 105;  Economics   103.  Curtis,  Dillavou,  Morris,  P.  C.  Roberts,  and  others. 

202.  General  Principles  of  Business  Law.  Principles  of  business  law,  covering  negotiable 
instruments,  partnerships,  and  corporations.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Business  Law  201. 
Kirkpatrick,  Morris,  P.  C.  Roberts,  and  others. 

261.  Summary  of  Business  Law.  Principles  of  business  law,  including  contracts,  agency, 
sales,  negotiable  instruments,  and  business  organizations.  For  non-commerce  students. 
I,  II;  3.  Curtis,  Kirkpatrick,  and  others. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

301.  The  Law  of  Security  Transactions  and  Banking.  Significant  phases  of  law  in  the 
fields  of  pledges,  chattel  mortgages,  conditional  sales,  suretyship,  insurance,  real  prop- 
erty, banks  and  banking,  and  bankruptcy.  Under  real  property,  real  estate  mortgages, 
landlord  and  tenant  and  mechanics  liens  are  considered  as  well  as  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  real  property.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registra- 
tion in  Business  Law  202;  senior  standing.  Dillavou. 

302.  Wills,  Estates,  and  Trusts.  A  study  of  the  basic  legal  and  management  principles  and 
practices  involved  in  the  planning  and  administration  of  wills,  estates,  and  trusts.  I; 
3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Business  Law  201  and  202.  P.  C.  Roberts. 

MANAGEMENT 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  Industrial  Organization  and  Management.  Organization  plans,  administrative  poli- 
cies, and  management  problems  with  special  attention  to  manufacturing  units.  I,  II; 
3.  Students  will  not  be  given  credit  toward  graduation  for  both  Management  101  and 
Mechanical  Engineering  281.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102,  or  consent  of  instructor; 
junior  standing.  .Anderson,  Henning,  Richards,  Spivey,  and  others. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

204.  Industrial  Purchasing.  Organization  and  operation  of  the  purchasing  department, 
basic  materials,  substitutes,  imitations,  sources  of  supplv,  catalogs,  terms,  discounts, 
relation  to  salesmen.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Management  101;  Marketing  101;  senior 
standing.  Henning,  Spivey. 

205.  Production  Planning  and  Control.  The  development  of  methods  and  systems  for  the 
conliol  and  flow  of  work  through  manufacturing  operations.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
ManageiiK'iu  101.  Crousi:,  Richards. 

221.  Work  Simplification  and  Time  Study.  Principles  and  methods  of  determining  job 
times  by  motion  analysis  and  time  studies.  I,  II;  3.  Students  will  not  be  given  credit 
toward  graduation  for  both  Management  221  and  Mechanical  Engineering  232.  Pre- 
requisite: Management  101.  Crouse. 
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245.  Office  Management.  An  introductory  course  in  the  techniques  of  office  management. 
It  deals  with  the  organization  element,  the  human  element,  the  physical  element, 
the  operation  element,  and  the  control  element.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Accountancy 
105;  Economics  103.  LeBreton,  Strong. 

246.  Office  Equipment.  The  functions,  applications,  and  limitations  of  various  fundamen- 
tal types  of  office  equipment  as  related  to  modern  business  management.  I,  II;  2. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Melson. 

251.  Airport  Management.  Types  of  ownership  and  control;  financial,  physical,  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  airport  location;  airport  planning,  zoning,  legal  aspects  of  opera- 
tion, pricing  airport  services;  organization  of  staff,  promotion;  accounting,  pur- 
chasing, personnel,  maintenance,  and  safety.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  or 
108.  Thomas. 

252.  Airline  Management.  Problems  arising  in  the  management  of  airlines,  station  organ- 
ization, scheduling,  purchasing,  air  express,  air  mail,  advertising,  interline  traffic.  I, 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  or  103,  or  108.  ThomaI. 

291.  Honors  Course.  Senior  candidates  for  graduation  with  high  honors  should  elect  one 
I  or  the  other  of  the  following  options:  Option  A— an  acceptable  thesis  in  manage- 
I  ment.  Option  B— a  comprehensive  examination,  six  hours  in  length,  covering  a  re- 
'               view  of  various  aspects  of  management.  I;  2  to  4.  Mandeville. 

292.  Honors  Course.  Senior  candidates  for  graduation  with  high  honors  should  elect  one 
I  or  the  other  of  the  following  options:  Option  A— an  acceptable  thesis  in  management, 
[i  Option  B— a  comprehensive  examination,  six  hours  in  length,  covering  a  review  of 
'  various  aspects  of  management.  II;  2  to  4.  Mandeville. 

295.  Independent  Study.  Seniors  registered  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration who  were  awarded  class  or  college  honors  in  their  junior  year  may  do  in- 
dependent study  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  ten  semester  hours  in  this  department 

I  or  sixteen  semester  hours  if  divided  between  this  and  any  other  department.  I;  3  to 

I  5.  Mandeville. 

296.  Independent  Study.  Seniors  registered  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration who  were  awarded  class  or  college  honors  in  their  junior  year  may  do 
independent  study  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  ten  semester  hours  in  this  depart- 
ment or  sixteen  hours  if  divided  between  this  and  any  other  department.  II;  3  to  5. 

1  Mandeville. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

301.  Management  in  Manufacturing.  Internal  problems  of  production  and  efficient  control 
in  factories.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Management  101.  Mandeville, 
Richards. 

311.  Administrative  Policies  and  Organization.  Development  of  administrative  organiza- 
tions and  the  determination  of  policies  for  the  integration  of  major  activities  of  a 
business  enterprise.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Management  101;  Market- 
ing 101;  senior  standing.  Mandeville. 

312.  Problems  of  Administration  and  Organization.  Same  as  Labor  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions 312.  Problems  of  the  individual  and  groups  brought  about  by  modern  indus- 
trial organizations  and  techniques.  Motivations  for  work  and  cooperation  between 
executives  and  different  economic  and  social  groups.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  yi  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Management  101,  or  equivalent.  Dubin. 

.340.  Jurisprudence,  Business  Methods,  and  Ethics.  Principles  of  law,  business  procedures, 
and  professional  ethics  of  importance  to  members  of  the  veterinary  profession;  animal 
disease  and  related  regulatory  laws  and  their  administration;  federal  procedure  un- 
der animal  disease  and  food  and  meat  inspection  laws.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing  in  the  veterinary  curriculum.  Hannah,  Carrithers,  Woods. 

362.  Job  Wage  and  Contract  Administration.  An  advanced,  specialized  treatment  of  the 
techniques,  methods,  and  problems  current  in  the  wage  and  salary  field.  I,  II;  3 
hours,  or  I/2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Any  one  of  the  following  courses  or  their  equiva- 
lent: Economics  240,  248,  Psychology  145,  290.  Henning. 
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MARKETING 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  Principles  of  Marketing.  The  functions,  commodities,  and  middlemen  involved  in 
the  marketing  of  goods  and  services;  the  policies  and  problems  involved  in  the  op- 
eration of  market  institutions.  1,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  or  108;  junior 
standing.  Converse,  Crawford,  Huegy,  Martin,  Mitchell,  F.  L.  Roberts,  and  others. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

Ull.  Principles  of  Retailing.  1  he  fundamentals  of  buying,  sales  promotion,  pricing,  con- 
trol, and  store  finance.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  101.  Jones,  F.  L.  Robehis. 
and  others. 

212.  Retail  Sales  Promotion.  The  methods  of  determining  where  and  what  to  promote,  the 
guideposts  in  selecting  merchandise  for  promotion,  the  budgeting  and  planning  ol 
sales  promotion  activities,  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan,  external  and  internal  methods 
of  promotion  business,  the  coordination  of  sales  promotion  activities.  II;  2.  Prerequi- 
site: Marketing  211.  Jones. 

271.  Salesmanship.  Brief  historical  review  of  selling;  fundamentals  and  technic  of  sales- 
manship today.  I,  II;  2.  Credit  is  not  given  in  both  Marketing  271  and  272.  Prerequi 
site:  Marketing  101.  Beach  and  others. 

272.  Industrial  Selling.  A  survey  course  in  marketing  and  salesmanship  for  non-commerce 
students  interested  in  selling  industrial  products.  I,  II;  3.  Students  may  not  receive 
credit  for  both  Marketing  271  and  272  or  Marketing  101  and  272.  Cochrun,  Hay. 

281.  Introduction  to  Advertising.  Same  as  Journalism  281.  A  survey  of  the  economics,  psy- 
chology, and  philosophy  of  advertising;  preparation  of  advertisements;  selection  of 
media  and  organizational  structure.  I,  II;  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration 
in  Marketing  101.  Fryburger,  Gentry,  Marien,  McClure. 

282.  Advertising  Procedures.  Same  as  Journalism  282.  This  course  is  designed  to  gi\e  stu- 
dents who  do  not  wish  to  major  in  advertising  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  the  basic  elements  of  typography,  copy,  and  layout.  Students  will  not  be  given 
credit  toward  graduation  for  both  Marketing  282  and  382.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Marketing  281  or  Journalism  281.  Wales. 

283.  Current  Advertising  Developments.  Same  as  Journalism  283.  An  analysis  of  prob- 
lems, practices,  and  prospects  in  the  field  of  advertising  as  viewed  by  current  practi- 
tioners and  writers.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  major  in  advertising 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Sandage. 

288.  Sales  Writing.  Same  as  Journalism  288  and  Rhetoric  271.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite: 
Rhetoric  101,  102,  and  1.51,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Macuire,  Sargent,  Tucker. 

291.  Honors  Course.  Senior  candidates  for  graduation  with  high  honors  should  elect  one 
or  the  other  of  the  following  options:  Option  A— an  acceptable  thesis  in  marketing. 
Option  B— a  comprehensive  examination,  six  hours  in  length,  covering  a  review  of 
various  aspects  of  marketing.  1;  2  to  4.  Huegy,  Wedding,  and  others. 

292.  Honors  Course.  Senior  candidates  for  graduation  with  high  honors  should  elect  one 
or  the  other  of  the  following  options:  Option  A— an  acceptable  thesis  in  marketing. 
Option  B— a  comprehensive  examination,  six  hours  in  length,  covering  a  review  of 
various  aspects  of  marketing.  II;  2  to  4.  Huegy,  Wedding,  and  others. 

295.  Independent  Study.  Seniors  registered  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration who  were  awarded  class  or  college  honors  in  their  junior  year  may  do 
independent  study  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  ten  semester  hours  in  this  department 
or  sixteen  semester  hours  if  dixidcd  between  this  and  anv  other  deparinient.  I;  3  to  5. 
Converse  and  others. 

296.  Independent  Study.  Seniors  registered  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration who  were  awarded  class  or  college  honors  in  their  junior  year  may  do 
independent  study  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  ten  .semester  hours  in  this  depart- 
ment or  sixteen  semester  hours  if  divided  between  this  and  any  other  department 
II;  3  to  5.  Converse  and  others. 
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Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates  and   Graduates 

305.  Contemporary  Problems  in  Marketing  Management.  The  problems  which  marketing 
managers  are  currently  facing  and  an  analysis  of  the  policy  decisions  they  must  make 
to  operate  effectively.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  101;  senior 
standing.  Mitchell. 

315.  Retail  Buying.  Principles  and  procedures  in  buying  for  resale.  Organization  for  buy- 
ing, analysis  of  customer  demand,  model  stock  plans,  sources  of  supply,  resident  buy- 
ing, cooperative  and  central  buying,  foreign  buying,  selection  of  merchandise,  and 
trade  relations.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  i/o  imit.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  211.  Jones. 

321.  Marketing  Research  and  Policies.  The  basic  techniques  used  in  business  research  and 
specific  research  projects,  and  how  their  findings  are  used  in  the  formulation  of  mar- 
keting policies.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  101.  Crawford. 
Martin. 

323.  Problems  in  Business  Research.  Selected  problems  in  the  field  of  commercial  research. 
I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/o  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  321.  Converse,  Martin. 

325.  Sales  and  Distribution  Cost  Analysis.  Basic  techniques  and  principles  of  sales  and 
distribution  cost  analysis  for  management  control  of  marketing  activities.  I,  II;  3 
hours,  or  Yo  unit.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  101  and  senior  standing  for  commerce  stu- 
dents, or  consent  of  instructor.  Mitchell. 

331.  Grain  Grading  and  Marketing.  Same  as  Agronomy  331  and  Agricultural  Economics 
331.  Factors  affecting  the  quality  of  grain  crops;  standards  employed  in  their  classifi- 
cation and  grading  in  the  commercial  market;  laboratory  practice  in  grain  grading;  a 
trip  to  a  commercial  grain  grading  laboratory;  economic  problems  and  market  opera- 
tions in  grain  marketing.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/4  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics 
130  and  Agronomy  121,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Duncan,  Norton. 

332.  Marketing  Livestock.  Same  as  Agricultural  Economics  332.  Livestock  market  practice 
as  applied  in  current  marketing  operations.  II;  2  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  Ag- 
ricultural Economics   130,  or  Marketing  101,  or  consent  of  instructor.  W.  J.  Wills. 

333.  Marketing  Horticultural  Products.  Same  as  Agricultural  Economics  333  and  Horticul- 
ture 333.  Producing  and  consuming  areas;  transportation;  refrigeration;  agencies, 
functions,  and  channels  of  distribution;  cooperatives;  marketing  costs  and  factors  af- 
fecting prices;  standardization,  grading,  and  inspection;  marketing  news  service;  per- 
ishable agricultural  commodity  act  and  other  regulations;  attempts  to  control 
surpluses;  canning  and  other  processing;  foreign  trade;  consumer  preference  and 
expansion  of  domestic  markets.  I;  3  hours,  or  i^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agiicultural  Eco- 
nomics 130,  or  Marketing  101,  or  twelve  hours  of  horticulture.  Kelly. 

334.  Marketing  Dairy  Products.  Same  as  Agricultural  Economics  334  and  Dairy  Science 
334.  The  dairy  industry  in  our  national  economy;  factors  affecting  per  capita  con- 
sumption; price  plans  and  policies;  expanding  markets;  trade  associations  and  labor 
unions;  looking  ahead  in  the  milk  business.  Inspection  trip;  estimated  expense,  $5. 
II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  130,  or  Marketing  101, 
or  twelve  hours  of  dairy  science  or  dairy  technology.  Bartlett. 

345.  Credits  and  Collections.  Retail  and  mercantile  credit  and  collection  principles  and 
practices.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  101.  F.  L.  Roberts, 
.ScoTTON,  and  others. 

349.  Trade  Associations  and  Commercial  Organizations.  Principles  of  trade  association  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce  organization  and  management.  II;  2  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Marketing  101;  Business  Law  201;  senior  standing.  Wedding. 

372.  Advanced  Salesmanship.  An  application  of  sales  techniques  to  actual  selling  situations. 
Students  make  sales  presentations,  and  critical  appraisals  are  given.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or 
\/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  271.  Beach,  Wales. 

.^73.  Sales  Management.  Modern  sales  organization;  selling  problems  of  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers;  management  of  salesmen.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Marketing  271.  Beach. 

382.  Advertising  Copy  and  Layout.  Same  as  Journalism  382.  Theory  and  practice  of  adver- 
tising copy  writing  and  layout  for  newspaper,  magazine,  and  direct  mail.  Advertising 
planning  for  the  local  advertiser.  Use  of  consumer  and  market  surveys,  copy-testing 
methods,  and  advertising  readership  studies.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Students  will 
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not  be  given  credit  toward  graduation  for  both  Marketing  382  and  282.  Prerequisite: 
Marketing  281   or  Journalism  281;  Journalism  204.  Mh.lican  and  others. 

383.  Advertising  Media.  Some  as  Journalism  383.  Analysis  of  the  various  advertising  media 
in  terms  of  markets  served  and  factors  to  consider  in  the  selection  of  media.  I,  II;  2 
hours,  or  1/2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  281  or  Marketing  281.  Fryburger. 

384.  Advertising  Campaigns.  Same  as  Journalism  384.  Planning  and  execution  of  an  adver- 
tising campaign;  market  and  consumer  research;  development  and  allocation  of  ad- 
vertising budget;  organization  and  functions  of  advertising  agency;  choice  of  advertis- 
ing appeals;  selection  of  media;  preparation  of  advertisements— copy  and  layout. 
I,  II;  3  hours,  or  I/q  unit.  Graduate  students  may  not  receive  credit  for  both  Mar- 
keting 384  and  387.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  382  and  383.  Wedding. 

385.  Advertising  Promotion  and  Sales.  Same  as  Journalism  385.  Sales  problems,  advertis- 
ing promotion,  advertising  research,  market  research.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/C  to  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  382.  McClure. 

386.  Radio  Advertising.  Same  as  Journalism  386.  Economics,  standards,  and  ethics  as  ap- 
plied to  radio  commercials;  sponsorship,  rates,  and  advertising  techniques,  including 
merchandising,  marketing,  servicing,  and  sales;  preparation  and  presentation  of  radio 
advertising  copy,  measurements,  and  listener  surveys.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  \/o  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Journalism  281  or  Marketing  281.  Sandage. 

387.  Advertising  Policies  and  Problems.  Same  as  Journalism  387.  Analysis  of  actual  adver- 
tising situations  and  study  of  how  such  situations  were  or  might  have  been  met.  Con- 
sideration given  to  management  and  technical  problems  at  both  the  national  and 
retail  levels.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/,  to  1  unit.  Graduate  students  may  not  receive  credit 
for  both  Marketing  384  and  387.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  281  or  Marketing  281. 
Wales,  Wedding. 

SECRETARIAL  TRAINING 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  Beginning  Typewriting.  A  beginning  course  in  typewriting.  To  be  taken  concurrently 
with  Secretarial  Training  111.  Credit  toward  graduation  is  granted  only  to  those  in 
the  curricula  in  commercial  teaching  or  secretarial  training.  No  others  are  admitted 
to  the  course.  I,  II;  2.  Knapper. 

102.  Intermediate  Typewriting.  An  intermediate  course  in  typewriting  for  prospective 
teachers  of  that  subject.  To  be  taken  concurrently  with  Secretarial  Training  112. 
Credit  toward  graduation  is  granted  only  to  those  registered  in  the  curricula  in  com- 
mercial teaching  or  secretarial  training.  No  otheis  are  admitted  to  the  course.  I  or 
II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Secretarial  Training  101,  or  passing  of  proficiency  examination. 
Knapper,  Reed. 

103.  Advanced  Typewriting.  An  advanced  coinse  in  typewriting  for  prospective  teachers 
of  that  subject.  To  be  taken  concurrently  with  Secretarial  Training  113.  Credit 
toward  graduation  is  granted  only  to  those  registered  in  the  curricula  in  commercial 
teaching  or  secretarial  training.  No  others  are  admitted  to  the  course.  I  or  II;  2. 
Prerequisite:  Secretarial  Training  102,  or  passing  of  proficiency  examination.  Reed. 

111.  Beginning  Shorthand.  A  beginning  course  in  Gregg  shorthand.  To  be  taken  concur- 
rently with  Secretarial  Training  101.  Credit  toward  graduation  is  granted  only  to 
those  registered  in  the  curricula  in  commercial  teaching  or  secretarial  training.  No 
others  are  admitted  to  the  course.  I  or  II;  3.  Condon,  Hagan. 

112.  Intermediate  Shorthand.  An  intermediate  course  in  Gregg  shorthand  for  prospective 
teachers  of  that  subject.  To  be  taken  concurrently  witli  Secretarial  Training  102. 
Credit  toward  graduation  is  granted  only  to  those  students  registered  in  the  curricula 
in  commercial  teaching  or  secretarial  training.  No  others  are  admitted  to  the 
course.  I  or  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Secretarial  Training  111,  or  passing  of  proficiency  ex- 
amination. Condon,  Reed. 

113.  Advanced  Shorthand.  An  advanced  course  in  Gregg  shorthand  for  prospective  teach- 
ers of  that  subject.  To  be  taken  concurrently  with  Secretarial  Training  103.  Credit 
toward  graduation  is  granted  only  to  those  students  registered  in  the  curriculum  in 
commercial  teaching  or  secretarial  training.  No  others  are  admitted  to  the  course.  I 
or  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Secretarial  Training  112,  or  passing  of  proficiency  examination. 
Condon,  Refd. 
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Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

222.  Advanced  Dictation  and  Reporting.  This  course  aims  to  develop  an  ability  to  take 
dictation  at  high  rates  of  speed  (140  words  per  minute  and  above)  and  to  apply  this 
ability  to  the  taking  of  dictated  material  in  a  variety  of  types  of  reporting  activities. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Secretarial  Training  113.  Condon. 

233.  Executive  Secretarial  Practice.  This  course  presents  some  of  the  practical  problems  a 
secretary  may  encounter.  Through  practical  discussion  of  work  situations,  it  aims  to 
broaden  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  and  to  aid  him  in  developing  efficient  office 
work  habits.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Secretarial  Training  113.  Melson. 

241.  Records  Management.  This  course  aims  to  assist  those  preparing  for  a  career  in  busi- 
ness in  recognizing  the  need  for  a  records  department  with  sufficient  authority  and 
control  to  make  the  functions  of  filing  and  record  keeping  distinct  in  the  organiza- 
tional structure.  II;  2. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

322.  Sui"vey  of  Shorthand  for  Teachers.  A  demonstration  and  skill-building  course  de- 
signed to  improve  all  phases  of  shorthand  knowledge,  with  special  emphasis  on  an 
integrated  presentation  of  the  theory  principles  of  Giegg  Shorthand  Simplified, 
transcription  training,  and  speed  building.  S;  3  hours,  or  i/o  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Six  hours  credit  in  shorthand  or  equivalent.  Graduate  credit  is  limited  to  those 
sttidents  registered  in  the  programs  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education 
and  the  Advanced  Certificate  in  Education.  Condon. 

361.  Office  Equipment  (for  Teachers).  Designed  to  teach  the  operation  of  office  equip- 
ment and  to  help  in  the  planning  of  courses  in  the  subject,  with  some  emphasis 
on  the  operation  techniques.  Also  included  will  be  such  topics  as  organization  of  an 
office  machines  course,  selection  of  minimum  and  maximum  equipment  and  its  cost, 
how  to  recognize  community  needs  for  specific  equipment,  the  care  to  be  given 
machines,  the  service  needed,  teaching  aids  available,  and  the  production  standards 
students  need  for  threshold  jobs.  S;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 
Graduate  credit  is  limited  to  those  students  registered  in  the  programs  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  and  the  Ad\anced  Certificate  in  Education. 
Melson. 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERING 

Professors:  A.  I.  Andrews    (Head  of  Department),  R.  L.  Cook,  R.  K.  Hursh, 

F.   V.   TOOLEY. 

Assistant  Professors:  A.  W.  Allen,  E.  D.  Lynch. 
Instructors:  R.  J.  McEvoY,  W.  J.  MEm. 
Assistant:  R.  J.  Beals. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  Introduction  to  Ceramic  Engineering.  Raw  materials,  classification  and  characteristics 
of  ceramic  products,  and  methods  of  manufacture.  Recitations  and  laboratory.  I;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  in  ceramic  engineering.  Allen,  Lynch. 

102.  Ceramic  Processes  and  Equipment.  Sources,  preparation  of  materials,  and  manufac- 
turing processes  and  control.  Recitations  and  field  trip.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore 
standing  in  ceramic  engineering.  McEvoy. 

121.  Pottery  and  Ceramic  Glazes.  A  general  introduction  to  ceramics  and  ceramic  tech- 
nique, particularly  for  students  not  in  ceramic  engineering.  Recitation  and  labora- 
tories. I,  II;  3.  Lynch. 

Courses   for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

201.  Ceramic  Technology.  Physical  and  chemical  properties  and  reactions  of  ceramic  ma- 
terials and  mixtures.  Recitations  and  laboratories.  I;  5.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing 
in  ceramic  engineering.  Cook,  McEvoy. 

202.  Ceramic  Technology.  Continuation  of  Ceramic  Engineering  201.  Recitations  and  lab- 
oratories. II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Ceramic  Engineering  201.  Cook,  Lynch. 
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203.  Principles  of  Drying.  Drying,  drying  equipment,  and  construction  and  regulation  of 
dryers.  Recitations.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Ceramic  Engineering 
201.  Meid. 

204.  Kilns,  Furnaces,  and  Firing  Operations.  The  firing  process,  utilization  of  fuels,  types 
of  kilns  and  furnaces  and  their  operation.  Recitations.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or 
registration  in  Ceramic  Engineering  202.  Meid. 

211.  Ceramic  Bodies  and  Glazes.  Materials,  compositions,  processing,  properties,  and  tests. 
Recitations  and  laboratories.  I;  5.  Prerequisite:  Ceramic  Engineering  202.  Beals, 
Cook,  Lynch. 

214.  Elementary  Glass  Technology.  Elementary  consideration  of  the  general  constitution  of 
glass,  unit  processes  and  operations  in  the  preparation  of  glass,  and  data  on  the  glass 
industry.  Preparation  of  glasses  of  various  compositions,  and  measurement  of  impor- 
tant glass  properties.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in 
ceramic  engineering,  chemistry,  or  physics.  Tooley. 

215.  Cements,  Limes,  and  Plasters.  Composition,  reactions,  methods  of  manufacture,  and 
testing.  Recitations.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Ceramic  Engineering  201  and  202.  Tooley. 

216.  Porcelain  Enamels.  Compositions,  preparation,  application,  properties,  and  tests. 
Recitations.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Ceramic  Engineering  202.  Cook. 

217.  Elementary  Glass  Technology.  Continuation  of  Ceramic  Engineering  214.  This  course 
completes  the  study  of  unit  processes  and  operations  in  the  glass  preparation  process 
and  introduces  the  student  to  the  study  of  glass  properties  of  importance  in  manufac- 
ture and  end  use.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Ceramic  Engineering  214.  Tooley. 

218.  Refractories.  Composition  and  properties  of  refractory  materials  and  products,  their 
manufacture  and  use.  Recitations.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Ceramic  Engineering  202  and 
204.  Allen. 

221.  Pyrometry.  Principles  and  methods  used  in  high  temperature  measurement  and  in- 
troduction to  process  temperature  control.  Recitation  and  laboratory.  I,  II;  2.  Pre- 
requisite: Junior  standing;  sophomore  physics.  Allen,  Beals. 

233.  Methods  of  Ceramic  Microscopy.  Microscopic,  photographic,  and  related  optical 
methods  of  measurement  applied  to  interpretation  of  pyrochemical  reactions  and 
control  of  raw  materials  and  products  of  ceramic  engineering.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  130;  sophomore  physics.  Allen. 

256.  Porcelain  Enamel  Laboratory.  Smelting  milling  application  properties  and  tests.  Lab- 
oratories. II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Ceramic  Engineering  216.  Beals, 
Cook,  McEvoy. 

271.  Ceramic  Engineering  Design.  Design  of  ceramic  dryers,  kilns,  and  furnaces.  Labora- 
tories. I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  221;  Ceramic  Engineer- 
ing 203  and  204.  Hursh,  Meid. 

272.  Ceramic  Engineering  Design.  Design  of  special  ceramic  equipment,  factory  planning, 
and  layout.  Laboratories.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  221; 
Ceramic  Engineering  203,  204,  and  271.  IIursh,  Meid. 

295.  Research  Methods.  Procedures  and  planning  of  investigations  in  ceramic  research.  1; 
1.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  ceramic  engineering.  1'ooley. 

297.  Thesis.  Research  investigation  in  ceramics  or  ceramic  engineering.  I;  2.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing;  credit  or  registration  in  Ceramic  Engineering  295.  Allen,  Andrews, 
Cook,  Hiirsii,  Lynch.  Tooley. 

298.  Thesis.  Research  investigation  in  ceramics  or  ceramic  engineering.  II;  1  to  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Senior  standing.  Allen,  Andrews,  Cook,  Hursh,  Lynch,  Tooley. 

299.  Inspection  Trip.  Visits  to  industrial  plants.  I;  no  credit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 
Alien,  Cook,  Meid. 
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(Including   Chemical   Engineering) 

Professors:  R.  Adams    (Head  of  Department),  L.  F.  Audrieth,  J.  C.  Bailar, 

Jr.,  a.  M.  Buswell,  H.  E.  Carter,  G.  L.  Clark,  E.  W.  Comings,  D.  T. 

Englis,  R.  C.  Fuson,  B.  S.  Hopkins    (Emeritus),  H.  F.  Johnstone,  H.  A. 

Laitinen,  C.  S.   Marvel,  T.   E.  Phipps,  W.  H.  Rodebush,  W.   C.  Rose, 

G.  F.  Smith,  H.  R.  Snyder,  F.  G.  Stoaub,  S.  Svvann,  Jr.,  F.  T.  Wall. 
Associate  Professors:  H.  G.  Drickamer,  R.  B.  Duffield,  N.  J.  Leonard,  G.  T. 

Moeller. 
Assistant  Professors:  T.  Baron,  Virginia  Bartow,  R.  K.  Finn,  L.  M.  Henderson, 

D.  R.  Martin,  L.  E.  Miller,  B.  R.  Ray,  C.  S.  Vestling,  J.  W.  Westwater, 

P.  E.  Yankvvich. 
Associate:  Rosalie  M.  Parr   (Emerita). 
Instructors:  G.  L.  Bushey,  E.  J.  Corey,  L.  F.  Goodyear,  H.  S.  Gutowsky,  H.  K. 

Inskip,  C.  E.  Johnson,   R.  A.  Johnson,  S.  W.   Pelletier,  M.   Tamres. 
Assistants:   J.   D.    Batchelor,   J.   J.    Beer,   H.   R.    Beilfuss,    C.   H.    Benton, 

J.  W.  Berry,  E.  P.  Bertin,  R.  H.  Bible,  P.  E.  Bierstedt,  S.  J.  Bodnar, 

D.  B.  Bright,  V.  E.  Buhrke,  J.  P.  Bullard,  B.  B.  Burnett,  D.  W.  Carley, 
L.  A.  Carpino,  J  V.  Clarke,  R.  Cole,  P.  L.  Cook,  W.  R.  Cornman, 
R.  B.  Cuddeback,  D.  D.  Darsovv,  E.  E.  Dekkf.r,  L.  F.  Dempsey,  T.  Dick, 

E.  L.  Dougherty,  J.  R.  Dyer,  M.  J.  Eitel,  F.  V.  Fair,  H.  M.  Foster,  R.  C. 
Fox,  J.  P.  Freeman,  J.  Freiling,  J.  O.  Gardner,  R.  Gher,  J.  Gilleite, 
A.  D.  Gott,  M.  W.  Grieb,  E.  W.  Grieshaber,  B.  L.  Haines,  R.  M.  Heit- 
MiLLER,  R.  J.  Hellmann,  A.  W.  Helwig,  D.  B.  Hines,  R.  L.  Hinman, 
H.  O.  House,  E.  T.  Houvouras,  L.  Hsiao,  M.  A.  Johnsen,  R.  O.  Kerr, 
P.  R.  KippUR,  T.  J.  Kneip,  O.  J.  KoEPPE,  Ruth  Koski,  H.  F.  Kraemer,  A.  J. 
Kresge,  J.  R.  Kuebler,  W.  F.  J.  Loranger,  E.  R.  Lovejoy,  D.  W.  McCall, 

F.  McCollough,  B.  R.  McGarvey,  P.  L.  Martese,  L.  H.  Meyer,  C.  Y. 
Meyers,  T.  G.  Miller,  K.  C.  Murdock,  R.  A.  Osteryoung,  F.  L.  Pundsack, 
R.  E.  Putnam,  J.  M.  Quinn,  Ella  Richards,  G.  C.  Robinson,  W.  G.  Robin- 
son, R.  W.  RoESKE,  A.  M.  Ross,  R.  W.  Sanftner,  R.  L.  Saxton,  R.  W.  P. 
Short,  H.  J.  Sims,  S.  G.  Smith,  W.  E.  Smith,  A.  A.  Smucker,  R.  F.  Symp- 
son,  I.  R.  Tannenbaum,  N.  W.  Thomas,  W.  F.  Ulrich,  R.  F.  Vance, 
J.  D.  Vaughn,  J.  F.  Walker,  K.  Wark,  J.  K.  Williams,  O.  F.  Williams, 
M.  L.  Winters,  D.  E.  Woerner,  O.  York,  W.  A.  Ziegler,  P.  A.  Zimmerman. 

Requirements  for  L.A.S.  Students 

Major:  Twenty  hours  in  chemistry,  excluding  Chemistry  101,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106, 
107,  108,  and  including  courses  in  qualitative,  quantitative,  and  organic  chemistry.  At  least 
five  hours  must  be  taken  from  courses  in  the  300  group. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  chosen  from  not  more  than  two  of  the  following:  bacteriology, 
botany,  ceramic  engineering,  entomology,  geology,  mathematics,  philosophy,  physics,  physi- 
ology, psychology,  and  zoology.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject  if  two 
are  chosen. 

Honors:  Students  registered  in  Chemistry  290  or  Chemical  Engineering  290  automat- 
ically become  candidates  for  honors.  All  other  students  in  the  chemistry  or  chemical  en- 
gineering curriculum  or  majors  in  chemistry  who  have  a  4.0  average  or  better  are  eligible 
to  become  candidates  for  honors,  provided  they  signify  their  intentions  in  writing  to  their 
adviser,  preferably  at  the  time  of  registration  in  the  first  semester  of  their  senior  year,  but 
not  later  than  at  time  of  registration  for  the  second  semester.  This  declaration  of  intention 
by  the  student  shall  be  accompanied  by  registration  in  certain  specific  courses.  Students  in 
I  chemical  engineering  should  select  Chemical  Engineering  381  or  379.  Others  should  make 
a  selection  from  one  of  the  courses  in  the  300  group  which  will  be  indicated  by  the  adviser 
as  having  been  approved  for  this  purpose  by  the  department.  The  candidates  will  be  re- 
quired to  supplement  the  regular  work  of  the  course  with  special  assignments  by  the  in- 
structor. The  final  recommendation  for  honors  will  be  based  chiefly  upon  the  previous 
record  and  the  performance  in  the  selected  course. 
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Sequence   of  Courses 

Studcnls  in  tlie  curriculum  of  chemistry,  majors  in  chemistry,  and  all  others  who  desire 
a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  chemistry  and  their  apphcations  to  modern 
life  should  select  courses  from  the  following,  and  usually  in  the  sequence  given:  Chemistry 
101  or  102,  106,  110,  124,  234,  336,  337,  240,  241,  342,  343,  350,  and  courses  in  the  chemical 
engineering  and  miscellaneous  groups.  Students  in  the  curriculum  of  chemical  engineering 
who  have  had  a  thorough  training  in  preparatory  chemistry  may  be  able  to  shorten  the 
time  spent  in  the  foundational  courses  by  taking  the  sequence  Chemistry  107,  108,  124,  234, 
336,  337,  240,  241,  342,  and  other  advanced  courses.  Students  in  the  College  of  Engineering 
(except  ceramists,  ceramic  engineers,  and  those  who  desire  to  take  Chemistry  240)  should 
register  in  Chemistry  103  or  102,  104,  122. 

Students  who  are  compelled  to  meet  chemical  requirements  briefly  may  register  for  the 
following  sequence:  Chemistry  101  or  102,  105,  122,  132  or  133.  Students  who  find  it  im- 
possible to  take  more  than  one  semester's  work  are  requested  to  register  in  Chemistry  101 
or  102  in  the  second  semester  rather  than  in  the  first. 

Restrictions 

Students  of  jiuiior  standing  must  have  a  3.5  general  average,  exclusive  of  the  basic 
courses  in  military  training  and  the  required  work  in  physical  education  and  hygiene,  in 
order  to  register  in  the  curriculiun  of  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  students  in  the  College  of  Engineering  and  the  College  of  Agriculture,  registration 
of  other  students  in  chemistry  courses  except  those  of  freshman  and  sophomore  grade 
(namely.  Chemistry  101,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108,  110,  122,  123,  124,  132,  133,  234) 
is  restricted  to  those  having  a  3.5  general  average  exclusive  of  the  basic  courses  in  military 
training  and  the  required  work  in  physical  education  and  hygiene  or  an  average  of  at  least 
3.5  in  chemistry  courses.  Transfer  students  to  be  admitted  must  ha\e  a  corresponding  rec- 
ord in  the  institution  (or  institutions)  from  which  they  transfer  and  must  maintain  a 
similar  average  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  A  student  minoring  in  chemistry  who  can  not 
meet  the  above  requirements  may  be  accepted  in  junior  and  senior  chemistry  courses,  pro 
vided  his  adviser  requests  admission  in  writing  and  provided  space  is  available. 

CHEMISTRY 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  General  Chemistry.  For  students  who  have  no  entrance  credit  in  high  school  cheni 
istry.  I,  11;  5.  Students  who  have  used  their  high  school  chemistry  for  entrance  credit 
and  studcnls  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  recei\e  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite: 
One  unit  of  high  school  physics,  or  2i/2  units  of  high  school  mathematics,  or  credit  in 
Mathematics  111  or  112.  Bushey,  Johnson,  Tamrf.s. 

102.  General  Chemistry.  For  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  high  school  chemistry.  1. 
II;  3.  Students  below  the  rank  of  senior  receive  5  hours  credit  provided  their  high 
school  chemistry  has  not  been  used  for  entrance  credit  and  their  final  grade  in 
Chemistry  102  is  "C"  or  above.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2 
hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  One  unit  of  high  school  chemistry,  or  equivalent.  Blshey, 
Johnson,  Tamres. 

103.  General  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  For  engineering  students  who 
have  had  no  chemistry.  I,  II;  4.  Students  who  have  used  their  high  school  chemistry 
for  entrance  credit  and  studcnls  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours 
credit.  Prerequisite:  One  unit  of  high  school  physics,  or  2i/2  units  of  high  school 
mathematics,  or  credit  in  Mathematics  111  or  112.  Bushey,  Johnson,  Tamres. 

104.  Chemistry  of  the  Metallic  Elements.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  Limited  to 
students  in  engineering  curricula.  I,  II;  4.  Credit  will  not  be  granted  to  students  who 
have  received  creclil  in  Chemistry  105  or  106.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  houn 
receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101,  102,  or  103.  Tamres,  .\udri- 
ETH,  Johnson. 
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Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratoiy. 
For  students  who  are  not  eligible  for  Chemistry  104  or  106.  I,  II;  5.  Credit  in  Chem- 
istry 105  will  not  be  granted  to  students  who  have  received  credit  in  Chemistry  104 
or  106.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry  101,  102,  or  103.  Bailar,  Bartow. 

Inorganic  Chemistry.  Metallic  elements.  For  students  in  curricula  of  chemistry,  and 
ceramic  engineering,  and  chemistry  majors  who  are  not  premedical  students.  I,  II;  5. 
Credit  will  not  be  granted  to  students  who  have  received  credit  in  Chemistry  104  or 
105.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistiy  101,  102,  or  103.  Martin. 

General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory. 
For  students  in  curricula  of  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering.  I;  5.  Students  with  95 
or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Excellent  high  school 
background  in  chemistry  as  shown  by  a  placement  examination.  Moeller. 

General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory. 
For  students  in  curricula  of  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering.  II;  5.  Students  with  95 
or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  107. 
Moeller. 

Qualitative  Analysis.  Qualitative  analysis  of  metals  and  inorganic  compounds.  Open  to 
all  students;  required  of  those  whose  major  is  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  and 
those  registered  in  the  curriculum  of  chemistry  except  students  who  qualify  for 
Chemistry  107  and  108. 1,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  106.  Moeller. 

Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis.  Gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis,  stoichiomet- 
rical  relations,  practical  applications.  For  all  students  in  home  economics  and  pre- 
medical courses  and  all  others  who  have  not  followed  the  sequence  Chemistry  101, 
102  or  103,  106,  and  110.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  104,  105,  or  106.  Johnson. 

Quantitative  Analysis  for  Engineers.  A  course  in  quantitative  analysis  designed  for 
the  needs  of  engineers,  especially  ceramic  and  metallurgical.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  104  or  105.  Johnson,  Smith. 

Quantitative  Analysis.  Gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis,  modern  advanced  theory 
and  practice.  For  all  students  other  than  those  specified  for  Chemistry  122  and  123. 
I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  110,  or  satisfactory  record  in  Chemistry  107  and  108. 
Englis,  Laitinen. 

132.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  Beginning  course  in  organic  chemistry  especially  for 
students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101  or  102,  or 
equivalent.  Pelletier. 

133.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  To  fulfill  the  ret|uirements  for  premedical,  pre- 
dental,  preveterinary,  dietetics,  and  home  economics  students.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  105  or  110.  Inskip. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

234.  Organic  Chemistry.  For  students  whose  major  is  in  chemistry,  or  for  those  registered 
in  the  curriculum  of  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Chem- 
istry 124.  Marvel. 

240.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  problems.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Chem- 
istry 124;  Physics  103  and  104,  or  equivalent;  Mathematics  132  or  137.  Gutowsky, 
Rodebush. 

241.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry.  Laboratory  to  accompany  Chemistry  240.  I,  II;  1. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  124;  Physics  101  and  102,  or  103  and  104;  Mathematics  132,  or 
137  and  147.  Gutowsky,  Yankwich. 
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245.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry.  For  students  in  engineering;  not  open  to  chemistry 
majors.  1;  3.  Trerequisite:  Chemistry  122;  Physics  101  and  102.  or  103  and  104;  Mathe- 
matics 132,  or  137  and  147.  Yankwich. 

246.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry.  For  students  in  engineering;  not  open  to  chemistry 
majors.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  245.  Yankwich. 

247.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry.  For  premedical  students  only.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  122  and  133;  Physics  102  or  104,  or  equivalent.  Ray. 

249.  Chemistry  of  Colloids.  Basic  principles  and  applications.  II;  .3.  Prerequisite:  Chem- 
istry 122  and  247,  or  equivalent.  Ray. 

290.  Thesis.  Limited  in  general  to  seniors  in  the  curriculum  of  chemistry.  All  students 
taking  this  course  must  present  a  thesis  in  order  to  receive  credit.  Except  under  un- 
usual circumstances,  only  those  students  registered  in  Chemistry  290  will  be  recom- 
mended for  honors.  I,  II;  2  to  6.  Prerequisite:  Majors  in  chemistry  in  the  general  cur- 
riculum may  register  if  they  have  completed  a  minimum  of  twenty-three  hours  of 
chemistry,  which  must  include  at  least  five  hours  from  courses  for  advanced  under- 
graduates. Other  students  must  have  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department. 
Each  student  who  desires  research  must  obtain,  before  the  time  of  registration,  special 
written  permission  from  the  instructor  under  whom  he  is  to  work.  Adams  (in  charge). 

291.  Elements  of  Glass  Blowing.  Demonstrations  and  practice  in  the  elementary  operations 
of  glass  blowing.  The  construction  of  Pyrex  laboratory  equipment.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequi- 
site: Junior  standing  in  chemisti7.  Goodyear. 

292.  Chemical  Literature  and  Reference  Work.  Required  of  juniors  in  chemistry;  advised 
for  students  in  the  curriculimi  of  chemical  engineering;  with  the  consent  of  the  in- 
structor, elective  for  majors  in  chemistry.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Eighteen  hours  of 
chemistry;  one  year  of  French  or  German;  junior  standing.  Bartow. 

294.  Chemical  Literature  and  Reference  Work.  For  those  who  have  had  one  semester 
of  Chemistry  292.  Required  of  jimiors  in  chemistry;  advised  for  students  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  chemical  engineering.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  292.  Bartow. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

315.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Nuclear  and  extra-nuclear  atomic  structures  and  their  relation 
to  the  properties  of  the  elements  and  of  their  compounds;  types  of  bonding;  survey 
of  the  periodic  relationships,  preparation,  and  applications  of  the  elements  and 
their  compounds.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  ^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Fifteen  hours  of  credit  in 
chemistry  courses  exclusive  of  courses  nimibered  below  110.  Audrieth. 

.316.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Preparation  of  typical  inorganic  compounds  illustrating  spe 
cial  and  more  advanced  techniques.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  y^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Crclii 
or  registration  in  Chemistry  315.  Martin,  Moei.ler. 

324.  Quantitative  Inorganic  Microanalysis  and  Chemical  Statistics.  Lectures  and  discu.s- 
sions  on  modern  micro  and  ultramicro  apparatus,  techniques,  and  applications;  lab 
oratory  work  on  gravimetric  and  volumetric  methods  on  the  micro  scale  and  on 
volumetric  and  photometric  methods  on  the  ultramicro  scale;  discussion  of  estima- 
tion and  statistical  treatment  of  errors;  and  applications  of  statistical  methods 
to  experimental  design.  II;  3  hours,  or  3/,  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  124  or  32r): 
senior  or  graduate  standing  in  chemistry.  Clark,  Johnson. 

325.  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  survey  course  for  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  rc(juiring  further  training  and  review  in  analytical  chemistry.  II;  3  hours, 
or  3/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Advanced  standing  in  chemistry.  Laitinen. 

326.  Chemical  Analysis  and  Treatment  of  Water.  Chemical  and  instrumental  methods 
for  analysis  of  water  and  determination  of  quality.  Chemical  principles  and  proc- 
esses   in    water   purification   and   conditioning.   Relationship  of  chemistry  of  water . 
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to  municipal  and  industrial  use.  I;  3  hours,  or  ^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  124. 
Englis. 

327.  Special  and  Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis.  Gas  analysis;  electrometric  titration, 
optical  methods,  and  other  advanced  analyses.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  f/^  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry  124,  234,  240,  and  241.  Smith. 

328.  Chemical  Microscopy  and  Crystallography.  The  theory  and  practice  of  the  use  of  the 
optical  microscope  in  chemical  identification  and  analysis,  and  in  the  characteriza- 
tion and  classification  of  crystals;  principles  of  crystallization,  crystal  growth,  poly- 
morphism. I;  3  hours,  or  s/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  124  and  240;  consent 
of  instructor.  Clark,  Johnson. 

329.  Food  Analysis.  Quantitative  organic  analysis  of  food  products;  alcohols,  carbo- 
hydrates, fats  and  oils,  cereals,  nitrogenous  bodies,  preservatives,  and  colors.  II;  5 
hours,  or  I14   units.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  122  or  124,  and  133  or  234.  Englis. 

336.  Organic  Chemistry.  Second  course.  Lectures  and  recitations.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  y^ 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  124  and  234.  Leonard,  Marvel. 

337.  Organic  Chemistry.  Laboratory  experiments  in  organic  chemistry.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or 
1/2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  234  and  336.  Miller. 

338.  Systematic  Identification  of  Organic  Compounds.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  3^  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry  336  and  337,  or  equivalent.  Leonard,  Snyder. 

342.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry.  Continuation  of  Chemistry  240.  Lectures.  I,  II;  3 
hours,  or  3/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  240.  Gutovvsky,  Phipps. 

343.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry.  Laboratory  to  accompany  Chemistry  342.  I,  II;  1 
hour,  or  14  imit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  240  and  241;  credit  or  registration  in 
Chemistry  342.  Gutowsky,  Yankwich. 

344.  Principles  of  Chemical  Thermodynamics.  Thermodynamics  and  free  energy  calcula- 
tions. I,  II;  2  hours,  or  y^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  240  and  342,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Phipps^  Rodebush. 

345.  Colloid  and  Surface  Chemistry.  Physical  chemistry  for  colloid  systems;  properties  of 
surfaces  and  interfaces;  applications.  I;  3  hours,  or  34  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
336  and  342,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Ray. 

346.  Atomic  Structure  and  Valence.  Advanced  physical  chemistry.  I  or  II;  2  hours,  or 
1/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  240  and  342.  Yankwich. 

349.  Colloid  and  Surface  Chemistry.  Laboratory.  Quantitative  experiments  in  colloid  and 
surface  chemistry.  I,  II;  1  hour,  or  14  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in 
Chemistry  345,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Ray. 

350.  Biochemistry.  Chemistry  of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  and  proteins;  the  alimentary 
processes,  blood,  tissues,  and  metabolism;  quantitative  analysis  of  gastric  contents, 
blood,  and  urine.  Clinical  aspects  for  prospective  students  of  medicine.  Lectures, 
conferences,  laboratory,  and  readings.  I,  II;  5  hours,  or  I14  units.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  122  or  121,  and  133  or  234.  Carter,  Henderson,  Rose,  Vestling. 

351.  Techniques  of  Blood  Analysis  and  Their  Applications.  II;  3  hours,  or  ^  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  350.  Carter. 

352.  Biochemistry  of  Vitamins  and  Hormones.  II;  3  hours,  or  3^  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  350.  Carter. 

395.  History  of  Science  with  Particular  Reference  to  Chemistry.  I;  2  hours,  or  14  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  with  twenty  hours  of  laboratory  science.  Bartow. 

397.  Radiochemistry.  Properties  of  radioactive  nuclei,  nature  of  radioactivity,  nuclear 
reactions,  detection  equipment,  and  tracer  technique.  Lectures.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  Y> 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  240  and  241.  Duffifld. 

398.  Radiochemistry.  Laboratory  to  accompany  Chemistry  397.  I,  II;  1  hour,  or  ^^  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  240  and  241;  credit  or  registration  in  Chemistry  397;  consent 
of  instructor.  Duffield. 
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Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

261.  Stoichiometry.  A  course  of  lectures  and  problems  on  material  balances  and  heat 
balances  combined  with  an  introduction  to  chemical  engineering.  I;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Credit  or  registration  in  Chemistry  240,  or  245  and  246.  Baron. 

266.  Inspection  Trip.  Inspection  of  the  manufacturing  facilities  of  several  chemical  and 
fabrication  plants.  Duration  of  trip:  three  days  each  semester.  I,  II;  i/^.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering;  consent  of  instructor.  West- 
water. 

267.  Measurements  and  Instrumentation.  Methods  and  instruments  used  for  the  control  of 
industrial  chemical  processes.  Conferences,  laboratory,  and  readings.  I;  2.  Prerequisite: 
Junior  standing;  Physics  101  and  102,  or  103  and  104.  Westwater. 

290.  Thesis.  Limited  in  general  to  seniors  in  the  curriculum  in  chemical  engineering. 
Others  must  have  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department.  All  students  taking 
this  course  must  present  a  thesis  in  order  to  receive  credit.  I,  II;  2  to  6.  Adams 
(in  charge). 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

363.  Unit  Operations  in  Food  Technology.  Same  as  Food  Technology  363.  Fundamentals 
of  heat  transfer,  fluid  flow,  extraction,  drying,  and  other  unit  operations  especially 
adapted  to  the  food  and  biochemical  industries.  Primarily  for  students  in  chemistr)' 
and  food  technology;  not  open  to  majors  in  chemical  engineering.  Lectures  and 
problems.  I;  3  hours,  or  s/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  240  or  247  and  one  year 
of  calculus.  Finn. 

370.  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics.  The  fundamental  concepts  and  laws  of 
thermodynamics.  Primarily  for  students  in  chemical  engineering.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/o 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemical  Engineering  261;  Chemistry  240.  Comings,  Drickamer. 

371.  Principles  of  Chemical  Engineering.  Scientific  principles  in  unit  operations  of  chemi- 
cal engineering.  Lectures,  problems,  and  quizzes.  I,  II;  4  horns,  or  1  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Chemical  Engineering  370,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Baron. 

372.  Unit  Operations  Laboratory.  First  course.  To  accompany  Chemical  Engineering  371. 
I,  II;  2  hours,  or  14  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Chemical  Engineering 
371.  Westwater. 

373.  Principles  of  Chemical  Engineering.  Scientific  principles  in  unit  operations  of  chemi- 
cal engineering.  Lectures,  problems,  and  quizzes.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  1  imit.  Prerequisite: 
Chemical  Engineering  371;  Chemistry  240.  Drickamer. 

374.  Unit  Operations  Laboratory.  Second  course.  To  accompany  Chemical  Engineering  373. 
I,  II;  2  hours,  or  14  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Chemical  Engineering 
373.  Baron,  Westwater. 

377.  Chemical  Engineering  Technology.  Study  of  industrial  chemical  processes  and 
principles.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/>  ""it-  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  240.  Westwater. 

379.  Chemical  Engineering  Projects.  Laboratory.  De\'elopment  of  an  individual  project. 
I,  II;  2  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  chemistry  or  cheniical  engi- 
neering. Johnstone. 

380.  Chemical  Engineering  Calculations.  Numerical  and  graphical  methods  for  problems 
in  equilibria  and  kinetics.  Lectures  and  recitations.  II;  3  hours,  or  :!/',  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry  311;  Chemical  Knginccriiig  371.  Hakon. 

381.  Chemical  Engineering  Plant  Design.  Comprehensive  problems.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/i 
unit.  Prcrequi-sitc:  Chemical  Engineering  373.  Finn. 

382.  High  Pressure  Reactions.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  problems.  II;  2  hours,  or  i/^  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  234  and  344.  Comings. 
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383.  Applied  Electrochemistry.  Use  of  electric  current  through  solutions  for  carrying  out 
reactions.  Lectures.  1;  2  hours,  or  i/o  t'fit-  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  234,  336,  and  342. 

SVVANN. 

384.  Power  Plant  and  Boiler  Water  Problems.  I;  2  hours,  or  ^/,  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing  in  chemical  engineering.  Straub. 

385.  Bioengineering.  Study  of  the  chemical  processes  and  principles  used  in  the  production 
of  foodstuffs,  pharmaceuticals,  and  fine  chemicals.  Primarily  for  students  in  chemical 
engineering.  May  be  substituted  for  Chemical  Engineering  377  and  374  in  the 
chemical  engineering  curriculum.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Laboratory  may  be 
omitted  by  graduate  students.  I;  5  hours,  or  1  to  I14  units.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or 
registration  in  Chemical  Engineering  373.  Finn. 

386.  Bioengineering.  Principles  of  chemical  engineering  applied  to  the  fermentation  and 
allied  industries.  May  be  used  as  an  advanced  elective  and  as  a  substitute  for 
Chemical  Engineering  379  in  the  chemical  engineering  curriculum.  Lectures  and 
laboratory.  II;  5  hours,  or  1  to  I14  units.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  320,  Chemistry 
234  and  240,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Finn. 

387.  Flow  of  Fluids.  Advanced  course.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  problems.  I;  2  hours,  or 
34  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemical  Engineering  371,  or  equivalent  with  consent  of  in- 
structor. Comings. 

388.  Heat  Transmission.  Advanced  course.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  problems.  I;  2  hours, 
or  34  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemical  Engineering  371,  or  equivalent  with  consent  of  in- 
structor. Comings. 
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Professors:  W.  C.  Huntington   (Head  of  Department),  H.  E.  Babbitt,  J.  G. 

Clark,  J.  S.  Crandell  (Emeritus),  E.  Banner,  G.  H.  Dell,  J.  J.  Doland, 

E.  E.  King  (Emeritus),  N.  M.  Newmark,  W.  A.  Oliver,  R.  B.  Peck,  W.  H. 

Rayner,  T.  C.  Shedd,  J.  Vawter,  C.  C.  Wiley,  W.  M.  Wilson  (Emeritus). 
Associate  Professors:  E.  E.  Bauer,  J.  C.  Dietz,  W.  W.  Hay,  F.  A.  Reickert, 

M.  O.  Schmidt,  C.  P.  Siess. 
Assistant  Professors:  C.  P.  Atkins,  W.  J.  Austin,  E.  R.  Bretscher,  E.  J.  Daily, 

C.  S.  Danner,  D.  a.  Day,  L.  E.  Goodman,  J.  C.  Guillou,  W.  S.  Pollard, 

T.  H.  Thornburn. 
Associate:  H.  O.  Ireland. 
Lecturer:  K.  Terzaghi. 
Instructors:  J.  W.  Briscoe   (on  leave),  H.   H.  Connolly,  N.   Khachaturian, 

C.  H.  KooNTZ,  J.  R.  Leek,  H.  S.  Sundin,  G.  A.  Young. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  Surveying  Theory.  Theoretical  aspects  of  plane  and  topographic  surveying;  land 
surveying;  computation  of  areas  and  volumes.  S  (first  three  weeks);  3.  Prerequisite: 
General  Engineering  Drawing  101  or  104;  Mathematics  114.  Dell,  Rayner,  Schmidt, 
and  others. 

102.  Surveying  Practice.  Field  practice  of  plane  and  topographic  sur\eying.  The  use  of 
the  level,  transit,  and  tape  in  making  engineering  surveys  and  topographic  maps. 
Given  in  Summer  Surveying  Camp.  S;  4.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  101.  Dell, 
Rayner,  Schmidt,  and  others. 

j  103.     Route   Surveying.    Principles   of   the   economic   location    of   railways   and    highways; 
!  horizontal   and   vertical   alinement  for  route   projects;   computations  for  earthwork 

quantities  and  distribution;  railway  track  turnouts.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Credit  in 

Summer  Surveying  Camp.  C.  S.  Danner,  Hay,  Rayner. 

111.  Plane  Surveying.  Use  and  care  of  instruments;  practice  in  the  common  methods  of 
measuring  distance,  angles,  and  elevation;  computation  of  areas  and  volumes;  land 
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surveying  procedure  and  legal  principles.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  General  Engineering 
Drawing  101  or  104;  Mathematics  114.  Ravner. 

112.  Topographical  Surveying.  Contours,  map  construction,  and  volumetric  estimates 
from  contour  maps,  astronomical  determination  of  latitude  and  azimuth;  transit 
stadia  methods  of  topographic  surveying;  survey  and  map  of  an  assigned  area.  I,  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  111.  Schmidt. 

115.  General  Surveying.  Use  and  care  of  surveying  instruments;  methods  of  making 
engineering  surveys;  computations  of  areas  and  volumes;  contour  problems;  transit 
stadia  mapping  methods.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  General  Engineering  Drawing  101  or 
104;  Mathematics  114.  C.  S.  Danner,  Koontz,  Young. 

117.  Surveying  for  Landscape  Architects.  Use  and  care  of  surveying  instruments;  methods 
of  making  engineering  surveys;  computations  of  areas  and  volumes.  I;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Sophomore  standing  in  landscape  architecture.  C.  S.  Danner. 

118.  Surveying  for  Landscape  Architects.  Transit  stadia  methods  for  topographic  surveys; 
topographic  mapping  with  the  transit  and  the  plane  table.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Civil 
Engineering  117.  C.  S.  Danner. 

140.  Engineering  in  Public  Health.  Administration,  design,  and  construction  in  water  sup- 
plies; sewerage;  domestic,  municipal,  and  industrial  wastes;  atmospheric  pollution; 
housing,  food,  camp,  emergency,  and  general  sanitation.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sopho- 
more standing.  Babbiit,  Dietz. 

160.  Building  Construction  and  Materials.  Materials,  types  of  building  construction  and 
details.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Atkins. 

Courses  for  Advaned  Undergraduates 

203.  Route  Surveying.  Principles  of  the  economic  location  of  railways  and  highways; 
horizontal  and  vertical  alinement  of  route  projects,  including  circular  and  spiralled 
curves;  computations  for  earthwork  quantities  and  distribution;  railway  track  turn- 
outs. I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  112,  115,  or  118.  Koontz,  Rayner, 
Young. 

206.  Photogrammetry.  Principles  of  perspective  and  stereoscopic  vision;  characteristics  of 
aircraft  and  cameras  for  mapping  work;  photographic  scales  and  displaced  images; 
plotting  map  control  from  photographers  by  slotted  templets;  transferring  photo- 
graphic data  by  tracing  and  by  projectors;  drawing  a  topographic  map  from  photo- 
graphs using  (a)  a  linear  scale  and  (b)  the  stereocomparagraph,  the  multiplex  pro- 
jector, and  other  photogrammetric  instruments.  I;  3.  Prereqviisite:  Civil  Engineering; 
112,  or  equivalent.  Rayner. 

219.  Construction  Surveying.  Principles  of  precise  measurements  and  adjustments  of 
observations  as  applied  to  the  construction  of  bridges,  buildings,  tunnels,  sewers, 
etc.  II:  3.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  103  or  203:  Mathematics  132:  junior  stand- 
ing. Rayner. 

220.  Highways.  Materials  of  construction  for  roads  and  pavements;  drainage  and  earth- 
works; earth,  gravel,  macadam,  bituminous,  and  concrete  roads;  city  and  rural  pavr 
ment  construction,  repairs  and  maintenance;  accessories;  width  and  capacity  of  roads 
and  streets;  highway  financing;  highway  operation.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or 
registration  in  Civil  Engineering  230.  C.  S.  Danner,  E.  Danner,  Leek,  Pou.ard, 
Wiley. 

222.  Highway  and  Municipal  Design.  Road  systems,  city  streets,  pavement  types;  design, 
preparation  of  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  of  cost.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Civil 
Engineering  220,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Poliard. 

223.  Traffic  Engineering.  The  vehicle  and  driver:  traffic  survevs  for  volume,  movement 
speed,  purpose,  origin,  destination,  etc.;  accident  causes,  reports,  and  analvsis;  signs 
signals,  and  markings:  parking.  Field  problems.  I,  IT;  3.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineer 
ing  220.  or  consent  of  instructor.  Leek,  Wii.ey. 

224.  Airport  Design.  Requirements  of  site:  arrangement  of  various  facilities;  location,  soil 
studies,   grading,  drainage,   and   surfacing  of  runways;  general   features  of  hangars, 
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shops,  and  other   buildings.  II;   3.   Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  engineering  or 
architecture.  Reickert. 

225.  Railroad  Construction  and  Maintenance.  Earthwork  and  rockwork;  roadbed  construc- 
tion; tunnel  work;  drainage;  track  materials;  track  stresses;  track  design.  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Civil  Engineering  103  or  203,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Hay. 

226.  Railway  Location  and  Operation.  Influences  of  traffic,  alineraent,  and  gradient  upon 
operating  expenses.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  103  or  203;  senior  standing, 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Hay. 

227.  Terminals.  Design  and  operation  of  railway  yards,  freight  terminals,  and  passenger 
stations;  bus  and  truck  terminals  and  stations.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering 
103  or  203;  senior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Hay. 

229.  Signals.  Railway  route  and  block  signaling;  automatic  train  control;  interlocking: 
track  circuits;  signal  equipment.  Highway  fixed  signal  and  traffic  actuated  signals. 
II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  103  or  203.  Hay. 

230.  Soils  and  Bituminous  Materials.  Production,  types,  standard  specifications,  and  im- 
portant properties  of  asphalt  and  tar.  Identification,  classification,  and  physical 
properties  of  earth  materials;  character  of  natural  soil  deposits  and  techniques  of 
sub-surface  exploration.  Laboratory  practice  in  testing  of  soil,  asphalt,  and  tar.  I,  II; 
2.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  engineering  or  architecture.  Bauer,  Pollard, 
Thornburn. 

231.  Advanced  Highway  Materials.  Advanced  work  in  the  examination  and  testing  of 
bituminous  materials  and  mixtures,  Portland  cement  concrete,  and  soils  for  engineer- 
ing purposes.  Each  student  selects  one  material  for  special  study.  I;  2-  Prerequisite: 
Civil  Engineering  235,  230,  or  332.  Bauer. 

235.  Plain  Concrete.  Production,  properties,  specification,  requirements  and  uses  of  Port- 
land cement,  aggregates,  mixing  water,  and  admixtures;  proportioning;  field  practice 
in  the  production  of  concrete;  laboratory  practice  including  tests  on  materials  and 
concrete  of  various  proportions;  calculations  and  graphs  based  on  values  from  con- 
crete proportioning  projects.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  engineering, 
architecture,  or  landscape  architecture.  Bauer,  Koontz,  Pollard,  Young. 

237.  Estimates  and  Costs.  Economic  selection;  construction  cost  estimating;  direct  and 
overhead  costs;  cost  keeping;  construction  by  force  account  and  contract;  time  sched- 
ules and  progress  charts;  valuations.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  engineer- 
ing or  architecture.  Atkins. 

238.  Construction  Equipment  and  Methods.  Types  of  construction  equipment;  uses, 
limitations,  and  proper  selection;  production  capacities;  ownership  and  operating 
costs.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  engineering  or  architecture.  E.  Banner. 

239.  Construction  Planning  and  Management.  Construction  organization,  economics,  and 
finances;  requirements  for  equipment,  materials,  and  personnel;  plant  layouts; 
progress  schedules;  concrete  forms;  false  work;  cofferdams;  control  of  operations.  II; 
4.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  237  and  238.  Day. 

240.  Water  Supply.  Finances,  hydraulics,  demands,  sources,  reservoirs,  pipe  lines,  pumping 
machinery,  materials,  distribution  systems.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and 
Applied  Mechanics  221,  232,  and  234;  Mechanical  Engineering  201.  Babbitt,  Con- 
nolly, DiETZ,  Sundin. 

241.  Sewerage.  Sewerage  systems,  surveys  and  plans,  hydraulics,  house  sewerage,  rainfall 
and  storm-water  flow,  size  and  capacity  of  sewers,  appurtenances,  estimates  and 
specifications,  construction.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechan- 
ics 232  and  234.  Babbitt,  Connolly,  Dietz,  Sundin. 

248.  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage.  Development,  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of 
municipal  water  works  and  sewerage  works  not  including  water  purification  or  sew- 
age treatment.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  232  and  234. 
Connolly,  Sundin. 

250.  Hydrology.  Precipitation,  evaporation,  transpiration,  deep  seepage,  runoff,  hydraulics 
of  rivers  and  small  streams;  use  of  current  meter,  float,  weir,  etc.  I;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing.  Doland,  Schmidt,  Young. 
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252.  Water  Resources,  Planning  and  Development.  Purposes  and  techniques  of  planning 
water  resources  development;  methods  of  evaluating  the  engineering  and  economic 
aspects  of  Avater  conservation  projects  developed  through  the  examination  of  actual 
proposals.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Civil  Engineering  250.  Doland. 

255.  Water  Power  Engineering.  Rainfall  and  stream  flow  records;  estimate  of  available 
power;  theory  and  testing  of  turbines,  dams,  power  houses,  approach  channels,  draft 
tubes,  relation  of  investment  costs,  auxiliary  plants,  and  other  factors  related  to  the 
value  of  projects.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  232  and  234; 
Civil  Engineering  250.  Doland,  Young. 

260.  Structural  Engineering.  Design  of  steel,  reinforced  concrete,  and  timber  structures. 
For  students  in  other  departments.  Civil  engineers  receive  no  credit  in  this  course. 
I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  engineering  or  architecture.  Bretscher. 

261.  Structural  Analysis.  Analysis  of  stresses  in  statically  determinate  structures.  I,  II;  4. 
Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  221. 
Bretscher,  Briscoe,  Dau.v,  Day. 

262.  Structural  Analysis.  An  introduction  to  statically  indeterminate  structures.  I,  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  261.  Bretscher,  Briscoe,  Daily,  Day,  Khachaturian, 

SUNDIN. 

263.  Elementary  Structural  Design.  An  introduction  to  structural  design;  design  of  flexural 
members  in  steel,  concrete,  and  timber.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied 
Mechanics  221;  credit  or  registration  in  Civil  Engineering  261.  Bretscher,  Daily, 
Day,  Khachaturian. 

264.  Structural  Design.  Theory  of  design,  and  design  of  structures  of  steel,  concrete,  and 
timber  as  applied  to  industrial  buildings  and  short  or  medium  span  highway  truss 
bridges.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  262  and  263.  Bretscher,  Dell, 
Reickert. 

265.  Structural  Design.  Continuation  of  Civil  Engineering  264.  Devoted  principally  to 
bridges.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  264.  Oliver. 

270.  Foundations  and  Retaining  Walls.  Evaluation  of  subsoil  conditions;  choice  of  type 
and  basis  for  design  of  foundations;  earth  pressures  and  retaining  wall  design.  I,  II; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  261  and  263.  Daily,  Ireland. 

271.  Earth  and  Masonry  Structures.  Analysis  and  design  of  masonry  dams,  earth  dams  and 
embankments,  and  substructure  for  bridges  and  buildings.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite: 
Credit  or  registration  in  Civil  Engineering  270.  Daily. 

290.  Contracts  and  Specifications.  Engineering  relations;  the  law  of  contracts;  business  and 
technical  clauses  used  in  specifications.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  engi- 
neering or  architecture.  E.  Danner,  Hay. 

291.  Thesis.  Investigation  or  design.  May  be  substituted  for  certain  technical  subjects  in 
any  of  the  six  options  of  the  senior  year.  I;  1  to  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  con- 
sent of  head  of  department. 

292.  Thesis.  Continuation  of  Civil  Engineering  291.  Investigation  or  design.  May  be  sub- 
stituted for  certain  technical  subjects  in  any  of  the  six  options  of  the  senior  year.  II; 
1  to  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  consent  of  head  of  department. 

293.  Special  Problems.  Individual  investigations  or  studies  of  any  pha.se  of  civil  engineer- 
ing selected  by  the  student  and  approved  by  the  department.  I;  1  to  3.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing. 

294.  Special  Problems.  Individual  investigations  or  studies  of  any  phase  of  civil  engineer- 
ing selected  by  the  student  and  approved  by  the  department.  II;  1  to  3.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing. 

295.  Professional  Practice.  A  series  of  lectures  by  distinguished  engineers  on  all  phases  of 
civil  engineering.  Lectures  will  be  given  about  once  every  two  weeks.  I;  no  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: Junior  standing. 

296.  Professional  Practice.  A  series  of  lectures  by  distinguished  engineers  on  all  phases  of 
civil  engineering.  Lectures  will  be  given  about  once  every  two  weeks.  II;  no  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

299.     Inspection  Trip.  I;  no  credit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 
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Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

332.  Engineering  Properties  of  Soils.  Laboratory  practice  in  the  testing,  classification,  and 
identification  of  soils;  engineering  soil  surveys  and  explorations;  and  sampling.  I,  II; 
2  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  engineering,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Bauer. 

344.  Water  and  Sewage  Treatment.  Principles,  design,  and  operation  of  water  purification 
and  sewage  treatment  works.  I;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration 
in  Bacteriology  104  and  Civil  Engineering  240  or  241.  Babbitt,  Dietz. 

345.  Public  Health  Engineering.  Principles  of  sanitation,  waste  collections,  and  disposal; 
sanitary  regulations;  biostatistics.  II;  3  hours,  or  i^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  regis- 
tration in  Bacteriology  104  and  Chemistry  122.  Babbitt. 

351.  Drainage  and  Flood  Control.  Land  drainage,  river  improvement,  flood  control.  II;  3 
hours,  or  i/,  unit.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  250.  Doland. 

356.  Hydraulic  Engineering  Laboratory.  Fundamental  principles,  operation,  and  use  of 
model  laboratories,  dimensional  analysis,  hydraulic  similitude,  theory  and  design  of 
hydraulic  models.  II;  3  hours,  or  s/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Me- 
chanics 232  and  234.  Guillou. 

359.  River  Hydraulics.  Gaging  of  streams,  stream  erosion  and  deposition,  use  of  groins, 
revetments  and  mats,  stream  systems,  and  river  navigation.  I;  3  hours,  or  3^  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  232.  Doland. 

361.  Statically  Indeterminate  Structures.  Elastic  theory  and  its  applications  to  statically 
indeterminate  structures.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering 
262;  credit  or  registration  in  Civil  Engineering  264.  Clark,  Oliver. 

362.  Statically  Indeterminate  Structures.  Continuation  of  Civil  Engineering  361.  I,  II;  3 
hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  361,  or  262  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Clark,  Vawter. 

373.  Introduction  to  Soil  Mechanics.  Investigation  of  engineering  characteristics  of  sub- 
surface conditions;  principal  theories  of  soil  mechanics;  application  to  design  of  re- 
taining walls,  open  cuts,  drainage  systems,  and  stability  of  slopes.  I;  4  hours,  or  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Civil  Engineering  270,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Peck. 

Applied  Soil  Mechanics.  Application  of  soil  mechanics  to  foundations  of  buildings, 
compaction  of  embankments,  and  construction  of  culverts  and  tunnels.  II;  4  hours,  or 
1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Civil  Engineering  270,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Peck. 

375.  Engineering  Aspects  of  Surficial  Soils.  Use  of  geologic,  pedologic,  and  airphoto  infor- 
mation for  identification  and  evaluation  of  the  engineering  properties  of  surficial 
soils.  II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  230,  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Thornburn. 

CLASSICS 

(Including  Greek  and  Latin) 

Professors:  J.   L.   Heller    (Head   of   Department),   B.   E.   Perry,   A.   Turvn. 

Associate  Professor:  R.  P.  Oliver. 

Assistant  Professor:  L.  D.  Johnston. 

Instructor:  F.  D.  Lazenby. 

Assistants:  D.  L.  Covey,  E.  M.  Hamson,  J.  F.  Kirby. 

Major  in   Greek 

Major:  Twenty  hours,  excluding  Greek  150,  180,  and  318. 
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Minors:  Twenty  hours  chosen  from  not  more  than  two  of  the  following:  foreign  lan- 
guage (Latin  being  especially  recommended),  English  literature,  history,  library  science, 
and  philosophy.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject,  if  two  are  chosen. 

Major  in   Latin 

Major:  Twenty  hours,  excluding  Latin  101,  102,  103,  and  162,  and  including  six  hours 
in  translation  courses  for  advanced  undergraduates  and  graduates.  In  addition  to  these 
twenty  hours  in  the  language,  students  whose  major  is  Latin  and  who  plan  to  teach  the 
subject  are  also  required  to  take  Classics  101,  Latin  162,  and  a  three-hour  course  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Republic  (see  History  383). 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  chosen  from  not  more  than  two  of  the  following:  foreign  lan- 
guage (Greek  being  especially  recommended),  English  literature,  history,  library  science, 
and  philosophy.  At  least  eight  hours  must   be  taken  in  each  subject,  if  two  are  chosen. 

Major  in  the  Classics 

Major:  Twenty  hours  in  Greek  and  Latin,  excluding  Greek  150,  180,  318,  Latin  101, 

102,  103,  and  162.  At  least  six  hours  must  be  taken  in  the  secondary  language,  and  the  re- 
maining hours  in  the  primary  language. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  chosen  from  not  more  than  two  of  the  following:  foreign  lan- 
guage, English  literature,  history,  library  science,  and  philosophy.  At  least  eight  hours 
must  be  taken  in  each  subject,  if  two  are  chosen. 

CLASSICS  IN  TRANSLATION 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

Note:  The  following  courses  presuppose  no  knowledge  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  language 

and  are  open  to  all  students.  They  are  not  to  be  counted  toward  a  major  in  Greek,  Latin,  y 

or  the  Classics.  Other  courses  in  the  department  requiring  no  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  ■ 

are  Greek  150,  180,  318,  and  Latin  162.  f 

101.     Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Lectures  and  readings.  This  course  is  acceptable    \ 

toward  the  general  education  requirement  in   the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sci-    ' 
ences.  I;  2.  Lazenby. 

103.  Introduction  to  Greek  Literature  in  English  Translation.  This  course  is  acceptable 
toward  the  general  education  requirement  in  the  College  of  Liberal  .Arts  and  Sciences. 
I;  3.  Perry. 

106.  Introduction  to  Latin  Literature  in  English  Translation.  This  coui^e  is  acceptable 
toward  the  general  education  requirement  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

II;  3.  HELI.ER. 

110.  Greek  Drama  in  English  Translation.  This  course  is  acceptable  toward  the  general 
education  requirement  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  II;  2.  Lazenby. 

GREEK 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  Elementary  Greek.  An  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  classical  Greek  including 
the  reading  of  simple  prose.  I;  4.  Lazenby. 

102.  Elementary  Greek.  Continuation  of  Greek  101.  Grammar  and  reading.  II;  4.  Prerequi- 
site: Greek  101,  or  equivalent.  Lazenby. 

150.    Greek  and  Roman  Sports.  Illustrated  lectures  and  readings.  Knowledge  of  Greek  i# 
not  required.  I,  II;  2.  Johnston. 
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180.  Elements  of  Technical  Terminology.  Presentation  in  vivid  English  contexts,  and 
analysis  of  Greek  and  Latin  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  root  words  basic  in  the  vocabu- 
laries of  modern  science,  especially  botany,  psychology,  zoology,  and  medicine.  I,  II; 
2.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  is  not  required. 
Heller. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

201.  Second  Year  Greek.  Reading  of  narrative  prose.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Greek  102,  or 
equivalent.  Covey. 

202.  Second  Year  Greek.  Continuation  of  Greek  201.  Introduction  to  epic  Greek;  reading 
of  Homer.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Greek  201,  or  equivalent.  Covey. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

301.  Herodotus  and  the  Lyric  Poets.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  Greek  202,  or 
equivalent.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Turyn. 

302.  Thucydides  and  Plato.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Greek  301,  or  303,  or 
equivalent.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Turyn. 

303.  Greek  Drama.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  Greek  202,  or  equivalent.  Offered 
in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years.  Lazenby. 

304.  Oratory  and  Aristotle.  II;  3  hours,  or  i^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Greek  301,  or  303,  or 
equivalent.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years.  Lazenby. 

318.  Classical  Archaeology.  A  survey  of  the  art,  public  and  private  antiquities,  and  monu- 
ments of  the  ancient  world.  I;  2  hours,  or  1/2  unit-  Knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  is 
not  required.  Lazenby. 

LATIN 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  Elementary  Latin.  Grammar  and  reading.  For  students  who  have  had  no  work  in 
Latin.  I;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Ham- 
son,  Heller. 

102.  Elementary  Latin.  Continuation  of  Latin  101.  Grammar  and  reading  of  elementary 
prose.  II;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: Latin  101,  or  one  year  of  high  school  Latin.  Hamson. 

103.  Intermediate  Latin.  Review  of  grammar;  reading  of  easy  narrative  prose.  I,  II;  4. 
Prerequisite:  Latin  102,  or  two  years  of  high  school  Latin.  Students  with  three  years 
of  high  school  Latin  may  also  register  for  this  course.  Hamson,  Heller,  Johnston. 

104.  Intermediate  Latin.  Continuation  of  Latin  103.  Reading  of  narrative  prose  with  an 
introduction  to  verse.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Latin  103,  or  three  or  four  years  of  high 
school  Latin.  Johnston,  Kirby. 

113.  Latin  Composition.  Grammatical  drill  and  practice  in  simpler  foinis  of  expression. 
Required  of  those  receiving  the  recommendation  of  the  department  as  teachers.  I;  2. 
Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Latin  103,  or  three  years  of  high  school  Latin. 
Johnston. 

114.  Latin  Composition.  Continuation  of  Latin  113.  Required  of  those  receiving  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  department  as  teachers.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Latin  113.  Johnston. 

162.  Roman  Private  Life.  Social  organization,  marriage,  education,  amusements.  Illustrated 
lectures  and  readings.  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Johnston. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

201.  Survey  of  Latin  Literature.  The  Republican  Period.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Latin  104,  or 
four  years  of  high  school  Latin.  Johnston. 
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202.  Survey  of  Latin  Literature.  Continuation  of  Latin  201.  The  Imperial  Period.  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Latin  104,  or  four  years  of  high  school  Latin.  Kirby. 

291.  Honors  Course.  Thesis  or  a  special  course  of  study  approved  by  the  department.  I;  2. 
Prerecjuisite:  Senior  standing;  fourteen  hours  of  Latin  acceptable  for  a  major.  Olivkr. 

292.  Honors  Course.  Thesis  or  a  special  course  of  study  approved  by  the  department.  II; 
2.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  fourteen  hours  of  Latin  acceptable  for  a  major. 
Oliver. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

301.  Livy  and  Tacitus.  I;  3  hours,  or  1/9  unit.  Prerequisite:  Twelve  hours  of  Latin  accept- 
able for  a  major.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years.  Oliver. 

302.  Horace.  Reading  of  both  odes  and  satires.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/o  unit-  Prerequisite:  Twelve 
hours  of  Latin  acceptable  for  a  major.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years. 
Oliver. 

303.  Cicero.  Essays,  philosophical  works,  and  orations.  I;  3  hours,  or  I/2  tinit.  Prerequisite: 
Twelve  hours  of  Latin  acceptable  for  a  major.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate 
years.  Oliver. 

304.  Vergil.  Epic  and  eclogue.  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Twelve  hours  of  Latin 
acceptable  for  a  major.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Lazenby. 

311.  Advanced  Latin  Composition.  Practice  in  the  writing  of  Latin  prose.  Required  of 
those  receiving  the  recommendation  of  the  department  as  teachers.  I;  2  hours,  or  I/2 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Twelve  hours  of  Latin  acceptable  for  a  major.  Turyn. 

312.  Advanced  Latin  Composition.  Practice  in  the  writing  of  Latin  prose.  II;  2  hours,  or 
Y2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Latin  311.  Turyn. 


DAIRY  SCIENCE 

Professors:  G.  W.  Salisbury    (Head  of  Department),  R.  W.  Bartlett,  W.  B. 

Nevens,  M.  J.  Prucha   (Emeritus),  C.  S.  Rhode,  H.  A.  Ruehe,  W.  W.  Yapp. 
Associate  Professors:  J.  G.  Cash,  K.  E.  Gardner,  R.  G.  Hansen. 
Assistant  Professors:  M.  H.  Alexander,  K.  E.  Harshbarger,  R.  L.  Hays,  K.  A. 

Kendall,  S.  D.  Musgrave,  W.  O.  Nelson,  E.  E.  Ormiston,  P.  P.  Somers, 

R.  W.  Touchberry,  N.  L.  VanDemark,  W.  A.  Wood. 
Associate:  S.  G.  Menefee   (on  leave)  . 
Instructor:  L.  R.  Fryman. 
Assistants:  F.  N.  Baker,  P.  C.  Burk,  E.  M.  Craine,  Dorothy  J.  Dillon,  W.  M. 

Dillon,  Jr.,  L.  E.  Gage,  O.  H.  Horton,  S.  C.  Howfrter,  R.  Kovachevich, 

M.  PuRKo,  K.  A.  Tabler,  A.  Van  Tienhoven,  C.  J.  Wilson. 


i  for  Undergraduates 

reduction  to  Dairy  Production.  Survey  of  industry;  breeds  of  dairy  cattle;  selec- 
n,  feeding,  and  management  of  herds.  Lecture,  quiz,  and  laboratory.  I,  II;  3.  Stu- 
Us  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Alexander.  Gardner, 
ksiibarger,  Kendall. 


Courses  for  Undergraduates 

100.     Introducti 
tion, 

dcnL _  . 

Harshbarger,  Kendall. 

104.  Dairy  Cattle  Judging.  Selection  and  judging.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  I, 
II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  100,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Ormiston. 

110.  Plant  and  Animal  Genetics.  Same  as  Agronomy  110,  Animal  Science  110,  and  Horti- 
culture 110.  The  principles  of  heredity  in  relation  to  plant  and  animal  improvement 
and  veterinary  medicine.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100;  Zoology  104. 

150.  General  Dairy  Bacteriology.  Relationship  of  bacteriology  to  milk  and  milk  products; 
milk  inspection;  dairy  farm  and  milk  plant  sanitation.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriol- 
ogy 104;  sophomore  standing.  Nelson. 
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151.  General  Dairy  Bacteriology.  Determination  of  numbers  and  types  of  bacteria  in  milk; 
milk  fermentations.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  104;  credit  or  registration  in 
Dairy  Science  150.  Nelson. 

180.  Chemical  Control  Methods  for  Dairy  Plants.  Lectures,  recitations,  pioblems,  and  lab- 
oratory. II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101.  Hansen. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

201.  Reproduction,  Genetics,  and  Improvement  of  Dairy  Cattle.  A  foundation  course  in 
the  physiology  and  endocrinology  of  reproduction,  the  inheritance  of  physical  and 
production  characteristics  of  dairy  cattle,  and  a  consideration  of  dairy  cattle  improve- 
ment. I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  100.  Musgrave,  Salisbury. 

202.  Feeding  Dairy  Cattle.  Feeding  of  dairy  cattle.  Lectures,  laboratories,  tours,  and  prob- 
lems. II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  100.  Gardner. 

204.  Dairy  Production.  Special  ten-week  course  for  students  specializing  in  the  teaching  of 
vocational  agriculture.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  100.  Kendall,  Yapp. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

311.  Problems  in  Dairy  Farming.  Dairy  farm  operation,  including  field  and  building  ar- 
rangement, cropping  systems,  herd  management,  sanitary  milk  production,  and  farm 
marketing  problems.  Lectures,  quiz,  assigned  readings,  and  problems.  I;  3  hours,  or 
34  unit.  Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  100  and  202.  Yapp. 

320.  Special  Problems.  I,  II;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  approval  of 
head  of  department.  Gardner,  Hansen,  Hays,  Nelson,  Nevens,  Salisbury,  VanDe- 
mark,  Wood,  Yapp. 

330.  Reproduction  and  Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm  Animals.  The  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  reproduction  in  farm  animals,  the  principles  of  artificial  insemination,  and 
the  factors  affecting  conception  in  natural  and  artificial  breeding.  I;  3  hours,  or  34 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  104  and  either  Dairy  Science  100  or  Animal  Science  101. 
VanDemark. 

334.  Marketing  Dairy  Products.  Same  as  Agricultural  Economics  334  and  Marketing  334. 
The  dairy  industry  in  our  national  economy;  factors  affecting  per  capita  consump- 
tion; price  plans  and  policies;  expanding  markets;  trade  associations  and  labor  unions; 
looking  ahead  in  the  milk  business.  Inspection  trip;  estimated  expense,  $5.  II;  3 
hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agiicultural  Economics  130,  or  Marketing  101,  or 
twelve  hours  of  dairy  science  or  dairy  technology.  Bartlett. 

350.  Advanced  Dairy  Bacteriology.  Bacteriology  of  dairy  products,  normal  and  abnormal. 
I;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  104;  Chemistry  132,  or  equivalent. 
Nelson,  Wood. 

380.  Composition  of  Dairy  Products.  I;  3  hours,  or  34  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  132. 
Hansen. 

DAIRY  TECHNOLOGY 
(See  Food  Technology) 

DANCE 
(See  Physical  Education) 
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DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  STUDIES 

Professors:  R.  G.  Bone  (Director  of  Division),  R.  H.  Baker,  M.  T.  Herrick, 
H.  R.  Wani.ess. 

Associate  Professors:  H.  L.  Andrews,  W.  Habberton,  J.  E.  Huletp,  L.  S.  Hult- 
ZEN,  O.  E.  KuGLER,  J.  M.  McCrimmon,  W.  E.  Morrell. 

Assistant  Professors:  F.  Costin,  H.  E.  Gulley,  O.  E.  Kuglfji. 

Instructors:  J.  F.  Glawe,  F.  H.  Jackson,  A.  Tress  Lundman,  O.  R.  Rankin. 

Assistants:  E.  P.  Bloom,  R.  T.  Calef,  D.  Garrett,  J.  P.  Kingston,  W.  J.  Ma- 
honey,  J.  T.  Mohan,  F.  D.  Parker,  C.  A.  Poxon. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

111.  Verbal  Communication.  Writing,  reading,  speaking,  and  listening;  study  of  theory 
and  practice.  I;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Passing  grade  in  Rhetoric  101  placement  examination,  or  passing  grade 
in  Rhetoric  100.  This  course  meets  the  requirements  for  Rhetoric  101.  Bloom, 
Gulley,  Hultzen,  Kingston,  Lundman,  McCrimmon  (Chairman). 

112.  Verbal  Communication.  A  continuation  of  Division  of  General  Studies  111.  I,  II;  4. 
Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite: 
Division  of  General  Studies  111.  This  course  meets  the  requirements  for  Rhetoric 
102.   Bloom,   Gulley,  Hultz6n,  Kingston,  Lundman,  McCrimmon    (Chairman). 

121.  History  of  Civilization.  Survey  of  the  social,  economic,  political,  cultural,  and  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  western  world  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  I;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours 
credit.  Habberton   (Chairman),  Jackson,  Parker. 

122.  History  of  Civilization.  A  continuation  of  Division  of  General  Studies  121,  studying 
the  period  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day.  11; 
4.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Habberton 
(Chairman),  Jackson,  Parker. 

131.  Biological  Science.  Introduction  to  the  biological  sciences,  their  aims,  content,  and 
methods,  with  special  reference  to  their  application  to  human  life  and  civilization. 
I;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Andrews, 
Calef,  Garrett,  Glawe,  Kugler  (Chairman),  Mahoney. 

132.  Biological  Science.  A  continuation  of  Division  of  General  Studies  131.  II;  4.  Students 
with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Division  of 
General  Studies  131  or  consent  of  instructor.  Andrews.  Cau^k,  Garrett,  Glawe, 
Kugler  (Chairman),  Mahoney. 

141.  Physical  Science.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  in  the  fields  of  astronomy, 
chemistry,  geology,  and  physics;  the  importance  of  these  principles  in  a  scientific  age 
and  their  influence  on  modern  life.  I;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive 
only  3  hours  credit.  Baker,  Morrell  (Chairman),  Poxon,  Rankin,  Wanless. 

142.  Physical  Science.  A  continuation  of  Division  of  General  Studies  141.  II;  4.  Students 
with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Division  of 
General    Studies    141.    Baker,   Morrell   (Chairman),   Poxon,   Rankin,  Wanless. 

151.  Social  Science.  Major  social  groupings,  relations,  and  institutions  in  contemporary 
civilization;  fundamental  resources  of  society;  social  and  economic  institutions.  I;  4. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Hulett  (Chairman), 
Mohan. 

152.  Social  Science.  National  and  international  political  institutions;  social  change  and  its 
consequences;  dominant  contemporary  issues;  the  role  of  the  educated  individual 
in  the  modern  world.  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Division  of  General  Studies  151  or 
equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Hulett  (Chairman),  Mohan. 

161.  Literature  and  Fine  Arts.  Introduction  to  the  general  principles  of  art  by  analysis  of 
selected  work  of  literature,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  I;  4.  Pre- 
requisite: Sophomore  standing.  Herrick. 
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162.  Literature  and  Fine  Arts.  A  continuation  of  Division  of  General  Studies  161.  II;  4. 
Prerequisite:  Division  of  General  Studies  161.  Herrick. 

171.  General  Division  Psychology.  A  description  and  explanation  of  the  psychological 
principles  of  everyday  living,  with  emphasis  on  how  our  behavior  is  motivated,  how 
we  learn,  intelligent  behavior,  and  personality;  consideration  of  the  application  of 
psychology  to  various  social  issues.  This  course  plus  a  course  in  philosophy  meets 
the  psychology-philosophy  sequence  requirement.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore 
standing.  Costin. 

ECONOMICS 

Processors:  E.  E.  Hagen   (Chairman  of  Department),  H.  K.  Allen,  V  L.  Bassie, 

J.  F.  Bell,  E.  L.  Bogart    (Emeritus),  H.  R.  Bowen,  Dorothy  S.  Brady, 

P.  H.  Brown,  W.  E.  Chalmers,  H.  M.  Gray,  C.  A.  Hickman,  L.  Hurwicz, 

D.  L.   Kemmerer,   F.   E.   Lee    (on   leave)  ,  S.  Litman    (Emeritus),   D.   P. 

LocKLiN,  E.   B.  McNatt,  W.  H.  McPherson,  W.  A.  Neiswanger,  R.  M. 

NoLEN,  Margaret  G.  Reid,  D.  W.  Smythe,  C.  M.  Thompson   (Emeritus)  , 

P.  M.  Van  Arsdell,  E.  T.  Weiler. 
Associate  Professors:  J.  F.  Due,  D.  P.  Flanders,  R.  W.  Harbeson,  F.  B.  Ha- 

worth,  G.  Kleiner,  R.  W.  Mayer,  J.  L.  McConnell,  R.  I.  Mehr,  F.  Modi- 

gliani,  R.  C.  Osborn,  D.  W.  Paden,  J.  B.  Parrish,  W.  C.  Robb,  G.  A. 

Steiner. 
Assistant  Professors:  Grace  Beckett,  E.  C.  Budd,  R.  Campbell,  J.  A.  Cochran, 

R.  Ferber,  R.  Gibson,  Harriet  D.  Hudson,  R.  H.  McEvoy,  P.  N.  Vukasin, 

Janet  L.  Weston. 
Associate:  D.  H.  Hoover  (Emeritus). 

Instructors:  E.  T.  Cammack,  H.  A.  Cutler,  R.  Eisner,  D.  B.  Smith. 
Assistants:  J.  W.  Beall,  R.  Brumberg,  H.  C.  Bunke,  Esther  Duvall,  E.  L. 

Eckles,  R.  a.  Hedges,  J.  E.  Howell,  B.  J.  Marks,  D.  A.  Neumann,  M.  O. 

Newman,  R.  D.  Pashek,  H.  R.  Powell,  J.  T.  Woodward,  S.  T.  Worland. 

Requirements  for  L.A.S.  Students 

Major:  In  addition  to  Economics  102  and  103,  or  Economics  108  and  109,  twenty 
hours  of  courses  in  economics  for  which  Economics  102  or  108  is  a  prerequisite,  includ- 
ing Economics  200  and  two  other  courses  chosen  from  the  following:  Economics  210, 
214,  216,  218,  224,  226,  228,  238,  239,  240,  246,  248,  250,  251,  254,  257,  260,  262,  272,  280,  288, 
290,  291,  292,  293,  306,  312,  315,  328,  336,  342,  378,  379,  380,  384,  390,  391.  The  prerequisite 
of  Economics  102  or  108  is  waived  for  Economics  336. 

Liberal  Arts  and  Science  majors  in  economics  are  advised  strongly  to  elect  Eco- 
nomics 171  and  Accountancy  201.  Economics  171  is  acceptable  toward  the  twenty-four 
major  but  Accountancy  201  is  not  acceptable  toward  the  major  requirement. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  in  any  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects:  geography, 
geology,  history,  mathematics,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  social  welfare  ad- 
ministration, sociology  and  anthropology.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each 
subject,  if  two  are  chosen.  The  curriculum  on  international  affairs  will  be  accepted  as  a 
minor  and  also  the  program  in  Latin  American  studies. 

I  Courses  for  Undergraduates 

I  Note:    Economics    100   is    open    only    to    freshmen,    without   previous   requirements. 

Economics  102  and   103,  or  Economics  108  and  109,  are  the  fundamental  courses  in  eco- 
nomics.  Economics    102   and   103   are  required   of  all   Commerce  students,  and   these,  or 
j  Economics   108  and   109,  are  required  of  all  Liberal  Arts  majors  in  economics.  Students 
!  who  expect  to  do  advanced  work  in  economics  should  take  these  courses  in  their  sopho- 
more year. 
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Economics  108,  tliough  open  to  all  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  university  work, 
is  primarily  for  students  in  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  and  in  curricula  in 
home  economics,  chemistry,  and  other  sciences. 

Advanced  courses  in  economics  may  be  grouped  in  several  rather  distinct  classifica- 
tions in  which  students  may  find  it  prohtable  to  concentrate  in  their  third  and  fourth 
years.  The  following  are  suggested:  economic  theory,  history,  and  statistics;  pubhc  and 
private  finance,  including  insurance;  labor;  foreign  trade;  public  utilities  and  transportation. 

100.  Introduction  to  Business.  An  introductory  course  on  the  principles  and  practices 
of  our  economic  system  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  business  manager.  Open  to 
freshmen  only.  I,  II;  3.  Weston  and  others. 

102.  Principles  of  Economics.  Principles  of  production,  supply,  demand,  value,  price, 
distribution.   I,  II;   3.   Prerequisite:   One  year  of  college  work.  Weiler  and  others. 

103.  Principles  of  Economics.  Principles  of  economics  as  applied  to  exchange,  money, 
banking,  price  changes,  governmental  finance,  etc.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics 
102.  Weii.er  and  others. 

108.  Elements  of  Economics.  A  brief  presentation  of  price  determination,  international  I 
trade  and  exchange,  money  and  banking,  and  public  finance.  For  non-commerce  stu- 
dents only.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  work.  Weiler  and  others. 

109.  Principles  of  Economics.  A  continuation  of  the  introductory  course  in  economics 
for  non-commerce  students.  This  course,  together  with  Economics  108  constitutes  a 
two-semester  sequence  in  elementary  economics.  For  non-commerce  students  only. 
I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  108. 

136.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  Main  events  and  leading  personalities  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  United  States  as  seen  in  the  westward  movement,  the 
growth  of  industry,  agriculture,  commerce,  finance,  transportation,  the  trust  move- 
ment, and  labor  from  1790  to  the  present.  I,  II;  3.  Kemmerer  and  others. 

138.  Introduction  to  the  Economic  History  of  Modem  Europe.  The  evoUition  of  the 
economic  institutions  of  modern  Europe  in  relation  to  the  development  of  industry. 
commerce,  transportation,  and  finance  in  the  principal  European  nations.  I,  II;  3. 
Campbeix. 

170.  Elements  of  Statistics.  Methods  of  collection— presentation  and  interpretati(m  of 
quantitative  economic  data,  averages,  dispersion,  index  numbers,  reliability  of  statis- 
tics, time  series  analysis,  and  simple  correlation.  Commerce  students  are  required  to 
register  in  Economics  170;  they  will  not  receive  credit  for  Psychology  135  or  Mathe- 
matics 161.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  or  108;  sophomore  standing.  Neis- 
WANGER  and  others. 

171.  Applied  General  Statistics.  An  introduction  to  elementary  statistical  methods  as 
applied  in  the  social  sciences.  The  following  topics  will  be  considered:  scientific 
method,  quantitative  measurement  in  the  social  sciences,  analysis  of  frequency  dis- 
tribution, sampling,  measuring  relationship  between  two  variables,  analysis  of 
time  series,  and  uses  of  statistics  in  government,  industry,  and  in  the  social  sciences. 
I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Paden. 


Courses   for  Advanced   Undergraduates 


« 


210.  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  The  economics  of  capitalism,  socialism,  communism, 
and  fascism.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:   Economics   102  and   103,  or  108;  junior  standing. 

McCONNELl.. 

214.  Public  Finance  and  Taxation.  Economic  principles  as  they  apply  to  public  expendi- 
tures, public  re\'ciuics,  public  borrowing,  and  administration  of  piililic  funds.  1,  II; 
3.   Prerequisite:   Economics  102  and  103,  or  108;  jiuiior  standing,  .\i.ien,  Dt'E. 

216.  State  and  Local  Taxation  in  Illinois.  State  and  local  revenues;  tax  administration: 
state  aid;  state-administered  locally  shared  taxes;  state  control  of  local  taxes  and 
finances;  govi  i  nmental  accounting,  auditing,  budgeting,  and  reporting;  purchasing; 
and  debt  administration.  I;  3.  Prcrecjuisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  junior 
standing.   Ai  i  en. 
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218.  Current  Economic  Problems  (National  and  International).  A  survey  of  important 
economic  problems  such  as  money  and  banking,  methods  of  finance,  labor,  transporta- 
tion, and  international  trade.  For  non-commerce  students  only.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  102  and  103,  or  108;  junior  standing.  Gray. 

224.  World  Markets.  Chief  markets  of  the  world,  with  special  reference  to  the  United 
States;  materials  of  commerce.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  economics  102  and  103,  or  108; 
junior  standing.  Beckett. 

228.  International  Finance.  The  United  State  balance  of  international  payments  and 
world  supply  of  and  demand  for  dollars;  foreign  exchange,  exchange  controls; 
United  States  international  investments;  exporting  and  importing;  financial  ship- 
ments. I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108;  junior  standing.  Kleiner. 

238.  Economic  Development  of  Modern  Europe  I.  Evolution  of  the  major  elements  in 
economic  life:  agricultural,  extractive,  and  manufacturing  industries;  transportation, 
marketing,  and  finance.  How  the  European  experiences  gave  rise  both  to  orthodox 
and  divergent  economics;  economic  history  as  expressing  dynamic  economics.  Early 
modern  economic  origins  in  England  and  France  from  1500  to  the  present.  1;  3. 
Prerequisite:   Economics  102  and  103,  or  108;  junior  standing.  Vukasin.  ^ 

239.  Economic  Development  of  Modem  Europe  II.  Evolution  of  the  major  elements  in 
economic  life:  agricultural,  extractive,  and  manufacturing  industries;  transportation, 
marketing,  and  finance.  How  the  European  experiences  gave  rise  both  to  orthodox 
and  divergent  economics;  economic  history  as  expressing  dynamic  economics.  Ger- 
many, Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Ireland.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103, 
or  108;  junior  standing.  Vukasin. 

240.  Labor  Problems.  A  survey  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  problems  of  the  American 
wage  earner:  economic  insecurity,  wages,  hours,  substandard  workers;  and  the  efforts 
of  wage  earners  and  society  through  organization  and  legislation  to  solve  these 
problems.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108;  junior  standing. 
McNatt  and  others. 

246.  Economics  of  Trade  Unionism.  Economic  problems  and  issues  involved  in  trade 
union  organization  and  operation  in  this  country  and  abroad,  with  emphasis  on 
public  policy.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108;  junior  standing. 
Parrish. 

Personnel  Administration.  A  study  of  employer-employee  relationships:  job  analysis; 
recruitment,  selection,  training,  transfer,  promotion,  and  dismissal  of  employees;  in- 
dustrial unrest;  working  hours;  wage  plans  and  policies;  employee  health,  interest, 
and  morale;  employee  stabilization;  collecti\e  bargaining  and  recent  legislation;  per- 
sonnel services  and  administration  in  the  public  service.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Eco- 
nomics 102  and  103,  or  108;  junior  standing.  Robb  and  others. 
250.  Money,  Credit,  and  Banking.  A  study  of  the  monetary  and  banking  systems.  The 
Federal  Reserve  System,  price  fluctuation,  foreign  exchange  financing,  and  specialized 
financial  institutions  in  the  United  States.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and 
103,  or  108;  junior  standing.  Nolen  and  others. 

252.  Banking  Practice  in  the  United  States.  A  study  of  the  functions,  operations,  policies, 
organization,  management,  and  supervision  of  banks.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics 
250  and  254.  Nolen. 

253.  Investment  Banking.  Role  of  in\estment  banking  in  the  financial  organization; 
investment  banking  houses;  relation  of  investment  banking  to  other  financial  institu- 
tions; regulation  of  investment  banking  and  the  security  markets;  current  prob- 
lems and  developments  in  investment  banking.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  250 
and  254.  Mayer. 

254.  Corporation  Finance  and  Management.  Nature  of  corporation  finance  and  its  relation 
to  economics,  accounting,  and  law;  legal  nature  and  organization  of  corporation; 
capital,  capitalization,  and  financial  plan;  financial  analysis  and  interpretation;  ini- 
tial financing;  refinancing;  working  capital;  income  administration,  including  divi- 
dend policies;  expansion;  corporate  financial  relationships,  internal  and  external.  I, 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108;  Accountancy  105  or  201;  junior 
standing.  Van  Arsdell  and  others. 
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255.  Industrial  Consolidation.  7  he  development  of  industrial  concentration;  the  financin] 
of  complex  corporate  enterprises;  the  problems  of  the  independent,  competitiv 
business  enterprise;  the  development  of  public  policy  relating  to  monopoly,  indus- 
trial cooperation,  and  competition.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  254.  Brown. 

257.  Corporation  Finance.  A  study  of  the  character  of  corporations;  corporate  securities; 
acquiring  capital;  internal  financial  control;  expansion  and  intercorporate  relations; 
and  corporate  capital  readjustments.  For  non-commerce  students  only.  I,  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  Osborn. 

258.  Financial  Institutions— Functions  and  Practices.  A  study  of  the  development  and  the 
practices  of  specialized  financial  institutions  in  the  United  States,  commercial  bank- 
ing, central  banking,  savings  banks,  trust  companies,  investment  banking,  real  estate 
finance,  agricultural  finance,  government  financial  institutions.  I;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  102  and  103,  or  108;  junior  standing.  Nolen. 

259.  Investments.  Nature  of  investment  policy;  types,  analysis,  and  evaluation  of  invest- 
ment opportunities;  investment  procedure.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  254;  senior 
standing.  Mayer. 

360.  Economics  of  Insurance.  A  survey  course  in  the  field  of  insurance  to  serve  as  a  com- 
mon introductory  course  to  the  fire,  marine,  casualty,  surety,  and  life  branches  of 
the  insurance  business.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108;  junior 
standing.  Mehr  and  others. 

262.  Life  Insurance.  A  study  of  the  life  insurance  industry,  companies,  products,  and 
markets.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108;  junior  standing. 
Cammack  and  others. 

263.  Property  Insurance.  The  study  of  hazards,  policies,  rates,  underwriting,  and  loss- 
adjustment  problems  connected  with  fire  insurance,  extended  coverage,  consequential 
property  damage,  ocean  marine  and  inland  marine  losses.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Eco- 
nomics 260.  Hedges. 

271.  Business  Statistics.  Analysis  of  business  data  through  use  of  statistical  methods. 
Normal  curve  and  sampling,  variance  analysis,  special  purpose  index  numbers, 
cui"vilinear  trend  analysis,  multiple  and  partial  correlation,  with  reference  to  specific 
business  problems.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  103  and  170.  Haworth. 

272.  Business  Fluctuations  and  Forecasting.  Analysis  of  the  types  of  variation  in  individual 
industry  series  and  the  economy  as  a  whole;  use  of  various  indicators  of  economic 
conditions.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  170  and  250.  Paden. 

280.  Economics  of  Public  Utilities.  Economic  characteristics  of  utilities  industries;  special 
problems  of  production,  utilization,  price,  finance,  management,  control,  regulation; 
public  and  cooperative  ownership;  federal  power  policy.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics 
102  and  103,  or  108;  junior  standing.  Gray. 

287.  Industrial  Traffic  Management.  A  course  designed  especially  for  those  who  will  come 
into  contact  with  transportation  as  shippers  or  receivers  of  freight.  Includes  use  of 
freight  classifications,  tariff  interpretation,  rights  and  duties  of  shippers  and  carriers. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  384.  Lockun. 

288.  Government  Regulation  of  Economic  Activity.  Analysis  of  the  economic  bases, 
policies,  and  consequences  of  government  regulation  over  economic  activity.  Eco- 
nomic patterns  of  regulation  are  studied  in  selected  areas.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Eco- 
nomics 102  and  103,  or  108;  junior  standing.  Steiner. 

290.  Honors.  Senior  candidates  for  graduation  with  honors  or  high  honors  should  elect 
one  or  the  other  of  the  following  options:  Option  A— an  acceptable  thesis  in  eco- 
nomics. Option  B— a  comprehensive  examination,  six  hours  in  length,  covering  a  re- 
view of  economics.  I;  2  to  4.  Brown. 

291.  Honors.  Senior  candidates  for  graduation  with  honors  or  high  honors  should  elect 
one  or  the  other  of  the  following  options:  Option  A— an  acceptable  thesis  in  eco- 
nomics. Option  B— a  comprehensive  examination,  six  hours  in  length,  covering  a 
review  of  economics.  II;  2  to  4.  Brown. 

292.  Independent  Study.  Seniors  registered  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business 
Adniinistraiion  who  were  awarded  class  or  college  honors  in  their  junior  year  may 
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do  independent  study  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  ten  semester  hours  in  this  de- 
partment or  sixteen  semester  hours  if  divided  between  this  and  any  other  department. 
I;  3  to  5.  Brown. 

293.  Independent  Study.  Seniors  registered  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business 
Administration  who  were  awarded  class  or  college  honors  in  their  junior  year  may 
do  independent  study  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  ten  semester  hours  in  this  de- 
partment or  sixteen  semester  hours  if  divided  between  this  and  any  other  department. 
II;  3  to  5.  Brown. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

300.  Intermediate  Economic  Theory  and  Analysis.  A  development  of  the  leading  theories 
and  analyses  of  value  and  distribution.  Problems  and  policies  of  price  determina- 
tion of  both  the  firm  and  the  industry  and  factor  pricing  are  presented  at  the 
intermediate  level  of  analysis.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics 
102,  103  or  108,  109.  Bell. 

301.  Monetary  and  Employment  Theory.  Monetary  theory  including  various  versions  of 
the  quantity  theory  of  money;  the  modern  theory  of  the  determination  of  the  level 
of  income  and  employment;  theories  of  money  and  interest;  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy;  criteria,  proposals,  critique.  II;  3  hours,  or  i^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Eco- 
nomics 250. 

306.  History  of  Economic  Thought.  A  study  of  the  development  of  economics.  Contribu- 
tions of  schools  of  thought  and  individual  writers  are  examined  as  they  influenced 
economic  thought  and  national  policy.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  102  and  103,  or  108;  senior  standing.  Bell. 

312.  Economics  of  Welfare.  An  analysis  and  summary  of  the  consequences  for  human 
welfare  of  economic  security,  political  and  economic  freedom,  consumption  standards, 
community  of  enterprise,  ratio  of  population  to  resources,  unemployment,  inequality 
of  distribution,  human  costs  in  production,  etc.  Utilitarianism,  Germanic  theories 
of  the  state,  and  other  systems  of  thought  relating  to  welfare  will  be  examined. 
II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  or  108.  McConnell. 

315.  Problems  in  Federal  Taxation.  An  intensive  study  of  the  present  federal  tax  system, 
with  particular  reference  to  inequities  and  effects  of  the  taxes  upon  the  economy; 
alternative  measures  of  reform.  II;  3  hours,  or  i^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics 
102  and  103,  or  108.  Due. 

326.  Theories  and  Policies  of  International  Commerce.  Analysis  of  international  trade 
theories,  classical  and  recent;  international  commercial  policies,  past  and  current; 
economic  development  in  selected  world  regions;  international  commercial  agree- 
ments and  conferences;  foreign  trade  policy  of  the  United  States.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/^ 
to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108  and  109.  Beckett. 

328.  Latin  American  Economic  Problems.  Economic  problems  of  commerce,  finance,  trans 
portation,  mining,  agriculture,  and  industry  in  Latin  America;  Latin  American  and 
international  economic  relationships.  II;  3  hours,  or  I/2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  Beckett. 

336.  American  Economic  History.  Westward  movement:  growth  of  industry,  agriculture, 
commerce,  finance,  transportation,  trust  movement,  and  labor.  Not  open  to  students 
who  took  Economics  336  as  freshmen.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Kemmerer. 

342.  Economics  of  Social  Security.  Same  as  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  342.  A  critical 
analysis  of  the  economic  issues  and  problems  involved  in  our  legislative  efforts  to 
reduce  the  economic  risks  of  unemployment,  old  age  dependency,  and  industrial 
injury.  I;  3  hours,  or  1/4  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108. 
McNatt. 

343.  The  Labor  Market.  Same  as  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  343.  Economic  analysis 
of  the  labor  market,  its  structure,  characteristics,  and  operations  in  contrast  with 
other  markets;  factors  making  for  equilibrium  and  disequilibrium;  migration;  oc- 
cupational and  industrial  mobility;  labor  market  research  including  techniques  and 
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materials.  II;  3  hours,  or  }/,  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  or  108,  and  240. 
Parrish. 

344.  The  Law  and  Labor.  Same  as  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  344.  An  economic 
analysis  of  the  problems  and  issues  arising  out  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  efforts 
to  define  the  rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  labor  organizations  and  manage- 
ment in  the  field  of  industrial  relations.  II;  3  hours,  or  i^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  102  and  103,  or  108;  Economics  240.  McNatt. 

346.  Foreign  Labor  Movements.  Same  as  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  346.  Analysis  of 
the  history,  organization,  economic  policies,  political  programs,  and  domestic,  inter- 
national, and  contemporary  influence  of  the  labor  movements  of  Great  Britain. 
Sweden,  Germany,  France,  Latin  America,  and  Russia.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  240. 

363.  Advanced  Life  Insurance.  A  study  of  the  application  of  life  insurance  to  the  prob 
lems  of  family  security,  business  security,  investments,  and  estate  protection.  II;  3 
hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  262.  Mehr. 

366.  Casualty  Insurance.  An  examination  of  hazards,  contracts,  forms,  rates,  underwriting 
principles,  and  loss  prevention  activities  in  the  following  branches  of  insurance: 
workmen's  compensation,  automobile,  public  liability,  burglary,  robbery,  theft,  glass, 
power  plant,  credit,  accident  and  health,  and  fidelity  and  surety.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/^ 
to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  260.  Mehr. 

367.  Problems  in  Insurance.  An  analysis  of  problems  dealing  with  the  fitting  of  insurance 
coverages  to  the  needs  of  business.  The  course  considers  the  problems  of  surveying 
hazards,  selecting  policy  forms,  rating,  underwriting,  loss  adjustment,  loss  prevention, 
and  over-all  insurance  planning.  II;  3  hours,  or  14  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Econom- 
ics 263  and  366;  senior  standing.  Mehr. 

371.  Applied  Problems  in  Sampling.  Design  of  various  types  of  samples  useful  in  eco- 
nomic and  business  research;  cost  limitations  and  the  design  of  samples;  sources  of 
bias  and  sampling  methods;  interpretation  of  the  results.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  14  to  1 
imit.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  mathematics;  Economics  170  or  a  similar  introduc- 
tory course  in  statistics. 

372.  Index  Numbers.  The  theoretical  formulation  of  index  numbers  and  the  statistical 
problems  of  estimation  and  measurement  for  index  numbers  of  price,  production, 
productivity,  cost  of  living,  level  of  living,  and  preference  scales.  II;  2  hours,  or  I/2 
imit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  170;  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108. 

373.  Correlations  in  Business  and  Economic  Data.  A  study  of  the  measurement  of  relation- 
ships among  economic  and  business  data.  Methods  for  expressing  these  relationships 
(correlation,  analysis  of  variance,  chi-square)  will  be  studied  by  examining  specific 
problems  in  which  these  techniques  have  proved  to  be  useful.  The  use  of  critical 
attitudes  in  the  use  of  statistical  tools  will  be  emphasized  throughout  the  course. 
II;  2  hours,  or  i/,  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  170,  171,  or  271,  or  equivalent. 
Paden. 

375.  The  National  Income  and  Its  Distribution.  The  statistical  aspects  of  estimating  the 
national  income  and  its  distribution  and  of  analyzing  the  interrelationships  in  na- 
tional income  and  related  series.  I;  3  hours,  or  y^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics 
102  and  103,  or  108;  a  first  course  in  statistics. 

376.  Statistics  of  Labor.  A  study  of  the  methods  and  problems  involved  in  the  derivation 
of  "labor  statistics"  from  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  points  of  view.  The 
statistical  aspects  of  the  measurement,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  data  on  wages, 
employment,  labor  force,  and  productivity  will  be  stressed.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/o  to  1  imit. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  170  or  equi\alcnt. 

377.  Senior  Seminar  in  Statistics.  The  work  in  the  course  will  deal  with  statistical  prob- 
lems of  general  interest  in  economics  and  business.  1  he  topics  will  be  selected  to 
emphasize  dilliculties  of  definition,  concept,  data  collection,  measurement,  and 
analysis  and  will  serve  to  bring  together  the  theoretical  concepts  and  methodo- 
logical tools  which  have  been  acquired  by  the  student  in  preparatoi-y  courses.  II; 
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3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  170  and  271;  credit  or  registration 
in  Economics  371  (or  372  and  373).  Neiswanger  and  others. 

378.  Consumers  and  the  Market.  Market  forces  affecting  the  quantity,  quality,  and  price 
of  consumer  goods  and  consumers'  ability  to  choose  wisely,  with  special  attention  to 
retailing,  monopolistic  competition,  ad\ertising,  the  provision  of  information  to 
consumer  and  important  controls  relating  to  these.  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  ^^  ^  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  Reid. 

380.  Economic  Problems  of  the  Family.  Economic  functions  and  problems  of  the  family, 
important  changes,  household  production,  earning  the  family  income,  its  adequacy 
and  security,  the  family  standard  of  living,  spending  and  saving,  and  problems  of 
financial  management.  I;  3  hours,  or  1/2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and 
103,  or  108.  REm. 

384.  Economics  of  Transportation.  Economic  aspects  of  the  transportation  industry  with 
special  emphasis  on  problems  of  regulation  and  public  policy.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/, 
to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  Harbeson,  Locklin. 

385.  Economic  Problems  of  Commercial  Air  Transport.  Study  of  air  transport  with 
particular  reference  to  questions  of  public  policy,  system  of  regulation,  and  regula- 
tory policy.  I;  3  hours,  or  i^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108. 
Locklin. 

386.  Current  Transportation  Problems.  An  analytical  and  critical  study  of  selected  prob- 
lems of  current  interest  in  transportation.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  384. 
Harbeson. 

388.  Economics  of  National  Security.  Analysis  of  economic  aspects  of  American  national 
security  in  relation  to  world  problems,  economic  problems  of  mobilization,  and  the 
impact  of  national  security  policies  on  the  economy.  Includes  problems  and  policies 
in  the  area  of  industrial  production,  economic  stabilization,  manpower  allocation, 
agriculture,  foreign  economic  warfare,  military  procurement,  and  facility  expan- 
sion. I,  II;   3  hours,  or  i/o  to   1   unit.  Prerequisite:   Economics   102  and  103,  or  108. 

389.  Public  Policy  Relating  to  Competition  and  Monopoly.  The  organization  and  tactics 
of  market  control,  the  development  of  antitrust  law  and  policy,  public  policy  re- 
garding competitive  practices,  special  policies  applying  to  natural  resource  industries, 
and  regulated  monopoly  and  government  ownership  as  alternatives  to  the  antitrust 
approach.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Econoinics  102  and  103,  or  108. 
Harbeson. 

390.  Economics  of  Communications  I.  Same  as  Journalism  390.  Economic  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  public  means  of  commimication:  telephone,  telegraph,  the  postal  serv- 
ice, the  various  forms  of  radio  broadcasting  including  FM,  television,  and  facsimile, 
and  the  use  of  radio  for  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  transportation,  protective  services, 
etc.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  ^^  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108. 
Smvthe. 

391.  Economics  of  Communications  II.  Same  as  Journalism  391.  Economic  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  following  means  of  communication:  motion  pictures,  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  books.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and 
103,  or  108.  Smythe. 

EDUCATION 

(Including  Agricultural  Education  and  Industrial  Education) 

Professors:  W.  B.  Spalding  (Dean  of  the  College  of  Education),  K.  D.  Benne, 
T.  E.  Benner,  G.  M.  Blair,  R.  B.  Browne,  R.  W.  Burnett,  A.  W.  Cleven- 
GER,  F.  G.  Cornell,  L.  J.  Cronbach,  J.  J.  DeBoer,  G.  P.  Devoe,  A.  F. 
Dodge  (Emeritus),  E.  W.  Dolch,  F.  H.  Finch,  C.  R.  Griffith,  H.  M.  Ham- 
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LIN,  H.  C.  Hand,  W.  V.  Kaulfers,  S.  A.  Kirk,  A.  B.  Mays,  W.  S.  Monroe 
(Emeritus),  P.  V.  Miller,  C.  W.  Odell,  E.  F.  Potthoff,  E.  H.  Reeder, 
C.  W.  Sanford,  J.  H.  Shores,  R.  H.  Simpson,  B.  O.  Smith,  D.  VV.  Snader. 
W.  Van  Til,  Letitia  Walsh,  O.  F.  Weber. 

Associate  Professors:  C.  M.  Allen,  A.  W.  Anderson,  L.  B.  Fisher,  Wf.  E.  Har- 
NiSH,  J.  T.  Hastings,  K.  B.  Henderson,  M.  K.  Humble,  M.  R.  Karnes, 
C.  G.  Knapp,  Liesette  J.  McHarry,  W.  P.  McLure,  A.  W.  Nolan 
(Emeritus)  ,  M.  M.  Ohlsen,  H.  A.  Schultz,  Celia  B.  Stendler,  M.  R. 
Sumption,  H.  D.  Trimble,  L.  J.  Trump,  Velma  K.  Wilson,  H.  S.  Zim. 

Assistant  Professors:  G.  F.  Anderson,  D.  P.  Ausubel,  F.  P.  Barnes,  W.  W. 
Charters,  R.  N.  Evans,  G.  C.  Finlay,  N.  L.  Gage,  Mable  R.  Hagan,  C.  R. 
Hill,  M.  Horwitz,  G.  O.  Johnson,  Nell  Johnston  (Emerita) ,  R.  S. 
Jones,  G.  C.  Kettelkamp,  W.  Kuhn,  Florence  M.  Lawson  (Emerita). 
W.  M.  Lifton,  W.  E.  Martin,  F.  McMurray,  L.  E.  Metcalf,  L.  J.  Phipps. 
R.  E.  PiNGRY,  G.  W.  Reagan,  Anna  B.  Robinson,  Marjorie  J.  Schaeve, 
W.  O.  Stanley,  J.  N.  Weiss. 

Associate:  H.  H.  Braucher  (Emeritus). 

Instructors:  Catherine  D.  Adams,  G.  Z.  Barnett,  Hazel  Bothwell,  Marjorie 
Brown,  Margarete  Cantrall,  Pauline  E.  Changnon,  Susan  Crain, 
Dorothy  L.  Demers,  N.  E.  Dilley,  R.  P.  Frazier,  C.  W.  Frothing- 
ham,    E.    L.    Gaier,   J.    W.    Hanson,    K.    L.    Husbands,    D.    J.    Inabnit, 

C.  E.  Johnson,  E.  Johnson,  Gladys  L.  Jones,  F.  Keagle,  Colleen  J.  Kirk, 

D.  R.  Krathwohl,  a.  H.  Krebs,  A.  M.  Lashbrook,  I.  Lazar,  M.  Lewen- 
STEiN,  Audrey  H.  Lindsey,  J.  E.  McClellan,  R.  Miller,  Mildred  J.  Moore, 
Betty  J.  Owen,  L.  V.  Peterson,  R.  E.  Potter,  Elsie  Roertgen,  W.  H. 
Schuetz,  R.  E.  Schultz,  M.  J.  Scott,  R.  F.  Seaman,  Elizabeth  J.  Simpson, 
W.  R.  Slothower,  C.  R.  Stafford,  L.  Walter,  D.  Ward,  E.  Weir,  W.  L. 
Winnett,  Wilma  Wohler,  N.  Young,  Metta  Zahorsky. 

Assistants:  C.  H.  Baumgardner,  M.  Beberman,  C.  A.  Beseman,  J.  J.  Blindt, 
R.  R.  Broda,  E.  S.  Brown,  R.  K.  Brown,  C.  Burleson,  Opal  W.  Burleson, 
K.  W.  DicKMAN,  Dora  Damrin,  L.  M.  Dunn,  J.  P.  Dyke,  Mary  E.  Ehart, 
R.  Erdman,  R.  V.  ExLiNE,  E.  Foreman,  Muriel  H.  Friedman,  Shin  Goo, 
G.  R.  Gredler,  G.  V.  Guy,  Ruby  Mae  Holden,  R.  H.  Holtzman,  W.  A. 
Jenkins,  R.  P.  Kropp,  J.  L.  Landes,  J.  J.  Laska,  D.  S.  Leeds,  M.  Lieber- 
man,  C.  M.  Lindvall,  W.  D.  McNeill,  B.  Mehl,  Elizabeth  Mitchell, 
R.  B.  Mudge,  M.  C.  Oelke,  J.  C.  Payne,  O.  E.  Pittenger,  C.  D.  Platte, 
M.  A.  Poole,  T.  Porowski,  T.  B.  Porter,  D.  M.  Prince,  Meriam  Rosen, 
J.  L.  Saupe,  H.  Schiff,  G.  G.  Shafer,  J.  H.  Sloss,  Sicily  Ann  Smedsvik, 
L.  J.  Smith,  E.  C.  Swadley,  R.  M.  Tomlinson,  R.  F.  Tonigan,  E.  Wahl, 
W.  G.  Warrington. 

Courses  for   Undergraduates 

101.  Nature  of  the  Teaching  Profession:  An  Orientation  Course.  Tliis  course  is  designed 
to  help  the  student  get  answers  to  the  questions:  "What  does  education  in  its  various 
branches  have  to  offer?"  and  "What  preparation  in  general  education,  subject 
matter  fields,  and  professional  education  is  required  or  desirable?"  Through  an 
extensive  testing  and  counseling  program  this  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student 
evaluate  his  potentialities  and  problems  with  reference  to  becoming  a  teacher.  I,  II; 
2.  Finlay,  Hand. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

201.  Foundations  of  American  Education.  A  study  of  contemporary  American  publi 
education  in  the  setting  of  current  American  culture.  Confusions  and  issues  witi 
respect  to  the  school  program,  its  purposes,  its  content,  its  methods,  and  its  organiza- 
tion are  related  to  confusions  and  issues  with  respect  to  .social,  economic,  and 
political  purposes  and  organizations,  both  domestic  and  international.  An  attempt 
is  made  through  the  study  of. these  relationships  to  clarify  the  contemporary  social 
functions  of  the  American  school  and  teaching  profession.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  100;  Education  101;  registration  in  Education  230  or  240.  Smith, 
Stanley. 
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211.  Educational  Psychology.  1  he  basic  undergraduate  course  in  psychology  of  education 
for  prospective  teachers.  Materials  and  principles  from  the  various  areas  of  psy- 
chology (mental  hygiene,  psychology  of  learning,  etc.)  are  applied  to  the  practical 
problems  of  teaching.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  100.  Blair,  Grain,  Cronbach, 
DoLCH,  Gage,  Jones,  Martin,  Simpson. 

218.  Remedial   Reading   in    the    Elementary    School.    I;    3.    Prerequisite:    Education    211, 

DOLCH. 

219.  Remedial  Reading  in  the  High  School.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Education  211.  Dolch. 

220.  Educational  Practice  in  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children.  A  course  in  practice 
teaching  providing  teaching  experience  with  exceptional  children.  I,  II;  2  to  5. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  consent  of  department;  sufficient  hours  of  backgroimd 
courses.  Johnson,  Kirk,  and  others. 

230.  Principles  of  Elementary  Education.  Application  of  general  considerations  of  the 
role  of  American  public  education  in  current  American  culture  to  elementary  edu- 
cation. Attention  is  given  to  basic  principles  underlying  the  selection  of  aims,  con- 
tent, programs,  and  methods  for  elementary  schools.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Education 
101;  registration  in  Education  201.  Barnes,  Shores,  Lazar. 

231.  Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Education  100, 
109,  and  230;  registration  in  Education  220  or  232.  Barnes,  Shores. 

232.  Educational  Practice  in  Elementary  Education.  A  course  in  practice  teaching  to  meet 
certification  requirements  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  school.  I,  II;  2  to  5. 
Prerequisite:  Education  230;  senior  standing.  Barnes,  Husbands,  Johnson. 

233.  Development  of  Teaching  Units  in  the  Elementary  School.  Techniques  for  the 
development  of  teaching  units  as  a  method  of  improvement  of  instruction  in  the 
elementary  school.  1,  II;  2.  Zim. 

234.  Science  in  the  Elementary  School.  The  role  of  science  in  the  elementary  school  and 
in  the  lives  of  children.  Experiences,  techniques,  and  organization  of  science  content 
in  primary,  intermediate,  and  upper  grades.  No  science  background  is  assumed  and 
no  attempt  is  made  to  cover  content.  Opportunity  for  laboratory  and  field  experi- 
ences and  demonstrations  of  materials  of  value  in  science  teaching.  I,  II;  3.  Zim. 

235.  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School.  A  course  to  help  prospective 
elementary  teachers  to  develop  concepts  with  reference  to  the  function  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  in  the  development  of  social  ideas  and  ideals  with  children. 
Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  social  studies  as  the  core  of  the  elementary 
school  curriculum.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Education  101;  junior  standing.  Reeder. 

236.  Child  Development  for  Elementary  Teachers.  A  study  of  child  growth  and  develop- 
ment designed  particularly  for  those  preparing  to  teach  in  the  elementary  school. 
Special  emphasis  given  to  the  significance  of  the  developmental  process  for  educa- 
tional programs  and  procedures.  Systematic  experience  in  studying  and  evaluating 
children's  behavior  and  in  handling  children.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  100. 
Lazar,  Martin. 

237.  Child  Development  for  Elementary  Teachers.  Continuation  of  Education  236.  I,  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Education  236.  Lazar,  Martin. 

240.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  Designed  to  provide  each  specialized  educational 
worker  with  a  common  orientation  as  to  the  major  responsibilities  of  the  public 
school  as  a  unit  and  his  own  specialized  responsibilities  and  problems  within  the 
framework  of  the  total  educational  enterprise.  Sections  in  this  course  will,  insofar  as 
possible,  be  organized  according  to  the  student's  teaching  major.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequi- 
site: Psychology  100;  Education  101;  registration  in  Education  201.  Burnett, 
DeBoer,  Finlay,  Hand,  Henderson,  Kaulfers,  Snader,  Van  Til. 

Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School.  Methods  of  instruction.  I,  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Education  240;  registration  in  Education  242.  Staff. 

Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education.  A  course  in  practice  teaching  to  meet 
certification  requirements  for  teaching  in  secondary  schools.  Application  for  a  prac- 
tice teaching  assignment  must  be  made  in  March  of  the  year  prior  to  the  academic 
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year  assignment  is  desired.  I,  11;  2  to  5.  Prerequisite:  Education  240;  senior  standing. 
Staff. 

247.  Teaching  of  Speech.  Same  as  Speech  247.  A  study  of  methods  and  materials  used  in 
teaching  speech  in  the  high  school.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  3.5  grade 
average.  Mueller. 

291.  Thesis.  1;  2.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Spalding  and  others. 

292.  Thesis.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Spalding  and  others. 

Courses  for  Graduates   and  Advanced   Undergraduates 

300.  The  History  of  Education.  Brief,  introductory  summary  of  ancient  and  medieval 
education  followed  by  a  more  extended  study  of  educational  developments  since  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  Special  emphasis  placed  on  the  relation  of  educational  trends  to 
broader  social,  economic,  political,  and  intellectual  movements.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/o 
unit.  Anderson. 

301.  Philosophy  of  Education.  Based  on  a  careful  and  critical  reading  of  selected  chapters 
from  John  Dewey's  Democracy  and  Education.  Designed  to  tlevelop  competencies 
in  (1)  locating  and  criticizing  basic  assumptions  of  an  educational  argument,  (2) 
examining  and  criticizing  basic  assumptions  about  educational  purposes  and  prac- 
tices, and  (3)  examining  and  testing  systematic  relationships  between  educational 
ideas  and  assumptions,  etc.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Benne,  McMurray,  Smith, 
.Stanley. 

302.  History  of  American  Education.  The  development  of  theory  and  practice  in  Ameri- 
can education  in  relation  to  political,  social,  and  cultural  developments.  I,  II;  2  hours, 
or  1/2  unit.  Anderson. 

303.  Comparative  Education.  General  foundations  course  designed  to  contribute  to  pro- 
fessional competence  in  dealing  with  those  educational  problems  requiring  an  under- 
standing of  the  relationship  of  education  to  a  particular  society.  A  study  of  selected 
national  systems  of  education  in  their  differing  cultural  settings.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or 
1/^  unit.  Kaulfers. 

304.  Social  Foundations  of  Education.  An  introductory  survey  of  the  interrelationship 
between  school  and  society  and  of  the  impact  on  public  education  of  the  major 
social  trends  and  forces  operating  in  our  society.  Designed  to  develop  competencies 
in  (1)  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  culture  in  shaping  both  human  personality 
and  social  institutions,  (2)  evaluating  the  effects  of  the  various  welfare  and  class 
levels  in  the  United  States  on  the  lives  of  children  and  adults  and  on  the  work  of  the 
school,  and  (3)  understanding  major  elements  operating  in  the  social  crisis  of  our 
time  and  the  impact  of  these  elements  on  education.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Benne, 
Stanley. 

311.  Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers.  A  consideration  of  learning  situations  in  the 
light  of  psychological  findings  and  concepts.  Development  of  a  theory  of  learning, 
and   its  application   to  the   teaching  of  attitudes,  skills,  and   understandings.  I,  II; 

2  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Preretjuisite:  Education  211,  and  practice  teaching  or  teaching 
experience.  Blair,  Cronbach,  Jones,  Pottiioff,  Simpson,  Woodman. 

312.  Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School.  A  consideration  of  social  and  emotional  adjustment. 
Study  of  normal  personality,  integration,  feelings  of  inferiority,  adjustment  mecha- 
nisms, classroom  therapy,  behavior  disorders  in  children,  ami  introduction  to  meth- 
ods of  child  study  and  provision  for  emotionally  disturbed  children.  I,  II;. 2  hours, 
or  \/,  unit.  Prercciuisile:  Education  211,  and  practice  leaching  or  teaching  experience. 
Ausuiiii,,  Blair,  Horwitz,  Jones,  Poithoff,  Simpson. 

315.  Sociology  of  Education.  Same  as  Sociology  315.  Objective  comparative  study  of  edu- 
cation as  a  social  process  in  various  cultures  and  historical  periods,  with  main 
emphasis  on  present  education  in  countries  which  share  ^Vcsle^n  civilization.  1  or  II; 

3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prercfiuisite:  Sociology  100.  Siiini:LiR. 

317.  Exceptional  Children.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  children  who  deviate  from 
the   average  in   mental,   physical,  and  social   characteristics.  The  course  includes  a 
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study  of  the  characteristics  of  such  chiMren  and  the  adaptation  of  educational 
procedures  to  their  abilities  and  disabilities.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  100.  Johnson,  Kirk. 
.^18.  Workshop  and  Laboratory  in  Education  of  Exceptional  Children.  Observation  of 
special  laboratory  classes  of  various  types  of  exceptional  children;  group  discussions; 
conferences  with  specialists  as  consultants;  work  on  a  project  of  particular  concern 
to  the  individual  student.  S;  4  hours,  or  I  unit  for  four  weeks;  8  hours,  or  2  units  for 
eight  weeks.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

319.  Special  Education  of  the  Deaf.  Survey  of  the  curriculum  and  techniques  in  pre- 
schools,  kindergartens,  and  primary  and  intermediate  levels  as  applied  to  the  hard- 
of-hearing,  deafened,  and  deaf  child.  A  study  of  sense  training,  lip  reading,  vocabulary 
development,  reading  techniques,  language  and  speech  development,  auditory 
training,  and  curriculum  construction.  I;  5  hours,  or  1  to  ll^  units.  Prerequisite: 
First  three  years  of  curriculum  for  teachers  of  the  deaf,  or  equivalent. 

320.  Special  Education  of  the  Deaf.  Continuation  of  Education  319.  II;  5  hours,  or  1  to 

2  units.  Prerequisite:  Education  319. 

321.  Care  and  Education  of  Orthopedically  Handicapped  Children.  Survey  of  orthopedic 
handicaps  in  children,  psychological  and  social  effects  of  such  handicaps,  and  the 
kinds  of  schools  and  services  provided  for  the  education  of  the  various  types  of 
crippled  children.  The  education  of  the  cerebral  palsied  child  is  emphasized.  S;  4 
hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  A  teacher's  certificate,  or  senior  standing,  or  a  major  in 
some  area  of  special  education. 

322.  Psychology  and  Education  of  the  Mentally  Handicapped.  A  study  of  the  social,  emo- 
tional, physical,  and  learning  characteristics  of  mentally  handicapped  children; 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  differentiation;  educational  organization  and  teaching 
techniques  employed  for  their  rehabilitation.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/,  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Education  231;  senior  standing.  Johnson. 

323.  Psychology  and  Education  of  the  Mentally  Handicapped.  Continuation  of  Educa- 
tion 322,  with  emphasis  on  curriculum.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  Educa- 
tion 322.  Johnson. 

324.  Mental  and  Educational  Measurement  of  Exceptional  Children.  Designed  to  develop 
an  imderstanding  of  and  ability  to  interpret  the  results  of  psychological  and  edu- 
cational tests.  Practice  is  provided  in  test  administration,  with  emphasis  on  diagnosis 
and  problems  encoimtered  in  testing  acoustically  handicapped,  orthopedically  handi- 
capped,  visually   handicapped,  mentally   handicapped,  and  defective  of  speech.  II; 

3  hours,  or  i/o  luiit.  Prerequisite:  Education  317,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Kirk. 

336.  Primary  Reading.  Critical  evaluation  of  current  schools  of  thought  with  regard  to 
the  teaching  of  reading  and  an  analysis  of  the  concept  of  learning  as  well  as  the 
meaning  of  reading  upon  which  each  school  is  based.  Attention  is  given  to  reading 
as  a  part  of  the  total  growth  process  of  the  child  and  to  knowledge  of  methods  and 
materials  used  in  teaching  beginning  reading.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/,  unit.  Prerecjui- 
site:  Education  101,  201,  and  230.  Steniiler. 

337.  Art  Education  in  the  Elementary  School.  Methods,  plans,  and  materials  for  teaching 
art  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total  educational  program  in  the  elementary  school. 
I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  Education  101,  201,  and  230.  Frothingham, 

SCHULTZ. 

354.  Audio-Visual  Materials  and  Problems.  Audio-visual  materials  will  be  examined 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  effectiveness  and  possible  utilization  in  the  school 
program.  Recent  investigations  on  materials  and  methods  of  presentation  will  be 
studied  to  ascertain  their  pedagogical  implications.  The  technical  and  administrative 
problems  of  integrating  audio-visuals  into  the  school  curriculimi  are  considered.  I, 
II;  3  hours,  or  \/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  Education  211,  231,  or  241;  senior  standing. 
Peterson. 

370.  Agricultural  Education  for  First-Year  Teachers.  Specific  help  with  the  problems 
of  beginning  teachers.  Campus  meetings  in  August  and  November.  Other  meetings 
in  centers  in  the  state  convenient  to  first-year  teachers.  Visits  by  instructor  to  schools 
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in  which  first-year  teachers  are  employed.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Educa- 
tion 276  and  277.  Phipps. 

381.  Principles  of  Vocational  Education.  Study  of  basic  concepts  and  practices  of  modern 
vocational  education.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Mays. 

383.  Problems  of  Industrial  Education.  A  survey  of  the  problems  and  practices  of  the 
several  phases  of  industrial  education.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Mays. 

385.  Principles  of  Vocational  Guidance.  Basic  concepts  and  practices  of  vocational  guid- 
ance in  public  schools.  What  the  teachers  can  do  in  vocational  guidance.  I,  II;  3 
hours,  or  1  unit.  Mays. 

390.  Elements  of  Educational  Statistics.  Designed  for  terminal  value  for  professional 
training  of  students  not  intending  to  pursue  advanced  graduate  work,  and  for  intro- 
ductory value  for  students  continuing  graduate  study  in  education.  The  course  in- 
cludes descriptive  statistics,  the  nature  of  measurement  in  education,  introduction  to 
regression,  correlation  analysis,  statistical  inference,  and  the  presentation  and  in- 
terpretation of  statistical  data  in  educational  literature.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit. 
Odell. 

391.  Introduction  to  Evaluation.  Practice  and  demonstration  of  the  techniques  of  meas- 
urement with  particular  emphasis  on  their  relation  to  the  principles  of  educational 
evaluation  and  to  a  technique  of  curriculum  development.  The  student  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  practice  the  techniques  in  his  major  field.  Such  topics  as  certain 
relevant  statistical  concepts,  the  planning  of  a  school  evaluation  program,  and  the 
use  of  standardized  achievement  tests  are  also  considered.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit. 
Hastings. 

AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

276.  Practice  in  Agricultural  Education.  Supervised  experience  in  the  work  of  a  teacher 
of  vocational  agriculture  during  a  six-weeks  period;  planning  programs  of  agricultural 
education;  teaching  high  school,  young  farmer,  and  adult-farmer  classes;  providing 
facilities;  evaluating  outcomes;  supervising  practice;  advising  school-sponsored  or- 
ganizations; counseling  students;  keeping  records  and  making  reports.  I,  II;  5. 
Prerequisite:  Education  201,  211,  and  240;  registration  in  Agricultural  Education  277. 
Deyoe,  Phipps,  Weiss. 

277.  Programs  and  Procedures  in  Agricultural  Education.  Preparation  for  a  successful 
experience  in  practice  teaching  and  for  beginning  work  as  a  teacher  of  vocational 
agriculture.  Procedures  in  planning  a  community  program  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion; teaching  high  school,  young  farmer,  and  adult-farmer  classes;  providing  facili- 
ties; evaluating  outcomes;  supervising  practice;  advising  school-sponsored  organiza- 
tions; counseling  students;  keeping  records  and  making  reports.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite: 
Education  201,  211,  and  240;  registration  in  Agricultural  Education  277.  Devoi, 
Phipps,  Weiss. 

INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

181.  Industrial  Arts.  Beginning  course  in  woodwork  problems  of  shopwork  in  wood  and 
related  technical  material  for  shop  teachers.  I,  II;  4.  Humble,  Karnes. 

182.  Advanced  Course  in  Woodwork.  Advanced  course  in  design  and  construction  of 
woodwork  projects  with  related  technical  information.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Indus- 
trial Education  181.  Humble,  Karnes. 

183.  The  General  Shop.  Problems  and  projects  of  the  general  shop.  Exercises,  projects, 
and  problems  in  sheet  metal,  electrical  work,  and  bench  metal  work.  11;  4.  Karnes. 
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184.  Advanced  Metal  Work,  Advanced  course  in  sheet  metal  and  bench  metal  work.  I;  4. 
Prerequisite:  Industrial  Education  183.  Karnes. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

381.  Principles  of  Vocational  Education.  Same  as  Education  381.  Study  of  basic  concepts 
and  practices  of  modern  vocational  education.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Mays. 

383.  Problems  of  Industrial  Education.  Same  as  Education  383.  A  survey  of  the  problems 
and  practices  of  the  several  phases  of  industrial  education.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit. 
Mays. 

385.  Principles  of  Vocational  Guidance.  Same  as  Education  385.  Basic  concepts  and  prac- 
tices of  vocational  guidance  in  public  schools.  What  the  teachers  can  do  in  voca- 
tional guidance.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Mays. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professors:  J.  D.  Ryder  (Head  of  Department),  W.  L.  EvERirr,  M.  A.  Faucetf, 
G.  H.  Fett,  V.  P.  Hessler,  E.  C.  Jordan,  C.  A.  Keener,  A.  R.  Knight, 
J.  O.  Kraehenbuehl,  E.  B.  Paine  (Emeritus),  M.  B.  Reed,  E.  A.  Reid, 
J.  K.  Tuthill,  J.  T.  Tykociner  (Emeritus). 

Associate  Professors:  L.  B.  Archer,  W.  L.  Emery,  H.  N.  Hayward,  M.  S.  Helm, 
H.  W.  Horn,  T.  A.  Murrell,  C.  C.  Nash,  G.  R.  Peirce,  P.  F.  Schwarzlose, 
C.  E.  Skroder,  H.  M.  Von  Foerster,  N.  Wax,  J.  E.  Williams. 

Assistant  Professors:  W.  G.  Albright,  D.  S.  Babb,  A.  D.  Bailey,  J.  A.  Barkson, 
P.  A.  Bauman,  L.  R.  Bloom,  W.  H.  Byers,  M.  H.  Crothers,  E.  F.  DeMers, 
C.  E.  Drumheller,  p.  R.  Egbert,  R.  S.  Elliott,  W.  J.  Fry,  D.  F.  Hang, 
J.  W.  Hoffman,  P.  K.  Hudson,  M.  S.  McVay,  W.  E.  Miller,  R.  H.  Nau, 
J.  P.  Neal,  H.  K.  Polk,  R.  M.  Wainwright,  H.  D.  Webb,  E.  K.  Weise. 

Associates:  E.  W.  Ernst,  J.  E.  Etter,  F.  J.  Fry,  E.  C.  Hayden,  D.  F.  Hols- 
houser,  J.  J.  Myers,  G.  A.  Petticrevv. 

Instructors:  L.  O.  Brown,  A.  S.  Chodakowski,  C.  L.  Coates,  M.  Gilden, 
C.  V.  Jakowatz,  J.  U.  Jeffries,  H.  W.  Katz,  I.  Kaufman,  H.  E.  Koenig, 
G.  D.  McMuLLEN,  B.  Silverman,  B.  Smith,  S.  W.  Tehon,  R.  E.  Wendt, 
B.  J.  Wilson. 

Assistants:  J.  M.  Anderson,  M.  C.  Andrews,  M.  L.  Babcock,  A.  J.  Barrett, 
R.  E.  Br.'VNdes,  H.  C.  Brearley,  H.  A.  Brust,  K.  R.  Brunn,  K.  N.  Burns, 
R.  W.  Burtness,  W.  W.  Cannon,  M.  S.  Casler,  M.  Christensen,  W.  H. 
Christoffers,  G.  L.  Ci^rk,  R.  P.  Colbert,  W.  F.  DeBoice,  R.  H.  DuHamel, 
F.  Dunn,  M.  L.  Embree,  M.  Fisher,  K.  Fong,  V.  J.  Fowler,  S.  K.  Ghandhi, 
R.  E.  GoROZDOS,  C.  W.  GusTAFSON,  R.  C.  Hansen,  C.  H.  A.  Heitzebfrg, 
N.  Holonyak,  L.  L.  Howard,  R.  F.  Hyneman,  C.  T.  A.  Johnk,  G.  P. 
Kafalas,  B.  D.  Kirkwood,  J.  F.  Koenig,  G.  Kvitek,  I.  A.  Lesk,  R.  T. 
Loewe,  J.  W.  McNabb,  T.  R.  O'Meara,  B.  R.  Myers,  R.  C.  Price,  J.  A. 
Saloom,  P.  D.  Smith,  R.  S.  Smith,  E.  M.  Stryker,  K.  Toman,  R.  A. 
Torkildsen,  W.  Welkowitz,  C.  R.  Williams,  H.  S.  Wu,  N.  Yaru. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

114.  Wiring  and  niumination.  Fundamentals  of  commercial  and  industrial  illumination 
and  wiring  practice.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

126.  Electric  Circuits  and  Fields.  Study  of  units  and  relations  in  electric  and  magneiic 
circuits  and  fields.  Basic  concepts  of  circuit  parameters.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Physics 
103;  Mathematics  132;  credit  or  registration  in  Physics  104  and  Mathematics  142. 
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Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates  | 

202.  Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Circuits  and  Machines.  Fundamental  principles  of 
electric  circuits  and  machines.  For  students  in  aeronautical,  construction  and  drain- 
age option  of  agricultural,  ceramic,  civil,  and  metallurgical  engineering.  I,  II;  2. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  103  and  104;  Mathematics  147  or  142;  credit  or  registration  in 
Electrical  Engineering  203. 

203.  Direct  and  Alternating  Circuits  and  Machines  Laboratory.  To  accompany  Electrical 
Engineering  202.  1,  11;  1.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing 202. 

204.  Applications  of  Electrical  Equipment.  Applications  of  electricity  for  industrial  uses. 
For  students  in  ceramic  and  metallurgical  engineering.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Elec- 
trical Engineering  202  and  203;  credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  205. 

205.  Electrical  Equipment  Laboratory.  To  accompany  Electrical  Engineering  204.  I,  II;  1. 
Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  204. 

216.  Transit  Engineering.  The  application  of  electricity  to  the  transportation  systems. 
I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  202,  306,  or  320,  and  203,  307,  or  321. 
TuTHiLL  and  others. 

217.  Electrical  Measurements.  A  survey  of  devices  and  methods  of  electrical  measure- 
ments for  students  with  a  limited  background  in  electrical  engineering.  I;  3.  Prerequi- 
site: Electrical  Engineering  202  and  203. 

256.  Methods  and  Problems  in  Communication  Engineering  I.  Application  of  higher 
mathematics  to  the  solution  of  engineering  problems  in  communication  circuits  and 
field  theories.  Solutions  of  non-linear  electrical  and  magnetic  systems.  Designed  as  an 
elective  for  students  in  electrical  engineering,  communications,  and  engineering 
physics.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  345;  Electrical  Engineering  340  and  341; 
consent  of  instructor. 

258.  Methods  and  Problems  in  Communication  Engineering  IL  Applications  of  higher 
mathematics  to  the  solution  of  engineering  problems  in  communication  circuits  and 
problems  in  theories.  Solutions  of  non-linear  electrical  and  magnetic  systems.  De- 
signed as  an  elective  for  students  in  electrical  engineering  communications  and 
engineering  physics.   II;   3.   Prerequisite:    Electrical  Engineering  256. 

260.  Fundamentals  of  Illumination.  Fundamentals  of  illumination  engineering  design  and 
practice.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  126;  Mathematics  142;  Physics 
104. 

268.  Fundamentals  of  Illumination  Engineering.  Fundamentals  of  sources,  point  and  sur- 
face illumination  and  design.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  electrical 
engineering. 

271.  Electrical  Engineering  Problems.  I,  11;  1  to  3.  Prerequisite:  Approved  written 
application  to  department. 

272.  Electrical  Engineering  Problems.  I,  II;  1  to  3.  Prerequisite:  Approved  written  ap- 
plication to  department. 

288.  Economic  Aspects  of  Engineering.  Fundamental  principles  of  engineering  economy. 
1,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  electrical  engineering;  Electrical  Engi- 
Mccriug  320. 

290.  Seminar.  Papers  and  discussions  of  current  engineering  topics.  I,  II;  no  credit. 
Prcrecpiisitc:  Senior  standing  in  electrical  engineering. 

292.  Seminar.  Papers  and  discussions  of  current  engineering  topics.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing  in  electrical  engineering. 

297.  Thesis.  Preliminary  reading  and  investigation.  I;  0  to  3. 

298.  Thesis.  Continuation  of  Electrical  Engineering  297.  Completion  of  thesis.  II;  0  to  3. 

299.  Inspection  Trip.  I;  no  credit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  electrical  engineering. 
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Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

306.  Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Circuits.  Fundamental  electric  and  magnetic  units; 
direct  and  alternating  current  circuit  analysis;  complex  numbers  and  vector  diagram 
solutions.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  0  to  34  unit.  Prerequisite:  Physics  103  and  104;  Mathe- 
matics 142  or  147;  credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  307. 

307.  Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Laboratory.  Circuits  laboratory  to  accompany  Elec- 
trical Engineering  306.  I,  II;  1  hour,  or  0  to  14  imit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registra- 
tion in  Electrical  Engineering  306. 

308.  Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Apparatus.  Generators  and  motors,  transformers,  rec- 
tifiers, and  electronic  devices.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  0  to  34  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical 
Engineering  306  and  307;  credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  309. 

309.  Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Laboratory.  Machines  laboratory  to  accompany 
Electrical  Engineering  308.  I,  II;  1  hour,  or  0  to  14  imit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  regis- 
tration in  Electrical  Engineering  308. 

320.  Circuit  Analysis.  Detailed  and  analytical  solution  of  periodic  current  circuits;  net- 
works and  network  theorems;  coupled  circuits.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  0  to  1  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Electrical  Engineering  126;  Physics  104;  credit  or  registration  in  Mathematics 
341,  342,  343,  or  345,  and  Electrical  Engineering  321. 

321.  Circuit  Laboratory.  To  accompany  Electrical  Engineering  320.  I,  II;  1  hour,  or  0  to  i/^ 
imit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  320. 

322.  Circuit  Analysis.  Continuation  of  Electrical  Engineering  320.  Wave  analysis;  three- 
phase  circuits;  three-phase  power  and  energy  measurements;  symmetrical  components 
analysis;  filters;  transients.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  0  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engi- 
neering 320  and  321;  credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  323. 

323.  Circuit  Laboratory.  To  accompany  Electrical  Engineering  322.  I,  II;  1  hour,  or  0  to  I/4 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  320  and  321;  credit  or  registration  in  Elec- 
trical Engineering  322. 

327.  Theory  of  Measurements.  Precise  measurement  of  electrical  quantities  and  the  appli- 
cation of  measurement  theory  to  engineering  problems.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  0  to  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  322. 

330.  Electrical  Machinery.  Transformers  and  polyphase  induction  motors.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or 
0  to  34  vmit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  322  and  323;  credit  or  registration  in 
Electrical  Engineering  331. 

331.  Electrical  Machinery  Laboratoiy.  To  accompany  Electrical  Engineering  330.  I,  II;  1 
hour,  or  0  to  14  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering 
330. 

332.  Electrical  Machinery.  Synchronous  machines,  single-phase  motors,  direct-current  ma- 
chines, application.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  0  to  s/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering 
330  and  331;  credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  333. 

333.  Electrical  Machinery  Laboratory.  To  accompany  Electrical  Engineering  332.  I,  II;  1 
hour,  or  0  to  14  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering 
332. 

Electrical  Power  Apparatus.  Single  and  three-phase  transformers.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  0 
to  y^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  320  and  321;  credit  or  registration  in 
Electrical  Engineering  322  and  335. 

Electrical  Power  Apparatus  Laboratory.  To  accompany  Electrical  Engineering  334. 
I,  II;  1  hour,  or  0  to  14  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering 334. 

336.  Electrical  Power  Apparatus.  Synchronous  and  induction  generators  and  motors.  I,  II; 
4  hours,  or  0  to  y  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  334  and  335;  credit  or 
registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  337. 

337.  Electrical  Power  Apparatus  Laboratory.  To  accompany  Electrical  Engineering  336.  I, 
II;  2  hours,  or  0  to  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing 336. 
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338.  Electrical  Power  Apparatus.  Direct-current  generators  and  motors,  converters,  singlc- 
piiase  motors,  frequency  changcis,  duty  cycles.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  0  to  ^  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Electrical  Engineering  335  and  336;  credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing 338. 

339.  Electrical  Power  Apparatus  Laboratory.  To  accompany  Electrical  Engineering  338. 
I,  II;  I  hour,  or  0  to  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering 338. 

340.  Electronics.  High-vacuum  electron  tubes,  emission,  electron  ballistics,  tube  character- 
istics, equivalent  circuits,  linear  amplifier  circuits  and  characteristics,  gas  tubes,  photo- 
tubes. I,  II;  3  hours,  or  0  to  ^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  320  and  321; 
credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  341. 

341.  Electronics  Laboratory.  To  accompany  Electrical  Engineering  340.  I,  II;  1  hour,  or  0 
to  14  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  340. 

347.  Industrial  Electronics.  Feedback  systems,  rectifiers,  amplifiers,  controls,  elements  <>( 
design.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  0  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  340  and  341; 
credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  330  or  334. 

349.  Electron  Tube  Circuits.  Linear  and  nonlinear  amplifiers,  fundamentals  of  modula 
tion  and  detection,  oscillators,  rectifiers.  I,  II;  5  hours,  or  0  to  I  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Electrical  Engineering  322,  323,  340,  and  341;  credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  En- 
gineering 353. 

351.  Networks  and  Lines.  Reactance  networks,  general  transmission  lines,  equations,  low- 
loss  lines,  reflections.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  0  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing 320  and  321;  credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  322. 

353.  Radio  Circuits.  Impedance  transformation,  reactance  network  synthesis  as  applied  to 
radio  frequencies;  modulation  theory;  principles  of  receivers  and  transmitters.  I,  II; 
4  hours,  or  0  to  I  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  322,  340,  and  351;  credit 
or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  349. 

355.  Fields  and  Waves.  Theory  of  VHP  and  microwave  generators;  electromagnetic  fields, 
radiation  and  propagation  of  electromagnetic  energy,  radiating  systems.  I,  II;  4  hours, 
or  0  to  I  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  349  and  353. 

361.  Elements  of  Illuminating  Engineering  Design.  Application  of  the  fundamentals  of 
optics  and  light  to  developments  in  the  design  of  illumination  equipment  and  light- 
ing installations.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  0  to  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  132  and 
142;  Physics  104;  Electrical  Engineering  260. 

362.  Principles  of  Illuminating  Engineering.  Concept  and  units  in  light  calculations;  cal- 
culation of  illumination  from  point,  line,  and  surface  sources;  interpretation  of  pho- 
tometric and  test  data.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  0  to  y,  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engi- 
neering  120;  credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  363;  Mathematics  345; 
Physics  270. 

363.  Illumination  and  Photometry  Laboratory.  Photometry  and  illumination  measure- 
ments. I,  II;  1  hour,  or  0  to  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Electrical 
Engineering  362. 

364.  Illumination  Design  and  Economics.  Design  of  lighting  systems  for  natural  and  arti- 
ficial illumination;  applications  for  interiors  and  exteriors  in  both  commercial  and 
industrial  installations;  economic  studies;  design  of  reflectors  and  lighting  equipment. 
II;  4  hours,  or  0  to  :i4  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  362  and  363;  credit 
or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  365. 

365.  Illumination  Design  Laboratory.  To  accompany  Electrical  Engineering  364.  Checking 
and  constructing  equipment  and  installation  designs  in  lighting.  II;  1  hour,  or  0  to 
14   unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  364. 

366.  Illumination  Sources.  Study  of  natural  and  artificial  light  sources  covering  combus- 
tion, incandescent,  and  gaseous  lamps  with  emphasis  on  fundamental  laws;  radiation 
measurements  and  colorimetry.  II;  3  hours,  or  0  to  lyi,  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or 
registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  364  and  365. 
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374.  Electrical  Energy  Measurements,  System  Protection.  Transmission  equipment,  energy 
meters,  protective  relays.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  0  to  34  unit.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in 
Electrical  Engineering  334  and  375,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

375.  Energy  Measurement  and  Protection  Laboratory.  To  accompany  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing 374.  I,  II;  1  hour,  or  0  to  14  unit.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering 374. 

376.  Power  Circuit  Analysis.  Advanced  analysis  of  circuits  used  for  power  transmission  and 
distribution.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  0  to  I  imit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  322  and 
323. 

377.  Machine  Application  and  Control.  Analysis  of  electrical  machinery  applications;  con- 
trols. II;  3  or  4  hours,  or  0  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  336  and 
337;  credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  338. 

378.  Fundamentals  of  Power  Transmission  Engineering.  Fundamentals  of  electrical  and 
mechanical  design  of  power  transmission  systems.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  0  to  1  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  334  and  33.5. 

379.  Power  Transmission.  Advanced  analysis  of  electric  power  transmission  systems,  faults, 
stability.  II;  3  hours,  or  0  to  34  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  336,  377, 
and  378. 

381.  Pulse  Techniques.  Response  of  electrical  systems  to  repeated  transients.  I,  II;  4  hours, 
or  0  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  349  and  353. 

386.  Fundamentals  of  Servomechanisms.  Fundamental  knowledge  required  in  the  analysis 
of  servomechanisms  and  automatic  control  devices.  II;  4  hours,  or  0  to  1  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Senior  standing  in  electrical  engineering,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

387.  Electrical  Design.  Fundamental  principles  of  electrical  power  apparatus  design  with 
particular  application  to  transformers  and  generators.  Properties  of  materials  in  com- 
mon use;  construction  of  coils;  magnetic  attraction;  stored  energy;  field  mapping;  heat 
dissipation;  temperature  rise  and  rating  of  apparatus.  For  students  selecting  the  op- 
tion in  power.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  0  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  330 
and  331,  334  and  335. 

389.  Communication  Design.  Design,  construction,  and  complete  test  of  a  radio  trans- 
mitter or  receiver.  I,  II:  3  hours,  or  0  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering 
349  and  353. 


ENGINEERING 

Professors:  C.  H.  Casberg,  J.  S.  Crandeli,,  J.  O.  Draffin,  H.  H.  Jordan   (in 

charge),  L.  A.  Rose. 
Associate    Professors:    W.    W.    Hav,    E.    F.    Heaier,    L.    C.    Picage,    K.    A. 

WlNDESHEIM. 

Instructor:  R.  D.  Henson. 
Assistant:  G.  B.  Foster. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

140.  Transportation.  Transportation  systems;  history  and  technical  development  of  pipe 
lines,  rail,  highway,  waterway,  and  air  transport;  organization  and  interrelation.  I;  2. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Hav. 

141.  Transportation.  Continuation  of  Engineering  140.  Regulation  of  transportation  sys- 
tems: technical,  operating,  financial,  governmental;  government  versus  private  owner- 
ship and  operation;  technical  and  economic  problems  of  transport  systems;  labor  per- 
sonnel and  management  problems;  history  and  technical  development  of  city  transit 
systems.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Hay. 
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Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

216.  Engineering  Reports.  Study  and  practice  in  the  preparation  of  the  main  types  of  re- 
ports called  for  in  engineering  practice.  I,  II;  3.  Prerecjuisite:  An  elective  for  seniors; 
juniors  admitted  with  consent  of  instructor.  Foster,  Heater,  Rose,  Windesueim. 

220.  History  of  Engineering.  Study  of  the  important  elements  in  the  growth  of  the  art  and 
science  of  engineering  from  ancient  times  to  tlie  piesent;  lives  of  some  of  the  men 
who  have  been  leaders;  effect  of  engineering  on  the  social  conditions  of  the  various 
periods.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Drahtn. 

230.  Labor  Relations.  1  he  individual  and  his  coordination,  orientation,  and  maintenance 
in  the  group  and  in  the  business  organization.  The  service,  functions,  regidations, 
union  aspects,  wage-price  structure,  and  public  considerations  affecting  labor-manage- 
ment relationships  in  various  organizations.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in 
engineering,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Pigage. 

239.  Industrial  Development  and  Supervision.  Technological  influences  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  industry;  care,  inspection,  and  maintenance  of  plant,  equipment,  raw 
materials,  and  products;  reduction  of  costs;  safety  and  health  of  workers;  accident  and 
fire  prevention;  engineering  reports  and  job  analysis;  responsibilities  of  supervisors. 
I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Casberg. 

292.  Engineering  Law.  Contracts,  evidence,  torts,  equity,  real  property,  corporations, 
agency,  sales,  negotiable  instruments,  water  rights,  patent  rights,  special  assessments, 
contract  letting,  general  conditions.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  engineer- 
ing or  architecture.  Crandele,  Henson. 

ENGLISH 

(Including  English  Literature,  American  Literature,  Rhetoric  and  Composition, 

and  Business  English) 

Professors:  G.  N.  Ray  (Head  of  Department),  C.  R.  Anderson,  T.  W.  Baldwin, 
J.  W.  Beach  (Visiting),  E.  Bernbaum  (Emeritus),  J.  T.  Flanagan,  H.  F. 
Fletcher,  G.  T.  Flom  (Emeritus),  R.  A.  Gettmann,  M.  T.  Herrick, 
H.  N.  Hillebrand  (on  leave),  P.  N.  Landis,  H.  Larsen,  J.  J.  Parry,  C.  W. 
Roberts,  A.  W.  Secord,  R.  M.  SMrrn. 

Associate  Professors:  M.  S.  Goldman,  J.  N.  Hook,  B.  A.  Milligan,  C.  H. 
Shattuck,  Leah  F.  Trelease,  R.  B.  Weirick. 

Assistant  Professors:  Garreta  H.  Busey,  G.  B.  Evans,  Margaret  French, 
G.  P.  Haskell,  A.  G.  Holaday,  Cornelia  P.  Keli.ey,  Ruth  Kelso,  E.  G. 
Mathews,  Esther  H.  Rait,  Clarissa  Rinaker  (on  leave),  R.  W.  Rogers, 
G.  B.  Stillwell,  Caroline  F.  Tui>i>er  (Emcrita),  L.  C.  ^VARREN,  F.  W. 
Weeks. 

Instructors:  Helen  Beveridge,  Margarei  Bloom,  W.  E.  Buckler,  N.  P.  Davis, 
J.  A.  Hamilton,  B.  Harkness,  Lois  Hartley,  Effie  Hunt,  J.  K.  Quinn, 
H.  F.  Robins,  H.  VV.  Sargent,  J.  H.  Schacht,  A.  L.  Scott,  G.  Scouff.as, 
A.  SiiERBO,  W.  Stone,  F.  G.  Townsend,  W.  S.  Worden. 

Assistants:  J.  D.  Bailey,  J.  R.  Bash,  R.  W.  Barzak,  J.  E.  Bellamy,  Carol 
Erasure,  R.  G.  Brooks,  Marjorie  H.  Brown,  J.  Builaro,  G.  O.  Carey, 
J.  J.  Carroll,  W.  J.  Chamberi.in,  C.  E.  Ciiumi.ev,  W.  E.  Colburn,  T.  Cole- 
man, G.  S.  CoNKiN,  M.  A.  Crane,  H.  K.  Crocketi,  Elizabeth  M.  Crook, 
M.  M.  Culver,  J.  L.  Donovan,  Pauline  Drawver,  T.  H.  Driscoi.l,  J.  H. 
Dugas,  W.  E.  Edens,  J.  L.  Forbes,  J.  B.  Fosier,  Mary  A.  Foui.k,  R.  E. 
Freeman,  R.  R.  Card,  Katharine  T.  Gill,  J.  B.  Gleason,  Marjorie  Good- 
rich, S.  L.  Gross,  G.  B.  Hardy,  A.  Hayman,  F.  E.  Hazard,  Virginia 
Hegland,  V.  E.  Herder,  Mary  A.  Hussey,  F.  W.  Jauch,  G.  E.  Jones,  Julia 
D.  Knui'Pel,  R.  E.  Lambert,  R.  S.  Lfever,  J.  T.  Maguire,  T.  O.  Mali.ory, 
W.  C.  McAvoy,  D.  E.  McCoy,  Sonia  Miller,  F.  B.  Moake,  S.  Moss,  Iris 
D.  Mueller,  W.  B.  Newcomb,  Constance  Nicholas,  H.  K.  Nixon,  R.  H. 
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O'Bannon,  Dorothy  Odell,  R.  B.  Ogle,  R.  E.  O'Neill,  H.  E.  Pendleton, 
H.  Presley,  W.  D.  Randolph,  W.  H.  Reuter,  O.  L.  Rice,  J.  E.  Robinson, 

W.    C.    ROGAHN,   J.    S.    ROMINE,    E.    RoSENBERG,   D.    RUDOLl'H,    H.    F.    SaLFRNO, 

G.  A.  Sandersirom,  S.  K.  Shelton,  E.  H.  Siemons,  J.  H.  Smith,  J.  E. 
Smythe,  B.  a.  Sokoloff,  R.  L.  Stevens,  Margaret  O.  Stewart,  P.  R. 
Stewart,  W.  M.  Stringfellow,  A.  C.  Tillman,  W.  T.  Tucker,  L.  Wagy, 
S.  Warschausky,  G.  T.  Watkins,  J.  H.  Webb,  R.  Wiegand,  C.  T.  Wilkins, 
H.  W.  Wilson,  Verna  D.  Wittrock,  Dorothy  W.  Zimmerman,  Margaret 
B.  ZwicK. 

Requirements  for  L.A.S.  Students 

Major:  Twenty  hours  in  English  excluding  Rhetoric  100,  101,  102,  151,  200,  242,  271. 
272;  English  101,  102,  103,  121,  122,  291,  and  including  seventeen  hours  in  English  or  Amer- 
ican literature,  at  least  nine  of  which  must  be  chosen  from  the  advanced  groups. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  in  (a)  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  or  Portu- 
guese; or  (b)  in  any  two  of  those  languages;  or  (c)  in  one  of  those  languages  and  philosophy; 
or  (d)  in  one  of  those  languages  and  history;  or  (e)  in  history  and  philosophy;  or  (f)  pro- 
gram in  medieval  studies  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  the  Humanities.  No  language 
courses  may  be  regarded  as  satisfying  the  minor  requirements  if  they  are  excluded  from 
the  majors  of  the  language  departments,  with  the  exception  of  elementary  courses  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  French  103,  104,  Italian  103,  104,  and  Spanish  103  and  104.  At  least  eight  hours 
must  be  taken  in  each  subject,  if  two  are  chosen. 

English  majors  who  intend  to  teach  in  secondary  schools  must  see  the  adviser  on 
special  curriculum. 

Major  in  Composition:  See  page  343. 

ENGLISH   LITERATURE 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

103.  Introduction  to  Fiction.  Understanding  of  fiction  through  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  representative  poems.  I,  II;  3.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only 
2  hours  credit.  Credit  is  not  given  for  English  101,  102,  and  103  in  addition  to  Eng- 
lish 121  and  122.  This  course,  plus  English  102  and  103,  satisfies  the  humanities  re- 
quirement in  general  education.  Busey  (in  charge),  Harkness,  Landis,  Quinn,  Wei- 
rick,  Worden. 
l|  102.  Introduction  to  the  Drama.  Understanding  of  drama  through  the  reading  and  dis- 
cussion of  representative  plays.  The  reading  list  will  include  selections  from  Greek, 
Elizabethan,  and  modern  English,  continental,  and  American  drama.  I,  II;  3.  Stu- 
dents with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Credit  is  not  given  for 
English  101,  102,  and  103  in  addition  to  English  121  and  122.  This  course,  plus  Eng- 
lish 101  and  103,  satisfies  the  humanities  requirement  in  general  education.  Busev, 
Hamilton,  Haskell  (in  charge),  Rapp,  Rogers,  Sherbo,  Worden. 

103,  Introduction  to  Fiction.  Understanding  of  fiction  through  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  representative  short  stories  and  novels.  The  reading  list  will  include  Jane  Austen's 
Pride  and  Prejudice,  Balzac's  Pere  Goriot,  Dostoevski's  Crime  and  Punishment,  E. 
M.  Forster's  A  Passage  to  India,  and  Hemingway's  A  Farewell  to  Arms.  I,  II;  3. 
Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Credit  is  not  given 
for  English  101.  102,  and  103  in  addition  to  English  121  and  122.  This  course,  plus 
English  101  and  102,  satisfies  the  humanities  requirement  in  general  education.  Gett- 
mann,  Ray,  and  others. 

121.  Chief  English  Writers  Before  1800.  Canterbury  Tales,  Utopia,  three  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, Paradise  Lost,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Tom  Jones,  Life  of  Johnson,  Rasselas.  Par- 
ticularly recommended  for  students  in  professional  and  technical  courses,  such  as 
law,  medicine,  commerce,  engineering,  etc.  I,  II;  4.  Credit  is  not  given  for  English 
121  in  addition  to  English  101,  102,  and  103.  This  course,  plus  English  122,  satisfies 
the  humanities  requirement  in  general  education.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing, 
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or  exemption  from  Rhetoric  102.  Bellamy,  Brooks,  Drawver,  Evans,  Foster, 
French,  Hartley,  Hunt,  McAvoy,  McCoy,  Milmgan  (in  charge),  Rogers,  Scott, 
Sherbo,  Stillvvell,  Stone,  Warren. 

122.  Chief  English  Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Carlyle's  Pasl 
and  Present,  Arnold's  prose  and  poetry,  FitzGerald's  The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam, 
readings  from  T.  H.  Huxley,  Browning's  poems,  and  two  novels.  Particularly  recom- 
mended for  students  in  professional  and  technical  courses,  such  as  law,  medicine, 
commerce,  engineering,  etc.  I,  II;  4.  Credit  is  not  given  for  English  122  in  addition  to 
English  101,  102,  and  103.  This  course,  plus  English  121,  satisfies  the  humanities  re- 
quirement in  general  education.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing,  or  exemption 
from  Rhetoric  102.  Bailey,  Buckler,  Butler,  Dugas,  Foster,  French,  Harkness, 
Hartley,  Kelso,  McCoy,  Milligan  (in  charge),  Robins,  Townsend. 

131.  Introduction  to  Shakespeare.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing,  or  exemption 
from  Rhetoric  102.  Landis,  Shattuck,  Smith,  Warren. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

201.  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  English  literature. 
Fletcher. 

215.  English  Poetics.  A  study  of  the  nature  of  poetry,  of  the  history  and  theory  of  poetic 
forms,  and  of  the  more  important  metrical  patterns  in  English.  I;  2.  Goldman. 

231.     Shakespeare.  I,  II;  3.  Evans.  | 

235.  English  Drama  Previous  to  Shakespeare.  From  the  beginning  to  1600.  I  or  II;  3. 
Holaday. 

245.  English  Literature  from  1688  to  1789.  Swift,  Defoe,  Steele,  Addison,  Dryden,  Pope, 
Gray,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  etc.  I  or  II;  3.  Secord. 

246.  English  Literature  from  1789  to  1837.  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Keats.  I;  3.  Landis. 

251.  Great  Novelists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Defoe,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett, 
Sterne,  Goldsmith,  etc.  II;  3.  Secord. 

252.  Great  English  Novelists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Austen,  Scott,  Bronte,  Thackeray, 

Dickens,  Meredith,  James,  Hardy,  Conrad,  Eliot.  I  or  II;  3.  Gettmann. 

253.  Great  Foreign  Novelists  in  Relation  to  the  English  Novel.  Goethe,  Hugo,  Balzac, 
Flaubert,  Zola,  Turgenev,  Dostoevski,  Tolstoi.  I,  II;  3.  Geftmann. 

263.  Early  Victorian  Literature.  Victorian  literature  from  1832  to  1859.  I;  3.  Ray,  Town- 
send. 

264.  Victorian  Literature  from  1859  to  1901.  Browning,  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  Arnold,  Mor- 
ris, Pater,  Wilde,  Kipling.  II;  3.  Ray,  Townsend. 

265.  Tennyson  and  His  Contemporaries.  An  intensive  reading  of  the  principal  poems.  I; 
3.  Landis. 

266.  Browning.  An  intensive  reading  of  the  principal  poems.  II;  3.  Landis. 

273.  Poetry  Since  1920.  Investigation  of  the  ideas  and  methods  of  representative  British 
and  American  poets  from  1920  to  the  present  day.  I.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of 
English  literature.  Quinn. 

275.  A  Study  of  Biography.  A  study  of  biography  from  Boswcil  to  the  present  day,  in- 
tended primarily  for  the  general  reader.  II;  3.  Kfi.so. 

281.  Development  of  the  Modem  Drama.  Readings  and  lectures.  I,  II;  3.  Herrick,  Shat- 
tuck. 

291.  Teaching  of  English  Literature.  1;  2.  Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  of  English  literature. 
Hook. 

297.  Thesis  and  Honors.  1;  credit  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Warren 
and  others. 
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298.  Thesis  and  Honors.  II;  credit  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Warren 
and  others. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

311.     Chaucer.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/n  to  1  unit.  Stillwell. 

313.  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  literature  of  western  Europe 
from  1000  to  1500.  The  literary  background  and  the  literature  of  the  castle.  I;  3  hours, 
or  1/2  ^^  '  unit.  Parry. 

314.  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  literature  of  western  Europe 
from  1000  to  1500.  Lyric  poetry,  the  literature  of  the  cloister  and  the  tavern.  II;  3 
hours,  or  i/o  to  1  unit.  Parry. 

325.  English  Literature  from  1588  to  1660.  Survey  of  English  literature  of  the  Renaissance. 
Sidney,  Marlowe,  Donne,  Jonson,  Herrick,  Bacon,  Burton,  and  other  writers.  II;  3 
hours,  or  I/2  to  1  unit.  Milligan. 

326.  Spenser.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Goldman. 

336.  EngUsh  Drama  Exclusive  of  Shakespeare.  From  1600  to  1700.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1,4  to 
1  unit.  Herrick. 

338.  Tragedy.  Comparative  study  of  masterpieces  in  several  periods  of  Western  culture. 
Reading  and  discussion  of  ancient,  English  Elizabethan  and  Stuart,  and  more  recent 
drama.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/o  to  1  unit.  W^arren. 

342.  The  Poetry  of  Milton.  Origins,  forms,  artistic  and  ethical  values;  Milton's  place  in 
English  literary  history.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  imit.  Fletcher. 

346.  The  Age  of  Dryden.  A  study  of  Restoration  literature,  dramatic  and  non-dramatic, 
centered  around  Dryden.  I;  3  hours,  or  1/2  ^^  ^  unit.  Evans. 

347.  Alexander  Pope.  Pope's  prose  and  poetry,  together  with  selections  from  Pope's  classi- 
cal models  (in  translation).  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  ^°  ^  unit.  Rcxjers. 

349.  Dr.  Johnson  and  His  Circle.  The  principal  writings  of  Johnson,  Boswell,  Goldsmith, 
Reynolds,  Burke,  Gibbon,  and  Sheridan.  Lectures  will  establish  the  position  of 
Johnson's  circle  in  the  social  and  literary  life  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/,  ^^  ^  unit.  Rogers. 

351.  The  Mid-Victorian  Novel.  Thackeray,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Dickens,  George 
Eliot,  Trollope.  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  ^o  1  unit.  Ray. 

355.  Survey  of  English  Literature.  From  the  beginning  to  1700.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  French,  Holaday,  Milligan,  Parry,  Rogers. 

356.  Survey  of  English  Literature.  From  1700  to  1900.  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  to  1  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Senior  standing.  Holaday,  Parry,  Rogers. 

363.  Introduction  to  Comparative  Literature.  Same  as  German  363.  A  comparative  study 
of  great  books  in  Greek,  Roman,  Italian,  and  Spanish  literature.  I;  3  hours,  or  14 
unit.  Goldman,  Hamilton,  Holaday,  Landis,  Rapp,  Van  Horne,  Warren. 

364.  Introduction  to  Comparative  Literature.  Same  as  German  364.  A  comparative  study 
of  great  books  in  French,  German,  and  English  literature.  II;  3  hours,  or  1/9  unit. 
This  course,  plus  English  363  and  253,  satisfies  the  humanities  requirement  in  gen- 
eral education.  Goldman,  Holaday,  Jacob,  Landis,  Rapp,  Rehder. 

371.  History  and   Principles  of  Literary  and  Rhetorical  Criticism:  Aristotle  to  Sidney. 

Same  as  Speech  371.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Her- 
rick. 

372.  History  and  Principles  of  Literary  and  Rhetorical  Criticism:  Sidney  to  the  Present. 

Same  as  Speech  372.  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  ^o  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Her- 
rick. 

382.  The  Plays  of  Bernard  Shaw.  I;  3  hours,  or  14  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  English  281. 
Shattuck. 
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AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

Courses   for   Undergraduates 

113.  American  Literature.  A  survey  of  American  literature  with  lectures  on  the  historical 
and  cultural  background.  From  1620  to  the  Civil  War.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore 
standing,    or    exemption    from    Rhetoric    102.    HARii,tv,    Haskell,    Kelley,   Scorr, 

SCOUFFAS,  WORDEN. 

114.  American  Literature.  A  survey  of  American  literature  with  lectures  on  the  historical 
and  cultural  background.  From  the  Civil  War  to  the  twentieth  century.  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Sophomore  standing,  or  exemption  from  Rhetoric  102.  Hartley,  Haskell, 
Kelley,  Scott,  Scoufeas,  ^VoRDEN. 

144.  Contemporary  Poetry.  American  poetry  from  Whitman  to  Sandburg;  and  English 
poetry  from  the  pre-Raphaelites  to  Masefield.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  litera- 
ture, or  junior  standing.  Weirick. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

283.  American  Literature  from  1870  to  1910. 1;  3. 

284.  American  Literature  Since  1910.  II;  3. 

285.  History  of  the  American  Short  Story.  An  historical  survey  of  the  American  short  i 
story,  from  the  early  nineteenth  century  to  about  1910,  including  the  study  of  short- 
story  technique  and  of  the  changes  in  subject  matter  and  methods  of  development,  , 
and  the  reading  of  many  representative  short  stories.  I;  3.  Trelease. 

286.  History  of  the  American  Short  Story.  An  historical  survey  of  the  American  short  i 
story  from  1910  to  the  present,  including  the  study  of  short-stor)'  technique  and  the 
changes  in  subject  matter  and  methods  of  development,  and  the  reading  of  many  \ 
representative  short  stories.  II;  3.  Trelease. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

310.  Colonial  and  Eighteenth  Century  American  Literature.  Two  centuries  of  American 
literature,  with  major  emphasis  on  such  figures  as  John  Smith,  Winthrop,  the  Math- 
ers, Edwards,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Paine,  and  Frenau.  II;  3  hours,  or  \/o  to  1  unit. 
Davidson. 

315.  The  American  Drama.  An  historical  survey  of  the  American  drama  from  the  begin- 1 
ning  to  Clyde  Fitch,  including  the  reading  of  a  large  nimiber  of  representative  plays.  ^ 
I;  3  hours,  or  i/,  to  1  unit.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years.  Flanagan.. 

316.  The  American  Drama.  An  historical  survey  of  the  .Vmerican  drama  from  the  time  of  • 
Clyde  Fitch  to  the  present,  including  the  reading  of  a  large  niunber  of  representative  • 
plays.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/o  to  1  unit.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years.  Flana-^ 

CAN. 

318.  The  American  Novel:  Cooper  to  Norris.  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  James,  Twain,  i 
Howells,  Norris.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  i/o  to  1  unit.  Daviixson,  Haskell. 

352.  American  Literature:  Irving  to  Whitman.  A  study  of  the  major  .American  writers 
from  1800  to  the  Civil  War,  with  particular  emphasis  on  Cooper,  Poe,  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Hawthoinc,  Melville,  and  Wliituian.  I  or  II;  .'<  hours,  or  i/o  to  1  unit. 
DAVinsoN. 

353.  Studies  in  Middle  Western  Literature.  A  survey  of  middle  western  literature  frtun 
1825  to  Dreiser,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  dexelopmcnt  of  realism  in  poetry  and 
fiction.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prere(|uisite:  English  113  or  114  or  one  course  in 
American  history.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Flanacan. 

3.54.  Studies  in  Middle  Western  Literature.  A  sur\ey  of  middle  western  literature  from 
Dreiser  to  the  present,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  development  of  realism  in  poetry 
and  fiction.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/g  to  1  unit.  Prerecpiisite:  English  113  or  114  or  one 
course  in  American  history.  Offered  in   1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Flanagan. 
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375.  Henry  James  and  the  Technique  of  Fiction.  A  study  of  the  development  of  Henry 
James  as  a  novelist,  of  the  influence  upon  him,  and  of  his  influence  on  novelists  of 
the  twentieth  century,  chiefly  American.  I;  3  hours,  or  1/2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Con- 
sent of  instructor.  Kellky. 

381.  The  Twentieth  Century  American  Novel.  The  American  novel  during  the  twentieth 
century  considered  with  reference  to  narrative  technique,  esthetic  organization  of 
subject  matter  and  themes,  social  significance,  and  imaginative  power.  Novels  by 
Dreiser,  Fitzgerald,  James,  Hemingway,  Lewis,  Anderson,  DosPassos,  Wolfe,  Faulk- 
ner, and  Steinbeck.  I  or  U;  3  hours,  or  1/2  to  1  unit. 

RHETORIC  AND  COMPOSITION 

Major:  Twenty  hours  in  English  excluding  Rhetoric  100,  101,  102,  151,  200,  242,  271, 
272,  English  101,  102,  103,  121,  122,  291,  and  including  ten  hours  of  English  or  American 
literature,  at  least  six  of  which  must  be  chosen  from  the  advanced  groups,  and  ten  hours 
of  composition  chosen  from  Rhetoric  133,  144,  205,  206,  227,  230,  255,  256,  and  including  at 
least  one  course  in  expository  writing.  With  the  permission  of  the  adviser  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing courses  may  be  counted  toward  a  composition  major:  Speech  263,  363,  Journalism 
227,  229,  266. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  in  (a)  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  or  Por- 
tuguese; or  (b)  in  any  two  of  those  languages;  or  (c)  in  one  of  those  languages  and  philos- 
ophy; or  (d)  in  one  of  those  languages  and  history;  or  (e)  in  history  and  philosophy;  or  (f) 
in  any  one  of  these  subjects  and  psychology.  No  language  courses  may  be  regarded  as  satis- 
fying the  minor  requirements  if  they  are  excluded  from  the  majors  of  the  language  de- 
partment, with  the  exception  of  elementary  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin,  French  103,  101, 
Italian  103,  104,  and  Spanish  103,  104.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject, 
if  two  are  chosen. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

100.  Freshman  Remedial  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  Open  to  students  who  fail  the  place- 
ment test  for  admission  to  Rhetoric  101.  Intensive  review  of  fundamentals,  with  con- 
siderable practice  in  composition.  Students  passing  this  course  will  be  admitted  to 
Rhetoric  101  without  further  examination.  I,  II;  no  credit.  Roberts  and  others. 

lOL  Freshman  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  This  course  provides  elementary  training  and 
practice  in  the  comprehension  and  expression  of  written  and  oral  English.  I,  II;  3. 
Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Pass- 
ing grade  on  the  placement  examination  or  in  Rhetoric  100.  Roberts  and  others. 

102.  Freshman  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  This  course  provides  elementary  training  and 
practice  in  the  comprehension  and  expression  of  written  and  oral  English.  I,  II;  3. 
Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Rhet- 
oric 101.  Roberts  and  others. 

111.  English  as  a  Foreign  Language.  Essentials  of  English  grammar  and  sentence  structure 
for  students  whose  native  language  is  not  English.  Designed  especially  for  students 
who  are  not  taking  full-time  work  because  of  inadequate  preparation  in  English.  I, 
II;  2.  HussEY,  Wagy. 

US.  English  as  a  Foreign  Language.  Pronunciation  of  English  for  students  whose  native 
language  is  not  English.  I,  II;  2.  Beveridce,  Galpin,  Hussey. 

n4.  English  as  a  Foreign  Language.  Oral  and  written  composition  and  reading  for  stu- 
dents whose  native  language  is  not  English.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Rhetoric  HI,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Rhetoric  114  and  115  fulfill  English  requirements  for  foreign 
students.  Hussey,  Wa(;y. 

|115.  English  as  a  Foreign  Language.  Continuation  of  Rhetoric  114.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Rhetoric  114.  Rhetoric  114  and  115  fulfill  English  requirements  for  foreign  students. 
Beveridce,  Galpin,  Hussey,  Wagy. 
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133.  Expository  Writing.  Individual  coulciciices  to  be  arranged.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Rlietoric  101  and  102;  sophomore  standing.  Buckler,  Kelso,  Schacht,  Tovvnsend. 

144.  Narrative  Writing.  Elements  and  practice  of  narrative  writing.  Not  a  course  in  short- 
story  writing.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing;  Rhetoric  101  and  102. 
Hamilton,  Rogahn,  Schacht,  Stone. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

200.  Remedial  Writing.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Rhetoric  101  and  102;  failure  on  the  qualify- 
ing examination  in  English.  This  course  does  not  count  for  advanced  hours  toward 
graduation.  Brooks,  Chumley,  Conkin,  Crook,  Ducas,  Jones,  Miller,  Nicholas, 
O'Bannon,  Rudglpii,  Zwick. 

205.  Advanced  Narrative  Writing.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Rhetoric  133  or  1 14,  or  similar  writing 
beyond  Rhetoric  101  and  102.  Quinn,  Scouffas,  Weirick. 

206.  Advanced  Narrative  Composition.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Rhetoric  133  or  144,  or  similar 
writing  beyond  Rhetoric  101  and  102.  Quinn,  Scouffas,  Weirick. 

227.  Advanced  Expository  Writing.  Essay  writing.  Course  conducted  mainly  through  per- 
sonal conferences.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Rhetoric  133  or  144.  Landis. 

230.  The  Writing  of  Poetry.  The  practice  of  the  writing  of  poetry  aided  by  the  intensi\e 
study  of  examples.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and  six  hours  of  English 
literature,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Busey. 

242.  Teaching  of  English  Composition.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing;  nine  hours  of 
English  composition.  Hook. 

246.  Modern  English  Grammar.  Definition  and  meaning;  the  use  of  dictionaries,  gram- 
mars; a  survey  of  syntax,  etc.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Hook,  Mathews. 

2.55.  Creative  Writing.  Personal  direction  in  writing:  novel,  story,  play,  poetry,  essay.  I;  2. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  consent  of  instructor.  Bu.sey,  Quinn,  Trelease,  Weirick. 

2.56.  Creative  Writing.  Personal  direction  in  writing:  novel,  story,  play,  poetry,  essay.  II;  2. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  consent  of  instructor.  Bcsf.y,  Quinn,  Trelease,  Weirick. 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

Courses   for  Undergraduates 

151.  Business  Letter  Writing.  1  his  course  is  not  counted  toward  a  major  in  English  I,  II;  2..' 
Prerequisite:  Rhetoric  101  and  102.  Anderson  (in  charge),  Chamberlin,  Davks,  Foulk,> 
Herder,  Maguire,  Sargent,  Sikmons,  Tucker,  Weeks,  Wii  gand,  Wukins.  ~ 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

271.  Sales  Writing.  Same   as  Journalism  288   and  Marketing  288.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite^ 
Rhetoric  101,  102,  and  151;  or  consent  of  instructor.  Maguire,  Sargent,  Tucker.  | 

272.  Report  Writing.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Rhetoric  101,  102.  and  151;  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. ANDI.R.SON,  Chamberlin,  Davis,  Tucker,  Weeks. 
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ENTOMOLOGY 

Professors:  W.  P.  Hayes   (Head  of  Department),  W.  V.  Balduf,  G.  C.  Decker, 

G.  S.  Fraenkel,  C.  W.  Kearns,  H.  H.  Ross. 
Associate  Professor:  V.  G.  Milum. 
Assistant  Professors:  W.  R.  Horsfall,  R.  C.  Sanborn. 
Assistarits:  M.  I.  Cooper,  H.  E.  Gray,  D.  L.  Shankland,  D.  M.  Tuttle. 

Requirements  for  L.A.S.  Students 

Major:  Twenty  hours  in  entomology,  excluding  Entomology  101,  102,  103,  and  131. 
Zoology  318  and  321  may  be  applied  for  major  credit.  At  least  five  hours  must  be  taken 
from  the  advanced  group. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  in  not  more  than  two  of  the  following  subjects,  with  at  least 
eight  hours  in  each  subject,  if  two  are  chosen:  agronomy,  bacteriology,  botany,  chemistry, 
horticulture,  physiology,  and  zoology. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

Note:  Entomology  101,  102,  and  103  are  open  to  freshmen,  and  131  to  sophomores, 
without  prerequisites.  Either  101  and  102,  or  103  are  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  the 
department.  Recommended  sequences  of  courses  are  Entomology  101,  102,  131,  308,  313, 
316,  319,  320,  for  those  desiring  strictly  practical  or  economic  work;  103  and  322  for  those 
interested  in  the  cultural  or  biological  values  of  insect  study.  For  students  whose  major  is 
entomology  a  desirable,  though  not  required,  sequence  is  Entomology  101,  102,  131,  308, 
309,  310,  313,  316.  317,  318,  319,  320,  322.  323,  and  324. 

101.  Destructive  and  Useful  Insects.  A  practical  course  covering  the  fundamentals  of  meth- 
ods of  injury  and  benefit  by  insects,  their  morphology,  physiology,  metamorphosis, 
classification,  and  control.  The  recognition,  nature  of  injury,  life  history,  habits,  and 
control  of  the  most  destructive  pests  of  field  crops,  vegetables  and  fruits,  household 
and  stored  products,  domestic  animals,  and  man.  Lectures  and  discussions.  Planned 

-  to  be  accompanied  by  Entomology  102,  but  may  be  taken  alone.  I,  II;  3.  Students  with 

95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Hayes,  Horsfall,  Kearns. 

102.  Destructive  and  Useful  Insects.  Laboratory  studies  of  the  subject  matter  covered  in 
Entomology  101.  Each  lecture  and  discussion  period  of  101  is  followed  by  the  study 
of  actual  specimens  of  insects,  insecticides,  etc.,  illustrating  their  external  and  in- 
ternal anatomy;  the  various  types  of  mouth  parts;  metamorphosis;  training  in  the 
keying  out  and  classifying  of  insects  to  order  and  family;  and  control  measures.  Ex- 
perience in  the  recognition  of  the  specific  pests  discussed  in  101  and  the  damage  they 
do.  I,  11;  2.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Entomology  101.  Milum  and  others. 

103.  Life  of  Insects.  A  nontechnical  course  designed  to  give  a  balanced  comprehensive  pic- 
ture of  insect  life:  treats  insect  structures,  growth,  and  relationships  with  other  ani- 
mal groups;  life  histories  of  the  principal  groups;  modes  of  reproduction,  movement, 
protection,  communication,  and  behavior;  interrelation  with  the  physical  and  biotic 
environment,  parasitism,  transmission  of  diseases,  predatism,  pollination;  how  in- 
sects benefit  and  injure  man,  their  control,  and  their  roles  in  the  history  of  man  and 
the  arts.  Illustrated  lectures  and  laboratory.  This  course  fulfills  a  one-semester  re- 
quirement in  the  biological  sequence  of  the  general  education  requirement  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  II;  4.  Balduf. 

131.  Essentials  of  Beekeeping.  Social  life,  habits,  structures,  seasonal  management  for  pro- 
duction of  honey  and  beeswax,  and  essential  pollination  of  seed  and  fruit  crops. 
Laboratory  includes  assembling  equipment,  apiary  practice,  and  care  of  honey  for 
market.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Milum. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

306.  Special  Problems.  For  students  ready  to  take  up  some  special  investigation  which  may 
be  completed  as  an  undergraduate  study  or  the  beginning  of  a  thesis  problem  for  an 
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advanced  degree.  It  may  also  be  used  to  prepare  a  thesis  for  scholastic  honors.  I,  II; 
2  to  5  hours,  or  14  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  any  of  the  following:  En- 
tomology 131,  308,  309,  310,  313,  317,  318,  319,  320,  322,  323,  324,  or  Zoology  101  or 
321.  Bai.duf,  Deckir,  Fraenkii.,  Haves,  Horseall,  Kkar.ns,  Mill.m,  Ross. 

308.  Insect  Pests  of  Field  Crops.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Entomology  101. 
Offered  in  1952-1933  and  in  alternate  years.  Hayes. 

309.  Morphology  and  Taxonomy  of  Immature  Insects.  A  study  of  the  structures  of  nymphs, 
larvae,  and  pupae.  Devoted  to  morphological  studies  which  are  followed  by  taxo- 
nomic  studies  in  Entomology  310.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  Entomology 
101;  senior  standing.  Offered  in  1951-1932  and  in  alternate  years.  Haves. 

310.  Morphology  and  Taxonomy  of  Immature  Insects.  A  study  of  the  taxonomy  of 
nymphs,  larvae,  and  pupae.  A  sequence  to  Entomology  309.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Entomology  309.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years.  Hayes. 

312.  Entomology  for  Teachers.  Recognition  of  the  chief  orders  of  insects  in  their  imma- 
ture and  adult  stages,  how  they  develop,  life  cycles,  food,  habitats,  adaptations  for 
feeding,  oviposition,  movement,  protection,  defense,  making  sound  and  other  func- 
tions, interrelation  with  other  organisms,  environmental  and  social  life.  A  collection 
of  insects  will  be  mounted,  identified,  and  labeled.  Field  trips,  laboratory,  and  discus- 
sions. S;  3  hours,  or  1/9  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  biology,  zoology,  or  equivalent. 
Offered  in  1951-1952  and  every  third  year  thereafter.  Balduf. 

313.  Medical  and  Veterinary  Entomology.  Training  in  recognition,  classification,  methods 
of  injury,  habits,  and  control  or  destruction  of  insects,  mites,  and  ticks  which  are 
predatois,  parasites,  or  disseminators  of  diseases  among  men  and  domestic  animals. 
I;  4  or  5  hours,  or  1/4  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Entomology  101  and  102,  or  103,  or 
Zoology  320.  Horsfall. 

316.  Advanced  Economic  Entomology.  A  consideration  of  the  principles  underlying  ways 
and  means  for  preventing  injury  to  crops  and  various  products.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^ 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Entomology  101  or  103.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years. 
Horsfall. 

317.  Classification  of  Insects.  Orders  with  gradual  metamorphosis,  and  principles  of  sys- 
tematic entomology.  The  distinctive  structural  features  of  the  orders  comprising  the 
Ametabola  and  Heternietabola;  comparison  of  various  systems  of  classification  of  the 
orders;  how  to  recognize  the  more  common  families;  practice  in  keying  to  species. 
The  principles  embrace  sources  of  material,  segregation,  and  preparation  of  keys,  de- 
scriptions, bibliographies,  and  outlines  for  revisional  papers.  I;  5  hours,  or  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Entomology  101  or  103,  or  equivalent. 

318.  Classification  of  Insects.  Orders  with  complete  metamorphosis,  and  principles  of  sys- 
tematic entomology.  Distinctive  structural  features  of  the  orders  comprising  the  sub- 
class HolometaIx)la;  comparison  of  the  various  systems  of  classification  of  the  ordei^s; 
how  to  recognize  the  more  common  families;  practice  in  keying  to  species;  literature; 
biographies.  II;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Entomology  101  or  103,  or  ecpiiva- 
lent. 

319.  Chemical  Control  of  Insects.  Discussion  and  actual  practice  in  the  most  effective  con- 
trol measures  for  insect   pests;  training  for  professional  or  commercial  work  as  an 
entomologist,  pest  control  supervisor,  or  agricultural  agent.  II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Entomology    101  or  103;  senior  standing  or  a  cour.se  in  economic  entO'si 
mology.  Kearns. 

320.  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  of  Insecticides.  Fundamcnial  information  concerning  the 
mode  of  action,  the  relationship  of  chemical  structure  to  toxicity,  and  the  physiologi- 1 
cal  explanation  of  the  chemical  poisoning  of  insects.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/,  unit.  Prerequi- 1 
site:  One  year  of  biology,  or  equivalent  in  animal  sciences;  a  course  in  organic  chem- 
istry; senior  standing.  Ki  arns. 

.322.  Insect  Rionomics.  This  phase  of  (lie  biology  of  insects  deals  with  life  history  and 
conditions  of  environment  that  favor  abuntlance  of  insects  representative  of  various 
habitats.  II;  3  hours,  or  \/,  unit.  Prerequisite:  Entomology  101  and  102,  or  103,  or. 
Zoology  320;  senior  standing.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years.  Horsfall. 
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323.  Insect  Physiology.  I;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  A  course  in  internal  morphology 
and  a  course  in  organic  chemistry;  senior  standing.  Fraenkel. 

324.  Insect  Physiology.  II;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  A  course  in  internal  morphology 
and  a  course  in  organic  chemistry;  senior 'standing.  Fraenkel. 

FOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

(Including  Dairy  Technology) 

Professors:  L.  B.  Howard  (Head  of  Department),  E.  O.  Herreid,  P.  H.  Tracy. 

Associate  Professors:  A.  I.  Nelson,  Z.  J.  Ordal,  S.  L.  Tuckey,  R.  M.  Whitney. 

Assistant  Professors:  L.  L.  Kempe,  F.  A.  Kummerow. 

Instructors:  O.  W.  Kaufmann,  J.  Tobias. 

Assistants:  G.  R.  Abbenhaus,  J.  A.  Brotsos,  S.  S.  Chang,  J.  E.  Conrad,  R.  G. 

Garner,  H.  M.  Hickman,  C.  J.  Honer,  W.  J.  Hoover,  K.  H.  Hu,  G.  A. 

Jacobson,  D.  E.  Miller,  G.  K.  Murthy,  W.  W.  Nawar,  K.  M.  Shahani, 

M.  P.  Steinberg. 

FOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

201.  Elements  of  Food  Technology.  Lectures,  reference  readings,  and  demonstrations  on 
the  preservation  and  manufacture  of  food  products  of  all  types.  I;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  133;  Physics  101  and  102.  Howard. 

202.  Elements  of  Food  Technology.  Lectures,  reference  readings,  and  demonstrations  on 
j  the  preservation  and  manufacture  of  food  products  of  all  types.  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
I             Food  Technology  201.  Ho\vard. 

206.  Inspection  Trip.  Inspection  of  typical  examples  of  food  preservation  and  manufactur- 
ing plants.  A  three-  to  four-day  trip  required  of  all  seniors  in  food  technology.  Esti- 
mated expense,  $35.  II;  no  credit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  food  technology  or 
registration  in  Chemistry  329.  Staff. 

269.  Raw  Materials  for  Processing.  Same  as  Horticulture  269.  Lectures,  reference  readings, 
and  laboratory  work  with  fruits  and  vegetables  important  to  the  food  processing  in- 
dustry. I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100,  or  equivalent.  Lott,  McCollum. 

270.  Raw  Materials  for  Processing.  Same  as  Agronomy  270.  Lectures,  reference  readings, 
and  laboratory  work  on  cereal  grains  and  oilseeds  important  to  the  food  processing 
industry.  Local  field  trips  to  grain  and  oilseed  storage  elevators  or  mills.  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Botany  100,  or  equivalent.  Dungan. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

301.  Food  Processing.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  pilot  plant  demonstrations  and  experi- 
ments in  preservation  of  foods  by  canning,  freezing,  dehydrating,  and  fermenting 
methods.  Evaluation  of  product  quality  by  subjective  and  objective  methods  and  con- 
sideration of  factory  quality  control  factors.  Field  trips  to  commercial  food  plants.  I; 
4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Food  Technology  201,  or  equivalent.  Nelson. 

302.  Food  Processing.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  pilot  plant  demonstrations  and  experi- 
ments in  food  manufacture  including  formulation  of  food  preparations  from  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  cereals;  preservation  of  meats,  fish,  and  poultry  products;  and  extrac- 
tion and  refining  of  vegetable  oils.  Evaluation  of  product  quality  by  subjective  and 
objective  methods  and  consideration  of  factory  quality  control  factors.  Field  trips  to 
commercial  food  plants.  II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Food  Technolgy  202  and 
301,  or  equivalent.  Nelson. 
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332.  Principles  of  Sanitation  in  the  Processing  and  Handling  of  Foods.  Same  as  Veterinary 
Pathology  and  Hygiene  332.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  sanitation  with  appropriate 
emphasis  on  practical  considerations  as  they  apply  to  various  food  processing  indus- 
tries. Control  of  insects,  rodents,  and  microorganisms;  fundamentals  of  detergency; 
sanitation  of  water  supplies;  waste  disposal  methods.  Government  and  public  health 
regulations.  Local  field  trips  to  food  processing  plants.  II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Bacteriology  104  and  Chemistry  132,  or  equivalent.  Ordal. 

363.  Unit  Operations  in  Food  Technology.  Same  as  Chemical  Engineering  363.  Fundamen- 
tals of  heat  transfer,  fluid  flow,  extraction,  drying,  and  other  unit  operations  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  food  and  biochemical  industries.  Primarily  for  students  in  chem- 
istry and  food  technology;  not  open  to  majors  in  chemical  engineering.  Lectures  and 
problems.  I;  3  hours,  or  ^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  240  or  247;  one  year  of  cal- 
culus. Finn. 

373.  Advanced  Food  Microbiology.  A  study  of  those  foods,  food  processes,  or  food  in- 
gredients, the  production  of  which  involves  the  biological  or  enzymatic  activities  of 
bacteria,  yeasts,  or  the  higher  fimgi.  I;  5  hours,  or  I14  imits.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriol- 
ogy 308  and  Chemistry  133,  or  equivalents.  Ordal. 

DAIRY  TECHNOLOGY 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  Introduction  to  Dairy  Technology.  Development  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  United 
States  and  Illinois.  The  constituents  of  milk  and  factors  affecting  the  chemical  com- 
position of  milk.  Nutritive  value  of  milk.  Laboratory  procedures  used  in  the  opera- 
tion of  dairy  manufacturing  plants.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101  or  102,  and  105. 

TUCKEY. 

103.  Dairy  Products  Judging.  Judging  market  grades  of  milk  and  cream.  I;  1.  Herreid. 

104.  Dairy  Products  Judging.  Judging  market  grades  of  condensed  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
ice  cream,  and  powdered  milk.  II;  1.  Herreid. 

CoOrses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

201.  Special  Problems  in  Dairy  Technology.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  approval 
of  head  of  department.  Tracy. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

301.  Ice  Cream  Manufacture.  Technical  problems  and  methods  involved  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  commercial  ice  cream,  sherbets,  and  ices.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Dairy  Science  150  and  151;  Dairy  Technology  101.  Tobias,  Tracy. 

302.  Creamery  Butter  Manufacture.  Preparation  of  cream,  churning,  and  packaging  of 
butter.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/,  unit.  Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  150  and  151;  Dairy  1  cch- 
nology  101.  TucKEY. 

303.  Cheese  Manufacture.  Manufacture  and  ripening  procedures  for  domestic  and  foreign  1 
types  of  cheese.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/,  unit.  Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  150  and  151;  Dairy/) 
Technology  101.  Tuckey. 

304.  Market  Milk.  Production,  quality  control,  assembling,  and  processing  of  fluid  milk 
and  related  products.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  150  and  151; I 
Dairy  Technology  101.  Herreid. 

306.  Condensed  Milk  and  Milk  Powder  Manufacture.  Methods  of  manufacturing  different 
types  of  condensed  and  dried  milks.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/,  unit.  Prerequisite:  Dairy  Sci- 
ence 150  and  151;  Dairy  technology  101.  Toiuas,  Tracy. 

308.  Plant  Management.  Problems  in  the  organization,  financing,  labor  management,  and 
operation  of  dairy  plants.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/j  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in. 
dairy  technology.  Tracy. 
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FORESTRY 

Professor:  J.  N.  Spaeth   (Head  of  Department). 

Associate  Professors:  W.  R.  Boggess,  L.  B.  Culver,  R.  W.  Lorenz,  C.  S.  Walters. 

Assistant  Professor:  R.  G.  Rennels. 

Instructors:  W.  F.  Bulkley,  H.  W.  Fox,  B.  F.  Kent,  D.  A.  Kulp,  J.  C.  Van 

Camp,  Jr. 
Assistants:  G.  R.  Cunningham,  G.  E.  Massie. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  General  Forestry.  The  forest  as  a  renewable  natural  resource;  the  aims  and  scope 
of  forestry;  economic  and  social  importance  of  forests  to  the  nation;  the  principal 
forest  regions  and  species;  forests  for  timber  supply,  for  water  conservation,  for  rec- 
reation, and  for  wild  life;  the  principles  of  forest  management  and  protection;  the  de- 
velopment of  public  and  private  forestry  in  the  United  States;  forestry  as  a  profes- 
sion. I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Enrollment  in  preforestry  curriculum,  or  sophomore 
standing.  Rennels,  Spaeth. 

102.  Farm  Forestry.  This  course  should  be  particularly  helpful  for  those  preparing  for 
work  in  agricultural  extension,  soil  conservation,  and  teaching  vocational  agriculture. 
A  study  of  those  phases  of  forestry  which  are  applicable  on  Illinois  farms.  Includes 
identification  of  the  principal  trees;  identification,  properties,  and  uses  of  common 
woods;  harvesting  and  marketing  of  principal  products  of  farm  woodlands;  preserva- 
tive treatment  of  farm  timbers;  measurement  of  logs,  trees,  and  stands;  determina- 
tion of  growth  rate  and  value;  life  history  of  the  forest  and  silvicultural  handling  of 
woodlands  including  the  care  of  growing  forests  and  the  selection  of  trees  for  harvest; 
natural  reproduction  of  forests  and  tree  planting  for  wood  products,  erosion  control, 
and  windbreaks;  protection  of  woodlands;  place  of  farm  woodlands  in  the  agricultural 
economy;  public  aids  to  woodland  owners;  and  educational  programs  for  youth  and 
adults.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Enrollment  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  College  of 
Education,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Rennels,  Spaeth. 

FRENCH 

(Including  Russian) 

Professors:  J.  F.  Jackson  (Head  of  Department),  D.  H.  Carnahan  (Emeritus), 

C.  A.  Knudson. 
Associate  Professors:  C.  C.  Gullette,  P.  E.  Jacob,  J.  R.  Smiley. 
Assistant  Professors:  P.  Kolb,  Angelina  R.  Pietrangeli,  Frances  F.  Sobotka. 

C.  P.  Viens. 
Instructors:  R.   E.   Hallowell,   B.   H.   Mainous,  F.  W.   Nachtmann,  G.   M. 

OUDYN. 

Assistants:  J.  Alexander    (on   leave),  Patoicia  C.  Annable,  T.  E.  Comfort, 

MONIQUE     GODEFROY,     ROBERTA     R.     HARRISON,     J.     KeMPERS,     J.     P.     MiNN, 

M.  K.  Myers,  Elaine  F.  Newkirk,  R.  E.  Oliver,  Margie  L.  Peters,  E.  G. 
Porter,  Cordelia  Reed,  Natasha  Toman. 

Requirements  for  L.A.S.  Students 

Major:  Twenty  hours  of  French  excluding  French  101,  102,  103,  and  113,  and  including 
at  least  five  hours  from  the  group  for  advanced  undergraduates  and  graduates. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  in  not  more  than  two  of  the  following  subjects,  with  at  least 
eight  hours  in  each  subject  if  two  are  chosen:  education,  English  (excluding  Rhetoric  101 
and  102),  German,  Greek,  history,  Italian,  Latin,  medieval  civilization  studies,  philosophy, 
Portuguese,  and  Spanish. 
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Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar,  pronunciation,  reading  of  modern  authors,  composi- 
tion, and  conversation.  Tor  students  who  have  had  no  work  in  French.  I,  11;  4.  Stu- 
dents with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  No  credit  toward 
graduation  for  French  101  without  102.  Mainous  and  others. 

102.  Elementary  Course.  Continuation  of  French  101.  1,  II;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more 
credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  French  101,  or  one  year  of  high 
school  French. Staff. 

103.  Modern  French.  Rapid  reading  of  modern  authors,  syntax,  and  composition.  I,  II;  4. 
Prerequisite:  French  102,  or  two  years  of  high  school  French.  Gullette  and  others. 

104.  Modern  French.  Continuation  of  French  103.  1,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  French  103,  oi 
three  years  of  high  school  French.  Staff. 

113.  Conversational  Practice.  Oral  practice  for  the  development  of  elementary  conversa- 
tional skill  and  the  improvement  of  pronunciation.  Designed  as  a  supplement  to 
French  103  and  104,  and  open  only  to  students  concurrently  enrolled  in  either  French 
103  or  104.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  French  102,  or  two  years  of  high  school  French. 
KoLB,  Mainous. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

201.  Introduction  to  French  Literature.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  French  104,  or  four  years  of 
high  school  French.  Gullette,  FIallowell,  Jacob,  Kolb. 

202.  Introduction  to  French  Literature.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  French  104,  or  four  years  of 
high  school  French.  Gullette,  Hallowell,  Jacob,  Kolb. 

211.  Oral  French.  Conversational  practice  for  the  development  of  oral  facility.  Training  in 
pronunciation  and  diction.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  French  104,  or  103  and  113.  Hallo- 
well,  Kolb,  Vie.ns. 

212.  Oral  French.  Continuation  of  French  211.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  French  211.  Halio- 
WELL,  Kolb,  Viens. 

213.  Composition.  Training  in  writing  French;  translation  from  English  and  free  compo- 
sition. I;  2.  Prerequisite:  French  104.  Knudson. 

214.  Composition.  Continuation  of  French  213.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  French  213.  Knudson. 

215.  Advanced  Conversation.  Conversational  practice  on  a  more  advanced  level  than  in 
French  211  and  212.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  French  212.  Viens. 

216.  Advanced  Conversation.  Continuation  of  French  215.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  French  215. 
Viens. 

281.     Methods  of  Teaching  French.  Discussions  and  laboratory  work  in  phonetics.  1;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Twenty  hours  in  French,  or  sixteen  hours  in  French  and  twenty  hours  in  i 
Spanish;  senior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Gullette. 

291.  Thesis  and  Honors.  For  candidates  for  honors  in  French  and  for  other  seniors.  I;  2. 
Staff. 

292.  Thesis  and  Honors.  For  candidates  for  honors  in  Frcncli  and  for  other  seniors.  II;  2. 
Staff. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

309.  Survey   of   French   Literature.   I;   3   hours,   or    i/o   unit.    Prerequisite:   French  202,  or  i 
tciuivalent,  and   junior  standing;  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Jack- 
son. 

310.  Survey  of  French  Literature.  II;  3  hours,  or  i^  unit.  Prerequisite:  French  202,  or 
equivalent,  and  junior  standing:  or  senioi  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Jack- 
son. 
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317.  Modem  French  Drama.  I;  2  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  French  202,  or  equivalent, 
and  junior  standing;  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Viens. 

318.  Modem  French  Drama.  II;  2  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  French  202,  or  equiva- 
lent, and  junior  standing;  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Viens. 

323.  French  Drama  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/o  unit. 
Prerequisite:  French  202,  or  equivalent,  and  junior  standing;  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor.  Rolb. 

324.  French  Drama  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  unit. 
Prerequisite:  French  202,  or  equivalent,  and  junior  standing;  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor.  Kolb. 

331.  French  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  From  Balzac  to  Proust.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/o 
unit.  Prerequisite:  French  202,  or  equivalent,  and  junior  standing;  or  senior  standing 
and  consent  of  instructor.  Jacob. 

332.  French  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  From  Balzac  to  Proust.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^ 
unit.  Prerequisite:  French  202,  or  equivalent,  and  junior  standing;  or  senior  standing 
and  consent  of  instructor.  Jacob. 

333.  Litterature  Contemporaine.  In  French.  Modern  poetry  from  Baudelaire  to  Valery; 
prose  writers  from  1900  to  1940.  I;  2  hours,  or  lA  unit.  Prerequisite:  French  202,  or 
equivalent,  and  junior  standing;  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Offered 
in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years.  Jacob. 

334.  Litterature  Contemporaine.  In  French.  Modern  poetry  from  Baudelaire  to  Valery; 
prose  writers  from  1900  to  1940.  II;  2  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  French  202,  or 
equivalent,  and  junior  standing;  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Offered 
in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years.  Jacob. 

335.  Civilisation  Fran^aise.  In  French.  I;  2  hours,  or  i/,  unit.  Prerequisite:  French  202,  or 
equivalent,  and  junior  standing;  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Offered 
in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Jackson. 

336.  Civilisation  Fran^aise.  In  French.  II;  2  hours  or  I/2  unit.  Prerequisite:  French  202,  or 
equivalent,  and  junior  standing;  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Offered 
in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Jackson. 

RUSSIAN 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  First  Year  Russian.  Reading,  writing,  oral-aural  piactice,  elements  of  grammar.  I;  4. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Kempers,  Sobotka. 

102.  First  Year  Russian.  Continuation  of  Russian  101.  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Russian  101. 
Kempers,  Sobotka. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

203.  Second  Year  Russian.  Reading;  oral-aural  practice;  systematic,  functional  grammar. 
I;  4.  Prerequisite:  Russian  102,  or  equivalent.  Soisotka. 

204.  Second  Year  Russian.  Continuation  of  Russian  203.  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Russian  203. 
Sobotka. 

203.  Reading  in  Scientific  Russian.  Reading  of  Russian  texts  in  the  physical  and  social 
sciences.  Designed  for  students  who  desire  to  achieve  competence  in  reading  Russian 
scientific  material  in  their  subject  field.  I;  4.  Prerequisite:  Russian  101  and  102;  junior 
or  senior  standing.  Offered  in  1951-1952  only.  Sobotka. 

206.  Reading  in  Scientific  Russian.  Reading  of  Russian  texts  in  the  physical  and  social 
sciences.  Designed  for  students  who  desire  to  achieve  competence  in  reading  Russian 
sicentific  material  in  their  subject  field.  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Russian  101  and  102; 
junior  or  senior  standing.  Offered  in  1951-1952  only.  Sobotka. 
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GENERAL  ENGINEERING  DRAWING 

Professors:  R.  P.  Hoelscher  (Head  of  Department),  S.  G.  Hall,  H.  H.  Jordan, 
F.  M.  PoRTKR  (Emeritus),  C.  H.  Springer,  L.  D.  Walker. 

Associate  Professors:  B.  O.  Larson,  J.  E.  Pearson,  S.  H.  Pierce. 

Assistant  Professors:  R.   P.  Borri,  R.  S.  Grossman   (Emeritus),  E.  D.   Ebert. 

Instructors:  H.  J.  Bokenkamp,  J.  S.  Dobrovolny,  A.  G.  Friederich,  T.  C. 
Hartley,  R.   D.   Henson,  H.  C.  Nelson,  W.   L.  Shick,  Grace  Wilson. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  Elements  of  Drawing.  Lettering;  orthographic  projection;  working  drawings;  chart 
and  diagram  drawing;  isometric  and  oblique  drawing;  freehand  sketching;  tracings; 
methods  of  reproducing  drawings.  L  II;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  re- 
ceive only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Plane  geometry.  Hall  and  others. 

102.  Descriptive  Geometry.  Theory  of  projections;  solution  of  theoretical  and  practical 
problems  involving  size,  shape,  and  relative  position  of  common  geometrical  magni- 
tudes such  as  points,  lines,  planes,  curved  surfaces,  and  solids;  intersections,  devel- 
opments, shades  and  shadows,  perspective  drawing.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Plane  and 
solid  geometry.  Larson  and  others. 

103.  Aircraft  Drafting  and  Lofting.  Aircraft  terminology,  control  and  reference  surfaces 
and  systems;  sheet  metal  terminology  and  fabrication;  drafting  standards  and  types 
of  drawings;  drafting  room  manuals  and  standard  handbooks;  descriptive  geometry 
applied  to  simple  layouts  and  details;  aircraft  fastenings;  lofting— plane,  tapered,  and 
double  curved  surfaces,  airfoils,  intersections;  practices  and  standards.  I,  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: General  Engineering  Drawing  101  and  102.  Friederich  and  others. 

104.  Advanced  Drawing.  Review  of  orthographic  projection  and  working  drawings;  isomet- 
ric, oblique,  chart  and  diagram,  topographical,  architectural,  and  structural  draw- 
ings. I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  General  Engineering  Drawing  101,  or  equivalent.  Ebert, 

'  and  others. 

10.5.  Elements  of  Drawing.  For  students  in  aircraft  maintenance.  Lettering,  orthographic 
projection,  dimensioning,  development,  process,  and  other  symbols.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequi-' 
site:  Plane  geometry. 

106.  Elements  of  Drawing.  Lettering;  orthographic  projection;  working  drawings;  chart  and  I 
diagram  drawing;  isometric  and  oblique  drawings;  freehand  sketching;  tracings;! 
methods  of  reproducing  drawings,  piping,  perspective,  and  structural  drawing.  Forr 
students  in  chemical  engineering.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Plane  Geometry.  Walker  and! 
others. 

107.  Architectural  Projections.  Instrumentation;  lettering,  projection;  intersections;  con- 
ventions; shades  and  shadows;  perspective  drawing.  For  students  in  architecture.  I,  Hj 
2.  Prerequisite:  Plane  Geometry.  Shick.  Wilson,  and  others. 

108.  Architectural  Projections.  Shades  and  shadows;  oblique,  isometric,  and  perspective: 
drawing;  developments.  For  students  in  architecture.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Genera!' 
Engineering  Drawing  107.  Shick,  Wilson,  and  others. 


\ 


Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

20.'>.  Applied  Descriptive  Geometry  in  Geological  Problems.  For  students  majoring  in  geoH 
ogy.  Lettering;  orthographic  projection;  simple  working  drawings;  signs  and  symbols 
used  in  geology;  applied  isometric  and  oblique  projection;  principles  of  descriptive* 
geometry  with  special  applications  to  geology.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Plane  geometry, 
physical  geology  (Geology  101),  historical  geology  (Geology  102),  or  equivalent.  Dob- 
rovolny and  others. 

210.  Industrial  Production  Illustration.  Mechanical  and  freehand  drawings  in  axono- 
metric,  oblique,  and  perspective;  shades  and  shadows;  rendering  of  drawings  with 
various  media  including  some  work  with  the  airbrush;  industrial  production  illustra- 
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tion.  An  approved  elective  in  all  engineering  curricula.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  General 
Engineering  Drawing  102,  or  107  and  108.  Springer  and  others. 

212.  Graphical  Calculations.  Use  of  various  types  of  slide  rules  with  special  attention  to 
the  log-log  scales;  rectification  of  curves  from  laboratory  data  to  devise  empirical 
equations  using  various  types  of  coordinate  paper;  construction  and  use  of  nomo- 
graphs or  alignment  charts.  For  students  in  engineering;  accepted  as  an  approved 
elective  in  all  engineering  curricula.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  General  Engineering  Draw- 
ing 101,  or  equivalent;  Mathematics  112,  114,  and  122.  Pierce  and  others. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Professors:  J.   A.   Russell   (Head   of  Department),  W.  O.   Blanchard,  J.   H. 

Garland,  J.  L.  Page. 
Associate  Professors:  A.  W.  Booth,  F.  W.  Foster. 
Assistant  Professor:  R.  L.  Carmin. 
Instructor:  J.  D.  Fellmann. 

Requirements  for  L.A.S.   Students 

Major:  Twenty  hours  in  geography  in  addition  to  Geography  101,  including  Geog- 
raphy 371  and  at  least  five  hours  of  courses  not  open  to  freshmen.  All  students  electing  to 
major  in  geography  must  have  had  Geography  101  and  one  of  the  following:  Geography 
111  (Introductory  Meteorology),  104  (World  Regional  Geography),  105  (Introductory  Eco- 
nomic Geography),  or  their  equivalents.  In  addition,  work  in  the  following  fields  in  geog- 
raphy is  recommended:  climatology,  map  construction  and  map  use,  field  work,  advanced 
economic  geography,  and  the  regional  geography  of  at  least  two  major  areas  of  the  world, 
one  of  which  must  be  in  North  America.  Students  are  expected  to  take  work  outside  the 
department  in  physical  or  biological  science,  social  science,  statistics,  expository  writing, 
principles  of  effecti\e  speaking,  and  at  least  one  modern  foreign  language. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  chosen  from  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects:  agricultural 
economics,  agronomy,  architecture,  botany,  economics,  education,  French,  geology,  German, 
history,  journalism,  landscape  architecture,  library  science,  marketing,  mathematics,  politi- 
cal science,  Portuguese,  sociolog)-  and  anthropology,  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  zoology.  At 
least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject  if  two  are  chosen.  The  curriculum  on  in- 
ternational  affairs  and   the  Latin   American  studies  program  will  be  accepted  as  minors. 

Honors:  Only  those  students  who  have  four  hours  credit  in  Geography  371  and  372 
and  write  a  thesis  will  be  recommended  for  graduation  with  honors. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  Elements  of  Geography.  1  he  geographic  point  of  view;  elements  of  the  physical 
landscape;  planetary  relations,  weather,  climate,  climatic  regions,  land-forms,  natural 
resources.  Lectures  and  quiz.  I,  II;  5.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive 
only  4  hours  credit.  Booth  and  others. 

104.  World  Regional  Geography.  Survey  of  the  geographic  structure  of  the  world;  regional 
patterns  of  settlement  and  land  utilization;  man's  occupancy  of  the  world.  Lectures 
and  quiz.  II;  3.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Geography   101  or  consent  of  instructor.  Garland  and  others. 

105.  Introductory  Economic  Geography.  Mans  utilization  of  the  major  economic  resources 
of  the  world  from  the  standpoint  of  geographic  patterns.  Primarily  for  commerce 
students  but  open  to  others.  Lectures  and  cjuiz.  I,  II;  3.  Students  with  95  or  more 
credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Carmin  and  others. 

111.  Introductory  Meteorology.  The  atmosphere;  its  composition,  functions,  and  behavior 
in  the  production  of  various  weather  types;  air  masses;  application  to  present-day 
activities.  Lectures  and  quiz.  I,  11;  3.  Prerequisite:  Geography  101  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Page  and  others. 
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114.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  Regional  aspects  of  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  (soils,  water,  biotic,  mineral,  recreational)  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
United  States.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Booth. 

123.  Geography  of  Illinois.  Detailed  regional  study  of  the  stale  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  cultural  relations  of  Illinois  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Geog- 
raphy 101,  101,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Garland. 

162.  Manufacturing  Regions  of  the  World.  A  description  of  each  of  the  major  manufac- 
turing regions  of  the  world.  Each  region  is  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  geographic  con- 
ditions which  have  influenced  its  location  and  its  products.  1;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sopho- 
more standing.  Risseli,. 

179.  Teaching  of  Geography.  Review  of  fundamental  factual  material;  teaching  devices; 
selection  of  equipment,  including  texts  for  upper  grade  and  high  schools.  S;  2i/2. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  teaching  experience.  Blanchard. 

Courses   for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

211.  Agricultural  Climatology.  Climatic  elements  and  controls.  Types  of  climate,  graphic 
and  cartographic  representation  of  climatic  data.  Macro  and  micro  climates  in  rela- 
tion to  agriculture.  II;  3.  Pack. 

221.  Geography  of  Western  North  America.  Occupance  patterns  of  Anglo-America;  regions 
of  western  United  States,  Canada,  and  Alaska;  national  and  international  relations  of 
western  North  America.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Eight  hours  of  geography.  Olfercd  in  1952- 
1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Garland. 

222.  Geography  of  Eastern  North  America.  Occupance  patterns  of  Anglo-America;  regions 
of  eastern  United  Slates  and  Canada;  eastern  North  America  as  the  core  of  two 
continental  nations.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Eight  hours  of  geography.  Offered  in  1951-1952 
and  in  alternate  years.  Garland. 

231.  Geography  of  Caribbean  America.  Physical  and  cultural  landscapes  of  geographic 
regions  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  northern  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  I; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing;  eight  hours  of  geography,  or  enrollment  in  the  Latin 
American  studies  program.  Carmin. 

232.  Geography  of  South  America.  Physical  and  cidtiual  landscapes  of  geographic  regions 
of  the  southern  hemisphere;  countries  of  South  America.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior 
standing;  eight  hours  of  geography,  or  enrollment  in  the  Latin  American  studies 
program.  Carmin. 

272.  Introductory  Field  Geography.  The  application  of  fundamental  geographical  field 
techni(|ues  to  field  mapping.  This  course  is  designed  to  de\elop  field  mapping  skills, 
to  permit  practical  a|)])lication  of  geographical  principles,  and  to  pro\  ide  a  basic  un- 
derstanding of  field  procedures  introductory  to  achanccd  field  geography  for  the  stu- 
dent who  later  seeks  an  advanced  degree.  S;  5  to  8  (depending  on  duration  of  camp). 
Prerequisite:  Eleven  hours  of  geography.  Staff. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates  a 

313.  Climates  of  the  Continents.  A  regional  treatment  of  the  climates  of  the  world  by 
continents.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/,  imit.  Prerequisite:  Geography   101  and  111.  Pace. 

342.  Geography  of  Europe.  Influence  of  climate,  surface  features,  and  natural  resoinces  on 
the  dislribiuion  of  the  people,  their  industries,  and  routes  of  trade.  New  boundaries 
anil  present  economic  j)r()blenis  in  their  geogra|)hic  setting.  I;  3  hours,  or  I/2  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Eight  hours  of  geography  or  enrollment  in  the  Russian  stutlies  program. 
Bi.ancmard. 

351.  Geography  of  Asia.  .\  regional  geography  of  Asia  with  concentration  on  the  monsoon 
realm  ol  soutliern  and  eastern  .Xsia.  1;  3  hours,  or  i/^  imit.  Prereijuisite:  Eight  hours 
of  geograijhy  or  enrollment  in  the  Russian  studies  program.  Ollered  in  1951-1952  and 
in  alternate  years.  Boom. 
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353.  Geography  ot  the  U.S.S.R.  Physical  and  cuhural  regionalism;  a  survey  of  natural 
resources  and  patterns  ot  human  occupance  including  industry,  agriculture,  and 
transportation.  II;  3  hours,  or  I/9  unit.  Prerequisite:  Eight  hours  of  geography  or 
enrollment  in  the  Russian  studies  program.  Fellmann. 

361.  Land  Utilization.  A  geographic  consideration  of  the  nature  of  land  utilization  from 
the  world,  continental,  and  regional  viewpoints.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
geographic  techniques  of  land  inventory,  methods  ot  land  classification,  and  the  de- 
tailed investigation  of  land  utilization  in  this  country  and  abroad.  I;  3  hours,  or  1/2 
unit.  Foster. 

363.  Production  of  Great  World  Minerals.  Geographic  aspects  of  the  mineral  industries. 
I;  3  hours,  or   i/,  unit.  Prerequisite:  Eight  hours  of  geography.  Blanchard. 

365.  Geographic  Aspects  of  Transportation.  Geographic  factors  influencing  transportation 
by  land,  sea,  and  air.  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Eight  hours  of  geography. 
Blanchard. 

366.  Problems  of  Industrial  Location.  The  relationship  between  geographic  facts  of  relief, 
climate,  resources,  population,  and  transportation  and  the  industrial  location  process. 
Case  studies  in  the  effects  of  transportation  networks  and  rates,  sources  of  materials, 
labor  supply,  location  of  markets,  etc.  on  the  selection  and  evaluation  of  industrial 
sites.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/o  imit.  Prerequisite:  Eight  hours  of  geography;  three  hours  of 
economic  geography  for  commerce  students.  Engineering  and  architecture  students 
may  register  with  permission  of  the  instructor.  Russell. 

371.  Introduction  to  Research.  Limited  to  seniors  and  graduates  whose  major  is  geography, 
and  to  seniors  whose  major  is  in  other  departments  who  have  twelve  hours  of 
geography,  including  three  hours  in  a  regional  course.  I;  2  hours,  or  I/2  unit.  Staff. 

372.  Introduction  to  Research.  Limited  to  seniors  and  graduates  whose  major  is  geography, 
and  to  seniors  whose  major  is  in  other  departments  who  have  twelve  hours  of  geog- 
raphy, including  three  hours  in   a  regional  course.  II;  2  hours,  or   1/2   unit.  Staff. 

373.  Map  Compilation  and  Construction.  Laboratory  instruction  and  practice  in  the  basic 
techniques  of  map  making  followed  by  a  consideration  of  problems  involved  in  the 
construction  of  maps  for  presentation  in  a  reproduced  form  (i.e.,  printed,  photo- 
graphed). Included  are  the  selection  of  proper  source  materials  for  the  base  and 
body  of  the  map,  the  compilation  and  correlation  of  these  materials,  and  methods  of 
mechanical  and  photographic  reproduction.  I;  4  hours,  or  i  unit.  Prerequisite:  Con- 
sent of  instructor.  Foster. 

375.  Map  Reading  and  Interpretation.  Evaluation  of  map  components,  map  reading,  map 
interpretation,  map  history,  and  survey  of  world  maps  and  mapping.  I;  3  hours,  or 
1/4  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Boorn. 

376.  Field  Geography.  Techniques  and  methods  of  field  investigation;  reconnaissance  and 
imit  area  mapping;  collection  and  use  of  field  data;  organization  and  presentation  of 
material.  Field  trips  limited  to  the  local  area.  II;  3  hours,  or  1^4  unit.  Prerequisite:  A 
declared  major  in  geography.  Foster. 

378.  Descriptive  Interpretation  of  Aerial  Photographs.  Reading  and  interpreting  pf  aerial 
photographs;  their  potentialities  and  limitations  as  a  research  tool  of  geography.  II; 
2  hours,  or  i^q  unit.  Prerequisite;  Consent  of  instructor.  Boorn. 

383.  Urban  Geography.  The  distribution,  functions,  and  internal  structure  of  cities;  a 
geographic  analysis  and  classification  of  urban  centers  and  their  tributary  areas.  I;  4 
hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Eight  hours  of  geography,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Fellmann. 

386.  Political  Geography.  World  patterns  of  nations  in  relation  to  their  natural  environ- 
mental backgrounds.  European  nations;  .Africa,  the  exploited  continent;  national 
structures  in  .Asia;  western  hemisphere  nations.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite: 
eight  hours  of  geography.  Majors  or  graduate  students  in  political  science  or  history 
may  enroll  with  consent  of  the  instructor.  Garland. 
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Professors:  G.  W.  White  (Head  of  Department),  C.  A.  Chapman,  F.  W.  De- 
Wolf   (Emeritus)  ,  R.  E.  Grim,  J.  L.  Hough,  H.  W.  Scott,  H.  R.  Wanless. 

Associate  Professors:  A.  F.  Hagner,  B.  Kummel,  P.  R.  Shaffer. 

Instructors:  D.  M.  Henderson,  W.  M.  Merrill. 

Assistants:  D.  H.  Amos,  H.  W.  Arms,  C.  A.  Barton,  R.  S.  Boardman,  E.  E. 
Glick,  C.  H.  Hardie,  J.  C.  Hathaway,  M.  L.  Kidda,  R.  F.  McAllister, 
W.  L.  McCloRMicK,  Jacqueline  W  Patterson,  D.  A.  Robertson,  L.  G. 
Schultz,  R.  B.  Scott,  J.  W.  Shelton,  V.  C.  Shepps,  M.  Silverman,  N.  F. 
Sohl,  F.  L.  Staplin,  H.  G.  Stewart,  E.  W.  Tooker,  J.  P.  Wehrenberg, 
E.  G.  Williams. 

Requirements  for  L.A.S.  Students 

Major:  Twenty  hours  in  geology,  excluding  Physical  Geology  101,  Agricultural  Geology 
105,  and  Geology  for  Engineers  150,  and  including  at  least  five  hours  of  courses  not  open 
to  freshmen  or  sophomores.  The  following  courses,  in  addition  to  Physical  Geology  101,  are 
fundamental  for  a  major  in  geology;  Historical  Geology  102,  Mineralogy  131  and  132, 
Geomorphology  301,  Structural  Geology  311,  Paleontology  320,  Stratigraphy  321,  Field 
Methods  315,  General  Engineering  Drawing  205,  General  Chemistry  101  or  102,  General 
Physics  101,  College  .Algebra  112,  and  Trigonometry  114. 

Students  planning  to  make  geology  their  major  subject  are  strongly  advised  to  take 
General  Surveying,  Civil  Engineering  115,  or  equivalent.  The  following  courses  are  also 
recommended  for  all  whose  primary  interest  is  in  mineralogy,  petrology,  and  economic 
geology:  Analytic  Geometry,  Mathematics  122;  General  Physics  102;  Qualitative  .Analysis 
105;  and  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  240,  or  equivalent. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  chosen  from  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects:  astronomy, 
botany,  chemistry,  economics,  geography,  mathematics,  physics,  zoology,  mining  engineering, 
and  civil  engineering,  after  consultation  with  the  Department  of  Geology.  At  least  eight 
hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject,  if  two  are  chosen. 

Honors:  Only  those  students  who  have  four  hours  credit  in  Geology  290  or  291  and 
write  a  thesis  will  be  recommended  for  graduation  with  honors.  Each  student  who  desires 
to  register  must  obtain  a  written  statement  from  the  instructor  under  whom  he  is  to  work 
and  present  it  to  the  head  of  the  department  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Note:  Certain  geology  courses  are  offered  only  in  alternate  years:  Geology  of  Illinois 
319,  Paleobotany  325. 

At  least  one  year  of  graduate  work  is  very  desirable  as  further  training  for  all  profes- 
sional work  in  geology. 

Courses   for   Undergraduates 

101.  Physical  Geology.  Materials,  structures,  surface  features  of  the  earth  and  processes 
which  have  produced  tliem.  Lectures,  quiz,  ami  laboratory.  One-half  day  field  trip 
reciuiicd.  Geology  101  and  102  meet  the  general  education  requirement  in  the  physi- 
cal sciences  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  1,  II;  4.  Students  with  95  or 
more  credit  hours  recei\c  only  3  hours  credit.  Shaffer,  White,  and  others. 

102.  Historical  Geology.  E\olution  of  the  earth  and  its  life.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  1,  II; 
4.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Ge- 
ology 101,  or  Division  of  General  Studies  141.  Kummel,  Scott. 

105.  Agricultural  Geology.  Principles  of  physical  geology  with  emphasis  on  those  useful 
to  stutk'uis  of  agritultine.  lor  agriculture  students  only.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  One 
semester  of  chemistry.  Siiai  ei  r  and  others. 

110.  Field  Work.  Field  observations  in  southern  Indiana,  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
including  visits  to  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  the  Cumijerland  Gap  region,  and 
Mammoih  Ca\c.  11;  2.  Credit  will  be  gi\en  only  on  completion  of  a  satisfactory  writ- 
ten report.  Preieciuisitc:  Cieology  101,  105,  150,  or  Division  of  General  Studies  141; 
consent  of  instructor.  Shaffer. 
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130.  Mineralogy  for  Engineers.  Elementary  crystallography  and  minerals  of  economic  and 
scientific  importance.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  One  semester  of  college  chemistry.  Hen- 
derson and  others. 

131.  Mineralogy.  A  systematic  study  of  minerals  and  common  rocks.  Lecture  and  labora- 
tory I;  3.  Prerequisite:  One  semester  of  college  chemistry.  Henderson  and  others. 

132.  Mineralogy.  Continuation  of  Geology  131.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  131.  Henderson  and  others. 

150.  Geology  for  Engineers.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  in  the  College  of 
Engineering.  Hough  and  others. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

246.  Applied  Petroleum  Geology.  Primarily  for  students  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  I; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Geology  150,  or  consent  of  head  of  department. 

247.  Applied  Petroleum  Geology.  Continuation  of  Geology  246.  Primarily  for  students  in 
the  College  of  Engineering.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Geology  150,  or  consent  of  head  of 
department. 

290.  Introduction  to  Research.  Limited  to  seniors  whose  major  is  geology,  and  mechanical 
engineering  students  who  take  Geology  246  and  247.  Required  of  geology  majors 
graduating  with  honors.  Each  student  who  desires  to  register  must  obtain  a  written 
statement  from  the  instructor  imder  whom  he  is  to  work  and  present  it  to  the  head 
of  the  department  at  the  time  of  registration.  Only  those  students  who  have  four 
hours  credit  in  Geology  290  and  291  and  who  write  a  thesis  will  be  recommended  for 
graduation  with  honors.  I;  2.  Staff. 

291.  Introduction  to  Research.  Limited  to  seniors  whose  major  is  geology  and  mechanical 
engineering  students  who  take  Geology  246  and  247.  Required  of  geology  majors 
graduating  with  honors.  Each  student  who  desires  to  register  must  obtain  a  written 
statement  from  the  instructor  vmder  whom  he  is  to  work  and  present  it  to  the  head 
of  the  department  at  the  time  of  registration.  Only  those  students  who  have  four 
hours  credit  in  Geology  290  and  291  and  who  write  a  thesis  will  be  recommended  for 
graduation  with  honors.  II;  2.  Staff. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

301.  Geomorphology.  The  study  of  the  history,  origin,  and  characteristics  of  land  forms 
produced  by  fluvial,  glacial,  wind,  and  wave  erosion  or  by  a  combination  of  these, 
acting  upon  the  major  kinds  of  geologic  materials  and  structures.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  1 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Geology  102.  White. 

311.  Structural  Geology.  Rock  deformation  and  its  results.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field 
trip.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Geology  102. 

315.  Field  Methods.  Mapping  of  an  area  in  southern  Illinois.  Lecture,  quiz,  and  field  trips. 
II;  3  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Credit  will  be  given  only  on  completion  of  a  satisfactory 
written  report.  Prerequisite:  Geology  102.  Wanless. 

316.  Field  Geology.  Geology  of  the  Baraboo,  Wisconsin,  region.  A  field  course  covering 
structural,  stratigraphic,  glacial,  and  physiographic  features.  The  emphasis  is  on 
methods  of  study  and  interpretation.  A  comprehensive  report  is  required  in  order  to 
provide  training  in  geological  report  writing.  Field  trip  scheduled  for  August  22  to 
September  9,  1951.  Estimated  travel  expense,  $40.  S;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  102,  or  equivalent;  consent  of  instructor.  Hough. 

317.  Geology  of  San  Juan  Region,  Colorado.  Field  course  to  be  conducted  from  campus  of 
Fort  Lewis  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  near  Durango,  Colorado.  Field  train- 
ing in  stratigraphy,  structure,  and  geomorphology.  Geologic  mapping  with  plane 
table  and  aerial  photographs.  Scheduled  for  June  25  to  August  19,  1951.  Estimated 
expense,  $235  to  $255.  S;  8  hours,  or  2  units.  Prerequisite:  Geology  102;  consent  of  in- 
structor. Wanless,  Merrill. 
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320.  Invertebrate  Paleontology.  Fossil  groups  in  biological  sccjuence.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory. I,  II;  4  hours,  or   1   unit.  Prerequisite:  Geology  102.  Kummil. 

321.  Stratigraphy.  General  stratigraphy,  fossil  faunas,  with  special  reference  to  inverte- 
brates and  correlation.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  physical  history.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  1 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Geology  320.  Scott. 

325.  Paleobotany.  Same  as  Botany  325.  The  structure,  phylogeny,  and  geological  distribu- 
tion of  representative  fossil  plants.  Two  or  three  field  trips.  II;  3  or  5  hours,  or  i/f, 
or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100  or  Division  of  General  Studies  131  and  132;  Ge- 
ology 101,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years. 
Stewart. 

335.  Optical  Mineralogy.  Study  of  the  optical  properties  of  minerals  and  the  use  of  the 
petrographic  microscope.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  identification  of  minerals  by  the 
immersion  method.  Designed  for  students  in  geology,  ceramics,  chemistry,  mining,  and 
agriculture.  I;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Geology  132.  Chapman. 

336.  Petrography.  Study  of  the  constituents,  composition,  textures,  structures,  and  classifi- 
cation of  rocks.  In  the  laboratory  rocks  are  studied  in  hand  specimen  and  thin  sec- 
tion. Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  ordinary  methods  of  petrographical  investigation.  II; 
4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Geology  335.  Chapman. 

351.  Geophysics  of  Mining.  Same  as  Mining  Engineering  351.  Principles  of  geophysics  and 
their  application  to  mining  processes.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  stand- 
ing in  engineering  or  geology,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Chedsey. 


GERMAN 

Professors:  H.  Rehder  (Head  of  Department),  J.  T.  Geissendoerfer,  D.  W. 
Schumann,  G.  Waterhouse  (first  semester),  C.  A.  Williams  (Emeritus), 

Associate  Professors:  J.  R.  Frey,  F.  J.  Nock,  E.  A.  Philippson,  H.  Stegemeier. 

Assistant  Professors:  Daisy  L.  Blaisdell  (Emerita),  Mimi  I.  Jehle. 

Instructors:  R.  R.  Brewster,  W.  Gieseke,  W.  F.  Roertgen,  Pauline  Steiner. 

Assistaiits:  C.  Carrier,  E.  Goessling,  C.  W.  Heimrich,  L.  Holtschlag,  B.  L. 
Jennings,  J.  Kempers,  J.  E.  Ryberg,  Jr.,  W.  St.  Croix,  Elizabeth  Sands, 
R.  S.  Sears,  Beatrice  Sternberg,  Charlotte  S.  Streisinger. 

Requirements  for  L.A.S.  Students 

Major:  Twenty  hours  in  German  excluding  courses  101,  102,  103,  and  113,  and  includ- 
ing at  least  six  hours  in  courses  in  the  300  group,  or  equivalent. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  in  not  more  than  two  subjects  chosen  from  the  following  list, 
with  at  least  eight  hours  in  each  subject:  education,  English  (excluding  Rhetoric  101  and 
102),  French  (excluding  101),  Greek,  history,  Italian,  Latin,  philosophy,  Portuguese,  and 
Spanish  (excluding  101).  The  Department  of  German  accepts  as  a  minor  the  course  pro- 
gram in  medieval  studies  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  the  Humanities. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  Elementary  Course.  Oral  practice,  reading,  and  grammar  for  beginners.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  had  high  school  credit  in  this  language.  I,  II;  4.  Students  with  95 
or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  No  credit  toward  graduation  is 
given  for  German  101  without  German  102.  Skaff. 

102.  Elementary  Course.  Continuation  of  German  101.  Oral  practice,  reading,  and  gram- 
mar. I,  II;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: German  101,  or  one  year  of  high  school  German.  Staff. 

103.  Intermediate  Course.  Modern  narrative  prose.  Oral  practice  and  sight  reading.  I,  II; 
4.  Prcrcciuisitc:  German  102,  two  years  of  high  sch(K)l  German,  or  equivalent.  Staff. 
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104.  Intermediate  Course.  Continuation  of  German  103.  Literary  reading.  Classical  and 
modern  narrative  prose.  Oral  practice  and  sight  reading.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Ger- 
man 103,  three  years  of  high  school  German,  or  equivalent.  Staff. 

113.  Practice  in  Conversation.  Oral  practice  for  the  development  of  elementary  skill  in 
conversation  and  the  improvement  of  pronunciation.  This  course  is  supplementary 
to  German  103  and  104.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  German  102,  or  two  years  of  high 
school  German;  concurrent  registration  in  German  103  or  104. 

144.  Scientific  Reading.  Rapid  reading  of  scientific  prose.  Parallel  with  German  104.  Stu- 
dents may  not  take  both  German  104  and  144  for  a  total  of  more  than  four  hours 
credit  without  permission  of  the  department.  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  German  103,  three 
years  of  high  school  German,  or  equivalent.  Staff. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

210.  Masterpieces  of  German  Literature.  Introduction  into  German  literature,  its  subjects, 
forms,  and  ideals.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  German  104,  144,  two  years  of  college  German, 
or  equivalent.  Rehder. 

211.  Conversation  and  Writing.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  German  104,  or  German  103  and 
113,  or  equivalent.  Stegemeier. 

212.  Conversation  and  Writing.  Continuation  of  German  211.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Ger- 
man 211,  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructoi".  Roertcen,  Stegemeier. 

251.  Modem  German  Fiction.  I  or  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  German  210,  or  equivalent.  Water- 
house. 

252.  Modem  German  Drama.  A  study  of  the  drama  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies, its  relation  to  the  Greek  drama  and  world  drama.  I  or  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
German  210,  or  equivalent.  Jehle. 

260.  Lyrics  and  Ballads.  A  poetical  and  metrical  survey  of  German  lyric  verse  from  its 
beginning  to  modern  times,  with  a  critical  analysis  of  representative  poems.  I  or  II; 
3.  Prerequisite:  German  210,  or  equivalent.  Stegemeier. 

270.  Twentieth  Century  German  Literature.  Introduction  to  trends  of  modern  civilization 
as  reflected  in  contemporary  German  literature.  S;  3.  Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  Ger- 
man, or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Frey. 

281.  Teachers'  Course.  An  introduction  into  the  problems  of  the  teaching  of  German  and 
a  study  of  textbooks.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Three  years  of  college  German,  or  equivalent. 
Frey. 

291.  Senior  Thesis  and  Honors  Course.  Intended  primarily  for  candidates  for  honors  in 
German,  but  open  to  other  seniors.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  three  years  of 
college  German,  or  equivalent.  Staff. 

292.  Senior  Thesis  and  Honors  Course.  Intended  primarily  for  candidates  for  honors  in 
German,  but  open  to  other  seniors.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  three  years 
of  college  German,  or  equivalent.  Staff. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

301.  German  Literature  to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Three  years  of  college  German,  or  equivalent.  Frey. 

302.  German  Literature  Since  the  Eighteenth  Century.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Three  years  of  college  German,  or  equivalent.  Frey. 

303.  Advanced  Composition  and  Syntax.  Intensive  study  of  advanced  problems  of  gram- 
mar, syntax,  and  style.  I  or  II;  2  hours,  or  i/,  unit.  Prerequisite:  Three  years  of  col- 
lege German,  including  German  212  or  equivalent. 

311.  Goethe.  Introduction  to  Goethe's  life  and  works.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Three  years  of  college  German,  or  equivalent.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate 
years.  Waterhouse. 
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312.     Goethe's  Faust.  Intensive  study  of  Goethe's  Faust,  Parts  I  and  II.  II;  3  hours,  or  I 

unit.  Prerequisite:  Three  years  of  college  German,  or  equivalent.  Offered  in  1952- 

1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Geissendoerfer. 
320.     History  of  German  Civilization.  A  selected  topical,  historical,  and  pictorial  analysis 

of  German  culture  and  civilization.  I  or  11;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Three 

years  of  college  German,  or  equivalent.  Stegemeier. 

331.  German  Classics  I.  Study  of  the  works  of  Lessing,  Herder,  and  Wieland.  I;  3  hours, 
or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Three  years  of  college  German,  or  equivalent.  Offered  in 
1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years.  Geissendoerfer. 

332.  German  Classics  II.  Study  of  the  works  of  Schiller,  Kleist,  Holderlin,  and  Jean  Paul. 
II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Three  years  of  college  German,  or  equivalent. 
Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years.  Schumann. 

360.  Introduction  to  German  Phonetics.  Study  of  the  sounds  of  the  German  language  and 
their  transcription  in  the  international  phonetic  alphabet.  I;  2  hours,  or  i/^  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  three  years  of  German,  or  equivalent;  consent  of  in- 
structor. Nock. 

363.  Introduction  to  Comparative  Literature.  Same  as  English  363.  A  comparative  study 
of  great  books  in  Greek,  Roman,  Italian,  and  Spanish  literature.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/| 
unit.  Goi.DMAN,  Hamilton,  Holadav,  Landis,  Rapp,  Van  Horne,  Warren. 

364.  Introduction  to  Comparative  Literature.  Same  as  English  364.  A  comparative  study  of 
great  books  in  French,  German,  and  English  literature.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Gold- 
man, Jacob,  Landis,  Rapp,  Rehder,  Warren. 

GREEK 
(See  Classics) 

HEALTH   EDUCATION 
(See  Physical   Education) 


HISTORY 

Professors:  F.  C.  Dietz  (Head  of  Department),  R.  G.  Bone,  P.  V.  B.  Jones 
(Emeritus),  C.  E.  Nowell,  J.  G.  Randall  (Emeritus),  W.  S.  Rohertson 
(Emeritus),  F.  S.  Rodkey,  F.  A.  Shannon,  R.  P.  Stearns,  J.  W.  Swain, 
R.  C.  Werner. 

Associate  Professors:  A.  E.  Bestor,  R.  N.  Current,  E.  L.  Erickson,  C.  G.  Starr. 

Assistant  Professors:  Natalia  M.  Belting,  Louise  B.  Dunbar,  F.  B.  Freidel, 
Ameda  R.  King,  Mary  L.  Shay,  J.  B.  Siricii,  K.  W.  Swart. 

Instructors:  W.  J.   Bouwsma,  C.  E.   Dawn,  N.  F.  Norman,  R.  M.  Sutton. 

Assistants:  E.  Bold,  C.  M.  Carpenter,  Marion  S.  Causey,  W.  L.  Heymeyer, 
V.  Hicken,  a.  Q.  Larson,  G.  H.  Lobdell,  A.  C.  Miller,  P.  I.  MirrERLiNC, 
R.  C.  Pugh,  E.  a.  Reitan,  E.  W.  Sigmund,  D.  F.  Tingley,  S.  J.  Tonsor. 

Requirements  for  L.A.S.  Students 

Major:  Twenty  hours  in  history,  including  ten  hours  in  courses  having  junior  standing 
as  a  prerequisite,  and  any  other  courses  offered  by  the  department  except  courses  taken  in 
the  first  year. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  (excluding  courses  taken  in  the  first  year)  selected  from  one 
or  two  of  the  following  subject^:  economics,  English  and  American  literature,  geography, 
law,  philosophy,  political  .science,  and  sociology.  Courses  in  one  ancient  or  modern  lan- 
guage (except  such  as  are  primarily  designed  for  freshmen)  will  be  accepted  as  one  of  the 
two  minor  subjects.  The  curriculum  on  international  affairs  will  be  accepted  as  a  minor. 
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Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  Introduction  to  General  Social  Sciences.  A  survey  of  the  principal  political,  economic, 
and  social  ideas  and  institutions  as  they  have  developed  in  the  civilizations  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  medieval  Europe  and  modern  Europe.  I,  II;  3. 

111.  Modern  European  History  from  the  Renaissance  to  1815.  Europe  from  the  age  of  the 

great  discoveries  to  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  I;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more 
credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Norman,  Stearns. 

112.  Modem  European  History,  1815  to  the  Present.  Development  of  European  national- 
ism, liberalism,  and  imperialism;  World  War;  reconstruction.  II;  4.  Students  with  95 
or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Norman,  Stearns. 

131.  History  of  England  to  1688.  History  of  the  British  peoples  to  1688.  I;  3.  Students  with 
95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Erickson. 

132.  History  of  England,  1688  to  1951.  Modem  history  of  the  United  Kingdom;  colonial 
and  imperial  development.  II;  3.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only 
2  hours  credit.  Erickson. 

151.  History  of  the  United  States  to  1865.  Colonial  foundations,  movement  for  inde- 
pendence, early  years  of  the  republic.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Dunbar, 
Werner. 

152.  History  of  the  United  States,  1865  to  1951.  A  century  of  national  life  and  organiza- 
tion.  I,  II;   3.   Prerequisite:   Sophomore  standing.  Dunbar,   King,  Sutton,  Werner. 

161.  Survey  of  American  Civilization.  A  course  designed  to  fulfill  the  humanities  require- 
ment in  general  education.  I;  4.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

162.  Survey  of  American  Civilization.  A  course  designed  to  fulfill  the  humanities  require- 
ment in  general  education.  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

181.  The  Ancient  World.  Ancient  empires  and  Greece.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore 
standing.  Swain. 

182.  The  Ancient  World.  Rome.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Swain. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

209.  The  Near  East  from  Mohammed  to  Napoleon.  1;  2.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college 
history;  junior  standing.  Dawn. 

210.  The  Near  East  from  Napoleon  to  the  Present.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college 
history;  junior  standing.  Dawn. 

250.  History  of  American  Immigration.  Colonial  and  national  periods.  II;  2.  Prerequisite: 
One  year  of  college  history;  junior  standing.  Werner. 

290.  Teaching  of  History.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history;  senior  standing. 
Werner. 

291.  History  of  Land  Warfare.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history;  junior  stand- 
ing. Starr. 

292.  History  of  Naval  Warfare.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history;  junior 
standing.  Starr. 

293.  Thesis.  Special  training  in  historical  investigation.  I;  2  to  4.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing.  Staff. 

294.  Thesis.  Special  training  in  historical  investigation.  II;  2  to  4.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing.  Staff. 

295.  Reading  Course.  Reading  in  selected  fields  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  instructor. 
I;  2  to  4.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors  of  high  standing.  Staff. 

296.  Reading  Course.  Readings  in  selected  fields  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  instructor. 
II;  2  to  4.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors  of  high  standing.  Staff. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

301.  The  Middle  Ages,  A.D.  400  to  1100.  Europe  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  first  crusade. 
I;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history.  Swart. 
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302.  The  Middle  Ages,  A.D.  1100  to  1500.  Europe  from  the  rise  of  towns  to  the  establish- 
ment of  national  monarchy.  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  to  I  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of 
college  history  Swart. 

304.  Medieval  Civilization.  Religious  and  intellectual.  II;  3  hours,  or  1/4  to  I  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: One  year  of  college  history  or  political  science.  Swart. 

305.  The  Age  of  the  Renaissance.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/n  'o  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of 
college  history.  Bouwsma. 

306.  The  Age  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Reformation,  1500  to  1648.  II;  3  hours,  or 
1/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history.  Bouwsma. 

307.  Classical  Islam:  The  Near  East  from  Mohammed  to  the  Crusades.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/^ 
to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history.  Dawn. 

308.  The  Europeanization  of  the  Near  East,  1768  to  1914.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/,  "^^  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history.  Dawn. 

309.  Development  of  Modern  Europe:  Absolutism  and  Colonial  Expansion,  1648  to  1789. 

I;  3  hours,  or  i/>  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history.  Sirich. 

310.  Development  of  Modern  Europe:  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon,  1789  to 
1815.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history.  Sirich. 

311.  Europe  from  1815  to  1860.  I;  3  hours,  or  1/2  ^^  ^  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of 
college  history,  political  science,  or  economics.  Swart. 

312.  Europe  from  1860  to  1900.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/,  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  ol 
college  history,  political  science,  or  economics.  Swart. 

313.  European  History,  1900  to  1925.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/o  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year 
of  college  history,  political  science,  or  economics.  Shay. 

314.  European  History,  1925  to  the  Present.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/,  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One 
year  of  college  history  or  political  science.  Shay. 

317.  History  of  Modern  Italy,  1700  to  1830.  I;  2  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  One 
year  of  college  history.  Shay. 

318.  History  of  Modem  Italy,  1831  to  the  Present.  II;  2  hours,  or  i/,  unit.  Prerequisite: 
One  year  of  college  history  or  political  science.  Shay. 

319.  Tsarist  Russia:  Its  Background,  Expansion,  and  Problems  to  1855.  A  sur\ey  of  what 
is  basic  in  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  Russian  people  and  the  Russian  stale  up  to 
the  revolutionary  era.  I;  3  hours,  or  1/,  to  I  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college 
history.  Rodkey. 

320.  Modern  Russia  and  Its  Problems,  1855  to  the  Present.  An  analysis  of  the  various 
currents  and  factors  that  have  accounted  for  what  is  now  dominant  in  the  culture 
and  organization  of  the  Soviet  Union.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
One  year  of  college  history.  Rodkey. 

322.  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  A  survey  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  from  the  earliest 
times  until  the  present.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in 
history.  Nowell. 

323.  Science,  Philosophy,  and  the  Modern  European  Mind.  Intellectual  histon'  of  modern 
Europe,  1543  to  1770.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/(>  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing,  or 
junior  standing  and  one  of  the  following:  History  ill  and  112,  131  and  132,  Division 
of  General  Studies  121  and  122,  English  111  and  112,  or  Philosophy  101.  Sirich, 
Stearns. 

324.  Science,  Idealism,  and  Materialism.  Intellectual  history  of  modern  Europe,  1770  to 
1914.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/,  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  History  323,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Sirich,  Stearns. 

325.  Intellectual  and  Cultural  History  of  Russia  to  1881.  1;  3  hours,  or  i/o  to  1  unit.  Pre- 
recjuisiie:  One  year  of  college  history  or  political  science.  Rodkey. 

326.  Intellectual  and  Cultural  History  of  Russia  from  1881  to  the  Present.  11;  3  hours,  or 
1/2  to  1   unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history  or  political  science.  Rodkey 
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333.  The  History  of  England  from  1377  to  1485.  I;  3  hours,  or  14  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
One  year  of  college  history.  Offered  in   1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years.  Dietz. 

334.  The  History  of  England  under  the  Tudors,  1485  to  1603.  II;  3  hours,  or  i^  to  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years. 
Dietz. 

335.  Foundations  of  English  and  American  Democratic  Institutions,  1603  to  1689.  A  study 
of  the  origins  and  practices  of  Anglo-American  ideals  and  institutions.  I;  3  hours,  or 
1/2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history  or  political  science.  Stearns. 

336.  Foundations   of   English   and   American   Democratic   Institutions,    1689   to    1783.  A 

study  of  the  maturation  of  American  democratic  ideals  and  institutions.  II;  3  hours, 
or  1/2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history  or  political  science.  Stearns. 

339.  History  of  the  British  Commonwealth  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries, 
1783  to  1870.  I;  2  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history,  pref- 
erably History  131  and  132,  though  111  and  112,  and  151  and  152  satisfy  the  re- 
quirement. Erickson. 

340.  History  of  the  British  Commonwealth  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries, 
1870  to  the  Present.  II;  2  hours,  or  i^  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history, 
preferably  History  131  and  132,  though  HI  and  112,  and  151  and  152  satisfy  the 
requirement.  Erickson. 

343.  Social  and  Economic  History  of  England  Since  the  Beginning  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  Social  and  economic  history  of  England,  1750  to  1848.  I;  3  hours,  or  1,4 
to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in 
alternate  years.  Dietz. 

Social  and  Economic  History  of  England  Since  the  Beginning  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  Social  and  economic  history  of  England  since  1848.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to 
1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in 
alternate  years.  Dietz. 

345.  Constitutional  History  of  England  to  1485.  I;  3  hours,  or  i^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
One  year  of  college  history  or  political  science.  Dietz. 

346.  Constitutional  History  of  England  from  1485  to  the  Present.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1 
unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history  or  political  science.  Dietz. 

349.  The  Age  of  Discovery.  A  survey  of  the  history  of  discovery  centering  in  the  great 
discovery  era  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  with  a  brief  survey  of  earlier 
discovery  and  a  continuation  down  to  the  twentieth  century.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/y  to  1 
unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Novvell. 

352.  American  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/^ 
to  1  unit.  Werner. 

354.  Foundations  of  American  Society:  The  Transition  to  National  Life  and  Organiza- 
tion, 1763  to  1789.  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  ^^  ^  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college 
history.  Dunbar. 

357.  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  United  States,  1775  to  1860.  The  growth  of 
American  economic  life  and  institutions  from  the  Revolution  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  History  152.  Shannon. 

358.  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  Since  1860.  The  growth  of  Ameri- 
can economic  life  and  institutions  since  1860.  II;  3  hours,  or  14  ^^o  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
History  152.  Shannon. 

359.  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  Remote  and  immediate  causes  of  the  Civil  War, 
especially  from  1850  to  1861,  problems  of  the  North  and  South  during  the  war;  the 
consequences  of  the  war;  the  efforts  to  create  a  new  Union,  1865  to  1877,  and  the 
new  problems  created  by  those  efforts.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/o  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One 
year  of  college  history.  Shannon. 

361,  History  of  the  United  States,  1877  to  1917.  I;  3  hours,  or  14  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
One  year  of  college  history,  political  science,  or  economics.  Freidel. 
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362.  History  of  the  United  States  Since  1917.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
One  year  of  college  history,  political  science,  or  economics.  Freidel. 

363.  History  of  the  West,  1634  to  1774.  I;  2  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of 
college  history.  Belting. 

364.  History  of  the  West,  1774  to  1830.  II;  2  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of 
college  history.  Belting. 

365.  History  of  Illinois  from  1809  to  the  Present.  Evolution  of  a  typical  middle  western 
commonwealth.  I;  2  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history. 
Sutton. 

369.  Political  and  Constitutional  Development  of  the  United  States  to  1865.  I;  3  hours, 
or  1/2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history  or  political  science.  Freidel. 

370.  Political  and  Constitutional  Development  of  the  United  States  Since  1865.  II;  3  hours, 
or  1/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history  or  political  science.  Freidel. 

371.  American  Intellectual  and  Cultural  History  to  1877.  The  contribution  of  social  and 
political  thought,  religion,  science,  scholarship,  and  education  to  the  history  of 
American  civilization.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  14  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of 
college  history.  Bestor. 

372.  American  Intellectual  and  Cultural  History  Since  1877.  The  contribution  of  social 
and  political  thought,  religion,  science,  scholarship,  and  education  to  the  history  of 
American  civilization.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  lA  ^o  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of 
college  history.  Bestor. 

373.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  to  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  I; 

3  hours,  or  1/9  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history  or  political  science. 
Current. 

374.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  II;  3  hours,  01 
Yo  to  1   unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history  or  political  science.  Current. 

375.  History  of  Latin  America  to  1824.  A  survey  of  Latin  American  history  from  the  dis- 
covery of  America  until  1824.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of 
college  history.  Nowell. 

376.  Latin  America  Since  1824.  A  history  of  the  Latin  American  republics  from  their 
independence  to  the  present.  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in 
college  history.  Nowell. 

377.  History  of  the  A.B.C.  Powers.  History  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  from  their 
origins  to  the  present.  I;  3  hours,  or  i^  unit.  Prerecjuisite:  One  course  in  history. 
Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Nowell. 

378.  History  of  the  Caribbean  Area.  A  survey  of  the  Caribbean,  Mexico,  and  Central 
America  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  present.  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  to  1  unit. 
Prerecjuisite:  One  course  in  history.  Nowell. 

381.  Ancient  Greek  States.  History  of  the  Greek  States  from  the  earliest  time  to  334  B.C. 
I;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history.  Swain. 

382.  Ancient  Imperialism.  Alexander  and  his  successors.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: One  year  of  college  history.  Swain. 

383.  Roman  Republic.  History  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  44  B.C.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/o  to  1 
unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history.  Swain. 

384.  Ancient  Imperialism.  The  Roman  Empire.  II;  3  hours,  or  14  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
One  year  of  college  history.  Swain. 

391.  History  of  Eastern  Asia  to  1839.  History  of  eastern  Asia  (China,  Japan,  and  Korea) 
to   1839.  I;  2  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history.  Werner. 

392.  History  of  Eastern  Asia  Since  1839.  History  of  eastern  Asia  (China,  Japan,  and  Korea) 
since  1839.  11;  2  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history.  Werner. 
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Professors:  Janice  M.  Smith  (Head  of  Department),  J.  Lita  Bane  (on 
leave),   Kathryn  V.   Burns,   Nellie  L.   Perkins. 

Associate  Professors:  Grace  B.  Armstrong,  Harriet  T.  Barto,  Fannie  M. 
Brooks  (Emerita),  Mary  L.  Chase  (on  leave).  Pearl  Z.  Janssen, 
Florence  M.  King,  E.  Evelyn  Smith,  Frances  O.  Van  Duyne. 

Assistant  Professors:  Lulu  S.  Black,  Margueritte  Briggs,  Ruth  C.  Freeman, 
Margaret  R.  Goodyear,  Edna  R.  Gray,  Katharine  J.  Hivon,  Dorothy 
J.  IwiG,  Gertrude  E.  Kaiser,  Florence  A.  Kimmelshue,  Mary  S.  Ligon, 
Mary  A.  McKee,  Beula  V.  McKey,  Anna  W.  Searl,  Marian  E.  Tolbert, 
Clareta  Walker,  Gladys  J.  Ward,  Virginia  H.  Weaver  (on  leave) , 
RiTTA  Whitesel,  Helen  K.  Zvvolanek. 

Associates:  Fern  Carl,  Margaret  Corbin,  Erma  Cottingham,  Glenna  H. 
Lamkin,  Helen  E.  McCullough. 

Instructors:  Geraldine  E.  Acker,  Susanna  B.  Colton,  Frances  E.  Cook, 
Dorothy  F.  Durrell,  Lucile  Hieser,  Ruth  A.  Hodgson,  Elizabeth  V. 
Johnson,  Ida  Johnson,  Thelma  F.  Long,  Joda  L.  McGaughey,  Millicent 
Martin,  Royene  F.  Owen,  Bettye  J.  Phillips,  Virginia  Seidel,  Catherine 
M.  Sullivan,  Marion  Svmpson,  Helen  D.  Turner,  Florence  Van  Norden, 
Mary  E.  Vick,  Kathryn  M.  Weesner. 

Assistants:  Lucile  F.  Adamson,  Olive  M.  Batcher,  Winifred  B.  Cagle, 
Virginia  R.  Charles,  Roy  A.  Ginstrom,  Carolyn  W.  Green,  Virginia 
Guthrie,  Jessie  K.  McLuckie,  Winifred  C.  Newton,  Carol  N.  Rasmussen, 
Barbrea  a.  Rogers,  Rachel  J.  Rutherford,  Jean  M.  Shively,  Helen 
W.  ToLLivER,  Dorothy  O.  Twardock,  Theresa  Walkowiak,  Elwanda  D. 
White. 

Requirements  for  Agriculture  Students 

See  Curriculum  in  Home  Economics  (page  63)  and  in 
Home  Economics  Education  (page  66) 

Requirements  for  Education  Students 

See  Curriculum  in  Home  Economics  Education    (page  66) 

Requirements  for  L.A.S.  Students 

Major  in  Home  Economics:  Twenty  hours  as  specified  in  Groups  II  and  III,  on  page 
64.  (The  courses  specified  in  Group  1  are  required,  although  they  are  not  counted  toward 
the  major.  The  following  courses  are  also  required:  Art  185;  Chemistry  101  or  102,  and 
132  or  133;  Economics  108;  Psychology  100  or  103;  Sociology  100;  at  least  six  hours  in 
English  literature;  and  at  least  eight  hours  in  bacteriology  and  physiology.  Some  of  these 
required  courses  may  be  counted  in  Minor  A  or  Minor  B  as  shown  below.) 

Minor  A:  Twenty  hours  chosen  from  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects:  chemistry, 
bacteriology.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject  if  two  are  chosen. 

Minor  B:  Twenty  hours  chosen  from  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects:  economics, 
psychology,  sociology.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject  if  two  are  chosen. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates  Whose  Major  Is  Not  Home  Economics 

Note:  The  following  non-major  courses  do  not  fulfill  the  requirements  for  a  major 
in  home  economics. 

120.    Elementary  Nutrition.  Fundamental   laws  of  human   nutrition;  application  to  the 
selection  of  an  adequate  diet.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Barto. 

125.    Introduction  to  Foods.  Preparation  and  service  of  foods;  market  selection  and  costs; 
food  values;  consumer  problems.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Lamkin. 
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190.     Clothing   Selection.   Economic,  artistic,   psychologic,   and   hygienic   problems   in   the ' 
selection  of  clothing.  Includes  no  garment  construction.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sopho- 
more standing.  Whitesel. 

193.  Decorative  Processes.  Designing  and  construction  of  articles  requiring  knitting, 
crocheting,  braiding,  tatting,  decorative  stitches,  applique,  or  other  decorative 
processes.  For  students  in  the  occupational  therapy  curriculum  only.  I,  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Home  Economics  182.  Durrell. 

196.  Weaving.  Principles  of  hand  weaving;  origins,  development,  and  appreciation  of  the 
art  of  weaving.  For  students  in  the  occupational  therapy  and  elementary  education 
curricula.  I,  II;  3.  Ginstrom. 

271.     Home  Management.  Methods  for  determining  the  use  of  time,  energy,  money,  and 
materials  in  the  home.  Relationship  between  various  aspects  of  homemaking.  Empha-  - 
sis  on  plans  for  use  of  time  and  money;  buying  problems.  I;  2.  Gooovear. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates  Whose  Major  is  Home  Economics 

Note:  Courses  for  undergraduates  whose  major  is  home  economics  are  also  open  to 
undergraduates  whose  major  is  not  home  economics  if  these  students  have  the  prerequisites 
listed  for  the  course  and/or  obtain  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  Students  are  referred 
particularly  to  Home  Economics  161,  162,  180,  182,  185,  186,  201,  202,  285,  286,  395. 

Home  Economics  101,  102,  103,  and  104  constitute  a  general  integrated  core  in  home 
economics  designed  as  an  experimental  unit  to  give  students  fundamental  learning  ex- 
periences needed  for  successful  homemaking  and  to  provide  the  basis  for  specialization  in 
the  professional  curricula  in  home  economics.  It  is  contemplated,  eventually,  to  open 
these  courses  to  qualified  non-home  economics  students. 

Students  selected  on  the  basis  of  pretesting  will  be  exempt  from  comparable  subject 
matter  in  the  existing  programs  in  home  economics. 

101.  Personal  Development.  A  general  home  economics  course  designed  to  contribute  to 
the  development  of  the  student  through  a  better  understanding  of  the  essentials  of 
human  relationships;  techniques  of  management  of  time,  energy,  money,  and  ma- 
terials; and  principles  of  nutrition  and  food  preparation.  I,  II;  5.  (Experimental 
program.   Students   will    be   selected   on    basis   of   pretesting.)   Durrell,   Goodyear, 

HOIXJSON. 

102.  Personal  Development.  A  general  home  economics  course  designed  to  contribute  to 
the  development  of  the  student  through  a  better  understanding  of  the  esthetic, 
psychological,  and  managerial  aspects  of  clothing  selection  and  construction.  I,  II; 
5.  Prerequisite:  For  home  economics  majors.  Home  Economics  101;  for  non-home 
economics  students,  none.  Colton,  Durrell,  Goodyear,  Zwolanek. 

103.  Family  Living.  A  course  designed  to  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  family, 
emphasizing  child  development,  design,  and  management  of  the  home  and  its  fur- 
nishings. I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:   For  home  economics  majors,  Home  Economics  102. 

104.  Family  Living.  A  course  designed  to  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  family, 
emphasizing  family  relationships,  meals,  and  home  management.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite: 
For  home  economics  majors,  Home  Economics  103. 

130.  Introduction  to  Foods  and  Nutrition.  Introductory  food  preparation  and  considera- 
tion of  the  nutritional  needs  of  college  students.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  High  school 
chemistry  or  Chemistry  101  or  102,  or  registration  in  Chemistry  101.  Barto,  Hodgson. 

131.  Foods.  Composition  and  behavior  of  foods;  principles  of  food  preparation.  I,  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:   Chemistry   132,   133,  or  231;  Home  Economics   130.  Hodgson,  Janssen. 

161.  Family  Housing.  Relation  of  housing  to  family  living;  basis  for  choosing  house  plans, 
methods  of  providing  housing  financial  and  social  aspects.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Sophomore  standing.  Van  Norden. 

162.  The  Home  and  Its  Furnishings.  Application  of  principles  of  ait  to  the  design  of  the 
home  and  its  furnishings.  Consideration  of  quality  and  cost  of  home  furnishings. 
Survey  of  historic  styles  of  domestic  artliitccture  and  furnishings.  1,  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: .\rt  185  and  186.  Weesner. 

170.  Introduction  to  Home  Economics.  To  give  freshmen  whose  major  is  home  economics 
a  point  of  view  regarding  the  importance  of  homemaking  and  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  the  underlying  educational  philosophy  of  home  economics.  I;  1.  Durrell 
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180.  Selection  and  Care  of  Textiles.  Testing  and  identification  of  cloth,  including  fiber 
content,  design,  construction,  and  finish  with  emphasis  upon  quality  and  suitability 
for  use.  I,  II;  3.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit. 
King. 

182.  Clothing  Laboratory.  Fundamentals  of  clothing  construction;  fitting  problems  in  the 
selection  of  ready-to-wear.  1,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  180,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Long,  Zwolanek. 

185.  Clothing.  Psychological,  artistic,  hygienic,  economic,  and  sociological  problems  in 
planning  and  selecting  the  wardrobe.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in 
Home  Economics  180,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Zwolanek. 

186.  Costume  Design.  Fundamental  principles  of  apparel  designs.  Study  of  the  variations 
in  actual  and  fashion  figure  proportions  and  its  application  to  dress  design.  Oppor- 
tunity to  develop  originality  in  design  through  the  medium  of  fashion  sketching.  I, 
II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  180,  Art  185  and  186,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COLTON. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

201.  The  Child  and  His  Development.  Interrelationships  in  the  home  and  in  the  com- 
munity. Readings,  discussions,  and  laboratory.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  100, 
or  103,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Johnson. 

202.  Laboratory  in  Child  Development.  Observation  of  young  children  in  an  environment 
to  promote  learning.  Limited  to  home  economics  majors.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Economics  201.  Martin,  Perkins. 

210.  Family  Relationships.  Problems  in  family  living;  emphasis  on  the  mental  hygiene 
approach  to  growth  through  experiences  in  family  living  and  to  the  woman's  re- 
sponsibility for  wholesome  family  relationships.  I,  II;  3.  Perkins. 

220.  Dietetics.  Food  requirements  of  normal  adults  and  children;  nutritive  values  of  foods; 
application  to  selection  of  adequate  diets  at  different  cost  levels.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Physiolog)-   103;  credit  or  registration  in  Home  Economics  232.  Barto. 

228.  Hygiene  and  Home  Care  of  Sick.  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  home 
economics. 

232,  Food  Economics  and  Meal  Management.  Distribution  and  marketing  of  the  food 
supply;  food  costs;  retail  selection  of  food  commodities;  meal  management.  I,  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  131;  Economics  108.  Lamkin. 

240.  Quantity  Cookery.  Handling  food  materials  in  large  quantities.  Time  and  cost 
studies.  The  department  cafeteria  and  cooperating  institutions  are  used  for  laboratory 
work.  For  students  who  plan  to  be  dietetians  in  hospitals  or  other  institutions,  or  who 
plan  to  manage  lunch  rooms  for  schools.  I,  II;  3  or  5.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics 
232;  consent  of  instructor.  A  food  handler's  certificate  is  required.  E.  Johnson,  E.  E. 
Smith. 

253.  Restaurant  Interiors.  Functional  planning  and  decoration.  Study  of  form,  color, 
and  textures  appropriately  combined  in  fabrics,  furniture,  and  background  areas. 
Suitable  fabric  structures  and  finishes.  Designed  to  give  the  student  information 
and  vocabulary  necessary  to  work  intelligently  with  professional  decorators.  II;  3. 
Weesner. 

262.     The  Home  and  Its  Furnishings.  Creative  experience  in  the  use  of  color  and  texture, 

and  the  arrangement  and  design  of  furniture  in  the  home.  Interiors  of  homes  are 
designed,  elevation  drawings  are  rendered  in  color;  survey  of  contemporary  designers 
and  modern  trends  and  new  products.  Field  trips  to  shops  and  homes.  I,  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Home  Economics  162.  Weesner. 

272.  Organization  and  Management  of  the  Home.  Techniques  of  management  of  time, 
energy,  money,  and  materials.  Consideration  of  application  of  subject  matter  in 
various  fields  of  home  economics  to  the  home.  Emphasis  on  financial  management  and 
consumer  problems.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  130;  Economics  102  and 
103,  or  108.  Goodyear. 
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273.  Home  Management.  Application  of  management  principles  and  methods  to  specific 
situations  while  in  residence  in  the  home  management  house  four  weeks  during  the 
semester.  Emphasis  on  food  management,  use  of  equipment,  and  evaluation  of  some 
homemaking  practices.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  220,  232,  272,  and/or 
consent  of  instructor.  Goodyear. 

277.  Teaching  of  Home  Economics.  Problems  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  home  economics 
in  the  high  school.  Required  of  all  who  wish  to  be  recommended  to  teach  home  eco- 
nomics. I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  182,  185,  and  232;  senior  standing. 
Sympson. 

285.  History  of  Costume.  Costumes  and  their  settings  from  the  early  Egyptian  period 
through  the  nineteenth  century.  I;  2.  Colton. 

286.  Clothing.  Design  and  construction  of  clothing;  pattern  making;  fitting  problems; 
custom  made  finishes.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  182,  185,  and  186. 
Whitesel. 

291.  Thesis.  Intended  primarily  for  candidates  for  honors  but  open  to  other  seniors.  I; 
3  to  5.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  approval  of  head  of  department.  Goodyear, 
Janssen,  King,  Perkins,  E.  E.  Smith,  J.  M.  Smith,  Van  Duyne. 

292.  Thesis.  Intended  primarily  for  candidates  for  honors  but  open  to  other  seniors.  11; 
3  to  5.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  approval  of  head  of  department.  Goodveak, 
Janssen,  King,  Perkins,  E.  E.  Smith,  J.  M.  Smith,  Van  Duyne. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

301.  Advanced  Problems  in  Home  Guidance  of  Children.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
functions  and  relations  of  routine  and  creative  activities  and  the  interplay  of  person- 
alities in  the  total  behavior  patterns  with  a  view  to  helping  students  understand  ilie 
less  obvious  and  more  subtle  aspects  of  child  development,  to  differentiate  between 
desirable  and  undesirable  guidance  procedures  practiced  by  adult  members  of  the 
family.  Limited  to  home  economics  majors.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/,  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Home  Economics  201  and  202;  consent  of  instructor.  Perkins. 

305.  Human  Heredity.  Heredity  in  man  and  its  relation  to  various  individual  and  social 
problems.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  demonstrations.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/o  unit-  Graduate 
credit  does  not  count  toward  a  major  in  genetics.  Roberts. 

320.  Diet  in  Disease.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  220. 
Barto. 

321.  Foods  and  Nutrition.  Recent  developments  in  chemistry,  digestion,  and  metabolism 
of  nutrients.  S;  3  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  220;  senior  stand- 
ing. Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years.  J.  M.  Smith. 

322.  Physical  Growth  and  Nutrition.  Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions.  I;  2  hours,  or 
1/4  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  220;  senior  standing;  consent  of  instructor. 
J.  M.  Smith. 

324.  Problems  in  Nutrition.  Discussions  and  investigations.  I  or  II;  3  to  5  hours,  or  \/2  to  1 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  220;  Chemistry  350;  senior  standing.  McKev, 
J.  M.  Smiiti. 

326.  Demonstration  Problems  and  Techniques.  Consideration  of  the  techniques  of  demon- 
strations and  problems  involved.  S;  3  hours,  or  i/>  unit.  Prerequisite:  one  of  the 
following:  Home  Economics  232,  262.  272,  301,  379,  380,  386,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

328.  Readings  in  Food  and  Nutrition.  Reports,  discussions,  and  review  of  scientific 
literature.  I;  1  hour,  or  i/j  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  220;  senior  standing; 
credit  or  registration  in  one  of  the  following:  Chemistry  350,  Home  Economics  320, 
322,  324,  330.  or  331.  Bario,  McKey,  Van  Duyne. 

329.  Readings  in  Food  and  Nutrition.  Reports,  discussion,s,  and  review  of  scientific 
literature.  II;  1  hour,  or  i/,  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  220;  senior  standing; 
credit  or  registration  in  one  of  the  following:  Chemistry  350:  Home  Economics  320, 
322,  324,  330,  or  331.  Barto.  McKey,  Van  Duyne. 
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330.  Experimental  Foods.  A  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  such  variables  as  in- 
gredients, proportions,  and  techniques  in  food  preparation  affect  the  quality  of  the 
product.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  232;  Bacteriology 
104.  Janssen. 

331.  Problems  in  Foods.  Applications  of  chemical  and  physical  principles  to  advanced 
food   problems.  II;   3   hours,  or   i/o   unit.   Prerequisite:   Home  Economics  330.  Van 

DUVNE. 

345.  Institution  Management.  Purchase  of  food  supplies  and  equipment  for  institutions; 
grades  of  food,  judging  of  quality  and  cost  in  relation  to  season,  pure  food  laws,  and 
government  inspection;  the  storeroom  and  its  management;  equipment  and  furnish- 
ing; institution  housekeeping,  floor  plans,  and  routing;  specifications  for  equipment; 
inventory  of  equipment;  visits  to  stores  and  markets.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1/9  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Credit  or  registration  in  Home  Economics  240  and  Economics  108;  consent 
of  instructor.  E.  E.  Smith. 

350.  Institution  Dietaries  and  Administration.  Dietary  studies  and  menu  making  for 
various  types  of  institutions,  such  as  dormitories,  cafeterias,  hospitals,  and  tearooms; 
problems  of  organization,  personnel  studies,  administration  of  food  service,  records 
and  cost  accountings,  professional  ethics.  Opportunity  will  be  given  for  observation 
and  practice  in  various  fields.  Field  trip  is  required;  estimated  expense,  $40.  II;  4 
hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  220  and  240;  consent  of  in- 
structor. E.  E.  Smith. 

351.  Special  Problems  on  Group  Feeding  with  Emphasis  on  the  School  Lunch.  Planned  for 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  and  for  home  advisers  and  others  interested  in  com- 
munity feeding  problems.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  laboratory  practice  in  quantity 
food  management.  Emphasis  on  the  school  lunch  program  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  educational  system.  Special  problems  in  purchasing,  floor  plans,  and  equipment 
will  be  required  of  graduate  students.  No  credit  for  students  who  have  had  Home 
Economics  350  or  355.  S;  3  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  220, 
232,  or  equivalent;  consent  of  instructor.  Food  handlers'  certificate  required.  E.  E. 
Smith. 

355.  Advanced  Quantity  Cookery  and  Catering.  Planned  for  students  in  the  restaurant 
management  curriculum  and  for  other  qualified  students.  Practice  in  menu  making 
and  aspects  of  management  necessary  for  special  catering  functions  and  meal  projects. 
Special  lectures  and  demonstrations  emphasizing  the  artistry  of  preparation,  serving, 
and  merchandising  of  quality  food.  Supervised  practice  in  various  food  service  units. 
Field  trips  and  special  assignments.  II;  3  -hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Economics  350;  consent  of  instructor.  E.  E.  Smith. 

361.  Development  and  Function  of  Family  Housing.  Same  as  Agricultural  Engineering  361. 
Study  of  principles  and  problem  solutions  in  family  housing.  Basic  functions,  plan 
patterns,  types,  materials,  and  structure;  economic  influences,  costs,  and  adaptations; 
personal  and  public  interests.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  problems.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^ 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  272,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Carter. 

375.  Home  Equipment.  A  survey  course  in  which  the  basic  principles  related  to  the 
selection,  use,  and  care  of  household  equipment  are  considered.  Individual  prob- 
lems will  include  an  evaluation  of  sources  of  information  on  equipment  and  equip- 
ment performance  tests.  S;  3  hours,  or  Y2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  272; 
six  advanced  hours  (Group  III  courses)  in  home  economics;  senior  standing;  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

377.  Home  Economics  Extension.  History  and  development;  types  of  county  organiza- 
tions; objectives;  extension  teaching  tools;  county  program  determinations  and  evalua- 
tion. Field  trips.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prereqiusite:  Senior  standing  in  home 
economics;  consent  of  instructor.  Blrns. 

378.  Problems  in  Home  Management.  Individual  investigation  and  report  of  specific 
problems  in  the  field  of  home  management.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Economics  272;  consent  of  instructor.  Goodyear,  Perkins. 

379.  Problems  in  Home  Management.  Individual  investigation  and  report  of  specific  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  home  management.  II;  3  hours,  or  1/9  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Economics  272;  consent  of  instructor.  Goodyear,  Perkins. 
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380.  Textiles.  Textiles  from  the  economic,  artistic,  physical,  and  chemical  viewpoints.  I; 
3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  180;  Chemistry  132;  Economics 
108;  senior  standing;  consent  of  instructor.  King. 

386.  Clothing  Design  and  Construction.  Problems  in  creating  original  designs,  develop- 
ing a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  figure  through  design  adaptation.  Empha- 
sis on  adaptability  to  fabric  draping  or  flat  pattern  construction.  Investigation  of 
sources  of  inspiration  and  relationship  to  significant  trends  in  design.  II;  4  hours,  or 
1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  285  and  286;  senior  standing.  King,  Whitf.sll. 

388.  Problems  in  Textiles  and  Clothing.  Investigation  and  report  of  specific  problems  in 
the  field  of  textiles  and  clothing.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics 
286  or  380;  senior  standing;  consent  of  instructor.  Each  student  will  undertake  an 
individual  problem  which  in  some  cases  may  involve  prerequisites  in  chemistry  and 
physics.  King,  Whitesel. 

389.  Problems  in  Textiles  and  Clothing.  Investigation  and  report  of  specific  problems  in 
the  field  of  textiles  and  clothing.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/4  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Eco- 
nomics 286  or  380;  senior  standing;  consent  of  instructor.  Each  student  will  undertake 
an  individual  problem  which  in  some  cases  may  involve  prerequisites  in  chemistry  and 
physics.  King,  Whitesel. 

395.  Fashion  Analysis.  Factors  affecting  design,  production,  distribution,  promotion,  and 
trends  in  fashion  development;  forecasting  methods  of  measurement  and  prediction; 
price  levels— relation  to  fashion  cycle  and  quality  in  design  and  workmanship.  II;  3 
hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  King. 

HORTICULTURE 

Professors:  C.  J.   Birkeland  (Head  of  Department),  H.  W.  Anderson,  J.  C. 

Blair   (Emeritus),  A.  S.  Colby,  H.  B.  Dorner  (Emeritus),  M.  J.  Dorsey 

(Emeritus),  W.  A.  Huelsen,  M.  B.  Linford,  J.  W.  Lloyd  (Emeritus). 
Associate  Professors:  J.  R.  Kamp,  V.  W.  Kelley,  M.  B.  Linn,  R.  V.  Lorr,  J.  P. 

McCoLLUM,  D.  Powell,  H.  H.  Thornberry,  F.  F.  Weinard. 
Assistant  Professors:  J.  R.  Culbert,  D.  Gottlieb,  J.  C.  McDaniel,  L.  A.  Somers, 

B.  L.  Weaver. 
Associates:  C.  Y.  Arnold,  W.  N.  Brown. 
Instructors:  G.  M.  Fosler,  D.  D.  Hickman,  H.  R.  Kemmerer,  R.  K.  Simons, 

J.  S.  Titus. 
Assistants:  H.  C.  Barrett,  K.  E.  Bell,  H.  L.  Boll,  M.  B.  Davis,  D.  F.  Dayton, 

P.  R.  Hepler,  R.  P.  Kahn,  T.  G.  Kline,  E.  W.  Melvin,  Vivian  M.  Ostboe, 

R.  R.  Rice,  C.  E.  Taylor,  Bernice  L.  Torch. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

100.  Introductory  Horticulture.  A  beginning  general  course  showing  how  horticulture 
fits  into  the  general  field  of  agriculture  and  into  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
individual;  to  acquaint  the  student  with  horticulture  as  a  specialty  or  profession  and 
to  correlate  fundamental  plant  processes  with  horticultural  practices.  This  course 
will  be  particularly  helpful  to  students  in  general  and  vocational  agriculture,  agri- 
cultural extension,  and  processing  of  horticultural  crops.  I,  II;  3  hours.  No  credit  for 
juniors  or  seniors. 

110.  Plant  and  Animal  Genetics.  Same  as  Agronomy  110,  ,\nimal  Science  110,  and  Dairy 
Science  110.  The  principles  of  heredity  in  relation  to  plant  and  animal  improvement 
and   veterinary  medicine.  I,  II;  3.   Prerequisite:   Botany   100;  Zoology    104. 

121.  Plant  Propagation.  Current  practices  in  growing  plants  from  seeds,  cuttings,  layers, 
grafts,  and  buds.  Theoretical  consideration  of  these  practices.  Lectures,  discussion, 
and  laboratory.  I;  3.  Kamp. 

122.  Greenhouse  Management.  Principles  of  greenhouse  operation,  soils,  fertilizers,  potting, 
watering,  ventilating.  Lectures,  lefciencc  readings,  and  greenhouse  practice.  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  100;  Horticulture  121.  Culbert. 
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142.  Introductory  Vegetable  Crops.  For  students  not  specializing  in  vegetable  crops.  Dis- 
cussions. II;  2.  No  credit  allowed  to  students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours.  Arnold, 
Brown. 

161.  Introductory  Pomology  and  Ornamental  Gardening.  Adaptation,  growing,  harvesting, 
storage,  and  marketing  of  fruits;  principles  and  practices  of  ornamental  gardening. 
I,  II;  3.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credits.  Prerequi- 
site: Botany  100.  Bell,  Colby,  Kelley. 

162.  Small  Fruit  Culture.  Principles  and  practices  involved  in  the  culture  of  the  grape, 
raspberry,  blackberry,  dewberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  blueberry,  cranberry,  elderberry, 
juneberry,  bush  quince,  and  strawberry.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  laboratory. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing;  Horticulture  161.  Colby. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

201.  Special  Problems  I.  Work  may  be  taken  in  the  following  subjects:  (a)  pomology,  (b) 
vegetable  crops,  (c)  floriculture,  (d)  fruit  breeding,  (e)  plant  pathology.  I;  3  to  5. 
Prerequisite:  Twenty  hours  pertinent  to  the  thesis  problem,  or  approval  of  head  of 
department.  A  thesis  will  be  required  only  if  Horticulture  201  and  202  are  taken. 
Anderson,  Birkeland,  Colby,  Culbert,  Fosler,  Huelsen,  Kamp,  Kelley,  Linn,  Lott, 
McCoLLUM,  Powell,  Thornberry,  Weaver,  Weinard. 

202.  Special  Problems  II.  Work  may  be  taken  in  the  following  subjects:  (f)  pomology,  (g) 
vegetable  crops,  (h)  floriculture,  (i)  fruit  breeding,  (j)  plant  pathology.  II;  3  to  5. 
Prerequisite:  Twenty  hours  pertinent  to  the  thesis  problem,  or  approval  of  head  of 
department.  A  thesis  will  be  required  only  if  Horticulture  201  and  202  are  taken. 
Anderson,  Birkeland,  Colby,  Culbert,  Fosler,  Huelsen,  Kamp,  Kelley,  Linn,  Lott, 
McCollum,  Powell,  Thornberry,  Weaver,  Weinard. 

204.  Spraying.  Same  as  Agricultural  Engineering  204.  A  study  of  spray  materials  and 
equipment  used  for  control  of  insects  and  diseases  on  horticultural  crops.  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Horticulture  142  or  161,  Chemistry  101  or  102,  Agricultural  Engineering 
101,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Powell. 

223.  Commercial  Floricultural  Crops.  Commercial  production  of  greenhouse  cut  flowers 
and  pot  plants.  Lectures,  reference  readings,  and  laboratory  in  the  greenhouse.  I;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Horticulture  122.  Culbert. 

224.  Commercial  Floricultural  Crops.  Continuation  of  Horticulture  223.  II;  3.  Prereq- 
uisite: Horticulture  223.  Culbert. 

226.  Tender  Bedding  Plants.  Commercial  production  and  use  of  tender  ornamental  plants 
grown  for  bedding  purposes.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  122.  Fosler. 

230.  Garden  Flowers.  Requirements  qnd  uses  of  annuals,  bulbs,  and  herbaceous  perennials 
in  the  garden.  Study  of  important  genera  of  garden  ornamentals.  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Botany  100.  Kamp. 

231.  Floral  Decorations.  The  decorative  use  of  flowers,  foliages,  and  accessories;  retail 
flower  store  management.  Lectures,  reference  readings,  laboratory.  For  advanced 
floriculture  students  only.  I;  3.  Culbert. 

232.  Floral  Decorations.  The  decorative  use  of  flowers,  foliages,  and  accessories;  retail 
flower  store  management.  Lectures,  reference  readings,  laboratory.  For  advanced 
floriculture  students  only.  II;  3.  Culbert. 

242.  Commercial  Vegetable  Production.  Lectures,  discussion,  and  reference  reading.  For 
agricultural  education  students  and  others  who  need  information  on  where  and  how 
vegetables  arc  grown  for  market.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  142,  or  junior  stand- 
ing. Weaver. 

263.  Orcharding.  Discussions,  lecture,  and  laboratory  relating  to  production  of  deciduous 
tree  fruits,  with  emphasis  on  the  commercial  production  of  aj^ple  and  peach.  I;  5. 
Prerequisite:  Horticulture  161.  Simons. 

267.  Systematic  Pomology.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  142  and  161.  Offered  in  1952- 
1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Simons. 
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269.  Raw  Materials  for  Processing.  Same  as  Food  Technology  269.  Lectures,  reference 
readings,  and  laboraloiy  work  with  fruits  and  vegetables  important  to  the  food 
processing  industry.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100,  or  equivalent.  Lott,  McCollum. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

307.  Fruit  Diseases.  Same  as  Botany  307  and  Plant  Pathology  307.  Symptomatology,  control 
measures.  Laboiatory  and  field  studies  of  representative  diseases.  I;  3  hours,  or  1/2 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  317  or  Botany  372.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in 
alternate  years.  Anderson. 

308.  Vegetable  and  Canning  Crop  Diseases.  Same  as  Botany  308  and  Plant  Pathology  308. 
Symptomatology,  control  measures.  Laboratory  and  field  studies  of  representative  dis- 
eases. II;  3  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  317  or  Botany  372.  Offered 
in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Linn. 

317.  Plant  Pathology.  Same  as  Agronomy  317,  Botany  317,  and  Plant  Pathology  317. 
Causes,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  plant  diseases.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite: 
One  year  of  plant  science  including  Botany  100.  Linford. 

321.  Floricultural  Physiology.  Plant  hormones;  effect  of  light,  temperature,  humidity, 
and  gases  on  growth  of  ornamental  plants;  principles  of  disease  and  insect  control. 
Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  discussion.  I;  3  hours,  or  1/2  I'lit^-  Prerequisite: 
Botany  130.  Weinard. 

322.  Plant  Nutrition.  Soil  conditions  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  ornamental  plants;  soil 
and  plant  tissue  tests,  fertilizers  and  their  use;  soil-less  culture;  water  supplies  and 
automatic  watering.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  discussions.  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  130;  Agronomy  201.  Weinard. 

333.  Marketing  Horticultural  Products.  Same  as  Agricultural  Economics  333  and  Marketing 
333.  Producing  and  consuming  areas;  transportation;  refrigeration;  agencies,  functions, 
and  channels  of  distribution;  cooperatives;  marketing  costs  and  factors  affecting 
prices;  standardization,  grading,  and  inspection;  marketing  news  service;  perishable 
agricultural  commodity  act  and  other  regulations;  attempts  to  control  surpluses; 
canning  and  other  processing;  foreign  trade;  consumer  preference  and  expansion  of 
domestic  markets.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  130, 
Marketing  101,  or  twelve  hours  of  horticulture.  Kelly. 

343.  Structure  and  Classification  of  Vegetable  Crop  Plants.  Principles  of  classification  and 
structure  of  vegetable  crop  plants  with  special  reference  to  their  use  and  production. 
I;  3  hours,  or  j^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate 
years. 

345.  Growth  and  Development  of  Vegetable  Crops.  Factors  affecting  growth,  development, 
and  quality  of  vegetable  crops.  Discussions.  I;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Botany 
130,  or  consent  of  instructor;  senior  standing.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate 
years.  McCollum. 

361.  Current  Horticultural  Literature.  Assigned  topics;  review  of  books,  technical  journals, 

and  other  publications.  I;  1  hour,  or  14  unit.  McCollum. 

362.  Current  Horticultural  Literature.  Assigned  topics;  review  of  books,  technical  journals, 
and  other  publications.  II;  1  hour,  or  14  unit.  McCollum. 

379.  Research  Methods  in  Plant  Pathology.  Same  as  Agronomy  379,  Botany  379,  and 
Plant  Pathology  379.  Lectures  and  laboraioi7  work  on  the  techniques  for  identifica- 
tion of  plant  diseases  and  their  causal  agents;  for  evaluation  of  plant  protectants;  for 
the  study  of  the  physioloj^y  of  parasitism;  and  methods  for  planning  research  projects, 
evaluating  data,  and  preparation  of  manuscripts  for  publication.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/J 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  317;  senior  standing.  Gkrdemann,  Gottlieb,  Thorn- 
berry. 

382.  Improvement  of  Horticultural  Crops  by  Breeding.  Mechanism  of  hereditar)'  variations 
and  varietal  differentiation  in  horticultural  plants  as  a  basis  for  determining  the 
method  of  approach  to  crop  improvement  problems,  with  emphasis  on  asexually 
propagated  crops.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  horticulture,  or 
equivalent,  exclusive  of  Horticulture  142  and  161.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alter- 
nate years.  Birkeland. 
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HUMANITIES 

The  Division  of  the  Humanities  is  composed  of  the  departments  of  Classics,  EngUsh, 
French,  German,  History,  Philosophy,  Spanish  and  ItaHan,  and  Speech.  It  sponsors  several 
courses  of  interdepartmental  interest  and  purpose,  serving  the  requirements  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  in  general  education.  Its  teaching  faculty  consists  of  the  full- 
time  faculties  of  the  departments  listed,  of  the  rank  of  instructor  and  above. 

The  Division  also  sponsors  the  curriculum  in  medieval  civilization  described  on  page 
182  and  the  curriculum  in  American  civilization  described  on  page  180. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

211.  The  Growth  of  American  Culture.  The  social,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  foimdations 
and  development  of  American  life  and  modes  of  cultural  expression.  I;  4.  Prerequi- 
site: Junior  standing.  Bestor,  Flanagan,  Weller. 

212.  The  Growth  of  American  Culture.  The  social,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  foundations 
and  development  of  American  life  and  modes  of  cultural  expression.  II;  4.  Prerequi- 
site: Junior  standing.  Bestor,  Flanagan,  Weller. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

301.  Introduction  to  Linguistics.  An  introduction  to  the  science  of  descriptive  linguistics. 
I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Fulfillment  of  the  foreign  language  requirement  in 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  the  equivalent.  Kahane. 

302.  Comparative  Linguistics.  An  introduction  to  the  historical  aspects  of  language.  II; 
3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Fulfillment  of  the  foreign  language  requirement  in 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  equivalent. 

HYGIENE 

Associate  Professors:  Marjorie  M.  Smarzo,  L.  Mihelich. 

Assistant  Professors:  H.  L.  Lawder  (Acting  Head  of  Department  of  Health 
Service),  G.  H.  Agate,  T.  F.  Crowley,  Marie  A.  Hinrichs,  G.  F.  Kolar, 
L.  D.  Lewis,  May  I.  Millbrook,  R.  B.  Montgomery,  Dorothy  E.  Shel- 
ley, H.  I.  Teigler. 

Associate:  G.  R.  Blackstone  (Emeritus). 

Instructors:  Dorothy  F.  Dunn,  J.  Otis. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  Health  Lectures.  This  course  or  Hygiene  104  is  required  of  all  undergraduate  men 
and  women  during  their  first  year  of  residence.  I,  II;  2.  Students  with  95  or  more 
credit  hours  receive  only  1  hour  credit.  Students  who  expect  to  take  Hygiene  110  and 
216  should  fulfill  the  undergraduate  hygiene  requirement  by  taking  Hygiene  104 
instead  of  Hygiene  101.  Agate,  Crowley,  Dunn,  Hinrichs,  Kolar,  Lawder,  Lewis, 
Mihelich,  Millbrook,  Montgomery,  Otis,  Shelley,  Teigler. 

104.  Personal  and  Community  Hygiene.  This  course  or  Hygiene  101  is  required  of  all  un- 
dergraduate men  and  women  during  their  first  year  of  residence.  I,  II;  2.  Students 
with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  I  hour  credit.  Those  students  who  expect 
to  take  Hygiene  110  or  216  should  take  Hygiene  104  (the  prerequisite).  Hygiene  104 
is  a  more  comprehensive  course  than  Hygiene  101  for  those  interested  in  a  more 
intensive  study  of  personal  and  community  hygiene.  It  is  especially  designed  for  teach- 
ers, coaches,  and  others  who  feel  they  will  need  this  course  in  their  future  profes- 
sional work.  Agate,  Crowley,  Dunn,  Hinrichs,  Kolar,  Lawder,  Lewis,  Mihelich, 
Millbrook,  Montgomery,  Otis,  Shelley,  Teigler. 

106.  Sex  Education  and  Family  Life.  This  course  is  offered  to  people  who  are  interested 
in  understanding  the  problems  of  sex  education  and  realizing  the  fullest  implications 
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of  married  life  relationships,  and  especially  to  students  planning  to  teach  sex  edu- 
cation and  hygiene  or  do  counseling  work.  Besides  class  lectures,  there  are  discussions 
in  mixed  and  divided  groups,  films,  guest  lecturers,  and  use  of  latest  teaching  ma- 
terials in  this  field.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Hygiene  101  or  104;  consent  of  instructor. 

110.  Public  Health.  Especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  coaches,  and  social  workers. 
1,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Hygiene  101.  Agate,  Dunn. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

216.  Medical  Terminology  Correlated  with  Community  Health  Problems.  I;  2.  Prerequi- 
site: Hygiene  104;  registration  in  occupational  therapy  curriculum;  junior  standing 
or  consent  of  adviser.  Millbrook. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
(See  Education) 

ITALIAN 
(See  Spanish  and  Italian) 

JOURNALISM 

(Including  Journalism,   Radio,  and  Advertising) 

Professors:  F.  S.  Siebert  (Director  of  School  of  Journalism  and  Communica- 
tions), R.  R.  Barlow,  O.  C.  Leiter  (Emeritus),  L.  W.  Murphy,  A.  Rae, 
C.  H.  Sandace,  W.  Schramm. 

Associate  Professors:  Q.  Howe,  R.  B.  Hudson,  L.  W.  McClure,  M.  D.  Seil, 
J.  F.  Wright. 

Assistant  Professors:  D.  E.  Brown,  V.  R.  Fryburger,  D.  D.  Jackson,  R.  D. 
Millican,  F.  E.  Schooley,  J.  T.  Trebilcock. 

Instructors:  H.  V.  Cordier,  D.  G.  Hileman,  H.  E.  Hill,  J.  W.  Jensen,  T.  B. 
Peterson,  R.  L.  Rider,  F.  B.  Senger,  P.  A.  Spradling,  A.  E.  Strang,  J.  C. 
Sutton,  J.  B.  Woodson. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates  { 

204.  Typography.  Study  of  type  faces,  families,  and  sizes;  mechanical  equipment;  graphic 
art  processes,  engraving  process,  offset,  gravure,  stereotyping;  composing  room  organ- 
ization; proofreading;  copy  fitting;  paper.  I,  II;  2.  Seil  and  others. 

211.  Reporting.  News  values  and  story  form;  gathering  and  writing  news.  I,  II;  3.  Trebil- 
cock and  others. 

212.  Reporting  Practice.  News  of  public  affairs.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  211. 
Suiton. 

215.  Contemporary  Affairs.  Major  news  developments  and  their  background;  current  po- 
litical, economic,  social,  and  scientific  developments.  I;  2.  Howe. 

216.  Contemporary  Affairs.  Major  news  developments  and  their  background;  current  po- 
litical, economic,  social,  and  scientific  developments.  II;  2.  Howe. 

217.  History  of  Journalism  (United  States).  Forerunners  of  the  press;  beginnings  of  jour- 
nalism in  America:  colonial  press;  journalism  of  the  Revolution;  the  party  press; 
popular  journalism  in  the  United  States;  great  editorial  leadei-s  of  the  period  of  per- 
sonal journalism;  recent  leaders  and  tendencies.  I,  II;  3.  Murphy. 
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218.  The  Press  and  Public  Opinion.  Critical  analysis  of  tiie  role  of  the  press  in  a  democ- 
racy; effects  of  newspaper  practices  on  public  opinion;  the  role  of  propaganda;  inter- 
national journalism  and  public  opinion;  problems  of  reporting  public  affairs.  I,  II; 
3.  Barlow. 

223.  Press  Photography.  A  thorough  basic  course  with  emphasis  on  press-type  photog- 
raphy. Students  learn  to  use  the  Speed  Graphic  camera,  process  film,  and  finish 
prints.  .Assignments  include  news,  picture-series,  and  salon  work.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequi- 
site: Journalism  211.  Woodson. 

227.  Magazine  Article  Writing.  Preparation  of  feature  stories  and  articles;  techniques  of 
marketing,  marketing  analysis,  and  selling  of  articles  written  in  the  course.  I,  II;  3. 
Peterson. 

229.  Critical  Writing  and  Reviewing.  News  and  comment  of  the  stage,  books,  movies,  and 
fine  arts.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  212,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Murphy. 

231.  Journalism  in  a  Democratic  Society.  Study  of  the  philosophical  bases  of  the  functions 
and  the  responsibilities  of  mass  communications.  I,  II;  3.  Jensen,  Peterson. 

241.  Newspaper  Management.  Principles  and  methods  in  the  operation  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers.  Managerial  problems  of  the  editorial,  advertising,  circulation,  and  com- 
mercial printing  departments;  plant  operation.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  regis- 
tration in  Journalism  204.  McClure. 

244.  Community  Newspaper  Publication.  Study  of  weekly  newspapers  in  handling  news, 
editorials,  features,  pictures,  and  correspondence,  and  in  meeting  business,  circulation, 
and  advertising  problems.  It  includes  one  or  more  field  trips  for  each  student,  with 
actual  work  on  a  small  newspaper;  approximate  cost  to  student,  $5.  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Senior  standing  in  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications. 
Strang. 

261.  Principles  of  Broadcasting.  An  Introductory  course  in  the  history  of  American 
broadcasting,  comparative  broadcasting  systems,  organization  and  operation  of  stations 
and  networks,  social  and  legal  responsibilities  of  radio,  codes  and  practices  of  broad- 
casting, and  an  introduction  to  radio  audience  measurement  and  survey  methods.  I, 
II;  2.  Hill,  Hudson,  Schoolev. 

263.  Radio  Announcing.  Intensive  training  in  studio  procedures  and  interpretation  of 
radio  copy,  including  news,  feature  scripts,  continuity,  and  commercials.  I,  II;  2.  Pre- 
requisite: Speech  141,  or  equivalent;  consent  of  instructor.  Spradling. 

264.  Radio  Acting.  The  techniques  and  special  problems  of  acting  in  radio.  Lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  practical  microphone  experience,  with  the  emphasis  throughout 
on  individual  development  in  interpretation  and  characterization.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequi- 
site: Consent  of  instructor.  Rider. 

265.  Radio  Continuity  Writing.  A  course  in  the  principles  of  all  forms  of  nondramatic 
radio  writing,  including  music  program  continuity,  talks  programs,  audience  partici- 
pation programs,  feature  programs,  and  commercial  continuity,  with  some  study  of 
television  scripts  and  commercials.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  261.  Cordier. 

266.  Radio  Dramatic  Writing.  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  dramatic  script  writing,  in- 
cluding plotting,  characterization,  pacing,  mood,  and  the  handling  of  dialogue, 
transitions,  and  sound  patterns,  with  some  attention  given  to  television  drama.  II; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Cordier. 

267.  Radio  Production  and  Direction.  Study  of  the  basic  principles  of  planning,  casting, 
rehearsing,  and  airing  varied  program  types,  with  emphasis  on  advanced  techniques 
of  dramatic  production.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  radio  curriculum. 
Cordier. 

281.  Introduction  to  Advertising.  A  survey  of  the  economics,  psychology,  and  philosophy 
of  advertising;  preparation  of  advertisements;  selection  of  media;  and  organizational 
structure.  I,  II;  3.  Sandage  and  others. 

282.  Advertising  Procedures.  Same  as  Marketing  282.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  stu- 
dents who  do  not  wish  to  major  in  advertising  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  the  basic  elements  of  typography,  copy,  and  layout.  I,  II;  3.  Students  will  not 
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be  given  credit  toward  graduation  for  both  Journalism  282  and  382.  Prerequisite: 
Journalism  281,  or  Marketing  281.  Wales. 

283.  Current  Advertising  Developments.  Same  as  Marketing  283.  An  analysis  of  problems, 
practices,  and  prospects  in  the  field  of  advertising  as  viewed  by  current  practitioners 
and  writers.  11;  1.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  major  in  advertising,  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Sandace. 

288.  Sales  Writing.  Same  as  Marketing  288  and  Rhetoric  271.  Direct  mail  campaigns  and 
company  magazine  copy.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Rhetoric  101,  102,  and  151,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Sargent. 

291.  Special  Problems.  Selected  problems  in  the  field  of  journalism  including  projects  in 
advertising,  agricultural  and  home  economics  journalism,  editorial  work,  photog- 
raphy, high  school  journalism,  publicity,  and  radio.  I;  2  to  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing  in  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications;  consent  of  instructor. 
Staff. 

292.  Special  Problems.  Continuation  of  Journalism  291.  II;  2  to  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing  in  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications;  consent  of  instructor. 
Staff. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

308.  High  School  Journalism.  Journalistic  writing  in  the  high  school;  newspaper  study  and 
training  of  newspaper  readers;  supervision  of  school  publications  and  publicity; 
junior  college  courses  in  journalism.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Edu- 
cation 109,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Brown. 

309.  Public  Relations.  Publicity  methods  and  public  relations;  representation  of  business 
and  other  sponsors  to  the  public  and  representation  of  the  public  to  employers.  Prep- 
aration of  public  relations  units  for  the  press  and  other  media.  I;  2  hours,  or  i/i  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Murphy. 

310.  Press  Systems  of  the  World.  Press  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  Latin 
America,  China,  and  Japan;  international  organization  of  the  press.  II;  2  hours,  or  i/^ 
unit.  Barlow. 

311.  Newspaper  Law.  Freedom  of  the  press;  the  right  to  gather,  publish,  and  comment  on 

the  news.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/_,  unit.  Trebilcock. 

320.  Editorial  Studies  and  Writing.  Writing  of  editorials  and  preparation  of  editorial  judg- 
ments. Policies  for  editorials  and  for  the  editorial  page.  I;  3  hours,  or  I/2  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  212;  senior  standing  in  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Coni- 
municali(ms.  Barlow. 

321.  Copyreading.  Newspaper  desk  work;  editing  the  news;  correction  of  faulty  news 
stories;  handling  wire  copy.  Attention  to  head-writing,  news  pictures,  makeup  and 
design  of  newspaper  pages.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registra- 
tion in  Journalism  204;  Journalism  212.  Rae. 

323.  Advanced  Reporting.  Advanced  types  of  news  investigation  and  treatment.  I,  II;  3 
hours,  or  i^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  212.  or  equivalent.  Trebilcock. 

328.  Industrial  Publications.  Problems  and  techniques  of  editing  house  organs.  II;  2  hours, 
or  1/2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  211  or  227.  Peterson. 

343.  Newspaper  Circulation  Problems.  Study  of  the  promotion,  sales,  distribution,  and 
administration  problems  of  the  circulation  departments  of  weekly  and  daily  news- 
papers. I;  3  hours,  or  [A  unit.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  241.  Rae. 

351.  Graphic  Production  Processes.  Detailed  study  of  the  preparation  of  copy  and  illus- 
trative material  for  the  mass  production  of  news,  features,  and  advertising:  compari- 
son of  quality  and  costs  of  production  processes;  consideration  of  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  raw  materials  entering  into  graphic  production.  Field  trips  to  Danville 
and  Chicago;  estimated  expense.  $15.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/n  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Journalism  204.  Seil. 
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Radio  Station  Management.  A  study  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
radio  staff  and  station;  public  relations,  personnel  management,  and  station  opera- 
tions; analysis  of  station  and  agency  relationships  and  radio  sales  procedure;  methods 
and  media  for  program  and  station  promotion;  law  and  regulations  affecting  manage- 
ment, financing,  and  labor  relationships.  II;  2  hours,  or  i/i  unit.  Prerequisite:  Journal- 
ism 261;  senior  standing.  Schooley. 

Radio  News.  News  writing  and  editing  for  broadcasting;  radio  news  style;  preparation 
and  practice  for  special  event  reporting;  commentaries  and  interpretations;  radio  news 
services,  and  processing  radio  news  service  copy.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit-  Prerequi- 
site: Journalism  212.  Brown. 

Advanced  Radio  Practices  I.  Project  work  for  advanced  students  in  selected  areas  of 
radio,  including  radio  news,  radio  advertising,  radio  announcing,  radio  production 
and  direction,  radio  writing.  I;  2  hours,  or  14  unit.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Staff. 

Advanced  Radio  Practices  II.  Project  work  for  advanced  students  in  selected  areas  of 
radio,  including  radio  news,  radio  advertising,  radio  announcing,  radio  production 
and  direction,  radio  writing.  II;  2  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  in- 
structor. Staff. 

Radio  Regulations.  Federal  legislation,  with  emphasis  on  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  and  the  regulations  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  legal  problems 
in  program  operations,  censorship  and  editorial  selections,  copyright,  and  author- 
producer  relations.  II;  2  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Siebert. 

Advertising  Copy  and  Layout.  Same  as  Marketing  382.  Theory  and  practice  of  adver- 
tising copy  writing  and  layout  for  newspaper,  magazine,  and  direct  mail.  Advertising 
planning  for  the  local  advertiser.  Use  of  consumer  and  market  surveys,  copy-testing 
methods,  and  advertising  readership  studies.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Students  will 
not  be  given  credit  toward  graduation  for  both  Journalism  382  and  282.  Prerequisite: 
Journalism  281,  or  Marketing  281;  Journalism  204.  Millican  and  others. 

Advertising  Media.  Same  as  Marketing  383.  Analysis  of  the  various  advertising  media 
in  terms  of  markets  served  and  factors  to  consider  in  the  selection  of  media.  I,  II; 

2  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  281,  or  Marketing  281.  Frvburger. 

Advertising  Campaigns.  Same  as  Marketing  384.  Planning  and  execution  of  an  adver- 
tising campaign;  market  and  consumer  research;  development  and  allocation  of  ad- 
vertising budget;  organization  and  functions  of  advertising  agency;  choice  of  advertis- 
ing appeals;  selection  of  media;  preparation  of  advertisements— copy  and  layout.  I,  II; 

3  hours,  or  I/2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  382  and  383.  Graduate  students  may 
not  receive  credit  for  both  Journalism  384  and  387.  Wedding. 

Advertising  Promotion  and  Sales.  Same  as  Marketing  385.  Sales  problems,  advertising 
promotion,  advertising  research,  market  research.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  tinit. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  382.  McClure. 

Radio  Advertising.  Same  as  Marketing  386.  Economics,  standards,  and  ethics  as  ap- 
plied to  radio  commercials;  sponsorship,  rates,  and  advertising  techniques,  including 
merchandising,  marketing,  servicing,  and  sales;  preparation  and  presentation  of  radio 
ad\ertising  copy,  measurements,  and  listener  sur\'eys.  I,  II,  2  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Journalism  281,  or  Marketing  281.  Frvburger. 

Advertising  Policies  and  Problems.  Same  as  Marketing  387.  Analysis  of  actual  adver- 
tising situations  and  study  of  how'  such  situations  were  or  might  have  been  met.  Con- 
sideration given  to  management  and  technical  problems  at  both  the  national  and 
retail  levels.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/o  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  281,  or  Marketing 
281.  Graduate  students  may  not  receive  credit  for  both  Journalism  384  and  387. 
Wedding. 

Economics  of  Communications  I.  Same  as  Economics  390.  Economic  problems  associ 
ated  with  the  various  forms  of  radio  broadcasting  including  FM,  television,  and 
facsimile,  and  the  use  of  radio  for  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  transportation,  pro- 
tective services,  etc.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/2  ^°  ^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103, 
or  108.  Smythe. 
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391.  Economics  of  Communications  II.  Same  as  Economics  391.  Economic  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  following  means  of  communication:  motion  pictures,  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  books.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/,  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and 
103,  or  108.  Smythf.. 

LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

Professors:  W.  E.  Chalmers  (Director  of  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Relations,  on  leave),  M.  Berber,  P.  L.  Carman,  R.  D.  Loken,  E.  B.  Mc- 
Natt,  W.  H.  McPherson,  L.  L.  McQuitty,  J.  B.  Parrish,  R.  Stagner, 
R.  N.  Sullivan. 

Associate   Professors:  R.   Dubin,   C.   B.   Hagan,  L.   C.   Pigage,   E.   C.  Wolfe. 

Assistant  Professors:  J.  M.  Brumm,  Margaret  K.  Chandler,  M.  Edelman, 
O.  H.  Erickson,  H.  L.  Gammill,  J.  F.  Humes,  ,S.  B.  Levine,  R.  E.  McCoy, 
R.  WiLcocK,  D.  Wr.\y. 

Research  Associates:  Thelma  B.  Fox,  Ruth  A.  Hudson. 

Instructor:  W.  Polner. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

312.  Problems  of  Administration  and  Organization.  Same  as  Management  312.  Problems  of 
the  individual  and  groups  brought  about  by  modern  industrial  organizations  and 
techniques.  Motivations  for  work  and  cooperation  between  executives  and  different 
economic  and  social  groups.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  imit.  Prerequisite:  Management  101, 
or  equivalent.  Dubin. 

318.  Human  Relations  in  Industry.  Same  as  Sociology  318.  Sociology  of  industry  and  prob- 
lems of  personal  adjustment.  The  emergence  of  modern  industrial  and  labor  organ- 
izations and  their  impact  upon  community  life.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/o  to  1  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Senior  standing;  Psychology  100;  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or  Division 
of  General  Studies  151  and  152,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Chandler,  Dubin,  Wray. 

342.  Economics  of  Social  Security.  Same  as  Economics  342.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  eco- 
nomic issues  and  problems  involved  in  our  legislative  efforts  to  reduce  the  economic 
risks  of  unemployment,  old  age  dependency,  and  industrial  injury.  I;  3  hours,  or  1^ 
to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  McNatt. 

343.  The  Labor  Market.  Same  as  Economics  343.  Economic  analysis  of  the  labor  market,  its 
structure,  characteristics,  and  operations  in  contrast  with  other  markets;  factors  mak- 
ing for  equilibrium  and  disequilibrium;  migration;  occupational  and  industrial  mo- 
bility; labor  market  research  including  techniques  and  materials.  II;  3  hours,  or  i^ 
to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  or  108;  Economics  240.  Parrish. 

344.  The  Law  and  Labor.  Same  as  Economics  344.  An  economic  analysis  of  the  problems 
and  issues  arising  out  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  efforts  to  define  the  rights,  du- 
ties, and  responsibilities  of  labor  organizations  and  management  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial relations.  II;  3  hours,  or  I/2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or 
108;  Economics  240.  McNatf. 

346.  Foreign  Labor  Movements.  Same  as  Economics  34(j.  Anal)sis  of  the  history,  organiza- 
tion, economic  policies,  political  programs,  and  domestic,  international,  and  contem- 
porary influence  of  the  labor  movements  of  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Germany,  France, 
Latin  America,  and  Russia.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/n  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  240. 

3.57.  Psychology  of  Industrial  Conflict.  Same  as  Psychology  357.  An  analysis,  in  terms  of 
the  behavior  of  individuals,  of  the  causes  and  possible  solutions  of  industrial  conflict. 
Motives,  emotions,  attitudes,  and  ways  of  perceiving  situations  are  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  anions  of  induslrial  executives,  factory  workers,  and  union  leaders.  Results 
of  factory  observation,  public  opinion  polls,  laboratory  experimentation,  and  psycho- 
analysis are  integrated  to  provide  a  systematic  interpretation  of  the  problem,  and  to 
evaluate  proposed  actions  toward  a  solution.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Pre- 
recjuisite:  Psychology  100,  or  equivalent;  Psychology  145,  or  Economics  240,  or  Sociot- 
ogy  318.  Stagner. 
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365.  Theory  and  Administration  of  Federal  Labor  Law.  Same  as  Political  Science  365. 
Critical  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  group  pressures  on  government  and  pub- 
lic policy  affecting  labor;  role  of  administration  in  formation  of  policy;  problems  and 
experience  of  federal  agencies  operating  in  the  labor  field.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to 
1  tmit.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  150.  Edelman. 

376.  Statistics  of  Labor.  Same  as  Economics  376.  A  study  of  the  methods  and  problems 
involved  in  the  derivation  of  "labor  statistics"  from  both  the  theoretical  and  practical 
points  of  view.  The  statistical  aspects  of  the  measurement,  analysis,  and  interpreta- 
tion of  data  on  wages,  employment,  labor  force,  and  productivity  are  stressed.  I;  3 
hours,  or  I/2  '^  ^   unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  170,  or  equi\alent. 

380.  Labor  Law.  Same  as  Law  380.  The  law  of  industrial  relations  with  special  emphasis 
on  recent  cases  and  legislation;  collective  bargaining  and  labor  contracts;  wages  and 
hours  legislation;  unemployment  compensation.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Sullivan. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Professors:  O.  G.  Schaffer  (Head  of  Department),  H.  Bartholomlw,  K.  B. 

LoHMANN,  D.  H.  Morgan,  Florence  B.  Robinson,  S.  H.  White. 
Assistant  Professors:  J.  A.  Edsall,  V.  A.  Hyde,  I.  L.  Peterson. 
Instructor:  W.  Keith. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

111.  History  of  Landscape  Architecture.  Lectures,  reference  readings,  library  sketches,  and 
reports.  Required  of  freshmen  in  the  professional  course;  open  to  other  students  with 
consent  of  instructor.  I;  3.  Peterson. 

132.  Elements  of  Landscape  Architecture.  Delineation  of  landscape  forms,  drafting,  letter- 
ing, wash  rendering,  color  and  color  harmony,  elementary  composition.  II;  3.  Students 
with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  White. 

133.  Elementary  Landscape  Design.  Principles  of  landscape  composition,  elements  of  the 
natural  landscape,  types  of  drafting.  Lectures,  reference  readings,  plan  work,  and 
field  trips.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  131  and  132.  Keith. 

134.  Elementary  Landscape  Design.  Principles  of  landscape  composition,  elements  of  the 
natural  landscape,  types  of  drafting.  Lectures,  reference  readings,  plan  work,  and 
field  trips.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  131  and  132.  Keith. 

164.  Appreciation  of  Landscape  Architecture.  An  introduction  to  the  relationship  of  land- 
scape practice  to  present-day  life  and  living.  For  non-professional  students  only.  II; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Peterson. 

174.  Regional  Planning.  Interrelationships  and  planned  arrangements  of  regions  and 
groups  of  regions;  metropolitan,  county,  state,  and  national  planning.  II;  3.  Prerequi- 
site: Sophomore  standing.  Lohmann  and  others. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

213.  Development  and  Theory  of  Contemporary  Landscape  Architecture.  Influences  which 
affected  landscape  design  from  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present  and  analysis  of 
contemporary  theories  of  landscape  design.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  land- 
scape architecture  or  consent  of  instructor.  White. 

235.  Intermediate  Landscape  Design.  Gardens,  estates,  playgrounds,  and  small  parks.  Lec- 
tures, readings,  written  reports,  sketching  and  plan  work,  field  trips.  I;  4.  Prerequi- 
site: Landscape  Architecture  133  and  134.  Keith. 

236.  Intermediate  Landscape  Design.  Gardens,  estates,  playgrounds,  and  small  parks.  Lec- 
tures, readings,  written  reports,  sketching  and  plan  work,  field  trips.  II;  4.  Prerequi- 
site: Landscape  Architecture  235.  Keith. 
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237.  Advanced  Landscape  Design.  Public  and  semi-public  properties;  schools,  rural  parks, 
golf  couises,  and  cemeteries.  I;  5.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  236.  White. 

238.  Advanced  Landscape  Design.  Public  and  semi-public  properties;  schools,  rural  parks,! 
golf  courses,  and  cemeteries.  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  237.  White.! 

243.  Landscape  Construction.  Beginning  course.  Elements  of  grading,  profiles  and  cross 
sections,  water  distribution,  specifications,  working  drawings  and  reports.  I;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Civil  Engineering  117  and  118.  Schaffer. 

244.  Landscape  Construction.  Beginning  course.  Elements  of  grading,  profiles  and  cross 
sections,  water  distribution,  specifications,  working  drawings  and  reports.  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Civil  Engineering  117  and  118.  Keith,  Schaffer. 

246.  Office  Practice.  Professional  ethics  and  methods  of  practice.  Professional  charges. 
Landscape  contracts  and  specifications.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  237. 
Schaffer. 

248.  Advanced  Landscape  Construction.  Advanced  problems  relating  to  landscape  construc- 
tion: grading,  drainage,  road  building,  walks,  retaining  walls,  foot  bridges,  culverts, 
cost  estimates.  Ihe  course  is  concerned  with  general  layouts  rather  than  with  struc- 
tural design.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  243  and  244.  Schaffer. 

251.  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Identification  and  landscape  characteristics  of  trees,  shrubs,  ever- 
greens, and  vines.  Open  only  to  landscape  architecture  and  floriculture  students.  I; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100.  Robinson. 

252.  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Identification  and  landscape  characteristics  of  trees,  shrubs,  ever- 
greens, and  vines.  Open  only  to  landscape  architecture  and  floriculture  students.  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  100.  Robinson. 

253.  Planting  Design.  Color  charts,  fundamentals  of  planting  composition.  Plans,  sketches, 
and  models.  I;  4.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  236,  251,  and  252.  Robinson. 

254.  Planting  Design.  Color  charts,  fundamentals  of  planting  composition.  Plans,  sketches, 
and  models.  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  253.  Robinson. 

255.  Care  of  Plant  Materials.  Elements  of  planting  practices,  pruning,  soil  preparation, 
insect  pests,  tree  surgery.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  236  and  252. 
Schaffer. 

271.  Plaruiing  of  Towns  and  Cities.  The  background  facts  of  community  development; 
physical  problems  and  possibilities  for  impro\ed  community  layout;  the  city  plan 
and  its  elements.  Open  to  students  in  other  departments.  Inspection  trip  required 
of  all  landscape  students  but  optional  for  others.  I;  2.  Lohmann,  Bartholomew. 

272.  Planning  of  Towns  and  Cities.  Continuation  of  Landscape  Architecture  271.  II;  2. 
Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  271.  Lohmann,  Bartholomew. 
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Professors:   A.   J.   Harno   (Dean   of  College  of  Law),   W.   E.   Britton,   K.  S. 

Carlston,   E.   W.   Ceearv,   G.   W.   Coble,  F.   Green    (Emeritus),   H.   W. 

Holt,   R.   F.   Lesemann,  O.  L.   McCaskill    (Emeritus),  M.   I.  Schnebly, 

R.  N.  Sullivan,  W.  L.  Summers,  G.  B.  Weisiger. 
Associate  Professors:  R.  G.  Comn,  A.  F.  Conard,  J.  G.  Thomas. 
Assistant  Professors:  C.  H.  Bowman,  J.  E.  Cribbet,  R.  J.  Faleiti,  J.  N.  Young. 
Participating  from  Other  Departments:  R.  I.  Dickev,  E.  L.  Erickson,  F.  B. 

Freidel,  C.  M.  Kneier. 

Nonprofessional  Course 

201.  Fundamentals  of  Accounting.  Same  as  Accountancy  201.  A  survey  course  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  accounting.  Required  of  students  in  the  four-year  curriculum  in  law.  I,  Hi 
3.  Dickey  and  others. 
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Professional  Courses 

301.  Contracts  A.  Offer  and  acceptance,  consideration,  seals.  Statute  of  Frauds.  I,  II;  3. 
Faletti,  Goble. 

302.  Contracts  B.  Third  party  beneficiaries,  assignment,  conditions,  impossibility,  anticipa- 
tory repudiation,  and  discharge;  contract  and  quasi-contract  distinguished,  and  meas- 
ure of  damages  for  each.  I  or  11;  3.  Prerequisite:  Law  301.  Goble. 

303.  Torts  A.  Trespass,  conversion,  negligence.  I,  II;  3.  Weisiger. 

304.  Torts  B.  Defamation,  disparagement  of  property,  fraud,  absolute  liability,  and  torts 
requiring  intentional  invasions  of  various  interests.  I  or  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Law 
303.  Weisiger. 

305.  Judicial  Remedies.  Common-law  forms  of  action,  extraordinary  legal  remedies,  equit- 
able remedies,  abolition  of  the  forms  of  action,  the  merger  of  law  and  equity.  I  or  II; 
4.  Cribbet. 

306.  Agency  and  Employment.  The  liabilities  of  employers:  vicarious  liability  for  tort; 
statutoiy  liabilities  for  workmen's  compensation,  minimum  wages  and  social  security 
taxes.  The  powers  of  agents  to  contract  on  behalf  of  their  principals,  and  the  liabili- 
ties of  principals  and  agents  to  each  other.  I  or  II;  3.  Conard. 

307.  Personal  Property.  Concept  of  property;  distinction  between  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty. Elements  of  possession  including  acquisition  of  title  to  wild  animals;  protection 
of  mere  possessory  interests.  Legal  relations  incident  to  finding,  bailments,  liens,  and 
pledges.  Acquisition  of  ownership  by  adverse  possession,  accession,  confusion,  judg- 
ment and  satisfaction  of  judgment,  and  gift.  Fixtures.  Emblements.  I  or  II;  2. 
Faletti. 

308.  Estates  in  Land.  Feudal  tenures;  seisin  and  possession;  common-law  estates  and  non- 
possessory  interests  in  land;  Statute  of  Uses;  creation  of  estates,  fee  simple,  fee  condi- 
tional, fee  tail,  determinable  fees,  life  estates,  estates  for  years,  concurrent  estates; 
modes  of  conveyance  at  common  law,  under  Statute  of  Uses,  and  under  modern 
statutes.  I  or  II;  2.  Summers. 

309.  Criminal  Law.  The  sources  and  purposes  of  the  criminal  law;  the  meaning  of  crim- 
inal responsibility;   the  characteristics  of  particular  crimes.  I  or  II;  3.  Harno. 

310.  Constitutional  Law.  The  apportionment  of  governmental  power  between  the  United 
States  and  the  states,  and  the  limitations  on  power  resulting  from  the  contract,  equal 
protection,  and  due  process  clauses.  I  or  II;  4.  Sullivan. 

311.  Development  of  the  Common  Law.  A  study  of  the  sources  of  the  common  law;  feudal- 
ism and  its  effect  upon  land  law  and  family  law;  history  of  the  development  of  the 
courts,  the  origins  of  the  jury,  role  and  origin  of  equity.  A  further  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  writings  of  such  authors  as  Holdsworth, 
Maine,  Maitland,  and  Pollock.  I  or  II;  3.  Erickson. 

312.  American  Constitutional  Development.  A  study  of  American  constitutional  history 
from  Colonial  America  to  the  present  time;  the  writing  of  the  constitution;  the  con- 
stitution in  a  changing  social  and  economic  scene;  the  role  of  the  courts  in  the  devel- 
opment of  constitutional  law.  I  or  II;  3.  Freidel. 

314.  Legislation.  A  study  of  legislative  policies  and  procedures,  of  legislation  as  a  source  of 
law,  of  types  of  statutes,  their  structure,  and  of  the  problems  of  interpretation.  I  or 
II;  3.  CoHN. 

315.  Legal  Writing  A.  Critical  and  intensive  training  in  the  use  of  legal  language;  expo- 
sition of  legal  and  related  materials,  with  emphasis  on  individual  assignments.  I;  2. 

COHN. 

316.  Legal  Writing  B.  Continuation  of  Law  315.  II;  2.  Cohn. 

321.  Bills  and  Notes.  Formal  requisites  of  negotiability  of  bills;  checks  and  notes;  methods 
of  transfer;  bona  fide  purchase;  rights  and  liabilities  of  parties.  I  or  II;  3.  Britton, 
Holt. 

322.  Sales.  A  study  of  rights  and  duties  of  parties  under  contracts  relating  to  the  sale  of 
chattels,  including  the  following  problems  and  topics:  transfer  of  the  property  interest 
in  the  subject  matter  of  the  contract;  acquisition  of  property  rights  by  third  per- 
sons in  the  subject  matter  of  the  contract— estoppel  and  fraud;  negotiable  documents 
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of  title;  conditional  sales;  trust  receipts;  performance  of  the  contract;  risk  of  loss; 
warranties;  remedies  of  buyer  and  seller.  I  or  II;  3.  Brmton. 

324.  Business  Associations.  Partnerships,  corporations,  and  other  types  of  business  organ- 
ization; how  they  are  formed,  and  what  rights  and  liabilities  result.  Exercises  in 
planning  business  organizations  and  drafting  documents.  I  or  II;  3.  Conard. 

325.  Pleading.  Formation  of  issues  and  exchange  of  information  in  advance  of  trial.  I  or 
II;  3.  Cllarv. 

326.  Evidence.  Principles  governing  the  admission  of  evidence  and  the  competency  of  wit 
nesses.  One  hour  each  week  is  devoted  to  practice  exercises.  I  or  II;  4.  Cleary. 

327.  Titles.  Adverse  possession;  prescription;  execution  of  deeds;  signing,  sealing,  acknowl- 
edgment, delivery,  acceptance;  subject  matter,  boundaries,  accretion,  exceptions  and 
reservations;  creation  of  easements  by  implication;  covenants  for  title;  estoppel  by 
deed;  priorities  and  recording  systems.  I  or  II;  2.  Summers. 

329.  Trusts.  A  study  of  the  jural  relations  between  trustee  and  beneficiary,  between  trus- 
tee or  beneficiary  and  third  persons,  and  between  successive  beneficiaries;  the  rules 
governing  the  creation  of  express  trusts  for  private  persons,  charitable  trusts,  residt- 
ing  and  constructive  trusts;  the  transfer  or  extinguishment  of  the  equitable  interest; 
and  the  termination  of  the  trust.  I  or  II;  4.  Schnebly. 

333.  Persons.  Marriage,  separation,  and  divorce,  property  rights  of  married  women,  con- 
tractual and  tort  liabilities  of  one  spouse  to  the  other  and  to  third  persons.  I  or  II;  2. 
Weisiger. 

334.  Criminal  Law  Administration  and  Procedure.  Problems  in  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law.  A  study  of  criminal  procedure  from  arrest  to  the  end  of  the  prosecution 
in  a  court  of  review,  with  emphasis  on  procedure  as  a  device  for  social  regulation,  and 
including  an  appraisal  of  aims  and  workings  of  probation,  parole,  and  executive 
clemency.  I  or  II;  2.  Harno. 

337.  Vendor  and  Purchaser.  The  real  estate  contract:  Statute  of  Frauds,  performance  of 
the  contract,  marketable  title,  rights  of  parties  pending  transfer  of  title,  equitable 
conversion,  remedies,  and  assignment  of  real  estate  contracts.  I  or  II;  2.  Cribbet. 

351.  Insurance.  Personal  and  property  insurance:  formation  of  the  insurance  relation;  con- 
cealment, warranties,  representations;  insurable  interest;  conditions;  subrogation;  wai- 
ver and  estoppel;  incontestability,  the  respective  interests  of  the  beneficiary,  insured, 
insurer,  assignee,  and  creditor,  and  facts  constituting  maturity  in  life,  accident,  fire, 
theft,  liability,  and  collision  policies.  I  or  II;  3.  Goble. 

352.  Restitution.  Contractual  and  quasi-contractual  remedies  (both  legal  and  equitable) 
available  because  of  duress,  fraud,  innocent  misrepresentation,  mistake,  illegality, 
and  economic  compulsion  in  the  formation  and  discharge  of  contracts  and  other 
transactions.  I  or  II;  3.  Cari.ston. 

353.  Use  of  Law  Books.  Practice  in  the  library  in  the  use  of  statutes,  reports,  digests,  en- 
cyclopedias, annotated  cases,  citation  books,  reference  tables,  indices,  and  textbooks.  I 
or  II;  1.  Weisiger. 

354.  Seminar  in  the  Legal  Profession.  A  study  of  the  traditions  and  ethics  of  the  bar  with 
special  reference  to  modern  controversies.  I  or  II;  1.  Harno. 

356.  Municipal  Corporations.  Creation  and  organization;  powers;  liability  on  contracts  and 
in  tort;  property  rights;  revenue  and  indebtedness.  I  or  II;  2.  Kneier. 

357.  Rights  in  Land.  Natural  rights,  profits,  licenses,  easements,  covenants,  rents,  and 
waste.  I  or  II;  3.  Summers. 

358.  Oil  and  Gas.  Nature  of  the  property  interests  in  oil  and  gas;  legal  interests  created  by 
oil  and  gas  leases;  validity  of  leases;  the  habendum  clause;  the  drilling  and  rental 
clauses;  assignments  of  the  interest  of  the  lessor  and  the  lessee;  rents  and  royalties.  I 
or  II;  2.  Summers. 

360.  Public  Utilities.  Obligations  of  public  utilities  lo  .serve  without  discrimination;  rea- 
sonable rates;  duty  to  extend  facilities;  the  liability  of  the  carrier  of  passengers  and 
freight.  I  or  II;  2.  Fai.ei  ii. 
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Mortgages.  A  study  of  chattel  and  real  estate  mortgages,  and  conditional  sales.  I  or  II; 
3.  Holt. 

Suretyship.  Suretyship,  guaranty,  and  the  accommodation  contracts  of  negotiable  in- 
struments. I  or  II;  2.  Holt. 

Creditors'  Rights.  Remedies  of  the  delinquent  debtor  and  his  creditors— at  law,  in 
equity,  and  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  liquidation  and  rehabilitation;  exercises  in 
bankruptcy  procedures.  I  or  II;  3.  Conard. 

Corporation  Finance.  Methods  of  financing  corporations,  as  affected  by  corporation 
laws,  securities  regulation,  and  tax  burdens.  Research  projects  on  various  problems 
in  the  field  of  business  organization.  I  or  II;  3.  Conard. 

Trials  and  Appeals.  Litigation  from  process  through  appeal,  excluding  pleading  and 
evidence.  I  or  II;  3.  Bowman. 

Legal  Drafting  and  Office  Practice.  A  practical  course  on  the  drafting  of  legal  docu- 
ments; a  study  of  the  organization  and  management  of  a  law  office.  I,  II;  2.  Brit- 
ton,  Thomas. 

Problems  and  Procedures  in  Office  Practice.  A  practical  course  in  preparation  for 
negotiations,  office  conferences,  and  settlement  procedures,  with  the  emphasis  on 
particular  areas  of  the  practice.  I  or  II;  2.  Staff. 

WiUs  and  Administration.  Making,  revocation,  revival,  and  republication  of  wills; 
descent;   administration  of  estates.  I  or  II;   3.  Faletti,  Schneblv. 

Future  Interests  and  Restraints  Upon  Alienation.  A  study  of  the  various  types  of 
future  interests  in  real  and  personal  property  recognized  by  law,  and  of  the  rules 
which  determine  the  validity  and  effect  of  future  limitations;  of  restraints  upon  the 
alienation  of  property  interests;  and  trusts  for  the  accumulation  of  income.  I  or  II;  4. 
Prerequisite:  Law  329.  Schnebly. 

Trade  Regulation.  Problems  of  the  businessman,  common-law  restraint  of  trade,  anti- 
trust laws,  fair  trade  practices,  trademarks,  price  discrimination.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  technique  of  handling  problems  in  this 
field.  I  or  II;  3.  Carlston. 

Conffict  of  Laws.  Problems  from  conflict  of  laws  in  jurisdiction  of  courts;  foreign 
judgments;  torts  and  workmen's  compensation  acts;  contracts;  sales  and  mortgages; 
family  law;  administration  of  estates;  business  organizations.  I  or  II;  4.  Holt. 

Federal  Taxation.  Federal  income  tax:  constitutional  background;  what  constitutes  in- 
come as  distinguished  from  gifts,  etc.;  whose  income  it  is  in  relation  to  benefits  and 
control;  when  is  income  realized  or  expenses  deductible;  when  does  income  arise  in 
connection  with  corporate  distributions  and  reorganizations;  capital  gains  and  losses; 
deductions  and  credits;  special  problems  relating  to  classes  of  taxpayers.  Federal  estate 
and  gift  taxes  and  brief  reference  to  state  inheritance  taxes.  General  problems  of  tax 
practice  and  procedure.  I  or  II;  3.  Young. 

State  and  Local  Taxation.  Proper  and  improper  purposes  of  taxation.  General  prop- 
erty tax  and  tax  administration:  levy,  return,  assessment;  various  problems  of  assess- 
ment; collection  of  taxes  and  taxpayers'  remedies.  Excise  taxes:  general  nature;  ex- 
cise taxes  on  business  concerns  and  transactions.  Jurisdiction  for  purposes  of  general 
property  and  death  taxes.  I  or  II;  2.  Young. 

Latemational  Law.  A  study  of  special  phases  of  international  law,  including  its  na- 
ture, sources,  and  subjects;  jurisdiction  and  territory;  law  of  treaties;  treatment  of 
aliens  and  law  of  international  claims;  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes; 
and  current  developments.  I  or  II;  3.  Carlston. 

Jurisprudence.  Nature  of  the  law,  legal  methods,  and  the  judicial  process;  review  of 
the  various  theories  of  law  and  schools  of  jurisprudence  and  philosophy  of  the  law; 
relation  of  law  and  social  science.  I  or  II;  3.  Carlston. 

Administrative  Law.  The  functions  of  administrative  tribunals  in  federal,  state,  and 
municipal  government,  the  procedure  before  such  administrative  tribunals,  and  ju- 
dicial relief  from  administrative  decsions.  I  or  II;  3.  Sullivan. 

Labor  Law.  Same  as  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  380.  The  law  of  industrial  rela- 
tions with  special  emphasis  on  recent  cases  and  legislation;  collective  bargaining  and 
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labor  contracts;  wages  and  hours  legislation;  unemployment  compensation.  I  or  II; 
3.  Sullivan. 

381.  Seminar:  Commercial  Paper.  Problems  in  commercial  paper;  a  study  of  commercial 
paper  with  emphasis  on  the  integration  of  the  various  business  transactions  that  arc- 
related  thereto  and  on  the  impact  of  legal  sanctions  on  these  transactions.  The  course 
involves  a  critical  study  of  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code.  II;  2.  Britton. 

382.  Seminar:  Problems  of  Business  Organization.  Study  of  cases  and  statutes  in  various 
fields  of  business  organization,  accompanied  by  the  execution  of  individual  research 
projects  related  to  the  field  of  study.  I  or  II;  2.  Conard. 

384.  Seminar:  The  Legislative  Processes.  Analysis  of  the  legislative  processes  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  state  legislatures,  the  growth  of  statutory  law;  assigned  problems  for 
individual  research  and  bill-drafting,  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  pro- 
fessional skills  in  this  field.  I  or  II;  2.  Cohn. 

385.  Probate  Practice.  Consideration  of  the  more  common  steps  in  probate  proceedings, 
with  practice  in  the  use  of  forms  and  court  appearances.  I  or  II;  1.  Bowman. 

386.  Seminar:  Federal  Taxation  Problems  I.  Tax  problems  relating  to  the  form  of  business 
organization,  business  operations,  and  various  business  and  investment  transactions. 
Research  projects  on  related  pioblems.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Law  375.  Young. 

387.  Seminar:  Federal  Taxation  Problems  II.  Income,  estate,  and  gift  tax  problems  in 
estate  planning  and  estate  administration,  including  the  operation  of  trusts;  appraisal 
of  estate  and  gift  tax  system  and  study  of  proposal  to  integrate  the  federal  income, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes.  Research  projects  on  related  problems.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Law 
375.  Young. 

390.  Practice  Court.  Practice  work  in  the  conduct  of  litigation.  Actual  courtroom  condi- 
tions are  simulated.  II;  2.  Cleary. 

391.  Legal  Problems.  Preparation  of  comments  on  recent  decisions  for  publication  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  Law  Forum.  Open  to  students  selected  for  superior  achieve- 
ment in  two  or  more  semesters  of  law  study.  I,  II;  1.  Cribbet. 

392.  Legal  Problems.  Preparation  of  comments  on  recent  decisions  for  publication  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  Law  Forum.  Open  to  students  selected  for  superior  achievement 
in  two  or  more  semesters  of  law  study.  I,  II;  1.  Cribbet. 

393.  Legal  Problems.  Preparation  of  comments  on  recent  decisions  for  publication  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  Law  Forum.  Open  to  students  selected  for  superior  achieve- 
ment in  two  or  more  semesters  of  law  study.  I,  II;  1.  Cribbet. 

394.  Legal  Problems.  Preparation  of  comments  on  recent  decisions  for  publication  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  Laiv  Forum.  Open  to  students  selected  for  superior  achievement 
in  two  or  more  semesters  of  law  study.  I,  II;  1.  Cribbet. 

395.  Legal  Problems.  Preparation  of  comments  on  recent  decisions  for  publication  in  tb.c 
University  of  Illinois  Law  Forum.  Open  to  students  selected  for  superior  achieve- 
ment in  two  or  more  semesters  of  law  study.  I,  II;  1.  Cribbet. 

396.  Legal  Problems.  Preparation  of  comments  on  recent  decisions  for  publication  in  tiic 
Uni\ersity  of  Illinois  Laiu  Forum.  Open  to  students  selected  for  superior  achieve- 
ment in  two  or  more  semesters  of  law  study.  I,  II;  1.  Cribbet. 

399.  Research  in  Special  Topics.  Individual  research  on  a  special  problem  selected  in  con- 
sultation with  the  instructor.  I,  II;  1  to  4. 
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LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

Professors:  R.  B.  Downs  (Director  of  Library  School),  Anne  M.  Boyd 
(Emerita),   A.   H.   Lancour,   P.   L.   Windsor  (Emeritus). 

Associate  Professors:  L.  E.  Bamber,  Ethel  Bond  (Emerita),  L.  W.  Dunlap, 
Thelma  Eaton,  H.  Goldhor,  Josie  B.  Houchens,  A.  M.  McAnally, 
Rose  B.  Phelps,  Frances  Simpson  (Emerita). 

Assistant  Professors:  Marie  M.  Hostetter,  M.  Alice  Lohrer,  C.  W.  Stone. 

Instructors:  Donna  D.  Finger,  Viola  L.  James. 

Assistants:  V.  Marie  Ballew,  A.  Kathryn  Oller,  Jo  Ann  Wiles. 


Courses  for  Undergraduates 

195.  Introduction  to  Library  Use.  Use  of  the  card  catalog,  periodical  indexes,  encyclopedias 
and  dictionaries,  and  other  reference  books.  Intended  for  freshmen  and  sophomores; 
not  for  students  in  the  Library  School.  1,  II;  2. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

201.  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries.  This  course  presents  practical  information  on  the  use  of 
the  classification  and  the  card  catalog,  printed  indexes,  bibliographies,  and  reference 
books,  and  is  designed  to  teach  the  students  to  use  books  and  libraries  intelligently 
and  skillfully.  I;  3.  Phelps. 

202.  The  Library  in  the  Social  Order.  The  origin  and  historical  development  of  the  library 
as  a  product  of  the  civilization  of  which  it  is  a  part,  with  special  reference  to  the 
purposes  and  readers  served,  the  materials  collected,  the  personnel,  bibliographical 
apparatus,  and  physical  plant.  II;  3. 

251.  Organization  and  Operation  of  Libraries  I.  Designed  to  give  the  student  an  under- 
standing of  the  basic  functions  of  the  modern  library,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
professional  librarian.  The  functions  of  supervising  library  operations  and  of  build- 
ing and  maintaining  library  collections  are  considered.  I;  3.  Lohrer. 

252.  Organization  and  Operation  of  Libraries  II.  The  organization  and  arrangement  of 
materials  in  a  modern  library.  Cataloging  methods  and  classification  schemes  are 
studied  and  practiced.  II;  3.  Eaton. 

253.  Organization  and  Operation  of  the  School  Library.  Objectives  and  methods  of  service 
in  the  small  school  library— elementary  or  secondary;  organization;  budget  and  book 
ordering;  classification  and  simplified  cataloging;  training  the  pupil  staff;  housing 
and  equipment;  training  the  student  to  use  the  library.  S;  3.  James. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

301.  Literature  of  the  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
increase  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  scope  and  significant  characteristics  in  the 
literature  of  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities  by  systematic  study  of  modern 
trends,  themes,  and  representative  materials.  Provides  an  introduction  to  each  field, 
and  emphasizes  development  of  skills  in  selection  in  relation  to  library  problems  and 
processes.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Dunlap. 

302.  Literature  of  Science  and  Technology.  A  survey  of  the  several  fields  of  pure  and 
applied  science  and  a  study  of  the  literature  of  each  field.  Designed  to  give  the  stu- 
dent an  understanding  of  the  content  of  each  of  the  scientific  disciplines  and  its  role 
and  place  in  modern  society.  Selected  readings  from  the  oustanding  works  in  each 
field  will  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principal  sources.  II;  3  hours,  or  I  unit. 
Dunlap. 

303.  Library  Materials  for  Children.  The  selection  and  use  of  library  materials  for  chil- 
dren in  public  and  school  libraries  according  to  the  needs  of  the  child  in  his  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  emotional  development,  and  the  purposes  of  the  elementary  school 
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program.  The  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the  standard  book  selection  aids  for 
children  and  with  all  types  of  printed  and  audio-visual  materials,  and  develops  the 
ability  to  select  and  describe  children's  library  materials  according  to  their  de\elop- 
mental  uses.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Hosietter,  Loiirer. 

304.  Library  Materials  for  Adolescents.  The  selection  and  use  of  library  materials  for 
adolescents  in  school  and  public  libraries  and  community  organizations.  The  course 
aims  to  develop  the  ability  to  select  and  evaluate  a  wide  variety  of  reading  materials 
from  standard  bibliogiaphies  for  the  adolescent  according  to  his  personal  and  school 
needs.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Hostetter,  Lohrer. 

306.  Maps  and  Cartobibliographical  Aids.  An  examination  of  the  problems  involved  in 
the  cataloging,  classification,  and  care  of  maps.  The  student  will  become  acquainted 
with  the  major  cartobibliographical  and  related  aids  in  the  field.  II;  2  hours,  or  li, 
unit.  Woods. 

MANAGEMENT 
(See  Business  Organization  and  Operation) 

MARKETING 
(See  Business  Organization  and  Operation) 

MATHEMATICS 

Professors:  S.  S.  Cairns  (Head  of  Department),  R.  B.\er,  H.  W.  Bailey,  D.  G. 
BouRciN,  H.  R.  Brahana,  R.  D.  Carmichael  (Emeritus),  A.  B.  Coble 
(Emeritus),  M.  M.  Day,  J.  L.  Doob,  A.  Emch  (Emeritus),  P.  W.  Ketchum, 
W.  G.  Madow,  H.  J.  Miles,  T.  Nakayama,  A.  H.  Taub,  E.  J.  Townsend 
(Emeritus),  W.  J.  Trjitzinsky. 

Associate  Professors:  Olive  C.  Hazlett  (on  leave),  G.  P.  Hochschild,  H.  Levy, 
C.  W.  Mendel,  G.  E.  Moore,  J.  W.  Peters. 

Assistant  Professors:  Beulah  M.  Armstrong,  W.  F.  Atchison,  P.  T.  Bateman, 
C.  R.  Blyth,  O.  K.  Bower,  Josephine  H.  Chanler,  H.  Chernoff,  W.  A. 
Ferguson,  M.  K.  Fort,  Jr.,  V.  A.  Hoersch,  F.  E.  Hohn,  J.  Landin,  H.  Lass,  ' 

B.  E.  Meserve,  Josephine  M.  Mitchell,  M.  E.  Munroe,  Echo  D.  Pepper, 
R.  E.  PiNGRY,  I.  Reiner,  L.  Schoenfeld,  E.  J.  Scott,  L.  L.  Steimlev, 
H.  E.  Vaugiian,  W.  Wilson. 

Instructors:  M.  D.  Davis,  Corinne  R.  Hattan,  M.  Jerison,  C.  Phillips,  Jewell 
E.  Schubert. 

Assistants:  R.  J.  Arthur,  W.  C.  Bennewitz,  L.  C.  Butler,  M.  P.  Emerson, 
A.  V.  Fend,  J.  E.  Flanagan,  H.  Flesch,  L.  R.  Ford,  Jr.,  H.  H.  Fox,  D.  M. 
Friedlen,  D.  B.  Gillies,  R.  T.  Gregory,  C.  B.  Hanneken,  D.  G.  Higman, 
J.  H.  HoRNBACK,  M.  Kadoyama,  C.  L.  Keller,  R.  J.  Malach,  Beverly 
A.  Marshall,  W.  A.  Michael,  Jr.,  M.  W.  Milligan,  E.  R.  Mili.ins,  W.  R. 
Orion,  Jr.,  D.  A.  Page,  P.  R.  Peabody,  R.  E.  Priest,  J.  W.  Rolley, 
J.  U.  Russell,  Jean  E.  Sammet,  F.  S.  Scalora,  L.  L.  Scoit,  R.  J.  Silverman, 
R.  W.  Sloan,  L.  J.  Snell,  R.  W.  Strow,  J.  W.  Toole,  J.  H.  Turnock, 
G.  F.  Vaughn,  S.  E.  Walkley,  M.  J.  Walsh,  H.  S.  Wolf. 

Major  in  Mathematics 

Major:  1  wcnty  hours  in  mathematics,  excluding  courses  with  numbers  less  than  130 
and  including  two  courses  chosen  from  Mathematics  311,  312,  317,  318,  327,  328,  3-17,  348 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  selected  from  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects:  accountancs 
astronomy,   chemistry,  economics,  philosophy,  physics,  psychology,  statistics  (Mathcmati(-' 
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161,  361,  362,  363,  364,  371,  372,  375,  376  377),  surveying,  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics. 
If  two  subjects  are  chosen,  at  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each. 

Note:  For  undergraduate  students  intending  to  take  advanced  work  or  a  major  in 
mathematics,  the  following  outline  of  freshman  and  sophomore  work  is  suggested:  Fresh- 
man year:  first  semester.  Mathematics  111  or  112,  and  114  or  115;  second  semester.  Mathe- 
matics 122.  Sophomore  year:  first  semester.  Mathematics  132;  second  semester,  Mathematics 
142. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  high  school  mathematics  should  consult  with  Dr.  J.  W. 
Peters,  253  Mathematics  Building,  concerning  their  programs  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment on  entering  the  University. 

Major  in  Statistics 

Major:  Twelve  hours  beyond  the  calculus  including  Mathematics  315,  347,  363,  and 
three  other  hours  of  300  courses  in  statistics  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

Minor:  Twenty  hours  in  an  area  of  application  of  statistics.  Of  these  twenty  hours  not 
more  than  nine  can  be  in  statistical  methods,  and  Mathematics  161  may  be  taken  as  three 
of  these  hours.  The  courses  not  emphasizing  statistical  methods  should  be  chosen  so  that 
courses  on  the  400  level  can  be  taken  if  the  student  enters  graduate  work. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  Basic  Mathematics.  A  systematic  presentation  of  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  plane  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  statistics.  Required  of  students  in  the 
general  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  whose  entrance  credits 
do  not  include  one  year  of  algebra  and  one  year  of  plane  geometry.  I,  II;  3. 

102.  Basic  Mathematics.  Continuation  of  Mathematics  101.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 101. 

104.  Elements  of  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  For  premedical  students  who  have  entered 
with  only  one  imit  of  high  school  algebra  and  who  need  credit  in  trigonometry  as  a 

1  prerequisite  to  physics.  This  course  does  not  serve  as  a  prerequisite  for  Mathematics 

122.  Premedical  students  who  enter  with  li/^  units  of  algebra  must  take  Mathematics 

j  114.  I,  II;   3.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit. 

I  Prerequisite:  High  school  algebra,  1  unit;  plane  geometry,  1  unit. 

106.  Solid  Geometry.  Satisfies  deficiency  in  solid  geometry  for  engineering  students;  all 
other  students  receive  full  credit.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Entrance  algebra,  1  unit; 
plane  geometry,  1  unit. 

111.  Algebra.  I,  II;  5.  Students  having  li^  entrance  units  in  algebra  receive  only  3  hours 
credit.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  4  hours  credit.  Prerequi- 
site: Entrance  algebra,  1  unit;  plane  geometry,  1  unit. 

112.  College  Algebra.  I,  II;  3.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours 
credit.  Prerequisite:  Entrance  algebra,  li/^  units;  plane  geometry,  1  unit. 

114.  Plane  Trigonometry.  I,  II;  2.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  1 
hour  credit.  Prerequisite:  Entrance  algebra,  li/^  units,  or  registration  in  Mathe- 
matics 111;  plane  geometr)',  1  unit. 

115.  Advanced  Trigonometry.  Intended  for  students  having  entrance  credit  in  trigonom- 
etry. The  course  will  include  such  topics  as  trigonometric  equations,  De  Moivre's 
theorem,  complex  numbers  with  applications  to  more  complicated  problems  in  plane 
trigonometry,  and  a  brief  introduction  to  spherical  trigonometry.  I,  II;  2.  Students 
with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  1  hour  credit.  Prerequisite:  Entrance 
algebra,  li/^  units;  plane  geometry,  1  unit;  solid  geometry,  i/^  unit;  Mathematics  114, 
or  entrance  trigonometry,  i/^  unit. 

117.  Combined  Freshman  Mathematics.  A  combined  course  integrating  all  the  usual  topics 
of  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  analytic  geometry,  and  also  some  topics  of  differential 
calculus.  For  students  of  architecture,  chemistr)',  chemical  engineering,  ceramic  engi- 
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neering,  and  ceramics.  I,  II;  5.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  8 
hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Entrance  algebra,  li/^  units;  plane  geometry,  1  unit. 

122.  Analytic  Geometry.  Plane  and  solid  analytic  geometry.  I,  II;  4.  Students  with  95  or 
more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111  or  112, 
and  114  or  115. 

123.  Analytic  Geometry.  Plane  and  solid  analytic  geometry.  I,  II;  5.  Students  with  95  or 
more  credit  hours  rccci\e  only  4  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  HI  or  112. 
and  114  or  115. 

127.  Combined  Freshman  Mathematics.  Continuation  of  Mathematics  117.  I,  II;  4.  Stu- 
dents with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 117. 

132.  Calculus.  First  course  for  students  of  mathematics  and  engineering.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  122. 

137.  Calculus.  For  students  of  architecture,  chemistry,  chemical  engineering,  ceramics,  and 
ceramic  engineering  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  117  and  127,  or  consent  of 
department. 

142.  Calculus.  Second  course  for  students  of  mathematics  and  engineering.  I.  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  132. 

147.     Calculus.  Continuation  of  Mathematics  137.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  137. 

161.     Statistics.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111  or  112;  sophomore  standing. 

171.  Mathematics  of  Finance.  A  study  of  simple  and  compound  interest,  simple  and  com- 
pound discount,  annuities,  and  applications  to  various  problems  in  finance.  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  132.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

202.  Arithmetic  for  Teachers.  Open  only  to  students  in  the  curriculum  in  elementai-y 
education.  Credit  is  not  allowed  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

205.    Teachers'  Course.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  A  year  of  calculus,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

222.  Advanced  Aspects  of  Euclidean  Geometry.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Eighteen  hours  of 
mathematics,  including  Mathematics  132  and  142. 

291.  Thesis  and  Reading  Course.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Twenty-four  hours  of  college  mathe- 
matics. Staff. 

292.  Thesis  and  Reading  Course.  II:  2.  IMerequisite:  Twenty-four  hours  of  college  mathe- 
matics. Staff. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

301.  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Mathematics.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 132  and  142,  or  137  and  147. 

302.  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Mathematics.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 132  and  142,  or  137  and  147. 

303.  Foundations  of  Mathematics.  The  process  of  proof  applied  to  some  fundamental 
domains  of  mathciualics.  and  a  discussion  of  recent  criticisms  of  the  foundations  of 
mathematics.  1;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Major  in  mathematics,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Vauchan. 

304.  Foundations  of  Mathematics.  Continuation  of  Mathematics  303.  1  he  process  of  proof 
applied  to  some  fundaniental  domains  of  mathematics,  and  a  discussion  of  recent 
criticisms  of  the  foundations  of  mathematics.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisitj: 
Mathematics  303.  Valichan. 
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311.  Advanced  Algebra.  For  students  interested  in  actuarial  science,  statistics,  or  teacher 
training  in  mathematics.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  142,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

312.  Advanced  Algebra.  For  students  interested  in  actuarial  science,  statistics  or  teacher 
training  in  mathematics.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  142,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

315.  Linear  Transformations  and  Matrices.  I,  11;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 142. 

317.  Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra.  1;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  132 
and  142,  or  137  and  147. 

318.  Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra.  11;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  317. 

327.  Introduction  to  Higher  Geometry.  1;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
142  or  147. 

328.  Introduction  to  Higher  Geometry.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  imit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
327. 

332.  Topological  Spaces.  1,  11;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in 
Mathematics  347. 

333.  Combinatorial  Topology.   1,   II;  3   hours,  or   1    unit.   Prerequisite:   Mathematics  343. 

341.  Differential  Equations.  1,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  132  and 
142,  or  137  and  147. 

342.  Differential  Equations.  1,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  341. 

343.  Advanced  Calculus.  I,  11;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  132  and  142, 
or  137  and  147. 

345.  Differential  Equations  and  Orthogonal  Functions.  1,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  132  and  142,  or  137  and  147. 

347.  Introduction  to  Higher  Analysis:  Real  Variables.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  343,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

S48.  Introduction  to  Higher  Analysis:  Complex  Variables.  1,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  347. 

349.  Introduction  to  Higher  Analysis:  Real  Variables  II.  1,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  347. 

Elementary  Theory  of  Numbers.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registra- 
tion in  Mathematics  317  or  347. 

Elementary  Theory  of  Numbers.  Continuation  of  Mathematics  353.  II;  3  hours,  or  1 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  353. 

Mathematics  for  Social  Scientists.  This  course  will  present  the  topics  of  the  differen- 
tial and  integral  calculus  that  are  most  important  for  students  of  the  social  sciences 
and  will  use  exercises  drawn  from  those  fields.  Some  topics  from  trigonometry  and 
analytic  geometry  will  also  be  included.  I;  3  hours,  or  i^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 111  or  112. 

359.  Mathematics  for  Social  Scientists.  Description  the  same  as  for  Mathematics  358.  II; 
3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  358. 

361.     Theory  of  Probability.   II;   3   hours,  or    1    unit.   Prerequisite:   Mathematics    132  and 

j  142,  or  137  and  147.  Munroe. 

|362.  Finite  Differences.  1;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  142.  Offered  in 
1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Peters. 

363.  Advanced  Statistics.  Probability  and  statistical  inference.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  132  and  142.  Chf.rnoff. 

$64.  Advanced  Statistics.  Probability  and  statistical  inference.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  363.  Chernoff. 
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366.  Theory  of  Sample  Surveys.  The  development  of  the  formulae  to  be  used  in  the 
eflicient  planning  of  sample  surveys  and  the  interpretation  of  the  results.  I,  II;  3 
hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Calculus  or  Mathematics  112  and  a  first  course  in 
statistics.  Maix)\v. 

367.  Practice  of  Sample  Surveys.  Training  in  planning  and  making  sample  surveys;  how 
the  results  are  interpreted.  One  or  more  sample  surveys  will  be  planned  in  detail.  I, 
II;  3  hours,  or  1  iniit.  Prerequisite:  Calculus  or  Mathematics  112  and  a  first  course  in 
statistics.  Madovv. 

369.  The  Ideas  and  Methods  of  Statistics.  The  modern  formulation  of  the  ideas  of 
statistical  inference  with  applications  to  the  testing  of  various  statistical  hypotheses. 
The  treatment  will  stress  not  the  details  but  the  general  nature  of  proofs.  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  ideas  in  practice  will  be  given.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  111  or  112  and  a  course  in  statistics.  Madovv. 

370.  The  Ideas  and  Methods  of  Statistics.  Continuation  of  Mathematics  3G9.  I,  II;  3  hours, 
or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  369.  Madovv. 

371.  Actuarial  Theory.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  132  and  142,  or 
137  and  147.  Petirs. 

372.  Actuarial  Theory.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  371.  Peters. 

375.  Nonparametric  Inference.  Nonparametric  tests  of  hypotheses  concerning  means, 
variances,  regression,  and  correlation  coefTicients.  Methods  depending  on  ranks.  The 
efficiency  of  nonparametric  tests.  I  or  II:  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 361  or  363. 

376.  Parametric  Inference.  Introduction  to  the  theories  of  estimation,  testing  hypotheses, 
and  decision  functions  with  respect  to  the  parameters  of  distributions.  The  con- 
tributions of  R.  A.  Fisher,  J.  Neyman,  and  A.  Wald.  The  theoi^  of  the  charac- 
teristic function  will  be  introduced  as  needed.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  361  or  363. 

377.  Sequential  Inference.  An  introduction  to  quality  control,  sampling,  inspection,  and 
sctjucntial  analysis  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  latter;  control  charts;  single, 
double,  and  multiple  sampling  inspection  methods;  sequential  probability  ratio 
tests;  efficiency  of  sequential  tests;  expected  niunber  of  observations  necessary;  op- 
erating characteristics  and  average  sample  number  curves.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  I 
imit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  363. 

381.  Vector  and  Tensor  Analysis.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  iniit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  142  and 
343,  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

382.  Vector,  Tensor,  and  Matrix  Methods  in  Applied  Mathematics.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  imit. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  381,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

385.  Theory  of  High-Speed  Computing  Machines.  The  logical  design  of  various  types  of 
high-speed  computing  machines.  The  preparation  of  problems  for  such  machines.  1, 
II;  3  hours,  or  1    imit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  consent  of  instructor. 

386.  Laplace  Transforms.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  343. 

387.  Introduction  to  Numerical  Methods.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  1  imit.  Prerequisite:  Mathe 
matics  343. 

388.  Mathematical  Methods  in  Engineering  and  Science.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  343. 

389.  Ordinary  Non-Linear  Differential  Equations.  1,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisitea 
Mathematics  313  and  311  or  315. 
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Professors:  N.  A.  Parker  (Head  of  Department),  C.  H.  Casberg  (Emeritus), 
VV.  N.  Espy,  J.  R.  Fellows,  C.  W.  Ham  (Emeritus),  W.  L.  Hull,  S. 
KoNZO,  A.  P.  Kratz  (Emeritus),  E.  Laitala,  R.  F.  Larson,  O.  A.  Leut- 
vviLER  (Emeritus),  J.  A.  Polson  (Emeritus),  J.  H.  Potter,  D.  G.  Ryan, 
H.  J.  ScHRADER  (cooperating),  W.  H.  Severns  (on  leave),  K.  J.  Trigger, 
A.  C.  VVillard  (Emeritus). 

Associate  Professors:  E.  L.  Broghamer,  D.  H.  Cole,  C.  D.  Greffe,  G.  W. 
Harper,  J.  A.  Henry,  H.  H.  Korst,  D.  H.  Krans,  E.  D.  Luke,  R.  J.  Martin, 
J.  C.  Miles,  L.  C.  Pigage,  C.  E.  Schubert,  F.  Seyfarth. 

Assistant  Professors:  H.  D.  Bareither,  E.  S.  Buffa,  J.  R.  Carroll,  L.  E.  Doyle, 
E.  F.  Hebrank,  J.  L.  Leach,  D.  E.  McFeron,  C.  J.  Starr,  L.  M.  Zubko. 

Instructors:  J.  W.  Bayne,  C.  E.  Derrough,  R.  B.  Dillavvay,  W.  J.  Love, 
C.  H.  McClay,  a.  E.  Noreen,  D.  H.  Offner,  M.  B.  Singer,  C.  L.  Son- 
nenschein,  W.  F.  Stoeckf.r,  R.  P.  Strout,  J.  L.  Whisenand,  A.  D. 
Wright. 

Assistants:  T.  W.  Bayler,  A.  O.  Davis,  A.  R.  Konecny,  VV.  K.  Mueller,  R.  H. 
Page,  H.  E.  Siraub. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

17L  Mechanism.  A  study  of  the  transmission  and  modification  of  motion  by  linkwork, 
cams,  gears,  belts,  ropes,  chains,  etc.;  theory  of  gear  tooth  action;  gear  tooth  systems 
and  production  methods;  point  paths;  displacement  diagrams.  L  II;  2.  Prerequisite: 

I  General   Engineering   Drawing    101;   registration   in   Physics    103.   Greffe,  Seyfarth, 

j  Stone. 

181.  Metal  Processing.  Basic  machining  processes  used  for  metal  processing.  Use  of  ma- 
chine tools,  jigs,  fixtures,  gauges,  and  measuring  instruments  and  inspection  meth- 
ods to  produce  interchangeable  metal  parts.  1,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  stand- 
ing; General  Engineering  Drawing  101  or  104.  Derrough,  Doyle,  G.  F.  Schrader,  and 
others. 

182.  Manufacturing  Processes.  Foundry  practice,  pattern  design;  hot  and  cold  forming; 
A  welding  and  allied  processes;  machine  tools  and  machining  practice;  use  of  jigs, 
[]  fixtures,  and  tools  for  manufacture  of  interchangeable  parts.  Classroom  discussion  and 

'  demonstration.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  in  aeronautical  engineering, 

or  consent  of  instructor.  Leach,  G.  F.  Schrader. 

183.  Materials  Casting.  Casting  as  a  process  of  fabrication;  the  molding  process  including 
machine  molding;  molding  sand  characteristics,  control,  and  testing;  melting  and 
pouring  practice.  Physical  characteristics  of  cast  materials,  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages; gray  iron  structures  and  elementary  metallurgical  concepts;  design  of 
wood  and  metal  patterns  and  correlation  with  foundry  practice;  core  requirements 
control  and  testing.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  General  Engineering  Drawing  101  or  104; 
sophomore  standing.  Leach,  Schubert,  Wrighi  . 

84.  Metal  Processing.  Basic  machining  processes  used  for  metal  processing.  Use  of 
machine  tools,  jigs,  fixtures,  gauges,  and  measuring  instruments  and  inspection 
methods  to  produce  interchangeable  metal  parts.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  General 
Engineering  Drawing  101  or  104;  sophomore  standing.  Derrough,  Doyle,  G.  F. 
Schrader,  Starr,  and  others. 

'ourses   for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

31.  Mechanical  Power  Equipment.  Theory,  construction,  and  operating  characteristics  of 
boilers,  prime  movers,  air  compressors,  fans,  and  auxiliaries.  For  civil  engineering 
students.  1,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  142;  Physics  103  and  104.  Dillaway, 
Miles,  and  others. 
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202.  Thermodynamics.  Energy  of  engineering  systems  and  transformation  of  energy; 
properties  of  thermodynamic  media;  energy  relationships  for  non -flow  and  steady- 
flow  processes;  power  and  refrigeration  cycles;  air  compression;  and  heat  transfer.  I, 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics   142;  Physics  103  and   101.  Luke,  Zlbko,  and  others. 

203.  Power  Plant  Equipment.  Central  station  equipment  including  steam  generators, 
steam  turbine  and  engines,  internal  combustion  engines,  and  auxiliaries.  For  electrical 
and  general  engineering  students.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite;  Mechanical  Engineering  202. 
Hiim.wK,  McCj  A\,  NcjRi.EN,  and  others. 

204.  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Instrumentation  and  test  of  mechanical  power 
equipment.  Engineering  reports.  For  chemical  and  electrical  engineering  students.  I, 
II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  201;  Mechanical  Engineering  203,  oi 
Chemical  Engineering  370.  Carroll,  Hebrank,  Kra.ns,  Miles,  and  others. 

205.  Thermodynamics.  Energy  and  its  transformations;  properties  of  thermodynamic  sys- 
tems; non-How  and  steady-flow  processes  of  fluids;  reversibility  and  limitations; 
behavior  of  gases,  liquids,  and  \apors;  entropy  and  the  second  law;  thermodynamic 
temperature  scales  and  heat  engines.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  142;  Physics 
103  and  104.  Bareither,  Cole,  Espy,  Luke,  and  others. 

206.  Thermodynamics.  Analysis  of  steady  flow  of  fluids  in  pipes,  nozzles,  orifices,  power 
plant  ecjuipment;  air  compressor,  blower,  fan  and  Pitot  tube  energy  relations;  de- 
tailed analysis  of  simple  steam  engines  and  turbines;  power  and  refrigeration  cycles; 
thermodynamic  properties  of  moist  air  and  applications  in  air-conditioning  processes. 
I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  205.  Espv,  Krans,  Larson,  Luke,  and 
others. 

207.  Power  Plant  Equipment.  Function  and  performance  of  steam  power  equipment, 
internal  combustion  engines,  fluid  handling  equipment,  and  their  auxiliaries.  I,  II:  3. 
Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Mechanical  Engineering  206.  Fellows.  Hebrank, 
Henry,  Krans,  and  others. 

208.  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Instrumentation  and  test  of  mechanical  powci 
equipment.  Engineering  reports.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  203. 
or  registration  in  Mechanical  Engineering  206  and  207.  Bareither,  Hebrank,  Henry, 
Krans,  and  others. 

221.  Mechanics  of  Machinery.  Linkages,  cams  and  gears;  belts,  ropes,  and  chains;  \elocities. 
accelerations,  and  inertia  forces  in  machines;  vibrations  and  critical  speeds;  balancing 
of  engines;  principle  of  the  gyroscope.  I,  II;  5.  Prerecjuisite:  Registration  in  Theoreti- 
cal and  Applied  Mechanics  211.  Ryan  and  others. 

222.  Mechanics  of  Machinery.  A  study  of  masses,  motions,  and  forces  in  machines,  with 
the  apjilication  of  graphical  and  analytical  methods;  velocities;  accelerations;  static 
forces;  inertia  forces;  balancing;  vibrations  and  critical  speeds  in  shafts;  principle  of 
the  gyroscope.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Jimior  standing  in  aeronautical  engineering. 
Brociiamer  and  others. 

223.  Mechanics  of  Machinery.  A  study  of  masses,  motions,  and  forces  in  machines,  with 
the  application  of  graphical  and  analytical  methods;  velocities;  accelerations;  static 
forces;  inertia  forces;  balancing;  \ibralions  and  critical  speeds  in  shafts;  principle  of 
the  gyroscope.  I,  II;  3.  Prerecjuisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  171;  Fheoretical  and 
Ap])licd  Mechanics  211  or  1.56.  Br(x;hamer  and  others. 

224.  Design  of  Machine  Elements.  Application  of  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  pliysi 
cal  pr()i)crtics  of  materials  to  the  proportioning  of  machine  elements,  including 
consideration  of  function,  production,  and  economic  factors.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Mechanical  Engineering  223:  I  heoretical  and  .Applied  Mechanics  221;  registration  in 
1  heoretical  and  .\p|)lied  Mechanics  223.  Bavne  and  others. 

231.  Advanced  Metal  Processing.  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  metal  cutting  and  quantity 
production  methods  with  expciiments  on  machine  tool  performance,  cutting  tool 
analysis,  production  and  specialized  machinery,  production  planning  and  estimating, 
and  production  ])rol)lems.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  184;  credit 
or  registration  in  Mechanical  Engineering  224.  Derrough,  Doyle,  G.  F.  Schrader, 
Starr,  and  others. 
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232.  Motion  and  Time  Study.  Principles  of  motion  economy  affecting  design  of  product, 
work  place  layout,  ancl  tools  and  equipment  used  in  manufacture.  Necessity  for 
time  study  and  principles  of  determining  time  standards.  Standard  data.  Applica- 
tions for  time  standards.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mecfianical  Engineering  184;  junior 
standing.  Buffa,  Pigage. 

233.  Industrial  Quality  Control.  Shewhart  control  chart  techniques,  acceptance  sampling, 
rationalization  of  tolerances  and  specifications,  organization  and  administration  of 
quality  programs.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  engineering.  Henry. 

234.  Heat  Treatment  of  Metals.  Effects  of  heat  treatment  upon  physical  properties  and 
structure  of  metals;  heat  treating  operations;  study  of  structures  and  physical 
properties;  hardenability,  grain  size,  machinability  as  affected  by  structure.  Selection 
and  heat  treatment  of  steels  based  on  performance  requirements.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequi- 
site: Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  221;  registration  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing 205,  224,  and  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  223.  McFeron,  Trigger,  and 
others. 

235.  Industrial  Safety.  Detailed  study  of  the  principles  of  industrial  and  related  accident 
prevention  and  application.  Course  is  designed  to  provide  a  sound  working  knowl- 
edge of  safety  principles  for  the  student  interested  in  the  design  or  the  manufacture 
of  a  product  and  for  the  student  interested  in  entering  the  field  of  safety  engineering 
in  industry.  I,  II;  3  hours.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Harper  and  others. 

251.  Mechanical  Equipment  of  Buildings.  Laboratory  tests  of  mechanical  equipment  such 
as  turbines,  fans,  boilers,  etc.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering 252;  junior  standing.  Fellows,  Hill,  G.  E.  Martin. 

252.  Heating  and  Ventilating  for  Architectural  Engineers.  Definition  of  essential  units, 
use  of  steam  tables,  factors  affecting  human  comfort,  estimation  of  heating  and 
cooling  loads,  study  of  the  various  types  of  warm  air,  steam,  and  hot  water  heating 
systems.  Study  of  the  fundamentals  of  ventilation  and  air  conditioning;  panel  heat- 
ing and  automatic  controls.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering 251;  junior  standing.  Fellows. 

253.  Heating  and  Ventilating  for  Architects.  Definition  of  essential  units,  use  of  steam 
tables,  factors  affecting  human  comfort,  study  of  the  various  types  of  heating  systems, 
application  and  selection  of  fans,  automatic  control  of  heating  systems.  I,  II;  2. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Fellows. 

254.  Heat  Transfer.  Principles  and  practice  of  heat  transfer;  conduction,  radiation, 
natural  and  forced  convection,  boiling  liquids,  condensing  vapors,  heat  exchanger 
design,  insulation,  unsteady  state  heat  transfer.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering 202  or  205.  Henry,  Krans,  Larson,  Zubko. 

255.  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Instrumentation  and  test  of  mechanical  power 
equipment.  Engineering  reports.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  206, 
207,  and  208.  Krans,  Noreen,  Strout,  Zubko,  and  others. 

256.  Internal  Combustion  Engines.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the 
theory  and  analysis  of  piston-type  internal  combustion  engines.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Mechanical  Engineering  206.  Hull,  Miles,  Noreen. 

257.  Gas  Turbines.  A  study  of  the  theoretical  and  design  aspects  of  the  components  of 
the  combustion  gas  turbine.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  234  and 

'  254;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  232.  Hull,  Larson,  and  others. 

258.  Combustion  Engine  and  Turbine  Laboratory.  Basic  laboratory  work  in  combustion, 
,  fuels,  lubrication,  internal  combustion  engines,  and  gas  turbines.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
!  Mechanical  Engineering  256.  Hull  and  others. 

259.  Refrigeration  Engineering.  The  theory  of  operation,  design,  and  selection  of  me- 
chanical refrigeration  equipment;  the  application  of  refrigeration  systems  to  industrial 
cooling.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  206.  R.  J.  Martin. 

260.  Heating,  Ventilating,  and  Air  Conditioning.  Heating  and  cooling  loads;  hot-water, 
steam,  and  warm-air  heating,  including  equipment  selection  and  control  of  systems; 
fuels    and    burners;    air-conditioning    systems,    including   equipment    selection    and 
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processes.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Mechanical  Engineering  255.  Carroi  i , 
Fellows. 

261.  Heating,  Ventilating,  and  Air-Conditioning  Design.  Theory  and  design  of  heating, 
ventilating,  and  air-conditioning  systems.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineer 
ing  260.  Carroll,  Fellows,  R.  J.  Martin,  and  others. 

271.  Design  of  Machine  Elements.  Continuation  of  Mechanical  Engineering  224.  I,  II: 
3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  224.  Brochamer,  Ryan,  Seyfarth,  Whisen 
and. 

272.  Analytical  Design  of  High-Speed  Engines.  Study  of  the  dynamics  of  high-speed 
internal  combustion  engines,  engine  balance,  crankshaft  deflections,  torsional  vibra 
tions.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  223;  senior  standing,  or  conseni 
of  instructor.  Greffe. 

273.  Machine  Design.  Correlation  of  previously  acquired  design  experience  with  tht 
creative  problem  of  developing  machine  parts  that  depend  upon  design  judgmeiu 
I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  271;  senior  standing,  or  consent  ol 
instructor.  Ryan. 

274.  Power  Plant  Design.  A  critical  study  of  the  fimctions,  relative  performance  char 
acteristics,  economics,  selection,  and  correlation  of  equipment  for  a  modem  power 
generating  station.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  255.  Broghamer, 
Greffe,  Ryan,  Seyfarth. 

281.  Manufacturing  Organization  and  Operation.  Basic  functions  in  an  industrial  organ 
ization  and  their  interrelationship.  Economic  considerations  involved  in  selection  of 
materials,  product  design,  or  manufacturing  methods  to  obtain  high  quality  product 
at  minimum  cost,  on  schedule.  Production  planning  and  scheduling,  materials  con 
trol,  and  estimating.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  engineering.  Credit 
toward  graduation  is  not  allowed  for  both  Mechanical  Engineering  281"  and  Man 
agemcnt  101.  Laifala. 

282.  Tool  Engineering.  Planning  and  design  of  special  machine  tools,  jigs,  fixtures,  dies, 
gauges,  and  cutting  tools  based  upon  forces,  power  requirements,  tool  materials,  and 
work  materials  from  the  standpoint  of  economical  manufacture.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Mechanical  Engineering  271.  Doyle  and  others. 

283.  Industrial  Plant  Design.  Geographical  location,  layout,  and  design  of  industrial 
plants.  Materials  handling  principles  and  methods.  Selection  and  purchase  of  equip- 
ment. Consideration  of  safety,  service  facilities,  working  conditions.  Laboratory  work 
involves  major  problem  in  design  and  layout  of  industrial  plant.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Mechanical  Engineering  232  and  281.  Buffa. 

284.  Welding  Engineering.  Study  of  the  fundamentals  of  welding  processes  and  design 
of  weldments.  Types,  characteristics,  and  performance  of  various  welding  machines 
and  processes;  resistance  welding  and  machine  welding;  inspection  and  testing  of 
welds;  design  of  weldments  based  upon  suitable  size,  type,  and  location  of  welds;  ] 
application  to  the  production  of  machines  and  structures;  supplemented  by  labora- 
tory experiments.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  engineering;  consent  of 
instructor.  Slnger,  Trigger. 

291.  Mechanical  Engineering  Seminar.  Discussion  and  presentation  of  selected  topics  from 
the  current  problems  and  literature  in  mechanical  engineering.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing  in  mechanical  engineering.  Parker  and  others. 

297.  Experimental    Investigation.    Instrumentation    and    planning    of    investigations    in 
mechanical  cnginceiing  research.  I,  II;  3.  Prerc(]uisite:  Senior  standing  in  mechanical     i 
engineering;  consent  of  instructor.  Staff. 

298.  Thesis.  Investigation  of  special  subjects  and  preparation  of  thesis  embodying  report 
on  investigation,  review  of  literature,  and  discussion  of  results.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Mechanical  Engineering  297.  Staff. 

299.  Inspection  Trip.  A  two-  to  three-day  inspection  trip  to  a  selected  number  of  industrial 
installations  which  represent  typical  examples  of  the  practice  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering. Re(]uired  of  all  seniors  in  mechanical  engineering.  I:  no  credit.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing  in  mechanical  engineering.  Staff. 
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Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

301.  Engineering  Thermodynamics.  Application  of  tliemiodynamics  to  engineering  proc- 
esses, vvitlr  special  attention  to  steady  flow  of  a  compressible  medium  in  insulated  or 
non-insiilated  ducts,  availability  of  thermal  energy,  heat  and  power  from  combustion, 
methods  of  formulation  and  correlation  of  properties  of  a  pure  substance,  and 
effect  of  equilibrium  on  the  analysis  of  internal  combustion  engines  and  cycles.  I, 
II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  'o  3^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  205  and  206;  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Espy. 

303.  Fuels  and  Combustion.  Fuel  resources;  composition  and  specification  of  natural  and 
manufactured  fuels;  conbustion  stoichiometry;  fuel  calorimeters;  coal,  oil,  and  gas 
burners;  fire  box  and  chimney  design;  smoke  abatement.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  Y^  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101  and  104,  or  equivalent;  Mechanical  Engineering  207,  or 
equivalent.  Designed  as  an  elective  for  students  in  general,  heating  and  ventilating, 
and  power  options  in  mechanical  engineering.  Fellows. 

305.  Thermodynamics  of  High-Velocity  Flow.  The  thermodynamics  of  gases  dining  high- 
velocity  flow  within  enclosed  channels  using  Mach  number  as  the  fundamental 
variable.  Analyses  of  the  basic  flow  equations,  effects  of  friction  and  plane  shock 
theory.  Application  to  thermodynamic  cycles  involving  nozzles,  diffusers,  compressors, 
combustion,  and  turbines.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  206,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Zubko. 

311.  Instrumentation  and  Measurements.  Instruments  and  measuring  equipment  for  flow, 
temperature,  pressure,  speed,  and  gas  analysis.  1,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  34  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Senior  standing  in  mechanical  engineering.  Konzo. 

314.  Lubrication.  The  theories  of  lubrication;  manufacture  and  properties  of  lubricants; 
methods  of  testing;  lubrication  methods  and  appliances.  A  study  of  the  lubrication 
requirements  of  machines  of  many  kinds.  1;  3  hours,  or  1/2  ^^  Vi  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Undergraduate  courses  in  machine  design  and  fluid  mechanics. 

332.  Theory  of  Internal  Combustion  Engines.  Study  of  thermodynamics  of  reciprocating 
engine  cycles,  considering  such  factors  as  chemical  dissociation,  heat  loss,  combustion 
chamber  shape,  and  flow  through  valves  and  manifolds.  II;  3  hours,  or  I/9  to  3^  unit. 
Prerequisite:    Undergraduate   course    in    internal   combustion   engines.    Hull. 

358.  Problems  in  Industrial  Safety.  Course  deals  %vith  specific  safety  problems  such 
as  machine  guarding,  industrial  hygiene,  use  of  accident-cause  codes,  accident  costs 
vs.  safety  costs,  plant  inspection  technique  and  practice,  injury  investigations,  fire  pre- 
vention and  application  of  fire  codes.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  3^  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Mechanical  Engineering  235.  Harper  and  others. 

j361.    Railway  Motive  Power  Equipment.  A  technical  study  of  the  various  types  of  motive 
'  power  used  on  railways  with  special  emphasis  on  steam,  Diesel,  and  electric  loco- 

motives, and  secondary  consideration  to  special  types  such  as  the  steam  turbine, 
turbo-electric,  and  gas  turbine  locomotives.  I;  3  hours,  or  1/2  to  34  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing  in  mechanical  engineering.  H.  J.  Schradi:r. 

'362.  Railway  Motive  Power  Operation.  A  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  railway 
motive  power  operates.  Economics  of  operation,  present  equipment,  proposed  new 
equipment,  servicing  and  maintenance;  availability;  train  resistance,  motive  power, 
tractive  force,  speed  time  and  distance  curves,  preparation  of  time  tables;  problems 
in  stopping  trains;  terminal  and  repair  facilities.  II;  3  hours,  or  1/9  to  3^  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Senior  standing  in  mechanical  engineering.  H.  J.  Schradkr. 

371.  Petroleum  Production  Engineering— Field  Development.  Properties  of  petroleum,  oil 
reservoirs,  exploration  and  drilling  methods,  casing  methods,  and  well  logging.  I;  3 
hours,  or  I/q  to  y^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  mechanical  engineering;  con- 

I  sent  of  instructor.  Larson. 

872.  Petroleum  Production  Engineering.  Study  of  reservoir  performance,  principle  of  oil 
and  gas  recovery,  storage  and  transportation,  and  economics  of  oil  field  exploitation. 
II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  to  34  unit.  Prerequisite:   Mechanical  Engineering  371.  Larson. 
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METALLURGICAL  ENGINEERING 
(See  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineering) 

MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 

Professor:  Colonel  M.  A.  Hatch  (Head  of  Department). 

Associate  Professors:  Colonel  C.  H.  Elges,  Jr.;  Lieutenant  Colonels  T.  C. 
Anderson,  E.  F.  Berendt,  N.  G.  Hikel;  Majors  J.  T.  Clark,  W.  G.  Gra- 
ham, S.  R.  Marconi,  W.  J.  WiTSELLr  Captains  E.  R.  Campbell,  T.  C. 
Grice,  R.  W.  Stowbridge. 

Assistant  Professors:  Major  R.  M.  Ferrell;  Captains  L.  E.  Kaufer,  J.  H. 
Matthews,  Jr.,  R.  F.  May,  W.  A.  Tonning;  Lieutenant  J.  T.  Hoegen. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

lOL  Freshman  Drill  and  Theory.  Basic  military  instruction  to  include  leadership,  drill  and 
exercise  of  command,  military  organization,  military  policy,  evolution  of  warfare, 
maps  and  aerial  photographs.  I;  1.  Prerequisite:  Citizen  of  U.S.;  physically  fit. 
Marconi  (Director  of  Freshmen). 

102.  Freshman  Drill  and  Theory.  Basic  military  instruction  to  include  leadership,  drill  and 

exercise  of  command,  hrst  aid  and  hygiene,  weapons,  and  military  problems  of  the 
U.S.  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  101,  or  Air  Force  Science  111,  or  equiva 
lent  approved  by  head  of  department  and  institution.  Marconi  (Director  of 
Freshmen). 

103.  Infantry  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Basic  infantry  instruction  to  include  leader- 
ship, drill  and  exercise  of  command,  organization  of  infantry  units,  weapons,  marks- 
manship, technique  of  fire  of  rifle  squad,  combat  formations,  scouting  and  patrolling, 
tactics  of  rifle  squad.  I;  1.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  102,  or  Air  Force  Science 
112,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of  department  and  institution.  Hikel,  Hoegen. 

104.  Infantry  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  103.  II;  1. 
Prerequisite:  Military  Science  103,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of  department  and 
institution.  Hikel,  Hoegen. 

123.  Armor  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Basic  armor  instruction  to  include  leader 
ship,  drill  and  exercise  of  command,  basic  communications,  basic  motors,  history 
and  missions  of  armor,  mechanical  training  with  tank  weapons,  scouting  and 
patrolling,  and  weapons.  I;  1.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  102,  or  Air  Force  Science 
112,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of  department  and  institution.  Graham,  Mills. 

124.  Armor  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  123.  II;  1. 
Prerequisite:  Military  Science  123,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of  department 
and  institution.  Graham,  Mills. 

133.  Corps  of  Engineers  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Basic  engineer  instruction  to  in 
elude  leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of  command,  history  and  tradition  of  Corps  of 
Engineers,  characteristics  of  weapons,  camouflage,  defense  against  chemicals,  explo- 
sives and  demolitions,  hand  tools  and  rigging,  mines  and  booby  traps,  organization 
and  tactics  of  small  units,  organization  of  the  ground  and  field  fortifications.  1;  1- 
Prerequisite:  Military  Science  102,  or  Air  Force  Science  112,  or  equivalent  approved 
by  head  of  department  and  institution.  May. 

134.  Corps  of  Engineers  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science 
133.  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  133,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of 
department  and  institution.  May. 

143.  Signal  Corps  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Basic  signal  corps  instruction  to  include 
leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of  command  introduction  to  signal  communications, 
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organization  and  missions  of  Signal  Corps,  organization  and  signal  communications 
practices  of  infantry,  armored  and  airborne  divisions.  I;  1.  Prerequisite:  Military 
Science  102,  or  Air  Force  Science  112,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of  department 
and  institution.  Berendt,  Campbell. 

144.  Signal  Corps  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  143.  II; 
1.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  143,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of  department 
and  institution.  Berendt,  Campbell. 

153.  Quartermaster  Corps  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Basic  quartermaster  instruction  to 
include  leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of  command,  organization  for  supply  in  the 
army,  organization  and  functions  of  Quartermaster  Corps,  classification  of  supplies, 
use  of  supply  catalogs  and  bases  of  allowances,  property  accountability  and  re- 
sponsibility, research  and  development  of  supplies  in  Quartermaster  Corps,  organiza- 
tion, functions,  and  operation  of  quartermaster  units,  and  unit  and  organizational 
supply.  I;  1.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  102,  or  Air  Force  Science  112,  or  equivalent 
approved  by  head  of  department  and  institution.  Anderson,  Ferrell. 

154.  Quartermaster  Corps  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science 
153.  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  153,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of 
department  and  institution.  Anderson,  Ferrell. 

163.  Antiaircraft  Artillery  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Basic  antiaircraft  artillery  instruc- 
tion to  include  leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of  command,  introduction  to  AAA 
weapons,  characteristics,  capabilities,  and  limitations  of  AAA  automatic  weapons, 
service  of  the  piece— automatic  weapons  fire  unit,  introduction  to  AAA  guns, 
characteristics,  capabilities,  and  limitations  of  90-mm.  AAA  guns,  and  service  of  the 
piece— 90-mm.  AAA  guns.  I;  1.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  102,  or  Air  Force  Science 
112,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of  department  and  institution.  Grice,  Matthews. 

164.  Antiaircraft  Artillery  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science 
163.  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  163,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of  de- 
partment and  institution.  Grice,  Matthews. 

173.  Transportation  Corps  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Basic  transportation  instruction 
to  include  leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of  command,  introduction  to  Transporta- 
tion Corps,  economics  of  military  transportation,  military  highway  transport  and 
highway  organization  and  operation.  I;  1.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  102,  or  Air 
Force  Science  112,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of  department  and  institution. 
Elges,  Kaufer. 

174.  Transportation  Corps  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science 
173.  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  173,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of 
department  and  institution.  Elges,  Kaufer. 

183.  Army  Security  Agency  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Basic  instruction  in  army 
security  to  include  leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of  command,  organization  and 
functions  of  Array  Security  Agency,  means  of  signal  communication,  basic  cryptog- 
raphy, radio  intercept  and  direction  finding,  elementary  cryptanalysis,  and  theory 
and  application  of  traffic  analysis.  1;  1.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  102,  or  Air  Force 
Science  112,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of  department  and  institution.  Stow- 
briixje. 

184.  Army  Security  Agency  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science 
183.  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  183,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of 
department  and  institution.  Stowbridge. 

193.  Ordnance  Corps  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Basic  instruction  to  include  leader- 
ship, drill  and  exercise  of  command,  the  role  of  Ordnance,  automotive  materiel, 
small  arms  materiel,  ammunition  materiel,  artillery  materiel,  and  fire  control  ma- 
teriel. I;  1.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  102,  or  Air  Force  Science  112,  or  equivalent 
approved  by  head  of  department  and  institution.  Whitesell. 

194.  Ordnance  Corps  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  193. 
II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  193,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of  depart- 
ment and  institution.  Whitesell. 
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Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

205.  Infantry  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Advanced  instruction  in  infantry  to  include  leader- 
ship, drill  and  exercise  of  command,  organization,  weapons,  gunnery,  communications, 
combat  intelligence,  estimate  of  situation  and  combat  orders,  field  fortifications,  and 
tactics  of  rifle  and  heavy  weapons  platoon  and  companies.  1;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military 
Science  104,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of  department  and  institution.  Hikel, 

HOEGEN. 

206.  Infantry  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  205.  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Military  Science  205.  Hikel,  Hoegen. 

207.  Infantry  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  206  to  include 
command  and  staff  commimications,  motors  and  transportation,  supply  and  evacua- 
tion, troop  movement,  new  developments,  the  military  team,  tactics,  military  ad- 
ministration and  personnel  management,  geographical  foundations  of  national  power, 
military  teaching  methods,  and  psychological  warfare.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military 
Science  206.  Hikei,,  Hoegen. 

208.  Infantry  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  207.  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Military  Science  207.  Hikel,  Hoegen. 

225.  Armor  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Advanced  instruction  in  armor  to  include  leader- 
ship, drill  and  exercise  of  command,  communications,  gunnery,  motors,  organization, 
tactics,  tank  driving,  and  troop  leading.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  124,  or 
equivalent   approved   by  head  of   department  and   institution.  Graham,   Mills. 

226.  Armor  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military'  Science  225.  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Military  Science  225.  Graham,  Mills. 

227.  Armor  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  226  to  include 
combat  intelligence,  communications,  gunnery,  motors,  new  developments,  supplv 
and  evacuation,  tactics,  tank  driving,  military  administration  and  personnel  manage 
ment,  geographical  foundations  of  national  power,  military  teaching  methods,  and 
psychological  warfare.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  226.  Graham,  Mills. 

228.  Armor  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  227.  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Military  Science  227.  Graham,  Mills. 

235.  Corps  of  Engineers  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Advanced  instruction  in  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  include  bridge  design  and  classification,  engineer  signal  communications, 
engineer  combat  intelligence,  engineer  supply,  military  roads  and  runways,  organiza- 
tion of  engineer  units,  organization  of  combat  divisions,  tactics  of  engineer  units, 
vehicle  operation  and  maintenance,  water  supply  and  individual  weapons  and  marks- 
manship. I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  134,  or  ecjuivalent  approved  by  head  of 
department  and  institution.  Open  to  students  pursuing  any  engineering  cmriculuni 
or  applied  course  such  as  geology,  chemistry,  physics,  etc.  May. 

236.  Corps  of  Engineers  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  233. 
II;  .3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  235.  May. 

237.  Corps  of  Engineers  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  236 
to  include  engineer  support  for  the  Air  Force,  the  communication  zone  and  for  the 
type  field  army,  conunand  and  staff,  construction,  utilities  and  job  management, 
motor  movements,  river  crossing  operations,  military  administration  and  personnel 
management,  geographical  foundations  of  national  power,  military  teaching  methods, 
and  psydiologiral  warfare.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  236.  May. 

238.  Coqjs  of  Engineers  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  23". 
II;  3.  Prcrc(]uisite:  Military  Science  237.  May. 

245.  Signal  Corps  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  .Advanced  signal  corps  instruction  to  include 
comiminications  .security,  signal  orders,  field  wire  and  field  radio  communication 
finidamentals,  applied  signal  communication,  message  center  and  communication 
(enter  procedure,  signal  supply  and  repair,  career  guidance  program  for  Signal  Corps 
officers,  and  weapons  and  marksmanship.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  144,  or 
equivalent   approved  by  head  of  department   and   institution.  Open  to  students  en- 
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rolled  in  academic  courses  leading  to  a  degree  in  engineering,  electronics,  or  physics. 
Students  enrolled  in  courses  other  than  these  may  be  admitted  as  a  second  priority. 
Campbell,  Whitaker. 

Signal  Corps  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  245.  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Military  Science  245.  Berendt,  Campbell. 

Signal  Corps  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  216  to  include 
wire  and  radio  communication  materiel,  higher  echelon  signal  communication  and 
equipment,  post  signal  operations  and  administrative  procedure,  career  guidance 
plan  for  Signal  Corps  officers,  dark  room  technique  and  photographic  practices,  com- 
mand and  staff,  combat  intelligence,  military  administration  and  personnel  manage- 
ment, geographical  foimdations  of  national  power,  military  teaching  methods,  and 
psychological   warfare.  I;   3.   Prerequisite:   Military  Science  246.   BERENirr,  Campbell. 

Signal  Corps  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  247.  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Military  Science  247.  Berendt,  Campbell. 

Quartermaster  Corps  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Advanced  quartermaster  instruction 
to  include  station  and  depot  supply,  storage,  warehousing  and  materials  handling, 
procurement,  storage  and  distribution  of  petroleum  products,  commissary,  post  and 
field  laundry,  garrison  and  field  bakery  operations,  salvage  operations  and  pro- 
cedures, maintenance  and  reclamation  of  quartermaster  supplies,  graves  registration 
and  mortuary  activities,  food  service  activities,  and  individual  weapons  and  marks- 
manship. I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  154,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of 
department  and  institution.  .Anderson,  Ferrell. 

Quartermaster  Corps  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  255. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  255.  Anderson,  Ferrell. 

Quartermaster  Corps  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  256 
to  include  field  and  procincment  procedures,  command  and  staff,  combat  in- 
telligence, technical  intelligence,  organization  and  functions  of  the  combat  arms  and 
technical  services,  quartermaster  operations  in  the  zone  of  interior  and  theater  of 
operations,  military  administration  and  personnel  management,  geographical  founda- 
tions of  national  power,  military  teaching  methods,  and  psychological  warfare.  I;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Military  Science  256.  Anderson,  Ferrell. 

Quartermaster  Coi-ps  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  257. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  257.  Anderson,  Ferrell. 

Antiaircraft  Artillei-y  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Advanced  antiaircraft  artillery  in- 
struction to  include  AA.\  tactics,  basic  gunnery  for  .4A.\  and  automatic  weapons, 
communications,  individual  weapons  and  marksmanship,  motors  and  transportation, 
organization  and  troop  movements.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  164,  or  equiva- 
lent approved  by  head  of  department  and  institution.  Grice,  Matthews. 

Artillery  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  265.  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Military  Science  265.  Grice,  Matthews. 

Antiaircraft  Artillery  and  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science 
266  to  include  .A.AA  materiel  and  advanced  tactics,  command  and  staff,  combat  in- 
telligence, gunnery,  military  team,  new  developments,  supply  and  evacuation,  field 
artiller)'  capabilities  and  employment,  military  administration  and  personnel  manage- 
ment, geographical  foundations  of  national  power,  military  teaching  methods,  and 
psychological  warfare.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  266.  Grice,  Matthews. 

Artillery  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  267.  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Militarv  Science  267.  Grice,  Matthews. 

Transportation  Corps  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Advanced  transportation  instruction 
to  include  organization  of  the  transportation  staff  sections,  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  railroads,  military  railway  service,  movements,  port  and  stevedore  opera- 
tions, harbor  craft  and  marine  maintenance,  highway  transport  service  organization, 
and  individual  weapons  and  marksmanship.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  174, 
or   equivalent    approved    by    head    of   department   and    institution.    Elces,    Kaufer. 

Transportation  Corps  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  275. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  275.  Elc.fs,  Kalfer. 
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277.  Transportation  Corps  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  276 
to  include  theater  ot  operations  problems  of  military  railway  service,  fiighway  trans- 
port operations,  highway  traffic  regulations  and  control,  and  movements  control; 
logistics,  overseas  supply,  command  and  staff,  combat  intelligence  responsibilities  of 
a  Transportation  Corps  officer,  military  administration  and  personnel  management, 
geographical  foundations  of  national  power,  military  teaching  methods,  and  psycho- 
logical warfare.  1;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  27().  Elges,  Kaufer. 

278.  Transportation  Corps  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  277. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  277.  Elges,  Kaufer. 

285.  Army  Security  Agency  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Advanced  instruction  in  army 
security  to  include  leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of  command,  individual  weapons  and 
marksmanship,  organization  and  functions  of  army  security  agency,  radio  intercept 
and  direction  finding,  military  crypto  systems,  communication  security,  elementary 
cryptanalysis.  1;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  184,  or  equivalent  approved  by 
head  of  department  and  institution.  Siowbridge. 

286.  Army  Security  Agency  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  285. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  285.  Stowbridge. 

287.  Army  Security  Agency  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  286 
to  include  command  and  staff,  combat  intelligence,  elementary  cryptanalysis,  theory 
and  application  of  traffic  analysis,  cryptoinaterial  distribution  and  accounting, 
military  administration  and  personnel  management,  geographical  foundations  of  na- 
tional power,  military  teaching  methods,  and  psychological  warfare.  I;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Military  Science  286.  Siowbridge. 

288.  Army  Security  Agency  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  287. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  287.  Stowbridge. 

295.  Ordnance  Corps  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Advanced  instruction  in  ordnance  to  in- 
clude tunctional  organization  of  ordnance  department;  automotive,  small  arms, 
ammunition,  artillery  and  fire  control  materiel;  ammunition  supply;  individual 
weapons  and  marksmanship.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  194,  or  equivalent  ap- 
proved by  head  of  department  and  institution.  Open  to  students  enrolled  in  College 
of  Engineering  or  those  majoring  in  chemistry  or  physics.  Holley,  Ramav. 

296.  Ordnance  Corps  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  295.  II; 
3.  Prerecjuisite:  Military  Science  295.  VVhiti'.sell. 

297.  Ordnance  Corps  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  296 
to  include  maintenance  and  supply,  command  of  staff,  combat  intelligence,  materiel 
specialty,  military  administration  and  personnel  management,  geographical  founda- 
tions of  national  power,  military  teaching  methods,  and  psychological  warfare.  I;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Military  Science  296.  Whiiesell. 

298.  Ordnance  Corps  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  297.  IT; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  297.  Whmesell. 
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MINING  AND  METALLURGICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professors:    H.    L.    Walker    (Head    of    Department),    P,    A.    Beck,    W.    R. 

Chedsey,  W.  H.  Voskuil. 
Associate  Professors:  W.   H.   Bruckner,   E.  J.   Ecicel,  A.   C.  Forsyth,   B.   G. 

Ricketts,  C.  a.  Wert. 
Assistant  Professors:  R.   W.  Bohl,  G.  B.  Clark,  V.  D.  Hildebrandt,  J.  W. 

Marx,  R.  G.  Wuerker. 
Assistants:  Choh-Yi   Ang,  R.  D.  Caudle,  T.  E.  Coleman,  Jr.,  B.  I.  Davis, 

W.    R.    HOSKINS,    J.    M.    SiLVERTSEN. 

MINING   ENGINEERING 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

151.  Elements  of  Mining.  Theory  and  practice  in  explosives,  drilling,  blasting,  tunneling, 
shaft  sinking,  prospecting  (including  geophysical),  exploration  and  development.  I; 
4.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Clark. 

152.  Fuels.  A  study  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  fuels,  and  their  uses,  with  laboratory 
work  on  the  analysis  of  coal  and  coke.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  104,  or  equiva- 
lent. Chedsey,  Wuerker. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

204.  Mine  Surveying.  Methods  of  underground  surveying.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engi- 
neering 115,  or  equivalent.  Chedsey. 

205.  Summer  Mine  Surveying.  Two  weeks  practice  in  underground  surveying  in  an 
Illinois  coal  mine.  S;  2.  Prerequisite:  Mining  Engineering  204.  Chedsey. 

230.  Mining  Principles.  General  course  for  students  in  curricula  other  than  mining  engi- 
neering. Drilling  and  blasting;  prospecting;  mining  methods;  haulage;  hoisting; 
ventilation;  mine  evaluation  and  administration.  I  or  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior 
standing.  Clark. 

251.  Mine  Administration.  Mining  law,  wage  agreements,  compensation,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare. I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  mining  engineering.  Chedsey. 

253.  Principles  of  Mining  Methods.  Principles  and  modern  practices  of  coal  and  metal 
mining  methods  and  how  they  are  affected  by  the  physical  character  of  ore  and 
rock  as  related  to  geophysics  and  geochemistry.  I;  4.  Prerequisite:  Mining  Engineering 
151;  senior  standing  in  mining  engineering,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Clark. 

255.  Mineral  Dressing.  Crushing,  grinding,  sampling,  screening,  classification,  flotation; 
flow  sheets.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  mining  engineering.  Chedsey, 
Wuerker. 

256.  Mine  Examination  and  Valuation.  Methods  of  examining,  valuing,  and  rei^orting  on 
mining  properties.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Mining  Engineering  253.  Chedsey. 

257.  Haulage,  Hoisting,  and  Pumping.  Haulage:  mine  cars,  locomotives,  track  problems, 
conveyors,  scrapers,  machine  design;  hoisting:  ropes,  cages,  and  skips,  hoisting  engines; 
mine  drainage  and  pumping.  I;  4.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  208;  Mechani- 
cal Engineering  201.  Required  in  the  mining  engineering  curriculum  and  for  stu- 
dents majoring  in  mining  engineering.  Wuerker. 

258.  Mining  Design.  Students  are  assigned  design  projects  such  as  design  of  a  head  frame, 
shop  building,  shaft  station,  trestle,  etc.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in 
mining  engineering.  Clark. 

260.  Coal  Preparation.  Mechanical  preparation  of  coal;  float  and  sink  testing;  washability 
curves;  laboratory  control.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Mining  Engineering  255.  Chedsey, 
Wuerker. 
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262.  Mine  Ventilation.  Mine  gases;  ventilaiion  of  mines;  mine  fires  and  explosions.  11;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  mining  engineering.  Clark. 

291.  Thesis.  I;  1  to  3.  Prerequisite:  High  standing  and  approval  of  head  of  department. 
Staff. 

292.  Thesis.  II;  1  to  3.  Prerequisite:  High  standing  and  approval  of  head  of  department. 
Staff. 

299.  Inspection  Trip.  Senior  inspection  trip  to  visit  mining  operations.  1;  no  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: Senior  standing.  Staff. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

302.  World  Mineral  Economics.  The  role  of  minerals  in  a  productive  economy,  the  inter- 
dependence of  minerals  in  industrial  society  and  tlie  problems  arising  out  of  their 
imequal  geographic  distribution  and  divided  political  control.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^ 
to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Voskuil. 

351.  Geophysics  of  Mining.  Same  as  Geology  351.  Principles  of  geophysics  and  their  appli- 
cation to  mining  processes.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in 
engineering  or  geology,  or  consent  of  instructor.  CuEnsF.Y. 

396.  Seminar.  Review  of  mining  literature;  reports;  technical  writing.  II;  1  hour,  or  i^ 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Chedsey. 

METALLURGICAL   ENGINEERING 

Course  for  Undergraduates 

150.  Introduction  to  Metallurgy.  Minerals  and  mineral  dressing,  fuels,  refractories,  roast- 
ing, sintering,  and  other  basic  proces.ses  of  metallurgy.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
105,  or  equivalent.  Hii.debrandt. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

201.  Principles  of  Physical  Metallurgy.  Constitutional  diagrams;  equilibrium  and  non- 
equilibrium  conditions;  properties  of  metals  and  alloys  related  to  structure;  ele- 
mentary physics  of  metals.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  AValker. 

203.  Physical  Metallurgy  Laboratory.  Construction  of  simple  binai7  constitution  diagrams; 
use  of  the  metallurgical  microscope;  study  of  the  microstructure  of  simple  binary 
alloys.  Laboratory  to  accompany  Metallurgical  Engineering  201.  I,  II;  1.  Prereq- 
uisite: Jiuiior  standing;  registration  in  Metallurgical  Engineering  201.  Forsyth. 

205.  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel.  Production  of  pig  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel;  blast 
Bessemer,  open  hearth,  and  electric  furnaces;  iron  ores  and  slags.  I  or  II;  3.  Pi>^ 
requisite:   Chemistry    105;   registration  in   Metallurgical   Engineering  207.  Bohl. 

207.  Metallurgical  Calculations.  Fimdamental  calculations  relating  to  processes,  heal 
balances,  and  the  thermochemistry  of  metallurgical  reactions.  I  or  II;  2.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  123,  or  equivalent;  registration  in  Mctalliugical  Knginecring  205.  HiU)E- 
brandt. 

208.  Ferrous  Metallography.  Internal  structure,  constitution,  treatment,  and  properties  of 
iron,  plain  carbon  steel,  and  cast  iron.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Metallurgical  Engineer- 
ing 201  and  203;  registration  in  Iheoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  221  and  223. 
Eckel. 

210.  Ferrous  Metallography  Laboratory.  Metallographic  preparation  of  ferrous  metal  speci- 
mens; use  of  metallurgical  miscroscope;  photomicrography;  analysis  and  interpretation 
of  structures  developed  by  heat  treatment  and  by  mechanical  working.  I,  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Metallurgical  Engineering  201  and  203:  registration  in  Metallurgical  Engi- 
neering 208.  Hii  ni  iiRANm. 
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Metallurgical  Fuels  and  Furnaces.  Metallurgical  fuels  and  sources  of  energy;  com- 
bustion devices  and  heating  elements;  instrumentation  for  temperature  and 
atmosphere  control  in  furnaces;  types  of  furnace  construction  and  design.  I;  2.  Pre- 
requisite: Junior  standing  in  metallurgical  engineering;  registration  in  Metallurgical 
Engineering  207  is  recommended. 

Metallurgical  Fuels  and  Furnaces  Laboratory.  Laboratory  analysis  of  solid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous  fuels;  furnace  atmospheres.  I;  1.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Metallurgical 
Engineering  211. 

Electrometallurgy.  Electrochemical  principles  applied  to  metallurgical  processes. 
Production  metallurgy  of  aluminum  and  magnesium.  I  or  II;  2.  Prerequisite: 
Metallurgical    Engineering     150;    registration     in     Metallurgical    Engineering    216. 

RiCKETTS. 

Electrometallurgy  Laboratory.  Laboratory  practice  demonstrating  the  principles  of 
electroplating,  electrorefining,  and  electrowinning.  I  or  II;  I.  Prerequisite:  Registra- 
tion in  Metallurgical  Engineering  214.  Ricketts. 

Physics  of  Metals.  Atomic  arrangements  in  metals  and  alloys;  elastic  and  plastic  be- 
havior of  metals;  internal  friction;  diffusion;  modern  concepts  of  metal  physics.  II; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Metallurgical  Engineering  201.  Wert. 

Engineering  Metallurgy.  For  students  in  curricula  other  than  metallurgical  engineer- 
ing. Principles  of  crystallization  of  metals;  constitution  diagrams  necessary  for  full 
understanding  of  the  heat  treatment  of  steels;  properties  of  metals  and  alloys  (ferrous 
and  nonferrous)  as  related  to  structure,  treatment,  and  engineering  applications.  I, 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  104,  lO.'i,  or  106;  junior  standing.  Forsyth. 

Nonferrous  Metallography.  Internal  structure,  constitution  treatment,  and  properties 
of  nonferrous  metals  and  alloys.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Metallurgical  Engineering  201 
and  203;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  221  and  223.  Eckel. 

Nonferrous  Metallography  Laboratory.  Preparation  of  metallographic  specimens  and 
development  of  microscopic  structures;  photomicrography,  interpretation  of  structures 
de\eloped  in  nonferrous  allovs.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Metallurgical  Engineering 
208;  registration  in  Metallurgical  Engineering  251.  Bohl. 

Metallurgy  of  Nonferrous  Metak.  Continuation  of  Metallurgical  Engineering  214. 
Processes  for  the  recovery  of  copper,  gold,  lead,  nickel,  silver,  tin,  and  zinc.  I;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Metallurgical  Engineering  214.  Ricketts. 

Metallurgy  of  Deep  Drawing  and  Pressing.  The  general  and  specific  defects  and 
difficulties  encountered  in  the  deep  drawing  and  pressing  of  steel,  brass,  aluminum, 
magnesium,  copper  and  copper  base,  nickel,  and  stainless  steel  sheet  metal.  I,  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Metallurgical  Engineering  208,  210,  251,  and  253.  Bohl. 

Alloy  Steels.  Low-alloy  and  high-yield  strength  constructional  steels;  elements  acting 
as  ferrite  strengtheners;  elements  acting  as  carbide  formers;  intermediate  alloy  steels; 
effect  of  elements  upon  heat  treatment  and  properties;  correlation  of  properties  with 
service  requirements.  I,  II;  3.  Prereqiusite:  Metallurgical  Engineering  208  and  210. 
Forsyth. 

Advanced  Physical  Metallurgy  Laboratory.  Laboratoi-y  practice  applying  much  of  the 
material  learned  in  previous  courses.  Most  of  the  heat  treating,  metallographic,  and 
special  testing  equipment  in  the  department  is  used.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing  in  metallurgical  engineering.  Ricketts. 

Thesis.  I;  1  to  3.  Preretjuisite:  High  standing  ami  approval  of  head  of  department. 
Staff. 

Thesis.  II;  1  to  3.  Prerequisite:  High  standing  and  appro\al  of  head  of  department. 
Staff. 

Metallurgical  Seminar.  Resiew  of  current  metallurgical  literature;  classroom  reports 
and  discussion;  preparation  of  technical  abstracts  and  reports.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing  in  metallurgical  engineering.  Walker. 
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296.  Metallurgical  Seminar.  Continuation  of  Metallurgical  Engineering  295.  I,  II;  1. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  mciallurgicai  engineering.  Walker. 

299.     Inspection  Trip.  Senior  inspection  trip  to  visit  metallurgical  industries.  I;  no  credit. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Staff. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

301.  Metallurgy  of  Welding.  A  survey  is  made  of  existing  welding  procedures  and  their 
metallurgical  (ferrous  and  nonferrous)  consequences  with  respect  to  the  weld  and  base 
metal  involved  thermally  in  the  welding  operations.  Heat  flow  in  metals,  arc  behavior, 
slag  behavior,  and  the  physical  metallurgy  of  heat-affected  base  metal  are  considered. 
Engineering  phases  of  welding  covered  are  economics  of  welding  in  relation  to  other 
methods  of  joining  metals  or  producing  engineering  structures,  thermal  stresses, 
specification  of  materials  for  weld  and  base  metal,  and  methods  of  production  by 
means  of  welding  and  gas  cutting.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  ^  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing  in  metallurgical  engineering;  Metallurgical  Engineering  208  and  210. 
Bruckner. 

302.  Powder  Metallurgy.  Production  of  powdered  metals;  fabrication  of  metal  shapes 
from  powdered  metals;  compacting,  sintering,  testing,  and  application  of  powdered 
metal  shapes.  II;  2  hours,  or  34  or  '  unit.  Prerequisite:  Approval  of  department; 
registration  in  Metallurgical  Engineering  304;  senior  standing.  Eckel. 

304.  Powder  Metallurgy  Laboratory.  Experiments  involving  the  testing,  briquetting, 
sintering,  repressing  of  metal  powders,  and  the  testing  of  sintered  compacts.  II;  1 
hour,  or  i/J  unit.  Prerequisite:  Approval  of  department;  registration  in  Metallurgical 
Engineering  302;  senior  standing.  Eckel. 

305.  Metallurgy  of  Steel  Castings.  Technical  and  metallurgical  control  in  the  production 
of  steel  castings;  acid  and  basic  furnace  practices;  control  of  slag  in  steel  making;  heat 
treatment  and  metallography  of  steel  castings.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  34  or  1  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Metallurgical  Engineering  205,  208,  and  210.  Forsyth. 

308.  Metallurgical  Kinetics  and  Thermodynamics.  Fundamental  thermodynamic  considera- 
tions and  application  of  thermodynamics  to  metallurgical  problems.  II;  3  hours,  or 
5/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  Chemistry  246.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in 
alternate  years.  Hildebrandt. 

309.  Mechanical  Behavior  of  Metals.  The  fundamental  properties  of  metal  crystals  are 
studied  with  particular  emphasis  on  electrical,  thermal,  and  elastic  properties;  the 
fundamentals  of  crystal  plasticity;  slip,  twinning,  dislocations  in  single  and  polycrys- 
tals;  the  anelastic  properties  of  metals,  with  emphasis  on  internal  friction.  I;  3  hours, 
or  1   unit.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

310.  Kinetics  of  Phase  Changes  in  Metals.  Diffusion  in  metals;  the  role  of  diffusion  in 
processes  important  in  metallurgy;  nucleation  and  kinetics  of  phase  changes  in  metals; 
examples  of  phase  changes  and  their  importance;  the  precipitation  hardening  systems. 
II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
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Professors:  J.  M.  Kuvpfrs  (on  leave  of  absence  as  Director  of  School  of  Music 
1950-1951),  D.  A.  Branigan  (Acting  Director  of  School  of  Music), 
S.  Fletcher,  B.  R.  Fooie,  A.  A.  Harding  (Emeritus),  W.  G.  Hill, 
M.  H.  HiNnsiEV,  H.  Kessi.er,  R.  H.  Miles,  S.  Schoonmaker,  G.  F. 
Schwartz  (Emeritus),  P.  Young. 

Associate  Professors:  Dorothy  E.  Bowen,  B.  M.  Goodman,  L.  R.  Hamp, 
K.  Kfi.i.ocg,  J.  P.  Paintfr,  P.  S.  Petfinga,  B.  Piuilips,  L.  A.  Potter, 
P.  RoLLAND,  W.  L.  Roosa,  H.  C.  Schmitt,  S.  Stravinsky,  R.  H.  Swenson, 
Edith  Usry.  G.  R.  Waller,  Jane  C.  Watf,  E.  Weigel.  Vei.ma  K.  Wii^on. 

Assistant  Professors:  J.   Allen,   G.   W.   Binkerd.   Beth   Bradley,   N.   Cazden, 
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J.  R.  Kelly,  E.  D.  Kisinger,  W.  Kuhn,  W.  H.  Miller,  Claire  L.  Richards, 
T.  S.  Richardson,  H.  O.  Sexton,  Miriam  B.  Stewart,  L.  E.  Zirner. 

Associate:  Kathryn  J.  Sutherlin  (on  leave). 

Instructors:  J.  K.  Albertson,  A.  M.  Carter,  Dorothy  E.  Clark,  Phyllis  E. 
Edwards,  J.  C.  Garvey,  M.  C.  Howe,  G.  H.  Hunter,  Mary  F.  James, 
Colleen  J.  Kirk,  D.  A.  Ledet,  W.  P.  Malm  (on  leave),  A.  J.  McDowell, 
P.  W.  Price,  E.  V.  Putnik,  T.  Ribbink,  L.  A.  Starr. 

Assistants:  A.  Brown,  Joanna  S.  Lange,  Joanne  G.  Makris,  K.  McCarty, 
Mildred  K.  Shields,  D.  Tucker,  R.  Williams. 

Requirements  for  L.A.S.  Students 

Major:  Thirty-two  hours  in  music  including  the  following:  Music  102,  103,  106, 
107,  226,  and  227;  two  hours  of  Music  246;  four  hours  of  applied  music  (Music  160-177); 
six  hours  of  electives  in  advanced  music  history.  Students  unable  to  pass  the  qualifying 
examination  required  for  registration  in  Music  102  must  take  Music  100  in  excess  of 
graduation  requirements. 

The  qualifying  examination  in  piano  given  at  the  time  of  entrance  presumes  a 
moderate  degree  of  proficiency  (scales,  simple  compositions,  and  sight  reading,  together 
with  an  adequate  keyboard  technique).  Students  unable  to  meet  this  proficiency  must 
satisfy   this  requirement  in   excess  of  curriculum  requirements  in  applied  music. 

Minor:  Twenty  hours  in  one  or  two  subjects  chosen  from  the  following  list:  history, 
languages,  language  and  literature,  philosophy,  physics,  physiology,  psychology,  sociology 
and  anthropology.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject  if  two  are  chosen. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

100.  Rudiments  of  Theory.  Notation,  scales,  intervals,  chords,  terminology.  Required  of 
all  School  of  Music  students  who  fail  the  placement  examination  in  Theory  of  Music. 
Open  to  students  from  the  other  colleges  of  the  University.  I,  II;  2.  Bradley. 

102.  Theory  of  Music.  Harmony,  counterpoint,  and  ear  training.  A  study  of  the  basic 
principles  involved  in  the  art  of  musical  composition,  including  fundamental  rela- 
tionship of  tones,  melodic  and  harmonic  construction  in  two  and  three  parts,  using 
intervals  and  triads  with  inversions.  Instruction  is  carried  out  by  means  of  aural 
perception,  dictation,  sight-singing,  work  at  the  keyboard,  improvisation,  written 
assignments,  historical  examples,  individual  research  problems,  and  the  complete 
process  of  writing,  preparing,  and  bringing  to  performance  with  voices  and  instru- 
ments specific  individual  and  group  projects  in  musical  composition.  I,  II;  4.  Prere- 
quisite: Music  100,  or  equivalent.  Binkerd,  Carter,  Hunter,  Ledet,  Malm,  Price, 
Putnik,  Ribbink. 

103.  Theory  of  Music.  Harmony,  counterpoint,  and  ear  training.  A  study  of  the  basic 
principles  involved  in  the  art  of  musical  composition,  including  fundamental  re- 
lationship of  tones;  melodic  and  harmonic  construction  in  two  and  three  parts,  using 
intervals  and  triads  with  their  inversions.  Instruction  is  carried  out  by  means  of  aural 
perception,  dictation,  sight-singing,  work  at  the  keyboard,  improvisation,  written 
assignments,  historical  examples,  individual  research  problems,  and  the  complete 
process  of  writing,  preparing,  and  bringing  to  performance  with  voices  and  instru- 
ments specific  individual  and  group  projects  in  musical  composition.  I,  II;  4.  Pre- 
requisite: Music  102,  or  equivalent.  Binkerd,  Carter,  Hunter,  Ledet,  Malm,  Rib- 
bink, Weigel. 

106.  Theory  of  Music.  Harmony,  counterpoint,  and  ear  training.  Harmony  and  keyboard 
harmony.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Music  103,  or  equivalent.  Kelly,  Potter,  Price, 
Putnik,  Weigel. 

I  107.     Theory  of  Music.  Harmony,  counterpoint,  and  ear  training.  Harmony  and  keyboard 
harmony.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Music  106.  Carter,  Potter,  Putnik,  W^eigel. 

•  110.    Appreciation  of  Music.  Opera.   Historical  development  of  opera,  emphasizing  and 
!  analyzing  stylistic,  national   trends,  and  musical  and  dramatic  expression.  I,  II;  2. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Zirner. 
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114.  Appreciation  of  Music.  Symphonic  poems  and  symphonies.  I,  11;  2.  Prerequisite: 
Sophomore  standing.  Albertson,  Kuvi-ers. 

117.  Appreciation  of  Music.  Symphonies,  symphonic  poems,  and  chamber  music.  II;  2. 
Prerequisite:  Music  114,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Kuvi'F.rs. 

120.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Music.  A  survey  of  the  art  of  music  among  the  other 
arts  in  the  life  of  man.  For  music  students  only.  1;  2.  Roosa. 

121.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Music.  A  survey  of  the  art  of  music  among  the  other 
arts  and  in  the  life  of  man.  For  music  students  only.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Music  120. 
Roosa. 

122.  Introduction  to  Music  Literature.  This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  the  layman. 
Its  main  objectives  are  to  train  students  in  intelligent  listening  and  to  acquaint  them 
with  many  great  works  of  the  literature  of  music.  For  non -music  students  only. 
I;  3.  Cazden,  Kuypers. 

123.  Introduction  to  Music  Literature.  This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  the  layman. 
Its  main  objectives  are  to  train  students  in  intelligent  listening  and  to  acquaint  them 
with  many  great  works  of  the  literature  of  music.  For  non-music  students  only. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Music  122-  Cazden,  Kuypers. 

130.  Recreational  Music.  Community  music  agencies  and  facilities;  recreational  music 
programs  and  techniques.  I,  II;  2. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

210.  Instrumentation.  Orchestration  and  arranging  for  orchestral  groups.  I,  II;  2.  Pre- 
requisite: Senior  standing  in  music.  Carter,  Hunter,  Phillips. 

211.  Instrumentation.  Problems  in  arranging  for  all  wind  instruments.  I,  II;  2.  Pre- 
requisite: Senior  standing  in  music,  Music  210,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Carter, 
Phillips. 

212.  Music  for  Elementary  Teachers.  \  presentation  of  music  for  students  preparing  to 
teach  in  the  elementary  schools.  Needed  for  state  elementary  school  certificate,  but 
not  acceptable  for  credit  in  the  School  of  Music.  I;  3.  V.  Wilson. 

213.  Music  for  Elementary  Teachers.  A  presentation  of  music  for  students  preparing  to 
teach  in  the  elementary  schools.  Needed  for  state  elementary  school  certificate,  but 
not  acceptable  for  credit  in  the  School  of  Music.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Music  212. 
V.  Wilson. 

214.  Elementary  and  Junior  High  School  Music.  Technique  and  materials  for  teaching 
choral  and  theoretical  music  in  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school.  I;  2.  Pre- 
requisite: Junior  standing  in  music,  or  consent  of  instructor.  V.  Whson. 

215.  Senior  High  School  Choral  Music.  Techniques  and  materials  for  teaching  choral 
music  (choruses,  a  cappella  choirs,  small  vocal  ensembles,  voice  classes,  operettas, 
and  cantatas)  in  the  senior  iiigh  school.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Music  214,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Ku<k. 

217.  Instrumental  School  Music.  Methods  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  instruments  and 
the  organization  of  instrumental  groups  in  the  grade  .school  and  junior  and  senior 
high  school.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Music  215,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Kuhn. 

220.  Conducting.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  music.  Kirk,  Kisinger,  Kuhn. 

221.  Conducting.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  music.  Kisinger. 

224.  Appreciation  of  Music.  A  course  in  music  appreciation  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
music  education  majors.  Operatic  works,  as  well  as  smaller  forms  of  compositions, 
are  covered,  and  special  emphasis  is  made  on  their  place  and  use  in  typical  class- 
room situations.  1;  2.  Kirk. 

225.  Appreciation  of  Music.  A  course  in  music  appreciation  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  music  education  majors.  Symphonic  works,  as  well  as  smaller  forms  of  composi- 
tions, are  covered,  and  special  emphasis  is  made  on  their  place  and  use  in  typical 
classroom  situations.  II;  2.  Kirk. 
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226.  History  of  Music.  General  history  of  music  to  1700;  operas  and  oratorios  to  the 
present.  For  music  students  only.  I;  2.  Cazden,  Roosa. 

227.  History  of  Music.  Instrumental  music  and  solo  song  from  1700  to  the  present.  For 
music  students  only.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Music  226,  or  sophomore  standing.  Cazden, 
RoosA. 

228.  Proseminar.  A  course  providing  special  preparation  for  graduate  study.  I;  2.  Pre- 
requisite: Senior  standing  in  music  and/or  consent  of  instructor.  Hill  and  Graduate 
Staff. 

229.  Proseminar.  A  course  providing  special  preparation  for  graduate  study.  II;  2. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  music  and/or  consent  of  instructor.  Hill  and 
Graduate  Staff. 

234.  Musical  Composition  for  Dance.  Fundamentals  of  music  composition  as  related  to 
the  dance.  Experience  in  composing  musical  settings  with  emphasis  upon  interval 
quality  and  tensional  movement  quality.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  for 
Women  210  and/or  consent  of  instructor.  Ribbink. 

240.  Symphony  H.  I,  II;  i/^.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Hunter. 

241.  University  Orchestra.  I,  II;  i/^.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Goodman. 

242.  Sinfonietta.  I,  II;  i/^.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Good- 
man. 

243.  Teacher  Training  Orchestra.  This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  music  edu- 
cation majors  to  study,  play,  and  conduct  graded  orchestra  literature  best  suited  to 
the  educational  needs  of  the  public  schools.  I,  II;  i/^.  Prerequisite:  Completion  of 
Music  185,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

246.  Collegium  Musicum.  Singing  and  playing  of  early  music.  Western  musical  culture 
will  be  covered,  proceeding  from  earliest  available  compositions  up  to,  but  not 
including,  the  familiar  concert  repertoire.  In  the  effort  to  capture  the  spirit  of  each 
period,  instruments  used  will  be  authentic  to  the  periods  insofar  as  practicable. 
Advanced  students  may  be  allowed  a  share  in  the  research  leading  to  performance 
of  the  works  used.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Hunter. 

250.  String  Ensemble.  The  student  participates  in  various  ensemble  groups  such  as  trios, 
quartets,  quintets,  etc.,  for  the  study  of  chamber  music  literature.  The  course  may 
be  repeated  or  taken  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  year  without  credit.  I,  II; 
1/2.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Potter,  Waller,  and 
String  Faculty. 

Woodwind  Ensemble.  I,  II;  i/^.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Howe,  James,  Ledet,  McDowell,  Putnik. 

Brass  Ensemble.  Ensembles  of  mixed  brasses  in  small  and  large  forms.  I,  II;  i/2- 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Sexton,  Starr. 

Percussion  Ensemble.  I,  II;  i/^.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Price. 

Piano  Ensemble.  I,  II;  \/o.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Schoonmaker. 

Organ  Ensemble.  I,  II;  i/^.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Pettinga. 

Applied  Music  Pedagogy.  Designed  to  provide  the  student  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music 
curriculum  with  practical  experience  in  the  teaching  of  piano,  voice,  or  string 
instruments  and  to  acquaint  him  with  carefully  selected  materials  appropriate  for 
pupils  at  various  levels  of  advancement.  Problems  of  technic  and  style  will  be  dealt 
with  through  lectures,  discussions,  demonstrations,  practice  teaching,  and  studio 
visitations.  I,  II;  1.  Bowen,  Bradley,  Fletcher,  Rolland. 
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271.  Oratorio  Society.  Performance  of  oratorios  and  other  major  choral  works  in  co- 
operation with  the  University  Symphony  Orchestra.  An  advanced  mixed-voice  chorus 
open  to  students,  faculty,  and  townspeople.  Course  credit  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
I,  II;  i/j,.  Young. 

272.  University  Chorus.  Performance  of  cantatas  and  other  choral  works.  A  mixed-voice 
chorus  for  average  and  beginning  singers.  Open  to  students,  faculty,  and  townspeople. 
Course  credit  to  juniors  and  seniors.  I,  II;  i/^.  Allen. 

273.  Women's  Glee  Club.  Practical  experience  in  the  rehearsal  and  public  performance 
of  choral  music  of  various  periods  and  styles.  Open  to  all  women  students.  Course 
credit  to  juniors  and  seniors.  I,  II;  1/2.  Albertson. 

274.  Men's  Glee  Club.  Practical  experience  in  the  rehearsal  and  public  performance  of 
choral  music  of  various  periods  and  styles.  Open  to  all  men  students.  Meets  in  two 
sections:  one  for  advanced  singers;  the  other  for  less  proficient  singers.  Course  credit 
to  juniors  and  seniors.  I,  II;  1/2.  Young. 

275.  University  Choir.  Practical  experience  in  mixed-voice  singing  of  accompanied  and 
unaccompanied  music  of  various  periods  and  styles.  A  highly  advanced  group  for 
competent  student  singers.  Course  credit  for  juniors  and  seniors.  I,  II;   i/|.  Young, 

279.  Opera  Workshop  and  Ensemble.  Preparation  and  public  performance  of  grand  or 
light  opera.  Covers  the  music  and  acting  only.  Students  desiring  experience  in 
costuming,  stage  management,  scenery,  publicity,  etc.,  should  apply  to  the  Illini 
Theatre  Guild,  Lincoln  Hall,  which  cooperates  in  the  opera  productions.  Admission 
is  by  tryout  test.  I,  II;   i/^.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ZiRNER. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

300.  Theory  of  Music.  Advanced  harmony;  altered  chords;  notation  and  harmonization  of 
the  chromatic  scale;  chromatic  modulation;  enharmonic  transformations;  use  of 
inharmonic  tones;  harmonic  analysis.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  14  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music 
107.  BiNKERD,  Phillips. 

301.  Theory  of  Music.  Advanced  harmony;  altered  chords;  notation  and  harmonization  of 
the  chromatic  scale;  chromatic  modulation;  enharmonic  transformations;  use  of  in- 
harmonic tones;  harmonic  analysis.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  i^   unit.  Prerequisite:   Music 

300.    BiNKERD. 

302.  Theory  of  Music.  Free  counterpoint.  Creative  writing  in  linear  counterpoint  of  the 
following:  rounds,  instrumental  and  vocal;  canons;  inventions;  and  fugues.  Analysis 
of  Bach  inventions  and  well-tempered  clavichord.  I;  2  hours,  or  1/2  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Music  301.  Kelly. 

303.  Theory  of  Music.  Free  counterpoint.  Creative  writing  in  linear  counterpoint  of  the 
following:  rounds,  instrumental  and  vocal;  canons;  inventions;  and  fugues.  Analysis 
of  Bach  inventions  and  well-tempered  clavichord.  II;  2  hours,  or  y^  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Music  302.  Kelly. 

306.  Composition.  Work  in  original  composition  including  the  study  of  fugue,  canon, 
and  of  the  small  and  large  homophonic  forms.  I,  II;  3  or  5  hours,  or  ^n  or  1  unit. 
Five  hours  credit  given  when  course  is  taken  as  major  subject  involving  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  recital  program  of  original  compositions.  Prerequisite:  Music  107,  or  consent 
of  instructor.  May  be  taken  in  successive  semesters  for  up  to  thirty  hours  credit. 
Kelly,  Kessler,  Phillips,  Weigel. 

314.  Analysis  of  Musical  Form.  An  elementary,  systematic  survey  of  the  principles  and 
means  employed  in  musical  composition.  I;  2  hours,  or  14  imit.  Prerequisite:  Music 
107.  Hill. 

315.  Analysis  of  Musical  Form.  Continuation  of  Music  311.  II;  2  hours,  or  i^  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Music  314.  Hill. 

316.  Teaching  of  Theory  and  Harmony.  Techniques  and  materials  used  in  the  teaching 
of  theory  of  music  in  senior  high  school  and  junior  college.  I;  2  hours,  or  i/n  ""•' 
Prerequisite:  Music  300.  or  consent  of  instructor.  Carter. 
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317.  Guidance  in  Music.  Study  of  guidance  programs  and  counseling  procedures;  survey 
of  various  types  of  musical  careers  and  careers  related  to  music;  discussion  of  necessary 
training  and  qualifications  for  each  type  of  career.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Advanced  undergraduate  or  graduate  standing  in  music. 

320.  Advanced  History  of  Music.  I;  2  hours,  or  I/4  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  226  and 
227.  Hill. 

321.  Advanced  History  of  Music.  II;  2  hours,  or  14  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  320.  Hill. 

327.  Contemporary  Music.  A  survey  of  all  important  trends,  forms,  and  styles  of  modern 
music  from  1875  to  the  present.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  1/2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Junior  stand- 
ing and/or  consent  of  instructor.  Cazden,  Phillips. 

330.  Instrumental  Clinic.  Application  of  principles  and  techniques  taught  in  previous 
music  education  courses.  II;  2  hours,  or  14  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  217,  220,  221, 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Starr. 

331.  Instrumental  Clinic.  Application  of  principles  and  techniques  taught  in  previous 
music  education  courses.  II;  2  hours,  or  1/2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  217,  220,  221, 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Starr. 

332.  Percussion  Methods.  Designed  primarily  for  teachers  of  school  music  who  may  or 
may  not  be  percussion  performers,  but  who  wish  to  teach  percussion  and  initiate 
such  a  program  in  the  schools.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  1/,  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  or 
graduate  standing  in  music  education;  Music  196  and  256,  or  equivalent.  Price. 

334.  Methods  of  String  Class  Teaching.  This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  teachers  of 
school  music  who  are  not  performers  on  a  stringed  instrument  yet  would  like  to 
be  able  to  teach  string  classes  and  start  an  orchestral  program  in  the  schools.  S; 
2  hours,  or  I/2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  or  graduate  standing  in  music  education,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Waller. 

338.  Music  Bibliography  and  Reference.  Detailed  study  of  the  basic  and  most  useful 
reference  and  bibliographic  aids.  Practice  problems  in  the  use  of  specific  titles  and 
in  how  to  find  materials  in  the  library  will  be  given.  Music,  books  about  music,  and 
recordings  of  music  are  included  in  the  course.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  unit.  Prerequisite: 
For  students  in  the  School  of  Music,  senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor;  for 
non-music  students,  senior  standing  with  at  least  one  year  each  of  music  history  and 
music  theory  at  the  college  level,  or  equivalent.  Allen. 

APPLIED  MUSIC 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

160.  Piano.  Private  lessons  in  piano  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4.  S;  1  or  2. 
Bradley,  Edwards,  Fletcher,  Lance,  Makris,  Richards,  Schoon maker,  Stravinsky, 
Usry,  Watt,  Zirner. 

161.  Voice.  Private  lessons  in  singing  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  3.  S;  1  or  2. 
Bowen,  Clark,  Foote,  Hamp,  Kellogg,  Miller,  Stewart. 

162.  Organ.  Fundamental  courses  in  organ  technic  and  registration,  culminating  in  per- 
formances of  the  easier  works  of  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Franck,  and  Rheinberger. 
I,  II;  2  or  4.  S;  1  or  2.  Miles,  Pettinga,  Shields. 

163.  Violin.  Private  instruction  in  violin  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4.  S; 
1  or  2.  Goodman,  Rolland,  Schmitt. 

164.  Viola.  Private  instruction  in  viola  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4.  S; 
1  or  2.  Garvey. 

165.  Cello.  Private  instruction  in  cello  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4.  S;  1  or  2. 
Potter,  Swenson. 

166.  String  Bass.  Tuning  by  harmonics.  Development  of  flexibility  in  bowing  and  a 
practical  working  knowledge  of  the  first  six  positions.  Major  and  minor  scales,  within 
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two  octaves,  as   well  as  arpeggios.  String  ensemble  and   orchestra  studies  and   solo 
repertoire  and  studies.  Study  of  bowing  styles.  I,  II;  2  or  4.  S;  I  or  2.  Edwards. 

167.  Flute.  Private  lessons  in  flute  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4.  S;  1  or  2. 
James,  Putnik. 

168.  Clarinet.  Private  lessons  in  clarinet  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4.  S; 
I  or  2.  McCarty,  McDowell. 

169.  Oboe.  Private  lessons  in  oboe  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4.  S;  1  or  2. 
Ledet. 

170.  Bassoon.   Private  lessons  in   bassoon   on   the  undergraduate  level.   I,  II;  2   or  4.  S; 

1  or  2.  James. 

171.  Cornet  and  Ti-umpet.  Private  instruction  in  cornet  and  trumpet  at  the  under- 
graduate level.  I,  II;  2  or  4.  S;  1  or  2.  Sexton. 

172.  French  Horn.  Private  instruction  in  French  horn  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II; 

2  or  4.  S;  1  or  2.  Howe. 

173.  Trombone.  Private  instruction  in  trombone  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4. 
S;  1  or  2.  Starr. 

174.  Baritone.  Private  instruction  in  baritone  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or 
4.  S;  1  or  2.  Starr. 

175.  Tuba.  Private  instruction  in  tuba  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4.  S;  1  or  2. 
Starr. 

176.  Percussion.  Private  instruction  in  percussion  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II; 
2  or  4.  S;  1  or  2.  Price. 

177.  Harp.  Private  instruction  in  harp  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4.  S;  1  or  2. 
Makris. 

180.  English  Diction.  Phonetics  applied  to  English  song  literature.  Lectures,  class  dis- 
cussions, and  individual  clinical  analysis  and  practice.  I;  1.  Bowen. 

181.  Italian  Diction.  Phonetics  applied  to  Italian  song  literature.  Lectures,  class  dis- 
cussions, and  individual  clinical  analysis  and  practice.  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Music 
180,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Bowen. 

182.  German  Diction.  I;  1.  Prerequisite:  Music  180  and  181.  Kellogg. 

183.  German  Diction.  II;   1.  Prerequisite:  Music  182,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Kellogg. 

184.  String  Instruments.  Violin,  viola,  cello,  and  bass.  Class  instruction  in  the  fimdamentals 
of  playing  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  and  string  bass.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Junior 
standing  in  music,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Brown,  Waller,  Williams. 

185.  String  Instruments.  Violin,  viola,  cello,  and  bass.  Class  instruction  in  the  fundamentals 
#of  playing  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  and  string  bass.  I,   II;  2.   Prerequisite:  Junior 

standing  in  music,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Brown,  Waller,  Williams. 

190.     Clarinet.  I,  II;  2.  Kisincer,  McCartv. 

192.     Cornet  (or  Trumpet).  I,  II;  2.  Howe,  Tucker. 

194.  Flute  and  Trombone.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Music  190  and  192.  James,  Putnik, 
Sfarr,   Tucker. 

196.     French  Horn  and  Percussion.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Music  192.  Howe,  Price. 

198.     Oboe  and  Bassoon.  1,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Music  190.  James,  Ledet. 


« 


Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

360.  Piano.  Private  lessons  in  piano  on  the  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  level. 
I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  i/,  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  i/j  to  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Music  160;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.  Bradley,  Edwards,  Fletcher, 
Richards,  Schoonmakfr,  Stravinsky,  Usry,  Wait,  Zirner. 
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361.  Voice.  Private  lessons  in  singing  on  the  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  level. 
I,  II;  2  or  3  hours,  or  14  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  14  to  I/2  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Music  161;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.  Bowen,  Clark,  Foote, 
Hamp,  Kellogg,  Miller,  Siewart. 

362.  Organ.  A  repertoire  course,  using  graded  material,  culminating  in  performance  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Bach,  Franck,  and  Rheinberger;  and  selected  works  from  the 
pre-Bach  and  contemporary  periods.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  14  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2 
hours,  or  14  to  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  162;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer 
students.  Miles,  Pettinga. 

363.  Violin.  Private  instruction  in  violin  on  the  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate 
level.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  14  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  14  to  1/4  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Music  163;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.  Goodman, 
Rolland,  Schmitt. 

364.  Viola.  Private  instruction  in  viola  on  the  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate 
level.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  14  to  1  unit;  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  14  to  1/2  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Music  164;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.  Garvey. 

365.  Cello.  Private  instruction  in  cello  on  the  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  level. 
I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  14  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  14  to  1/2  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Music  165;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.  Potter,  Swenson. 

366.  String  Bass.  Tuning  by  harmonics.  Development  of  flexibility  in  bowing  and  a 
practical  working  knowledge  of  the  first  six  positions,  also  thumb  positions.  Major 
and  minor  scales  through  higher  positions.  String  ensemble  and  orchestra  studies; 
solo  repertoire  and  studies.  Study  of  various  bowing  styles.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours, 
or  14  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  14  to  14  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  166;  qualifying 
examination  for  transfer  students.  Edwards. 

367.  Flute.  Private  lessons  in  flute  on  the  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  level. 
I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  14  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  14  to  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Music  167;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.  James,  Putnik. 

368.  Clarinet.  Private  lessons  in  clarinet  on  the  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate 
level.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  14  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  i/j  to  1/2  unit.  Pre- 
requisite:  Music  168;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.  McDowell. 

369.  Oboe.  Private  lessons  in  oboe  on  the  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  level. 
I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  14  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  14  ^^  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Music  169;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.  Ledet. 

370.  Bassoon.  Private  lessons  in  bassoon  on  the  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate 
level.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  14  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  14  to  1/2  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Music  170;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.  James. 

371.  Cornet  and  Trumpet.  Private  instruction  in  cornet  and  trumpet  on  the  advanced 
undergraduate  and  graduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  14  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours, 
or  14  to  1/2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  171;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students. 
Sexton. 

372.  French  Horn.  Private  instruction  in  French  horn  on  the  advanced  undergraduate  and 
graduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  14  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  14  to  i/^  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Music  172;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.  Howe. 

373.  Trombone.  Private  instruction  in  trombone  on  the  advanced  undergraduate  and 
graduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  14  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  14  to  I/2  unit. 
Prerequisite:    Music   173;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.  Starr. 

374.  Baritone.  Private  instruction  in  baritone  on  the  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate 
level.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  14  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  14  to  i4  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Music  174;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.  Starr. 

375.  Tuba.   Private   instruction   in   tuba  on   the   advanced   undergraduate  and  graduate 
!  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  14  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  14  to  iy4  unit.  Prerequisite: 

Music  175;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.  Starr. 
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376.  Percussion.  Private  instruction  in  percussion  on  the  advanced  undergraduate  and 
graduate  level.  1,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  i^  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  i/  to  I/2  unit. 
Prerequisite:   Music   176;   qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.  Price. 

377.  Harp.  Private  lessons  in  harp.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  \4  to  1  unit.  S;  1  to  2  hours, 
or  14  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  177;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students. 
Makris. 

380.  French  Diction.  Principles  of  French  pronunciation  applied  to  French  vocal  literature. 
Class  and  individual  clinical  analysis  and  practice.  I;  I  hour,  or  14  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Music  163;  junior  standing.  Bowen. 

381.  French  Diction.  Principles  of  French  pronunciation  applied  to  French  vocal  litera- 
ture. Class  and  individual  clinical  analysis  and  practice.  II;  1  hour,  or  14  unit. 
Prerequisite:   Music  380;   junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.   Bowen. 

382.  Senior  Diction.  Preparation  for  senior  recital;  review  of  English,  French,  Italian, 
and  German  diction;  stage  deportment.  I;  1  hour,  or  14  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music 
381;  senior  standing.  Bowen. 

383.  Senior  Diction.  Preparation  for  senior  recital;  review  of  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
German  diction;  stage  deportment.  II;  1  hour,  or  14  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  382; 
senior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Bowen. 

NAVAL  SCIENCE 

Professor:  Captain  O.  H.  Dodson  (Head  of  Department). 

Assistant  Professors:  Captain  G.  M.  Golleher;  Lieutenants  A.  T.  Ford,  C.  E. 

Little,  M.  S.  Snowden.  ^ 

Assistants:  G.  L.  Harter,  T.  Harward,  J.  A.  Majchrowicz,  W.  J.  Petersen,  I 

W.  O.  Weathers.  * 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

100.  Naval  Science  Laboratory.  A  non-credit  course  designed  to  give  the  N.R.O.T.C. 
student,  through  practical  demonstration,  a  better  grasp  of  Naval  Science  subjects 
taught  in  the.  classrooms  and  a  working  knowledge  of  infantry  drill.  I,  II;  no  credit. 
Ford,  Golleher,  Little,  Snowden. 

111.  Naval  History  and  Orientation.  An  analysis  of  factors  contributing  to  sea  power 
and  its  bearing  on  modern  naval  strategy  and  tactics.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Registration 
in  Naval  Science  100.  Dodson,  Snowden. 

112.  Naval  History  and  Orientation.  An  introduction  to  life  and  customs  of  the  Na\y. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:   Registration  in  Naval  Science  100.  Snowden. 

121.  Naval  Weapons.  Designed  to  give  the  student  a  basic  understanding  of  the  mecha- 
nisms of  naval  guns  and  the  problem  of  fire  control.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Naval  Science 
111  and  112  desirable  but  not  required  for  Naval  Science  students;  registration  in 
Naval  Science  100.  Little. 

122.  Naval  Weapons.  Continuation  of  Naval  Science  121.  Deals  with  the  fire  contro 
problem  and  the  fundamentals  of  electronic  equipment  carried  on  board  nava 
vessels.   II;   3.    Prerequisite:    Naval   Science   121;   registration   in    Naval   Science   lOfi 

LiTTIE. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

231.     Navigation.  Designed  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  theory  and  tec 
niquc  of  navigation  and  basic  tactics.  1;  3.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Naval  Scien^ 
100.  Ford. 
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232.  Navigation.  Designed  to  further  the  student's  knowledge  of  celestial  and  geographical 
navigation  for  ships  and  aircraft,  and  to  give  basic  knowledge  in  handling  for- 
mations of  ships  for  cruising  and  battle  conditions.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Naval  Science 
231;  registration  in  Naval  Science  100.  Ford. 

241.  Naval  Machinery  and  Diesel  Engines.  To  familiarize  the  student  with  naval  marine 
engineering  installations  and  auxiliary  machinery.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in 
Naval  Science  100. 

242.  Ship  Stability,  Naval  Justice  and  Leadership.  To  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
principles  of  ship  stability  and  buoyancy  in  the  practices  of  damage  control,  acquaint 
him  with  the  procedures  for  and  the  responsibility  of  an  officer  in  the  administration 
of  naval  justice  and  to  aid  him  in  understanding  the  psychology  of  leadership.  II; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Naval  Science  241  desirable  but  not  required  for  Naval  Science 
students;  registration  in  Naval  Science  100.  Dodson,  Golleher. 

291.  History  of  the  Art  of  War.  To  equip  the  student  with  a  background  of  fundamental 
knowledge  which  will  encompass  (1)  origin,  development,  and  role  of  U.  S.  military 
forces;  (2)  significance  of  military  power;  (3)  the  classic  principles  of  war,  which 
when  analyzed  historically  will  provide  further  understanding  of  military  operations. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Naval  Science  111,  112,  121,  122,  and  231  desirable  but  not  required 
for  Naval  Science  students;  registration  in  Naval  Science  100.  Golleher. 

292.  American  Military  History  and  Policy.  Analyzes  chronologically  selected  battles  in 
American  history,  with  a  view  to  broadening  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  war,  type  of  operations,  and  the  development  of  weapons,  tactics,  and  techniques. 
I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Naval  Science  291  desirable  but  not  required  for  Naval  Science 
students;  registration  in  Naval  Science  100.  Golleher. 

293.  Amphibious  Warfare.  Provides  the  student  with  a  broad  introduction  to  the  special- 
ized field  of  amphibious  warfare.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Naval  Science  291  and  292 
desirable  but  not  required  for  Naval  Science  students;  registration  in  Naval  Science 
100.  Golleher. 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

Associate  Professor:  Beatrice  D.  Wade    (Director  of  Curriculum). 

Course   for   Undergraduates 

100.  Occupational  Therapy  Orientation.  History  and  development  of  professional  aspects 
of  occupational  therapy;  its  scope  and  relation  to  applied  professions,  and  its  func- 
tion in  the  field  of  physical  and  mental  adjustment.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Registration 
in  occupational  therapy  curriculum.  Wade. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Professors:    M.    T.    McClure    (Head   of   Department),    M.    H.    Fisch,   D.   W. 
Gotschalk. 

Associate  Professors:  B.  Mates  (Visiting),  J.  A.  Nicholson,  A.  R.  Turquette, 

F.  L.  Will. 

Assistant  Professors:  B.  J.  Dices,  O.  A.  Kubitz. 

Instructors:  T.  Haynes,  L.  Linsky,  N.  Martin,  R.  W.  Peltz,  H.  M.  Tiebout. 

Assistants:  G.  O.  Brown,  R.  A.  Cornett,  W.  J.  Emblom,  Nancy  N.  Skeen, 

G.  H.  Vrooman,  D.  H.  Whittier,  R.  P.  Wiebe. 

I  Requirements  for  L.A.S.  Students 

Major:  Twenty  hours  from  any  courses  offered  by  the  department,  including  Philosophy 
102,  303,  306,  and  321,  and  excluding  Philosophy  101  and  105. 
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Minors:  Twenty  hours  selected  from  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects  (excluding 
Rhetoric  100,  101,  102,  and  first-year  modern  foreign  language  courses):  astronomy,  botany, 
chemistry,  economics,  education,  English,  French,  geography,  geology,  German,  Greek, 
history,  Italian,  Latin,  mathematics,  physics,  political  science,  Portuguese,  psychology, 
sociology  and  anthropology,  Spanish,  and  zoology.  If  two  subjects  are  chosen,  at  least 
eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject,  and  the  subjects  and  courses  must  be  approved 
by  the  philosophy  department.  The  curriculum  on  international  affairs  and  the  medieval 
studies  program  will  be  accepted  as  minors. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Staff. 

102.  Logic.  Reasoning,  detection  of  fallacies,  evidence.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore 
standing.  Staff. 

103.  Ethics  and  Social  Policy.  An  examination  of  the  moral  aspects  of  social  problems  and 
a  survey  of  ethical  principles  formulated  to  validate  social  policy.  Not  open  to 
students   with    credit    in    Philosophy    105.   I;   4.   Prerequisite:    Sophomore  standing. 

DiGGS. 

104.  Philosophy  of  Democracy.  An  examination  of  the  philosophical  bases  of  democracy 
and  some  of  its  opponents.  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Havnes. 

105.  Moral  Ideas  and  Practice.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Philosophy  103.  I, 
II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Kubitz. 

Course  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

200.     Honors  Course.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Staff. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

303.  History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Philosophy.  I;  4  hours,  or  y^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  McClure. 

304.  History  of  Medieval  Philosophy.  Lectures  and  readings  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
from  St.  Augustine  to  William  of  Ockham.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/o  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Philosophy  101  or  303,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Diggs.  >. 

306.     History  of  Modem  Philosophy.  II;  4  hours,  or  I/2  to  1  unit.  McClure. 

309.     The  Philosophy  of  Plato.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1   unit.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  101  I 

or  303.  Nicholson. 

311.     Philosophic  Ideas  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  I,   II;   3  hours,  or  r 
I/2  to  1   unit.  Flscil 

313.     American  Philosophy.  The  history   of  philosophy   in  America  from  colonial   times  • 
to  the  present.  I;  3  liours,  or  i/y  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  philosophy. 

FiSCH. 

316.  Three  Philosophical  Poems.  Lucretius,  Of  the  Nature  of  Things;  Dante,  Divine 
Comedy;  Goethe,  Faust;  studied  as  literary  expressions  of  three  major  movements  in 
European  thought:  Greek  naturalism,  medieval  supernaturalism,  and  modern 
romanticism.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/4  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  101,  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Offered  in  19r)l-1052  and  in  alternate  years.  Fisch. 

317.  Great  Books  in  Modern  Thought.  Hume,  Darwin,  Marx,  Freud.  Reading  and  dis- 
cussion of  selected  books  which  cither  have  produced  or  themselves  reflect  in  some 
important  way  a  changed  conception  of  man  and  the  world.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/o  to 
1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  philosophy.  Will. 

.321.  Ethics  and  Value  Theory.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in 
philosophy.  Fisch. 
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323.  Philosophy  of  Art.  A  discussion  of  the  main  philosophical  principles  of  art  and  of 
outstanding  contemporary  philosophies  of  art.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/o  to  1  unit.  Gotshalk. 

324.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/o  ^^  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in 
philosophy.  Nicholson. 

326.     Metaphysics.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1   unit.  Prerequisite:   One  couise  in  philosophy. 

TiEBOUT. 

328.  Philosophy  of  Science.  A  study  of  some  philosophical  problems  that  have  developed 
from   modern   science.   II;   3   hours,  or   1/2   to   1   unit.   Prerequisite:    One   course   in 

philosophy.  Turquette. 

330.  Theory  of  Knowledge.  The  relative  acceptability  of  authority,  intuition,  and  the 
method  of  hypothesis  as  ways  of  establishing  belief;  logical  and  empirical  truth; 
pragmatism  and  positivism;  other  selected  contemporary  topics.  II;  3  hours,  or 
1/2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  philosophy.  Will. 

333.  Symbolic  Logic.  A  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of  symbolic  analysis  as 
applied  to  logical  problems.  I;  3  hours,  or  1/2  ^^  unit.  Turquette. 

334.  Symbolic  Logic.  A  general  study  of  the  more  refined  methods  of  symbolic  analysis 
as  applied  to  logical  problems.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  proof  procedures 
as  they  relate  to  the  question  of  consistency  and  completeness.  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  ^^ 
1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  333,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  in  1951-1952 
and  in  alternate  years.  Turquette. 

336.  Philosophy  of  Law  and  of  the  State.  II;  3  hours,  or  I/2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One 
course  in  philosophy.  Fisch. 

337.  Semantics.  An  investigation  of  semantical  concepts  such  as  denoting  and  truth; 
a  study  of  the  functions  of  language,  definition,  meaning  and  verification,  semantical 
paradoxes.   I;   3   hours,   or   1/2   to   1    unit.   Prerequisite:    One   course   in   philosophy. 

LiNSKY. 

350.  Philosophy  and  Contemporary  Life.  A  study  of  the  relation  between  philosophy  and 
contemporary  life,  including  an  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  artistic,  intellectual,  cultural,  and  social  developments  of  the 
modern  world.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  Phi- 
losophy. Gotshalk. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Faculty  from  Departments  of  Physical  Education  for  Men 
and  Physical  Education  for  Women 


DANCE 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

160.     Beginning  Contemporary  Dance.  I,  II;   1.  Erlanger,  Freeman,  Turner. 

162.  Advanced  Contemporary  Dance.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  for  Women 
106,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Freeman. 

163.  Analysis  of  Rhythmic  Movement.  An  analysis  of  the  inherent  factors  of  rhythm. 
Application  of  rhythmic  analysis  to  teaching  of  all  activity.  II;  2.  Prerequisite: 
Dance  160.  Erlanger. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

235.  Square  and  Ballroom  Dance.  Designed  for  men  and  women  students  majoring  in 
physical  education,  recreation,  and  dance.  Methods  of  teaching  and  directing  ball- 
room and  American  square  dances  in  school  and  community  groups  with  emphasis 
on  organization  and  leadership.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Turner. 
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236.  Folk  Dance.  Designed  for  men  and  women  students  majoring  in  physical  education, 
recreation,  and  dance.  Typical  English  and  European  folk  dances  with  emphasis 
upon  the  teaching  and  directing  of  school  and  community  groups.  I  or  II;  1. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Freeman. 

240.  Cultural  Survey  of  Dance.  For  students  specializing  in  dance.  I  or  II;  2.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Erlancer. 

241.  Percussion.  Techniques  in  use  of  percussion  instruments;  experience  in  accompany- 
ing; instruction  in  composition  and  orchestration  with  percussion  instruments. 
I  or  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Dance  162,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Freeman,  Turner. 

242.  Dance  Composition.  Theory  and  laboratory  problems  in  principles  of  composition. 
Individual  and  group  creative  work  in  dance  forms  and  approaches  to  composition. 
I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Dance  162  and  163,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Turner. 

243.  Creative  Rhythms  for  Children.  Theories  and  techniques  of  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  rhythms  (preschool  through  eighth  grade).  Supervised  practical  ex- 
perience with  children  in  this  age  range.  I  or  II;  2.  Erlancer. 

244.  Teaching  of  Dance.  Theory  and  practice  in  curriculum  construction,  lesson  plan- 
ning and  teaching,  dance  accompaniment,  and  presentation  of  recital  programs. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Dance  160  and  162,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Erlancer. 

245.  Dance  Production  Workshop.  Principles  and  methods  involved  in  production.  Prac- 
tical experience  in  the  development  and  presentation  of  dance  programs.  I  or  II; 
3.   Prerequisite:   Senior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Freeman,  Turner. 

246.  Theory  and  Philosophy  of  Dance.  The  place  of  dance  in  everyday  life  and  in  the 
cultural  pattern.  I  or  II;  3.  Erlancer. 

HEALTH   EDUCATION 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

280.  Safety  Education.  Safety  in  the  home,  on  the  farm,  in  industry,  in  recreation;  traffic 
and  fire  safety.  I,  II;  2.  Florio,  Sibons. 

281.  First  Aid.  Red  Cross  standard  course  in  first  aid.  I,  II;  2.  Hubbard,  Jackson, 
Mathews,  Nielsen,  Schnauber. 

J 

282.  Organization  of  School  Health  Programs.  School  program  in  health  service,  healthful  ; 
school  living,  health  education,  and  community  health  service.  I  or  II;  3.  Hoyman,  i 
Lavvson. 

283.  Physical  and  Health  Inspection.  Methods  and  materials  of  determining  deviations 
from  normal.  I,  II;  2.  Boys. 

284.  Driver  Education.  Cause  and  extent  of  highway  accidents;  highway  laws  and  i 
regulations;  methods  of  teaching  driving:  and  psychophysical  testing.  Students  meet  ' 
in  class  two  hours  a  week  and  in  small  groups  in  dual  control  car  one  hour  a  week.  1 
I,  II;  2.  Florio. 

287.  Field  Work  in  Community  Health.  Visitation,  observation,  and  study  of  local  com-  . 
munity  health  programs.  1,  II;  2. 

288.  Principles  of  Health  Education.  History,  scope,  needs,  and  principles  underlying  the 
school  health  program.  I,  II;  3.  Hoyman,  Jackson,  Lawson. 


RECREATION 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

170.     Outdoor  Recreational  Sports.  Soccer,  touch   football,  volleyball,  Softball,  speedball. 
I,  11;  2.  Rrikn,  Mathews. 
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171.  Indoor  Recreational  Sports.  Badminton,  handball,  paddle  tennis,  squash  racquets, 
table  tennis,  weight  lifting.  I,  II;  2.  Breen,  Mathews. 

174.  Camp  Counseling.  Objectives,  administration,  techniques,  activity  programs,  evalua- 
tion. I,  II;  3.  Garret,  Kennev,  Sibons,  Wagner. 

176.  Principles  of  Recreation.  History  of  leisure  and  recreation;  concepts  of  play  and 
recreation;  major  recreation  agencies.  I,  II;  3.  Pond,  Robertson,  Sapora. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

270.  Social  Recreation  Activities.  Purpose,  techniques  of  leadership,  and  practice  in 
social  play  activities.  I,  II;  2.  Robertson. 

271.  Organization  of  Sports  Programs.  Organization  of  varsity,  intramural,  and  recrea- 
tional sports  programs.  I,  II;  3.  Seidler,  Wagner. 

272.  Organization  of  Aquatic  Programs.  History  of  aquatics;  leadership  training  methods; 
swimming  pool  sanitation;  pool  and  beach  operational  records.  I,  II;  2.  Bullock, 
Pohndorf. 

275.  Organization  of  Recreation  Programs.  Public  and  private  agency  programs;  leader- 
ship; activities;  facilities.  I,  II;  3.  Robertson,  Sapora. 

278.  Recreation  Field  Work.  Directed  experience  in  public  and  private  recreation  pro- 
grams. Students  meet  in  class  one  hour  each  week  and  work  with  an  assigned  program 
six  hours  each  week.  I;  3.  Prerequisite;  Senior  standing.  Robertson,  Sapora. 

279.  Recreation  Field  Work.  Directed  experience  in  public  and  private  recreation  pro- 
grams. Students  meet  in  class  one  hour  each  week  and  work  with  an  assigned  pro- 
gram six  hours  each  week.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Robertson,  Sapora. 
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Professors:  S.  C.  Staley  (Head  of  Department),  T.  K.  Cureton,  H.  S.  Hoyman, 

C.  O.  Jackson,  D.  R.  Mills,  G.  T.  Stafford. 
Associate  Professors:  F.  E.  Boys,  R.  Eliot,  B.  A.  Ingwersen,  H.  E.  Kenney, 

W.  H.  ROETTCER. 

Assistant  Professors:  H.  A.  Combes,  R.  E.  Fletcher,  A.  E.  Florio,  A.  W.  Hub- 
bard, L.  T.  Johnson,  R.  H.  Johnson,  B.  R.  Patterson,  H.  C.  Paterson, 
A.  V.  Sapora,  R.  E.  Shelton. 

Associates:  H.  I.  Gill  (Emeritus),  E.  J.  Manley. 

Instructors:  J.  A.  Bender,  H.  J.  Braun,  M.  H.  Eyler,  R.  V.  Ganslen,  M.  R. 
Garret,  W.  J.  Huffman,  R.  B.  King,  A.  B.  Klingel,  T.  F.  Krizan,  D.  E. 
Latham,  D.  K.  Mathews,  E.  D.  Michael,  R.  I.  Miller,  T.  J.  Nugent, 
R.  H.  Pohndorf,  C.  P.  Pond,  R.  Rochelle,  R.  Jayanti,  A.  H.  Seidler. 

Assistants:  L.  Agase,  W.  J.  Barber,  B.  L.  Beck,  E.  M.  Bernauer,  T.  Bockman, 
Jr.,  J.  L.  Breen,  M.  C.  Brewer,  C.  D.  Fulton,  G.  E.  Harvison,  P.  Hol- 
land, Jr.,  R.  E.  Hopkins,  G.  S.  Kapas,  E.  E.  Kehe,  M.  H.  Kong,  E.  C. 
Lundien,  R.  E.  McAdam,  R.  E.  Mears,  A.  C.  Moore,  P.  K.  Nakamura, 
R.  P.  Olson,  C.  G.  Purvis,  E.  R.  Reuter,  C.  Robinson,  G.  D.  Sibons, 
M.  T.  Smerdel,  R.  T.  Studer,  S.  Sucic,  C.  W.  Thomas,  J.  L.  Tilley, 
J.  V.  TooHEY,  W.  D.  Van  Huss,  M.  A.  Vincitore,  P.  P.  Voisard,  W.  D. 
Wilkinson,  M.  Wolfson,  D.  C.  Woodward,  W.  T.  Wright,  M.  Yuhasz. 

Service  Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  Prescribed  Exercise.   Prescribed  ameliorative  exercises  adapted  to  individual  needs, 
capacities,  and  interests.  I,  II;   1.  Shelton  and  others. 

102.  Prescribed  Exercise.   Prescribed  ameliorative  exercises  adapted  to   individual  needs, 
capacities,  and  interests.  I,  II;  1.  Shelton  and  others. 
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103.  Prescribed  Exercise.   Prescribed  ameliorative  exercises  adapted  to  individual  needs, 
capacities,  and  interests.  I,  II;  1.  Shelton  and  others. 

104.  Prescribed  Exercise.   Prescribed  ameliorative  exercises  adapted   to  individual   needs, 
capacities,  and  interests.  I,  II;  1.  Shelton  and  others. 

106.     Developmental  Activities.  Activities  that  contribute  to  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  physical  fitness.  I,  II;  1.  Barber  and  others. 

108.  Beginning   Swimming.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,   and   conditions.   I,  II;    I.   Open 
only  to  non-swimmers.  Manley  and  others. 

109.  Advanced    Swimming.    Skills,   knowledge,    attitudes,   and    conditions.   I,   II;    1.    Pre- 
requisite: Ability  to  swim  100  yards.  Paterson  and  others. 

110.  Life  Saving.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  .Ability 
to  swim  three  strokes  for  100  yards  each.  Paterson  and  others. 

112.  Individual    Tumbling    Stunts.    Skills,   knowledge,    attitudes,    and    conditions.    I,    II; 
I.  Moore  and  others. 

113.  Double    Tumbling    Stunts.    Skills,    knowledge,   attitudes,    and    conditions.    I,    II;    I. 
Moore. 

114.  Apparatus  Stunts.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;   1.  Moore  and 
others. 

115.  Circus  Stunts.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;  1.  Pond. 

117.  Boxing.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;   1.  Brewer  and  others. 

118.  Wrestling.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;   1.  Reuter  and  others. 

119.  Foil  Fencing.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;   1.  Garret. 

120.  Personal    Defense    Activities.    Skills,    knowledge,    attitudes,    and    conditions.    I,    II; 
1.  Seidler  and  others. 

122.  Individual  Athletics.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;  1.  Bernauer. 

123.  Weight  Lifting.   Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;    1.   Moorf  and 
others. 

124.  Track  and  Field  Athletics.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;  1.  R.  I. 
Miller  and  others. 

125.  Flicker  Ball  and  Beginning  Ice  Skating.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions. 
I,  II;  1.  Seidler  and  others. 

127.  Softball    and    Advanced    Ice   Skating.    Skills,   knowledge,   attitudes,   and   conditions. 
I,  II;  1.  Barber  and  others. 

128.  Soccer.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;  1.  Purvis  and  others. 

129.  Volleyball.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;  1.  Breen  and  others. 

132.  Archery.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;  1.  Moore  and  others. 

133.  Squash  Racquets.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;   1.  Braun  and 

others. 

134.  Handball.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditons.  I,  II;   1.  Smerdel  and  otliers. 

135.  Tennis.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;  1.  Braun  and  others. 

136.  Badminton.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;  1.  Thomas  and  others. 

137.  Bowling  and  Bait  or  Fly  Casting.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  1,  11; 
1.  Krizan. 

139.     Backyard  Sports.   Sports  and  related  activities  requiring  only  limited  facilities  and 
equipment.  I,  II;  1.  Fulton. 

142.     Ballroom  Dance.  Same  as  Physical  Education  for  \Vomen  1  12.  Skills,  knowledge,  at- 
titudes, and  conditions.  I,  II;  1.  Moore. 
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143.  American  Square  Dance.  Same  as  Physical  Education  for  Women  143.  Skills,  knowl- 
edge, attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;  1.  Moore. 

Professional  Courses  for  Undergraduates 

150.  Professional  Orientation.  Introduction  to  the  fields  of  physical  education,  health, 
safety,  recreation,  dance.  I,  II;  2.  Florio,  Johnson,  Kenney,  Latham,  Sapora. 

151.  Beginning  Basketball.  Introductory  skills,  rules,  and  strategy.  I,  II;  2.  Braun, 
Fletcher,  Roettger. 

152.  Begirming  Football.  Introductory  skills,  rules,  and  strategy.  I,  II;  2.  Fletcher, 
Ingwersen,  King. 

153.  Physical  Conditioning  Programs.  Physical  fitness  tests;  calisthenics,  medicine  ball, 
bulldozer,  grass,  all-out  and  locomotor  exercise;  leadership  technics.  To  be  taken 
with  Physical  Education  for  Men  154.  I,  II;  2.  Pohndorf,  Seidler. 

154.  Swimming.  Crawl,  back,  breast,  and  side  strokes;  diving;  life  saving.  To  be  taken  with 
Physical  Education  for  Men  153.  1,  II;  2.  S;  1.  Klingel,  Paterson. 

155.  Gymnastics.  Tumbling  and  apparatus  stunts.  I,  II;  2.  Moore,  Pond. 

156.  Track  and  Field.  Track  events  and  field  events;  rules.  I,  II;  2.  L.  T.  Johnson. 

166.  Games  for  Children.  Same  as  Physical  Education  for  Women  166.  Games  for  class- 
room, playground,  and  gymnasium.  Programs,  lesson  planning,  and  source  materials. 
I,  II;  2.  Drom. 

Professional   Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

204.  Organization  of  Physical  Education.  Organization  of  the  high  school  j^i'ogram  in 
physical  education.  I,  II;  3.  Jackson,  R.  H.  Johnson. 

205.  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation.  Body  type, 
organic,  body  mechanics,  motor  fitness,  physical  ability,  and  knowledge  tests.  I,  II; 
3.  Bender,  Hubbard. 

206.  Kinesiology.  Mechanics  and  muscular  action  of  balance  and  movement  of  the  human 
body.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequi.>ite:,, Physiology  104  and  105.  Ganslen. 

207.  Training  Techniques.  Diagnostic  procedures,  massage,  taping,  bandaging,  hydro- 
therapy, electrotherapy,  handling  emergency  conditions,  training  quarters,  facilities, 
and  hygiene.  I,  II;  2.  Shelton. 

208.  Theory  of  Prescribing  Exercise.  Prescription  and  cor.  duct  of  recreational  and  exer- 
cise programs  for  selected  physical  handicaps.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  104 
and   105.  Shelton. 

209.  History  of  Sport  and  Physical  Education.  Development  of  sport  and  physical  educa- 
tion in  Europe  and  the  United  States  since  1750.  I,  II;  2.  Eyler. 

210.  Inspection  Trip.  Visitation  and  inspection  of  physical  education,  health,  safety,  and 
recreation  programs  in  public  and  private  institutions.  II;  no  credit.  Jackson. 

213.  Advanced  Football.  Offensive  and  defensive  strategy;  training  drills.  II;  2.  S;  1. 
Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  for  Men  152.  Eliot. 

214.  Advanced  Basketball.  Offensive  and  defensive  strategy;   training  drills.  II;  2.  S;   1. 
I  Prerequisite.  Physical  Education  for  Men  151.  Combes. 

215.  Baseball.  Skills,  rules,  and  strategy.  I;  2.  Roettger. 

i216.     Wrestling,  Boxing,  Fencing.  Skills,  rules,  and  strategy.  I;  2.  Patterson. 

|217.  Theory  of  Coaching.  Basketball,  football,  and  baseball  schedule  making;  team 
management,  scouting,  and  officiating.  I;  3.  S;  2.  Mills. 
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PHYSICAL     EDUCATION     FOR     WOMEN 


220.  Physical  Education  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  Same  as  Physical  Education  for 
Women  220.  Methods  and  materials  in  physical  education  applicable  to  all  grade 
levels.  I,  II;  2.  Drom. 

221.  Supervision  of  Physical  Education  in  Elementary  Schools.  Same  as  Physical  Education 
for  Women  221.  Purposes,  methods,  and  materials.  I,  II;  2.  Drom. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN 

Professor:  Louise  Freer  (Emerita). 

Associate  Professor:  Laura  J.  Huelster  (Head  of  Department). 

Assistant    Professors:    Margaret    Erlanger,    M.    Florence    Lawson,    Carita 

Robertson,  Enid  Schnauber. 
Instructors:  Jo  Anne  Booker,  Beulah  Drom,  Nancy  E.  Houston,  Doris  J. 

Bullock,  Margery  J.  Turner,  Helen  Wagner. 
Assistants:  Virginia  Freeman,  Mary  Dent  Gray,  Lillian  Hite,  Marjorie  L. 

Miles,  Frances  M.  Miller,  Lorraine  M.  Nielsen. 

Service  Courses  for  Undergraduates 

100.  Fimdamentals  of  Motor  Fitness.  I,  II;  1.  Bullock,  Houston,  Miles,  Miller. 

101.  Individual  Gymnastics.  Recommendation  from  the  Department  of  Health  Service  is 
necessary  for  registration  in  this  course.  I,  II;  1.  Schnauber. 

102.  Modified  Activities.  Prescribed  recreational  sports,  relaxation,  and  exercise.  Recom- 
mendation from  the  Department  of  Health  Service  is  necessary  for  registration  in  this 
course.  I,  II;  1.  Schnauber. 

105.  Elementary  Rhythms.  I,  II;  1.  Erlanger,  Freeman,  Turner. 

106.  Intermediate  Rhythms.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  for  Women  105,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Erlanger. 

110.  Elementary  Swimming.  I,  II;  1.  Bullock,  Miles,  Miller,  Nielsen. 

111.  Sub-Intermediate  Swimming.  For  those  whose  skill  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  registra- 
tion in  intermediate  swimming.  I,  II;  1.  Bullock,  Mi'J5,  Nielsen. 

112.  Intermediate  Swimming.  I,  II;  1.  Bullock,  Nielsen. 

113.  Advanced  Swimming  and  Diving.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  for  Women 

112,  or  equivalent.  Bullock. 

114.  Life  Saving.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  for  Women  112,  or  equivalent. 

Miller,  Nielsen. 

115.  Synchronized  Swimming.  I;  1.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  for  Women  112.  Bul- 
lock, Turner. 

120.  Hockey.  I.  II;  1.  Wagner. 

121.  Soccer.  I.  II;  1.  Gray,  Hite. 

122.  Speedball.  I,  II;  1.  Hite,  Miles. 

123.  Basketball.  I,  II;  1.  Booker,  Gray,  Miller,  Nielsen,  Wagni.r. 

124.  Volleyball.  I,  II;  1.  Gray,  Miles,  Wagner. 

125.  Softball.  1,  II;  1.  Miles,  Miller,  Wagner. 

130.  Badminton.  I,  II;  1.  Bullock,  Hite,  Miller. 

131.  GolLI,  II;  1.  Lawson. 

132.  Bowling.  I,  II;  1.  Booker,  Hite,  Miller. 

133.  Fencing.  I,  II;  1.  Booker. 
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134.  Ice  Skating  and  Tennis.  I,  II;  I.  Booker,  Houston,  Miller,  Robertson. 

135.  Archery.  I,  II;  1.  Hite,  Schnauber. 

142.  Ballroom  Dance.  Same  as  Physical  Education  for  Men  142.  I,  II;  1.  Nielsen. 

143.  American  Square  Dance.  Same  as  Physical  Education  for  Men  143.  I,  II;  I.  Erlanger, 
Freeman. 

Professional  Courses  for  Undergraduates 

150.  Professional  Orientation.  Introduction  to  the  fields  of  physical  education,  health, 
safety,  recreation,  dance.  I,  II;  2.  Houston. 

151.  Body  Mechanics  and  Gymnastics.  Skill  in  fundamental  body  movements,  posture,  and 
physical  conditioning.  I,  II;  1.  Houston,  Huelster,  Schnauber. 

152.  Basketball  and  Softball.  Skills,  rules,  team  tactics.  II;  1.  Booker,  Wagner. 

153.  Soccer  and  Volleyball.  Skills,  rules,  team  tactics.  I;  I.  Hite,  Miles. 

154.  Tumbling  and  Apparatus.  Skills  and  stunts.  II;  1.  Gray,  Houston. 

155.  Bowling  and  Tennis.  Skills,  rules,  tactics  I;  1.  Miller. 

165.  Teaching  of  Swimming.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  or  junior  standing;  Physical 
Education  for  Women  1 12.  Bullock. 

166.  Games  for  Children.  Same  as  Physical  Education  for  Men  166.  Games  for  classroom, 
playground,  and  gymnasium.  Programs,  lesson  planning,  and  source  materials.  I,  II; 

2.  Drom,  Lawson. 

Professional  Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

200.  Speedball  and  Hockey.  Skills,  rules,  team  tactics.  I;  1.  Houston,  Wagner. 

201.  Badminton.  Skills,  rules,  team  tactics  I,  II;  1.  Miller. 

202.  Archery  and  Golf.  Skills,  rules,  tactics.  II;  1.  Lawson,  Schnauber. 

204.  Organization  of  Physical  Education.  Organization  of  the  high  school  program  in 
physical  education.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Robertson. 

205.  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation.  Body  type, 
organic,  body  mechanics,  motor  fitness,  physical  ability,  and  knowledge  tests.  I  or  II; 

3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing.  Booker. 

206.  Kinesiology.  Mechanics  and  muscular  action  of  balance  and  movement  of  the  human 
body.  I  or  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  104  and  105;  junior  standing.  Huelster. 

208.  Theory  of  Prescribing  Exercise.  Prescription  and  conduct  of  recreational  and  exercise 
programs  for  selected  physical  handicaps.  I  or  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education 
for  Women  206.  Schnauber. 

209.  History  of  Sport  and  Physical  Education.  Development  of  sport  and  physical  educa- 
tion in  Europe  and  the  United  States  since  1750.  I  or  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Junior  stand- 
ing, or  consent  of  instructor.  Booker. 

210.  Inspection  Trip.  Visitation  and  inspection  of  physical  education,  health,  safety,  and 
recreation  programs  in  public  and  private  institutions.  II;  no  credit.  Lawson. 

213.  Teaching  of  Sports.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  practice  teaching  in  University 
physical  education  classes.  I;  4.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  for  Women  151,  152, 
153,  155,  or  consent  of  instructor;  junior  standing.  Booker,  Robertson,  Wagner. 

214.  Teaching  of  Sports.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  practice  teaching  in  University 
physical  education  classes.  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  for  Women  151, 
152,  153,  155,  or  consent  of  instructor;  junior  standing.  Booker,  Robertson,  Wagner. 

215.  Games  and  Sports  for  High  School  Girls.  Program  planning  and  techniques.  S;  2. 
Robertson. 
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220.  Physical  Education  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  Same  as  Physical  Education  for  Men 
220.  Methods  and  materials  in  physical  education  applicable  to  all  grade  levels.  I,  II; 
2.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Drom. 

221.  Supervision  of  Physical  Education  in  Elementary  Schools.  Same  as  Physical  Education 
for  Men  221.  Purposes,  methods,  and  materials.  I,  II;  3.  Drom. 


PHYSICS 

Professors:  F.  W.  Loomis  (Head  of  Department,  on  leave),  G.  M.  Almv  (Act- 
ing Head  of  Department),  J.  H.  Bartlktt.  \V.  Bleakney  (Visiting),  S.  M. 
Dancoff  (on  leave),  D.  W.  Kerst,  P.  G.  Kruchr,  A.  T.  Nordsieck,  L.  N. 
RiDENOLiR  (on  leave),  F.  Seitz,  F.  R.  Watson  (Emeritus). 

Associate  Professors:  J.  S.  Allen,  R.  B.  Duffield,  A.  O.  Hanson,  R.  D.  Hill, 
J.  S.  Koehler,  a.  Longacre  (on  leave),  E.  M.  Lyman,  R.  J.  Maurer, 
R.  E.  Meagher,  R.  F.  Paton,  H.  Quastler,  W.  L.  Schulz  (Emeritus),  C.  W. 
Sherwin. 

Assistant  Professors:  P.  Axel,  R.  A.  Becker,  J.  Blait,  G.  F.  Chew,  R.  I. 
HuLsizER,  W.  K.  Jentschke,  L.  S.  Lavatelli,  p.  M.  Marcus,  F.  R.  Metzger, 
R.  D.  Rawcliffe,  C.  S.  Roblnson,  A.  Wattenberg. 

Instructors:  G.  Ascoli,  D.  Lazarus,  D.  E.  Mapother,  C.  P.  Slighter,  J.  H. 
Smith,  J.  N.  Snyder. 

Associates:  D.  L.  Dexter,  E.  L.  Goldwasser,  W.  R.  Heller,  R.  E.  Norberg, 
E.  a.  Pearlstein,  L.  M.  Slifkin,  E.  J.  Zimmerman. 

Assistants:  J.  F.  Aschner,  A.  L.  Atkins,  M.  Q.  Barton,  D.  N.  Beshers, 
J.  S.  Blair,  J.  C.  Bowe,  G.  R.  Briggs,  H.  N.  Brown,  J.  C.  Buchta, 
W.  A.  Butler,  H.  G.  Cooper,  C.  D.  Curtis,  Marcia  Doolittle,  D.  B.  Dut- 
ton,  F.  S.  Eby,  p.  D.  Edwards,  C.  R.  Emigh,  R.  D.  Erickson,  P.  C.  Fisher, 
M.  Garber,  F.  H.  Giles,  M.  J.  Glaubman,  R.  F.  Goodrich,  P.  J.  Haigh, 

D.  F.  Holcomb,  I.  W.  Janney,  J.  W.  ^ auffman,  H.  W.  Knoebel,  J.  J. 
Kovaly,  W.  E.  Kreger,  J.  S.  Lawson,  J.  E.  Leiss,  Y-Y  Li,  H.  Lustig, 
C.  A.  Mackliet,  G.  E.  Mader,  J.  H.  Malmberg,  E.  B.  McNeil,  R.  C.  Mil- 
ler, F.  E.  Mills,  H.  J.  Moody,  T.  N.  Morgan,  W.  G.  Moulton,  B.  H.  Mul- 
LER,  R.  NiLsoN,  J.  W.  Osborne,  J.  Ovadia,  F.  S.  Palubinskas,  L.  S. 
Pedrotti,  R.  V.  Peirce,  A.  S.  Penfold,  M.  T.  Pigott,  R.  G.  Pohl,  W.  C. 
Prothe,  a.  G.  Redfield,  R.  A.  Reitz,  M.  E.  Remley,  G.  W.  Rodeback, 

R.    A.    RUBENSTEIN,    D.    SCHIFF,    W.    W.    ScHRIEVER,    F.    J.    ShORE,    S.    SiNGER, 

E.  Sonder,  a.  Sosin,  L.  P.  Stephenson,  R.  F.  Tucker,  AV.  O.  Unruh, 
J.  H.  Wegstein,  S.  Wu. 

Requirements  for  L.A.S.  Students 

Major:  Twenty  hours  in  physics  including  Physics  321,  341,  and  342.  and  excluding 
courses  with  numbers  lower  than  270. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  in  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects,  with  not  less  than  eight 
hours  in  each  if  two  are  chosen:  astronomy,  chemistry,  education,  geology,  mathematics, 
zoology,  or  any  one  branch  of  engineering. 

For  undergraduate  students  taking  adxaiucd  work  or  a  major  in  physics,  the  following 
courses  arc  suggested:  First  year:  1  rigonomctry  and  analviic  geometry.  .Second  vear: 
Phvsics  103,  101,  and  calculus.  Third  year:  Phvsics  281,  321,' 322,  341,  342,  343,  and'360. 
Fourth  year:  Physics  344,  371,  372,  373,  374,  381,  and  382. 

Physics  101  and  102  are  reconnncnded  to  prcmedical,  predental,  and  architecture  stu- 
dents not  specializing  in  physics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  or  engineering. 

The  general  physics  prercfiiiisitc  lor  certain  courses  may  be  satishcd  by  either  Physics 
103  and  104  or  Physics  101  and  102.  1  he  calcidus  prerequisite  may  be  satisfied  either -by 
Mathematics  132  and  142  or  Mathematics  137  and  147. 

Physics  351  and  352  are  reconnncnded  for  students  in  zoology,  physics,  and  chemistry 
who  expect  to  do  advanced  undergraduate  or  graduate  work  in  biophysics  or  biochemistr)^ 
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Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  General  Physics  (Mechanics,  Heat,  and  Sound).  Lectures  with  demonstrations,  recita- 
tions, and  laboratory.  For  students  in  arts  and  sciences,  and  architecture.  I,  II;  5.  Pre- 
requisite: Trigonometry.  Hill,  Paton,  and  others. 

102.  General  Physics  (Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism).  Lectures  with  demonstrations, 
recitations,  and  laboratory.  For  students  in  arts  and  sciences,  and  architecture.  I,  II;  5. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  101.  Paton  and  others. 

103.  General  Physics  (Mechanics,  Heat,  and  Sound).  Lectures  with  demonstrations,  recita- 
tions, and  laboratory.  For  students  in  engineering,  mathematics,  physics,  and  chem- 
istr}'.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Mathematics  132  or  137.  Lazarus,  Snyder, 
and  others. 

104.  General  Physics  (Electricity,  Magnetism,  Light,  and  Modem  Physics).  Lectures  with 
demonstrations,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  For  students  in  engineering,  mathematics, 
physics,  and  chemistry.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Physics  103.  Lazarus,  Snyder,  and  others. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

232.  Physics  of  Music.  Primarily  for  students  majoring  in  music.  Wave  motion;  factors  de- 
termining pitch  and  loudness;  temperament  and  harmony;  interference;  tone  quality, 
harmonic  analysis,  synthesis  of  tones;  evaluation  of  instruments  and  reproducing  de- 
vices; mechanism  of  speech  and  singing;  mechanisms  of  hearing;  pitch  and  loudness 
discrimination;  acoustics  of  rooms  and  halls.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  i/|  unit.  Only  students 
majoring  in  music  or  speech  may  obtain  gi-aduate  credit  for  this  course.  Prerequisite: 
Two  years  of  high  school  mathematics.  Dancoff. 

260.  Elementary  Heat.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Primarily  for  students  in  ceramics.  Tem- 
perature measurement,  specific  heats,  theory  of  heat  transfer,  thermal  stresses.  Ele- 
mentary thermodynamics  as  applied  to  equilibrium  phenomena.  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
General  Physics  and  calculus.  Paton. 

270.  Intermediate  Light.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Emphasis  on  the  needs  of  students  in 
illumination  engineering.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  General  physics  and  calculus.  Raw- 

CLIFFE. 

281.  Intermediate  Atomic  Physics.  Elementary  particles,  radiation,  simple  spectra  and  re- 
lation to  extranuclear  structure,  radioactivity,  nuclear  processes.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
General  physics  and  calculus.  Allen,  Axel. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

321.  Theoretical  Mechanics.  Lectures  and  problems.  Physics  321  and  322  are  fundamental 
to  many  advanced  courses  and  should  be  elected  as  early  as  possible  by  those  intend- 
ing to  specialize  in  physics.  Laws  of  motion,  vectors,  statics,  energy  and  momentum 
principles  for  a  particle  and  for  systems  of  particles,  motion  of  a  particle  under  con- 
stant forces,  plane  motion  of  a  rigid  body,  simple  harmonic  motion  and  resonance, 
impact.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  General  physics  and  calculus.  Becker, 
Slighter. 

322.  Theoretical  Mechanics.  Continuation  of  Physics  321.  Motion  of  a  particle  under  a 
variable  force,  central  field  motion,  accelerated  reference  systems,  motion  of  a  particle 
subject  to  constraints,  rotation  of  a  rigid  body,  dimensions,  vibrating  svstems  and 
normal  coordinates,  generalized  coordinates.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  321.  Becker,  Slighter. 

330.  Sound.  Lectures  and  problems.  Fundamentals  of  wa\e  motion  as  related  to  sound 
and  vibration;  propagation,  reflection,  refraction,  interference,  and  diffraction  of 
sound;  production  and  properties  of  sound  waves  and  musical  tones.  Some  applica- 
tions of  sound  theor)';  musical  instruments,  recording  and  reproduction;  the  ear,  sig- 
naling devices,  and  architectural  acoustics.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Gen- 
eral physics  and  calculus.  Axel. 
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341.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Lectures,  problems,  and  laboratoiy.  This  course  is  funda- 
mental to  advanced  courses  and  should  be  elected  as  early  as  possible  by  those  intend- 
ing to  specialize  in  physics.  Electrostatics,  dielectrics,  D.C.  circuits  and  instruments, 
thermionic  emission.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  General  physics  and  calcu- 
lus; registration  in  Mathematics  341  or  343,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Hanson  and 
others. 

342.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Continuation  of  Physics  341.  Magnetic  fields  due  to  cur- 
rents; self  and  mutual  inductance;  permeable  media,  hysteresis,  paramagnetism,  dia- 
magnetism,  and  ferromagnetism;  motion  of  charges  in  electric  and  magnetic  fields; 
A.C.  circuits,  transmission  lines;  Maxwell's  equations,  electromagnetic  waves,  and  ra- 
diation. II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Physics  341.  Hanson  and  others. 

34;}.  Vacuum  Tube  Circuits.  Lectures,  problems,  and  laboratory.  Elementary  theory  and 
applications  of  vacuum  tubes  as  linear  circuit  elements  in  amplifiers  and  electronic 
instruments.  Emphasis  on  experimental  techniques.  II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Physics  341.  Axel  and  others. 

344.  Vacuum  Tube  Circuits.  Continuation  of  Physics  343.  Electronic  instruments  and 
techniques  used  in  research  in  physics.  Advanced  theory  and  experiments  emphasiz- 
ing the  use  of  vacuum  tubes  as  non-linear  circuit  elements:  multi-vibrators,  blocking 
oscillators,  pulse  generators,  and  amplifiers;  Geiger  counter  circuits,  synchronizing 
and  time-measuring  circuits.  Familiarization  with  instruments  and  techniques  used 
in  research  in  physics.  I;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Physics  343,  or  equivalent. 
Lyman  and  others. 

351.  Biophysics.  Effect  of  light  and  ionizing  radiations  on  living  matter,  including  photo- 
synthesis, phototropism,  and  vision.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  General 
physics  and  calculus;  consent  of  instructor.  B.\rtlett. 

352.  Biophysics.  Continuation  of  Physics  351.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Physics 
351,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Bartlett. 

354.  Biophysics  Laboratory.  Laboratory  experiments  in  optics,  electricity,  and  nuclear 
physics  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  physical  apparatus  and  tech- 
niques useful  in  biophysics.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  General  physics  and 
calculus;  consent  of  instructor.  Rawcliffe. 

360.  Heat.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Definition  and  measurement  of  thermodvnamic  func- 
tions such  as  temperature,  entropy,  enthalpy,  etc.;  heat  conversion  and  transfer;  equi- 
librium and  cyclic  phenomena;  thermal  radiation;  energy  exchanges  at  very  low  and 
very  high  temperatures.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit;  2  hours,  or  i/^  unit  for  students  who 
have  credit  for  Physics  260.  Prerequisite:  General  physics  and  calculus.  Maurer. 

362.  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases.  A  lecture  and  problem  course  presenting  the  theory  of  gases 
and  treating  such  topics  as  the  distribution  law,  viscosity,  diffusion,  thermal  conduc- 
tion, thermodynamic  properties,  and  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  statistical 
method.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  General  physics  and  calculus.  Maurer. 

371.  Light.  Lectures.  Geometrical  optics  with  emphasis  on  application  to  instruments,  in- 
terference, and  diffraction.  I;  2  hours,  or  14  unit.  Prerequisite:  General  physics  and 
calculus.  Almy. 

372.  Light.  Continuation  of  Physics  371.  Electromagnetic  character  of  light.  Maxwell's 
equations,  theory  of  reflection  and  refraction,  polarization,  double  refraction,  crystal 
optics,  dispersion,  scattering,  optical  properties  of  metals.  II;  2  hours,  or  i/,  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  371.  Almy. 

373.  Light  Laboratory.  To  accompany  Physics  371.  I;  2  hours,  or  i/4  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Registration  in  Physics  371.  Almy  and  others. 

374.  Light  Laboratory.  Continuation  of  Physics  373.  To  accompany  Physics  372.  II;  2 
hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Physics  372.  Almy  and  others. 

381.  Atomic  Physics.  A  lecture  and  problem  course  presenting  our  modern  knowledge  of 
the  several  physical  constants  and  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  atoms  and  atomic 
spectra,  molecules  and  molecular  spectra,  electrons,  light  quanta,  the  photoelectric 
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effect,  and  the  Compton  effect.  I;  3  hours,  or   1   unit.  Prerequisite:  General  physics 
and  calcuhis.  Krugfr. 

382.  Radioactivity  and  Nuclear  Physics.  A  lecture  and  problem  course  presenting  our 
modern  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  nuclear  particles,  natural  and  artificial  radio- 
activity, laboratory  equipment  for  producing  and  studying  high  energy  particles, 
nuclear  disintegrations,  the  interaction  of  nuclear  particles  with  each  other  and  with 
matter,  cosmic  rays,  and  the  application  of  nuclear  phenomena  to  some  practical 
problems.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Physics  381.  Krucer. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Professors:  R.  E.  Johnson  (Head  of  Department),  K.  J.  Franklin  (Visiting), 

C.  L.   Prosslr,  F.  R.  Stf.cgerda. 
Associate   Professors:   H.   L.    Quasti,er,   A.    B.   Taylor. 
Assistant  Professors:  W.  P.  Elhardt,  F.  Sargent,  V.  J.  Wulff. 
Instructors:  J.  D.  Anderson,  Ruth  1 .  Krouse,  S.  G.  Stolpe,  G.  C.  Wickwire. 
Assistants:  D.  Beyer,  W.  A.  Boyd,  C.  C.  Capp,  J.  V.  Catalano,  A.  S.  Ling, 

C.  E.   Melton,   A.   Pandazi,   P.   B.   Phinney,  J.    Praglin,   N.  J.  Sidfrius, 

V.  J.  Wilson,  J.  W.  Yusken. 

Requirements  for  L.A.S.  Students 

Major:  Twenty  hours  in  animal  physiology,  of  which  ten  or  more  must  be  from  depart- 
mental courses  in  the  advanced  group.  In  addition,  the  student's  program  must  include  one 
.semester  each  of  vertebrate  embryology,  organic  chemisti-y  and  physical  chemistry  (either 
Chemistry  247  or  Chemistry  240  and  241),  and  two  semesters  of  general  physics.  Calculus  is 
recommended  strongly. 

The  following  courses  may  be  counted  toward  the  twenty  required  hours:  Physiology 
105,  Physiological  Anatomy;  Animal  Nutrition  301,  Introduction  to  Animal  Nutrition;  Bio- 
logical Sciences  332,  Photobiology;  Chemistry  350,  Biochemistry;  Entomology  323  and  321, 
Insect  Physiology. 

Minors:  A  total  of  twenty  hours  in  one  or  two  of  the  following:  bacteriology,  botany, 
chemistry,  entomology,  mathematics,  physics,  zoology.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in 
each  field  if  two  are  chosen. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

Note:  Division  of  General  Studies  131  and  132  may  be  substituted  for  a  semester  of 
physiology  in  satisfying  prerequisites. 

103.  Introduction  to  Human  Physiology.  1  he  functioning  of  the  human  body  as  a  whole, 
and  the  interrelations  of  various  organs  and  systems.  When  this  course  is  followed 
by  Psychology  103,  the  general  education  requirements  in  biological  sciences  are  ful- 
filled. (Note:  This  course  replaces  Physiology  100,  101,  102,  110,  and  111  and  meets 
curricular  requirements  for  students  in  home  economics,  speech,  nursing,  and  engi- 
neering.) Lectures,  discussion,  demonstration,  and  laboratory.  I,  II;  4.  Students  with 
95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  Physiology  104,  105,  or  134.  Krouse,  Taylor. 

104.  Physiological  Anatomy.  Physiology  and  anatomy  of  the  bony  structures,  ligaments, 
and  muscles  of  the  human  body.  I;  5.  Elhardt. 

105.  Physiological  Anatomy.  Physiology  and  anatomy  of  the  human  body.  Topics  covered 
include:  ner\'ous  system;  respiration;  circulation;  digestion;  diets,  metabolism,  and 
vitamins;  endocrinology;  and  reproduction.  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  101,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Elhardt. 

106.  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  and  Special  Senses.  For  students  in  speech  correc- 
tion and  teaching  of  the  hard  of  hearing.  I  or  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  stand- 
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ing;  four  hours  of  physiology,  zoology,  or  general  biology,  including  two  hours  ( 
laboratory  work  each  week.  ^Vickwirk. 

134.  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  A  study  of  the  essentials  of  anatomy  and  phvsiolog 
with  special  reference  to  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems.  For  students  of  occup; 
tional  therapy  and  nursing.  I;  5.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  101,  or  consent  of  instructo 

VVlCKWIRF. 

Courses   for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

208.  Individual  Topics.  I;  3  to  5.  Prerecjuisite:  Fifteen  hours  of  phys^ologv;  senior  stanc 
ing.  Staff. 

209.  Individual  Topics.  II;  3  to  5.  Prerequisite:  Fifteen  hours  of  physiology;  senior  stanc 
ing.  Staff. 

235.  Kinesiology.  A  study  of  the  mechanics  and  motion  of  the  human  body  emphasizin 
abnormal  conditions  and  with  special  relation  to  reeducation  of  muscle  groups.  II;  ' 
Prerequisite:  Physiology  134.  Wickwire. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

306.  Advanced  Mammalian  Physiology.  The  significance  of  muscle,  nerve,  blood,  and  circi 
lation  in  mammalian  physiology.  I;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Courses  totalin 
twenty  hours  in  chemistry,  animal  biology,  or  both,  beyond  the  introductory  fresi 
man  courses;  consent  of  instructor.  Stegcf.rda.  Stolpe,  Wulff. 

307.  Advanced  Mammalian  Physiology.  The  significance  of  respiration,  digestion,  metabc 
lism,  excretion,  temperature  regulation,  and  hormones  in  mammalian  physiology.  II 
5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Courses  totaling  twenty  hours  in  chemistry,  anima 
biology,  or  both,  beyond  the  introductory  freshman  courses;  consent  of  instructoi 
Steggerda,  Stople,  Wulff. 

331.  Physicochemical  Biology.  Part  I:  Radiobiology.  Same  as  Biological  Science  331  an( 
Botany  331.  Action  of  ionizing  radiations  on  living  organisms.  I;  5  hours,  or  1  unil 
Prerequisite:   One  year  each  of  biology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics. 

Physicochemical  Biology.  Part  III:  Electrobiology.  Same  as  Biological  Science  333  anr 
Botany  333.  Electrobiology,  potentials  produced  by  and  effects  of  potentials  upon  liv 
ing  organisms.  Lectures,  student  reports,  and  demonstrations.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  3/ 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  in  biologv,  four  hours  in  physical  chemistry,  ten  hour 
in  physics.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Pro.sser. 
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361.  Comparative  Physiology.  Same  as  Zoology  361.  A  comparison  of  the  general  physiolog-. 
of  different  groups  of  animals.  I;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing 
three  semesters  of  animal  biology,  two  semesters  of  chemistry.  Anderson,  Prosser. 

362.  Cellular  Physiology.  Same  as  Zoology  362.  A  physicochemical  analysis  of  biologica 
functions  common  to  most  living  cells.  II;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senio 
standing;  two  semesters  each  of  biology  and  general  physics;  three  semesters  of  chem 
istry.  Anderson,  Prosser. 

Endocrinology.  Same  as  Zoology  363.  The  glands  of  internal  secretion  with  specia 
reference  to  the  vertebrates.  I;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  semester  of  ele 
mentary  zoology  or  physiology;  Zoology  334,  or  organic  chemistry;  senior  standing 
Hall. 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

Professors:  H.  W.  Anderson,  B.  Koehler,  M.  B.  Linford. 

Associate  Professors:  W.  M.  Bevfr  (Chairman  of  Plant  Pathology  Committee), 

M.  B.  Linn,  D.  Poweil,  L.  Shanor,  H.  H.  Tiiornberrv.  F.  F.  Weinard. 
Assistant   Professors:  J.   W.  Gerdemann,  D.  Gottlieb. 
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Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Botany  372.  General  Mycology.  Structure,  classification,  and  identification  of  fungi,  includ- 
ing those  of  economic  importance.  II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of 
botany,  bacteriology,  entomology,  or  zoology;  senior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Shanor. 

307.  Fruit  Diseases.  Same  as  Botany  307  and  Horticulture  307.  Symptomatology,  control 
measures.  Laboratory  and  field  studies  of  representative  diseases.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/^ 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathology  317  or  Botany  372.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in 
alternate  years.  Anderson. 

308.  Vegetable  and  Canning  Crops  Diseases.  Same  as  Botany  308  and  Horticulture  308. 
Symptomatology,  control  measures.  Laboratory  and  field  studies  of  representative  dis- 
eases. II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathology  317,  or  Botany  372.  Offered 
in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Linn. 

317.  Plant  Pathology.  Same  as  Agronomy  317,  Botany  317,  and  Horticulture  317.  Causes, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  plant  diseases.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  One 
year  of  plant  science  including  Botany  100.  Linford. 

377.  Diseases  of  Field  Crops.  Same  as  Agronomy  377  and  Botany  377.  A  study  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  major  field  crop  diseases,  life  histories  of  causal  organisms,  and  methods 
of  control.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/,  unit.  Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathology  317  or  Agronomy  121. 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Bever,  Gerdemann. 

379.  Research  Methods  in  Plant  Pathology.  Same  as  Agronomy  379,  Botany  379,  and  Hor- 
ticulture 379.  Lectures  and  laboiatory  work  on  the  techniques  for  identification  of 
plant  diseases  and  their  causal  agents;  for  evaluation  of  plant  protectants;  for  the 
study  of  the  physiology  of  parasitism,  and  methods  for  planning  research  projects, 
evaluating  data,  and  preparation  of  manuscripts  for  publication.  I;  3  hours,  or  I/2 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathology  317;  senior  standing.  Gerdemann,  Gottlieb, 
Thorn  BERRY. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professors:  C.  M.  Kneier  (Chainnan  of  Department),  C.  A.  Berdahl, 
R.  Dangerfield,  L.  L.  Durisch  (Visiting),  J.  M.  Mathews,  C.  F.  Snider, 
F.  G.  Wilson. 

Associate  Professors:  C.  B.  Hagan,  V.  Jobst,  E.  G.  Lewis. 

Assistant  Professors:  M.  Edelman,  N.  F.  Garvey,  G.  Manner,  P.  Monvpenny. 

Instructors:  J.  A.  Ranney,  R.  E.  Scott. 

Assistants:  S.  F.  Jaenke,  D.  B.  Johnson,  D.  T.  Kenney,  J.  N.  Murray, 
E.  E.  Roady,  W.  C.  Wimbfrly. 


I 


Requirements  for  L.A.S.  Students 

Major:  Twenty  hours  from  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Political  Science.  A 
major  may  include  three  hours  of  constitutional  histoi-y  (History  345,  346,  369,  or  370). 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  selected  from  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects:  economics, 
education,  history,  law,  library  science,  philosophy,  social  welfare  administration,  and 
sociology  and  anthropology.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject,  if  two  are 
chosen.  The  curriculum  in  international  affairs  or  that  in  Latin  American  studies  or  in 
medieval  civilization  will  be  accepted  as  a  minor. 

Couises  150  and  151  give  a  general  survey  of  national,  state,  and  local  government  in 
the  United  States.  Undergraduates  beginning  the  study  of  political  science  are  advised  to 
take,  first,  courses  150  and  151,  and  those  planning  for  advanced  work  should  take  those 
courses  in  the  sophomore  year. 
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Courses   for   Undergraduates 

I 

101.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Government.  Origins  and  development  of  goveinmenf. 
ilie  individual  and  society;  theories  as  to  the  purposes  of  government;  forms  of  gov- 
ernment; problems  of  government  organization  and  administration;  constitutions  and 
constitution  making;  the  legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial  process;  present  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  popular  control,  governmental  power,  liberty,  business,  agricul- 
ture, labor,  general  welfare,  national  defense,  finance,  foreign  relations.  I;  4.  Designed, 
with  Political  Science  102,  to  satisfy  the  general  education  requirement  in  social  sci- 
ence. Neither  semester  may  be  taken  separately.  Students  may  not  receive  credit  for 
both  Political  Science  101  and  102,  and  151  or  391.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 
Rannev. 

102.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Government.  Origins  and  development  of  government; 
the  individual  and  society;  theories  as  to  the  purposes  of  government;  forms  of  go\- 
ernment;  problems  of  government  organization  and  administration;  constitutions  and 
constitution  making;  the  legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial  process;  present 
problems  with  respect  to  popidar  control,  governmental  power,  liberty,  business,  ag- 
riculture, labor,  general  welfare,  national  defense,  finance,  foreign  relations.  II;  4. 
Designed,  with  Political  Science  101,  to  satisfy  the  general  education  requirement  in 
social  science.  Neither  semester  may  be  taken  separately.  Students  may  not  receive 
credit  for  both  Political  Science  101  and  102,  and  151  or  391.  Prerequisite:  Political 
Science  IOI.Rannev. 

110.  Government  in  Illinois.  Primarily  for  students  who  do  not  take  Political  Science  150 
or  151.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Snider. 

150.  American  Government:  Organization  and  Powers.  Historical  development  and  organ- 
ization of  national,  state,  and  local  governments;  the  federal  system;  national  and 
state  constitutions;  civil  and  political  rights;  party  .system;  nature,  structure,  powers, 
and  procedure  of  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  departments  in  state  and  nation. 
I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Edelman,  Garvey,  Jaenke,  Jobst  (in 
charge),  Johnson,  Kenney,  Kneier,  Lewis,  Mathews,  Mo.nypenny,  Murray,  Ranney, 
RoADY,  Scott,  Svvanson,  Wilson,  Wimberly. 

151.  American  Government:  Functions.  Functions  of  national,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments; foreign  relations  and  national  defense;  taxation  and  finance;  law  enforcement; 
police  power;  regulation  of  commerce,  communications,  and  business;  promotion  of 
social  and  economic  welfare;  current  problems.  I,  11;  3.  Students  may  not  receive  credit 
for  both  Political  Science  151,  and  101  and  102.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing; 
Political  Science  150,  or  consent  of  department.  Hagan,  Jobst  (in  charge),  Lewis, 
Manner,  Monypenny,  Snider. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

262.  Politics  and  Administration.  An  introduction  to  the  problem  of  securing  popular 
control  of  the  administrative  function  of  government.  Popular  control  of  administra- 
tive agencies  through  the  executive  and  legislative  branches,  and  influence  of  admin- 
istrative agencies  in  the  formation  and  adoption  of  governmental  policy.  I  or  II:  3 
hours.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  150. 

291.  Thesis  and  Honors  Course.  1;  2  to  5.  Open  only  to  seniors  whose  major  is  political 
science  and  who  have  a  general  University  average  of  at  least  4.0.  Staff. 

292.  Thesis  and  Honors  Course.  II;  2  to  5.  Open  only  to  seniors  whose  major  is  political 
science  and  who  have  a  general  University  average  of  at  least  4.0.  Staff. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

305.  Municipal  Government.  Growth  of  cities;  their  legal  status;  municipal  politics  and 
organization  in  the  United  States.  I;  3  hours,  or  y^  'o  1  unit.  Kneier. 

306.  Municipal  Problems.  Municipal  administration  in  the  United  States;  administrative 
organization;    personnel    problems;    financial    problems;    city   planning  and   housing: 
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police  and  fire  administration;  public  health;  public  utilities.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  ^^  ^ 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Seinior  standing,  or  junior  standing  with  Political  Science  305, 
or  Economics  102  and  103,  or  six  hours  of  political  science.  Knf.ier. 

310.  Rural  Local  Government.  Development  of  local  government  in  rural  America; 
state-local  relationships;  legal  status  of  local  units;  organization  and  functions  of 
counties,  townships,  school  districts,  and  special-purpose  districts;  rural  politics  and 
elections;  local  finance;  problems  of  reorganization.  II;  3  hours,  or  V^  to  1  unit. 
Snider. 

312.  Advanced  State  Government.  Relations  of  the  state  with  national,  other  state,  and 
local  governments;  the  state  constitution  and  problems  of  revision;  methods  of  popu- 
lar control;  nature,  structure,  powers,  functions,  and  procedure  of  legislative,  execu- 
tive, judicial,  and  administrative  organs  of  state  government.  II;  2  hours,  or  i^  to  1 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  150,  or  equivalent.  Mathews. 

315.  Legislatures  and  Legislation.  The  legislative  function  in  government;  structure  and 
organization  of  American  legislatures,  national,  state,  and  local;  party  organization  in 
legislatures;  legislative  procedure;  pressure  groups  and  lobbying;  relation  of  legisla- 
ture to  other  branches  of  government;  problems  of  legislative  reorganization.  I;  3 
hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  with  six  hours  of  political  science. 

321.  Government  and  the  Economic  Order.  A  survey  of  public  policies  of  national  and 
state  governments  regulating  economic  activity;  transportation,  electrical  utilities, 
communications,  anti-monopoly,  agriculture,  level  of  economic  activity.  I;  3  hours,  or 
Yz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Any  two  courses  in  political  science  or  a  combination  of 
political  science  and  economics.  Hagan. 

325.  Political  Parties;  Historical  Development  and  Issues.  Nature  of  American  party 
system;  historical  development  of  parties  and  issues;  third  or  minor  parties  and 
their  role.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  i/i  to  1  unit.  Berdahl. 

326.  Political  Parties:  Organization  and  Methods.  Organization  and  operation  of  the 
American  party  system;  relations  between  national,  state,  and  local  organizations;  state 
and  national  committees;  the  convention  system;  the  primary;  campaign  methods  and 
finance.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  to  1  unit.  Berdahi.. 

331.  British  Government.  Natine  of  the  British  constitution;  the  crown,  ministry,  and 
cabinet;  Parliament  and  elections;  the  party  system;  law  and  the  courts;  local  go\- 
ernment;  the  British  Commonwealth.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  i/4  to  1  unit.  Lewis. 

336.  Continental  European  Governments  and  Politics.  An  analysis  of  the  major  political 
systems  of  continental  Europe;  constitutional  and  legal  structures  of  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Spain;  factors  in  the  struggle  for  power;  political 
and  social  movements  as  they  affect  the  European  scene;  relation  of  political  to 
economic,  religious,  and  social  institutions  in  Europe.  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  to  1  unit. 
Lewis. 

342.  Government  and  Politics  in  Latin  America.  A  survey  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  Latin  American  political  institutions;  systems  of  government;  public  administrative 
systems;  party  government;  international  policies  of  Latin  American  governments. 
I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  i/4  to  1  unit.  Scott. 

343.  International  Relations  of  Latin  America.  Latin  .American  position  and  objectives 
in  international  affairs,  with  emphasis  on  the  Latin  American  viewpoint;  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy;  the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  the  United  Nations;  recent  relations  of  specific  nations.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  i/,  to  1 
unit.  Scott. 

345.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Democratic  Government.  Theories  of  the  nature  and  condi- 
tions of  democracy;  contemporary  democratic  institutions  compared  and  analyzed. 
I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  150.  Ranney. 

351.  American  Constitutional  System.  Judicial  interpretation  of  constitution;  separation  of 
governmental  powers;  relation  of  state  and  national  governments;  control  of  inter- 
state commerce;  jurisdiction  of  courts.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  I  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Political  Science  150.  Mathews. 
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354.  The  Constitution  and  Industrial  Legislation.  Scope  of  national  regulatory  power; 
commerte  clause,  taxing  power;  spending  power;  scope  of  state  regulatory  power; 
police  power  and  due  process  limitations.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Any  two  courses  in  political  science,  or  a  combination  of  political  science  and 
economics.  Hacan. 

356.  Administrative  Law  in  the  United  States.  A  study  of  the  powers  of  administration, 
of  the  legal  requirements  for  and  the  limits  on  the  exercise  of  such  powers,  of  the 
internal  and  external  means  of  safeguarding  individual  rights,  and  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  responsibility  of  administrative  oHicers  both  politically  and  legally.  II; 
3  hours,  or  i/o  ^^  '  unit.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  305,  351,  354,  or  361  (any 
one),  or  consent  of  instructor.  Monypenny. 

3.59.  Jurisprudence.  Nature  and  sources  of  law;  law  and  the  state;  law  and  justice;  evolu- 
tion, arrangement  and  subject  matter  of  law.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  '/2  to  1  unit. 
Prerequisite.  Political  Science  150,  or  equivalent.  Manner. 

361.  Introduction  to  Public  Administration.  Development  of  administrative  organization; 
administration  and  the  executi\e,  legislature,  and  judiciary;  principles  of  organiza- 
tion, including  line  and  staff  relationships;  the  staff  services  of  finance  and  personnel; 
formal  and  informal  control.  I;  3  hours,  or  1/2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite;  Political 
Science  150.  Monyi'enny. 

364.  National  Administration.  Creation  and  development  of  the  national  administrative 
organization;  the  executive  departments;  regulatory,  service,  and  staff  agencies;  spe- 
cial organization  for  emergency  and  war  efforts  at  reorganization  and  coordination. 
I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  political  science,  including 
either  Political  Science  150  or  151.  Bradley. 

365.  Theory  and  Administration  of  Federal  Labor  Law.  Same  as  Labor  and  Industrial 
Relations  365.  Critical  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  group  pressures  on 
government  and  public  policy  affecting  labor;  role  of  administration  in  formation  of 
policy;  problems  and  experience  of  federal  agencies  operating  in  the  labor  fields. 
I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  to  ^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  150.  Edelman. 

368.  Public  Personnel  Administration.  Same  as  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  368.  .\n 
analysis  of  personnel  management  in  government.  Recruitment  and  selection,  job 
and  salary  classification,  work  standards,  training,  and  the  role  of  labor  and  profes- 
sional organizations  in  the  public  services  considered  in  the  light  of  current  theory 
and  practice.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  361,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Durisch. 

371.  International  Organization.  General  development  and  basic  principles  of  world 
organization;  principles,  structure,  methods,  and  actual  operation  of  international  gov- 
ernmental institutions;  special  attention  to  the  League  of  Nations,  the  I'nited  Na- 
tions, and  related  agencies.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Berdahi.. 

372.  International  Organization.  The  problem  of  war  and  security;  pacific  settlement  of 
disputes;  the  functioning  of  the  United  Nations  and  other  international  agencies  in 
respect  to  economic  and  social  problems.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  to  1  unit.  BEROAtn.. 

373.  International  Administration.  International  administrative  agencies:  international 
luiions  and  other  agencies  for  functional  piu'ijoses;  organization,  proccdiue.  and  per- 
sonnel of  international  secretariats;  budgets  and  financial  administration;  inter- 
tcrnational  territory;  mandates  and  trusteeships.  1  or  II;  2  hours,  or  Vo  to  1  luiit. 
Prerequisite:  Political  Science  371  or  372,  or  equivalent.  Bkrdaiii  . 

381.  American  Foreign  Relations.  Participation  in  international  affairs;  presidential 
initiative;  development  and  organization  of  the  Department  of  State;  diplomatic 
intercourse;  consular  service;  trealv  making  pow-er;  development  of  foreign  policy. 
I  or  II;  2  hours,  or  \/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  with  six  hours  of 
political  science.  Dancerfield. 

382.  Contemporary  American  Foreign  Policies.  Study  of  the  major  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions (urrcntly  (onfioiuing  the  llnitcd  Slates  government— analysis  of  backgroimd, 
principal  issues,  alternative  actions;  formulation  of  policies.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  i/> 
to  1   unit.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  381,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Dangerfieid. 
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384.  International  Relations.  An  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  national  state  system, 
of  the  forces  affecting  international  relations,  of  the  sources  of  conflicts  in  inter- 
national politics,  and  of  their  solution  by  power  politics  or  by  international  coopera- 
tion. I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  to  1  unit.  Manner. 

385.  International  Law.  Nature,  sources,  and  development  of  international  law;  rights  and 
duties  of  states;  law  of  peace  and  war.  I;  3  hours,  or  V2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing,  or  junior  standing  with  six  hours  of  political  science.  Jobst. 

386.  International  Law.  Continuation  of  Political  Science  385.  Nature,  sources,  and  de- 
velopment of  international  law;  rights  and  duties  of  states;  law  of  peace  and  war. 
II;  3  hours,  or  I/2  to  1  unit.  Pierequisite:  Political  Science  385,  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Jobst. 

391.  Principles  of  Political  Science.  A  survey  and  analysis  of  the  modern  state;  methods 
of  study  in  political  science;  sovereignty  and  the  legal  nature  of  the  state;  forces  and 
interests  in  politics;  forms  of  government;  the  nature  of  democracy  and  international 
society.  I;  3  hours,  or  V2  to  1  unit.  Students  may  not  receive  credit  for  both  Political 
Science  101  and  102,  and  151  or  391.  Wilson. 

393.  History  of  Political  Theory.  A  survey  of  the  major  trends  and  issues  in  European 
political  thought  from  ancient  times  to  1850.  Greek  and  Roman  theories  of  politics; 
the  development  of  Christian  political  thought  and  the  Middle  Ages;  political  theory 
during  Renaissance,  Reformation,  and  the  Counter  Reformation;  early  modern 
absolutism,  the  emergence  of  constitutional  government,  and  the  theory  of  democracy; 
the  Enlightenment,  European  liberalism,  conservatism,  Utopianism,  and  pre-Marxian 
socialism.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  Vi  to  1  unit.  Wilson. 

396.  Contemporary  Political  Theory.  Major  tendencies  in  Western  political  theory  since 
1850;  conservatism  and  constitutionalism;  the  religious  interpretation  of  the  state 
and  economic  institutions;  Marxism,  socialism,  and  communism;  antidemocratic 
thought  and  totalitarian  regimes.  II;  3  hours,  or  V2  to  1  unit.  Wilson. 

397.  American  Political  Theory.  A  survey  of  American  political  thought  from  colonial 
times  to  the  present.  I;  3  hours,  or  1/2  to  1  unit.  Wilson. 

PORTUGUESE 
(See  Spanish  and  Italian) 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Professors:  L.  H.  Lanier  (Head  of  Department),  R.  B.  Cattell,  G.  D.  Higgin- 

SON,   C.   M.   LouTTiT,   L.  L.   McQuiTTV,  O.   H.   Mowrer,  L.   I.  O'Kelly, 

E.  Ross,  R.  Stagner,  H.  Woodrow,  P.  T.  Young. 
Associate   Professors:  Janet  S.   Blakeslee,   R.   M.   Collier,  W.   M.   Gilbert, 

T.  W.  Harrell,  L.  a.  Hellmer,  A.  L.  Irion,  W.  G.  McAllister,  C.  E. 

Osgood,   A.   C.   Williams. 
Assistant  Professors:  Gertrude  L.  Bates,  R.  Elizabeth  Brown,  J.  B.  Cohen, 

S.  S.  DuBiN,  T.  N.  EwiNG,  W.  A.  Gibson,  D.  A.  Gordon,  H.  A.  Grace, 

G.   R.   Grice,   Leota  L.  Janke,  Alice   K.  Jonietz,   R.   P.  Larsen,   P.   V. 

Marchetti,  W.  G.  Mathenv,  D.  S.  Pomeroy  (on  leave),  G.  J.  Wischner. 
Instructors:  Kathryn  G.  Hansen,  Martha  Heaton. 
Assistants:  Esther  E.  Gould,  L.  M.  Gustafson,  C.  O.  Hopkins,  J.  W.  Kling, 

J.  D.  Lyons,  J.  E.  Nygaard,  R.  B.  Shatel,  L.  J.  Sherman,  J.  R.  Skeen, 

R.  G.  Stewart,  A.  L.  Strand,  P.  W.  Wenig. 

Requirements  for  L.A.S.  Students 

Major:  Twenty  hours  from  courses  offered  bv  the  Department  of  Psychology,  exclud- 
ing Psychology  100,  103,  and  105. 
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Minors:    Iweiity  hours  chosen  fr<jm  not  more  than  two  of  the  following  subjects:  eco- 
nomics, curriculum   in  international  affairs,  education,  mathematics,  philosophy,  physiol- 
ogy,  political  science,  social  welfare  administration,  socif)logv,  and  zoology.  At  least  eight, 
hours  must  he  taken  in  each,  if  two  are  chosen.  ' 

Students  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work  in  psychology  shoidd  take  a  laboratory  course 
in  experimental  psychology  and  a  course  in  statistics.  It  is  recommended  also  that  they 
take  courses  in  the  natural  sciences,  in  the  social  sciences,  and  especially  in  mathematics. 
Intensive  concentration  in  psychology  is  undesirable  for  the  prospective  graduate  student. 
The  studv  of  French  and  German  is  strongly  recommended. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

KM).  Introduction  to  Psychology.  Introductory  analysis  and  description  of  hiunan  be- 
ha\  ior  with  special  reference  to  observation,  learning,  memorv,  thinking,  emotional 
life,  and  personality  development.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  upon  psychological 
principles  as  they  relate  to  daily  life  and  everyday  problems.  Not  open  to  students 
electing  Psychology  103  or  105  and  106.  I,  II;  4.  Prerecjuisite:  .Sophomore  standing. 
Irion,  Marchetti,  Mc Ai.uster,  and  others. 

10.3.  Human  Behavior.  .\  comprehensive  introduction  to  facts,  principles,  and  applica- 
tions of  psychology.  Together  with  Physiology  103,  this  course  forms  an  eight-hour 
sequence  satisfying  the  general  education  requirements  in  biological  sciences.  Not 
open  to  students  electing  Psychology  100  or  10.5.  I,  II:  4.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  103. 
Gordon  and  others. 

10.5.  Human  Nature.  Biological  and  .social  determinants  of  hiniian  nature;  development 
of  personality;  facts,  principles,  and  applications  of  modern  psychology.  The  first 
half  of  an  eight-hour  sequence  satisfying  the  general  education  requirement  in  the 
Division  of  Social  Sciences.  Not  open  to  students  electing  Psychology  100  or  103.  I;  4. 
Young  and  others. 

106.  Human  Nature.  Biological  and  social  determinants  of  hiunan  nature:  development  of 
personality;  facts,  principles,  and  applications  of  modern  psychology,'.  The  second  half 
of  an  eight-hour  sequence  satisfying  the  general  education  requirement  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Social  Sciences.  Not  open  to  students  electing  Psychology  100  or  103.  II;  4. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  Young  and  others. 

1.30.  Experimental  Psychology.  Employment  and  understanding  of  experimental  methods 
in  psychology.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Psychology  100,  103,  or 
106.  Cohen,  Higginson,  and  others. 

135.  Statistical  Methods  in  Psychology.  Application  of  elementary  statistical  methods  to 
psychological  data.  No  credit  for  this  course  will  be  given  to  students  who  receive 
credit  for  Eccmomics  170  or  Mathematics  161.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  100, 
103,  or  106.  Cohen,  Gibson,  Woodrovv. 

145.  Industrial  Psychology.  Psychology  of  industrial  work  and  management-employee  re- 
lationships. I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  P.sychology  100,  103,  or  106;  credit  or  registration  in 
a  course  in  statistics.  Dibin.  Marciiftti. 

1.50.  Personality  and  Social  Behavior.  An  introduction  to  the  studv  of  personality  in  re- 
lationship to  the  social  environment.  .Application  of  psychological  principles  to  social 
problems.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  100  or  103.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
had  Psychology  105  and  106. 

183.  Psychology  of  Adju.stment.  .\n  introductory  studv  of  inoiivational  and  interpersonal 
relationships,  with  special  emphasis  upon  frustration,  conflict,  and  adjustment 
mechanisms.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite;  Psychology  100,  103,  or  106.  Coi.Lii  r. 

Courses   for  Advanced    Undergraduates 

216.  Child  Psychology.  .\  study  of  the  psychological  development  of  the  child.  I,  11;  3. 
Prerequisite:    Psychology    100,    103.   or    106.    Brown,  Gorikin,   Hfaion,   Wischnfr. 
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220.  Fields  of  Psychology.  A  functional  approach  to  man's  psychological  development  and 
his  institutionalization;  the  role  of  psychology  in  society,  industry,  law,  education, 
and  medicine.  I,  II;  4.  Higoinson. 

246.  Engineering  Psychology.  The  use  of  psychological  data  and  methods  of  research  with 
respect  to  problems  of  equipment  design  and  man-machine  relations.  I,  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite:   Psychology  100  or  103,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Matheny. 

250.     Psychology  of  Personality.  Methods  of  investigating  personality;  biological  factors  in 

personality;   the  learning  process  and  motivation  as  related  to  the  development  of 

personality;   the  structure  of  personality.  I,  II;   3.  Prerequisite:  Psychology    100  and 
150,  or  Psychology  105  and  106. 

255.  Social  Psychology.  The  systematic  study  of  the  social  behavior  of  the  individual  and 
the  group.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  social  perception,  motivation,  and  learn- 
ing; attitudes  and  values;  the  development  and  dynamics  of  social  groups;  interac- 
tion among  groups.  1,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Psychologv  100  and  150,  or  Psychology  105 
and  106. 

290.  Introduction  to  Psychological  Tests  and  Measurement.  Basic  concepts  of  psychological 
measurement;  characteristics  of  a  good  test;  interpretation  of  test  lesults.  Introduc- 
tion to  tests  of  intelligence,  special  abilities,  aptitudes,  achievement,  personality, 
and  interests.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  100,  103,  or  106;  a  course  in  statistics. 
Gibson,  Marchetii. 

291.  Honors  Course.  For  major  students  and  candidates  for  honors.  I;  2.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing:  consent  of  instructor.  Grace. 

292.  Honors  Course.  For  major  students  and  candidates  for  honors.  II;  2.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing:  consent  of  instructor.  Grace. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

311.  Physiological  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  physiological  basis  of  behavior,  including 
sensory  processes,  motivation,  emotion,  learning,  and  intelligence.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or 
i/o  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  psychology;  physiology  103  or  106,  or  Zoology 
101. 

326.  Motivation  and  Emotion.  The  nature  and  development  of  emotion,  attitude,  motive, 
and  the  role  of  these  processes  in  social  adjustment.  I  or  II:  3  hours,  or  1/2  to  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  psychology.  Young. 

330.  Advanced  Experimental  Psychology.  A  survey  of  experimental  techniques  and  sub- 
ject matter  in  the  fields  of  psychophysics  and  measurement,  sensory  processes,  atten- 
tion and  perception,  motivation  and  emotion,  learning  and  memory,  motor  activity. 
Lectures  and  laboratory.  1,  II;  4  hours,  or  Y2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  100, 
103,  or  106:  a  course  in  statistics. 

338.  Abnormal  Psychology.  An  introduction  for  preprofessional  students  to  the  psychologi- 
cal aspects  of  the  behavior  disorders,  including  study  of  the  insanities,  psychoneuroses, 
mental  deficiencies,  and  other  conditions.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vi  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Six  hours  of  psychology;  junior  standing  except  for  those  in  the  premedical  cur- 
riculum who  may  take  the  course  as  second  semester  sophomores  with  four  hours  of 
psychology.  Irion. 

.345.  Comparative  Psychology.  Animal  behavior  with  particular  reference  to  the  behavior  of 
vertebrates.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  Y2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  credit  in  psychol- 
ogy, or  Psychology  100,  103,  or  106,  and  one  course  in  zoology.  McAllister. 

.348.  The  Psychology  of  Learning.  A  survey  of  the  basic  facts  and  theories  of  the  learning 
process.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  psychologv.  Grice. 

353.  Psychology  of  International  Relations.  Psychological  insights  into  the  problems  of 
international  relations:  nationalism,  war  and  peace,  international  conferences.  Indi- 
vidual differences  due  to  nationality  differences  and  the  problems  raised  by  inter- 
national contacts.  II;  3  hours,  or  V2  to  1   imit.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  100  and  any 
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one  of  the  following:  Psychology  150,  Sociology  110,  212,  or  Anthropology  260;  and,  in 
addition,  three  hours  of  advanced  courses  in  the  international  affairs  curriculum. 
Foreign  students  by  consent  of  instructor.  Grace. 

357.  Psychology  of  Industrial  Confiict.  .Same  as  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  357.  An 
analysis,  in  terms  of  the  behavior  of  individuals,  of  the  causes  and  possible  solutions 
of  industrial  conflict.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  Va  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  100, 
or  equivalent;  Psychology  145,  or  Economics  240,  or  Sociology  318.  Stac.ner. 

378.  Perception.  Principles  of  perception;  perception  of  space,  time,  and  motion.  I,  II;  3 
hours,  or  1/2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  psychology. 

383.  Student  Counseling.  The  application  of  psychological  principles  and  techniques  in 
litting  education  processes  to  the  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  the  individual 
college  student.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vi  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  338;  a  course 
in  statistics;  senior  standing.  Ewing,  Jonifts. 


RECREATION 
(See  Physical  Education) 

RHETORIC 
(See  English) 

RUSSIAN 
(See  French) 

SECRETARIAL  TRAINING 
(See  Business  Organization  and  Operation) 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  Latin  American  Civilization:  The  Caribbean.  I;  3.  HAMirio.N  and  others. 

102.  Latin  American  Civilization:  South  America.  A  survey  of  the  history,  politics," 
geography,  economics,  literature,  and  an  of  the  South  .American  area.  This  course  is  i 
rctjuircd  for  a  minor  in  Latin  American   studies.   11;   3.   Hammiox   and  ollicrs. 

111.  The  Individual  in  Society.  A  general  education  course  designed  to  equip  the  be- 
ginning student  with  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  the  role  of  the  indi\idiinl 
as   a   member  of   the  several  groupings  of  his  social  community.  I,  11;  4. 

112.  Bases  of  American  Life.  .\  general  education  course  designed  to  acciuaint  the  student 
with  adequate  knowledge  of  the  physical,  economic,  political,  and  social  developments 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  equip  him  for  intelligent  active  participaticm  in  locil 
and  national  life.  1,  II;  4. 

113.  \Vorld  Patterns  and  World  Problems.  .\  general  education  course  designed  to  bring 
I  he  student  to  an  understanding  of  the  geographic,  economic,  and  political  bases  of 
the  present  world  situation.  1,  II;  4. 
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114.  The  Unity  of  Knowledge.  A  general  education  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  the  development  of  philosophical  and  scientific  disciplines  in  intellectual 
history,  and  to  equip  him  to  direct  his  further  general  education  by  his  awareness 
of  the  integrative  factors  in  current  education  and  culture.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite: 
Sophomore  standing;  3.5  a\erage. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

282.  Seminar  in  International  Affairs.  Required  during  the  last  semester  of  students 
majoring  in  international  affairs  and  restricted  to  seniors  majoring  in  this  area.  II;  3. 

292.  Thesis  and  Honors.  Students  majoring  in  international  affairs  and  seeking  to  gradu- 
ate with  honors  are  required  to  write  a  thesis.  This  course  will  be  required  of  all 
such  students  and  is  restricted  to  them.  Only  such  majors  whose  general  University 
average  is  4.0  or  better  are  eligible  for  this  course.  I,  II;  2  to  4. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION 

Professor:    Marietta    Stf.vknson     (Director    of    Division    of    Social    Welfare 

Administration). 
Associate   Professors:    R.   J.    Artigues,   Rachel    B.    Marks,   Eiiith    L.   Nagel, 

Florence  Poole,  W.  P.  Simon. 
Assistant  Professors:  H.  Hollenbeck,  Marjorie  W.  Main,  J.  E.  McDonald,  D. 

Katharine  Rogers. 
Instructor:  Mary  C.  Reese. 
Lecturers:    J.    Borus,    Helen    Covle,    Mary    S.    Kunst,    Virginia    Lehmann, 

J.  B.  Richmond. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

Minors:  Courses  in  social  welfare  administration  may  be  counted  toward  a  minor  in 
the  departments  of  Economics,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology  and  Anthropol- 
ogy- 

225.  Introduction  to  Social  Work  I.  Survey  of  the  field  of  social  work  to  1900.  Attention 
is  given  to  the  development  of  social  services  under  both  public  and  private  auspices. 
Development  of  case  work  and  the  work  of  family  welfare  agencies  to  1929.  Modern 
public  welfare  programs.  I,  II;  3  to  4.  (Students  planning  a  career  in  social  work,  or 
those  using  this  course  for  a  minor,  should  register  for  four  hours.  Additional  hour, 
to  be  arranged,  will  include  some  agency  speakers,  field  trips,  and  additional  library 
work.)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Rogers. 

226.  Introduction  to  Social  Work  II.  Sur\'ey  of  the  field  of  social  work  since  1900.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  development  of  modern  social  work  philosophy,  the  growth  of  the 
public  social  services,  and  programs  for  special  groups.  I,  II;  3  to  4.  (Students  plan- 
ning a  career  in  social  work,  or  those  using  this  course  for  a  minor,  should  register 
for  four  hours.  Additional  hour  will  include  some  agency  speakers,  field  trips,  and 
additional  library  work.)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  Social  Welfare  Administration 
225.  Rogers. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

311.  Introduction  to  Social  Case  Work.  This  course  for  employed  workers  deals  with  the 
behavior  and  attitudes  expressed  by  persons  asking  for  assistance,  the  feelings  thus 
engendered,  and  the  effects  of  all  of  these  on  the  contacts  of  social  case  workers 
with  individuals  and  families.  Attention  will  be  given  to  case  records  selected  from 
social  case  work  practice  in  public  assistance  and  other  communitv  agencies.  I,  II;  2 
hours,  or  i/o  unit. 
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SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Professors:  J.  W.  Albic  (Chairman  of  Department),  E.  T.  Hiller  (Emeritus), 

D.  E.  LiNDSTROM,  D.  R.  Taft,  F.  W.  Znaniecki  (Emeritus). 

Associate  Professors:  R.  Dubin,  J.  E.  Hui.ett,  Jr.,  O.  Lewis,  J.  C.  McGregor, 

E.  H.  Shideler,  R.  F.  Timmons. 

Assistant  Professors:   E.   A.    Ahrens,   R.   Bierstedt,   Margaret    K.   Chandi-er, 

R.  Dewey,  C.  Folse,  R.  W.  Janes,  D.  E.  Wray. 
Instructors:    A.    Boskoff    (Visiting),    T.    C.    Esselstyn,    Ruth    A.    Hudson. 
Assistants:    R.    E.    Corley,    G.    P.    Davis,    J.    F.    Epstein,    Mildred    Flebbf, 

H.  H.  Frankel,  Eleanor  P.  Godfrey,  J.  Hamburger,  M.  Kaplan,  E.  S.  Lucy, 

B.  E.  Munson,  J.  C.  OsoiNACH,  J.  P.  Reed,  R.   E.  Ries,  R.  H.   Robbins, 

A.  A.  Sio,  L.  H.  Stidi.ey,  J.  S.  Taylor. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Requirements  for  L.A.S.  Students 

Major:  Twenty  hours  from  any  courses  in  the  department  and  three  hours  from 
Philosophy  311  (preferably  taken  during  the  junior  year).  Sociology  104  and  105,  the 
general  education  courses,  will  not  be  accepted  for  major  credit. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  from  any  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects:  anthropology, 
economics,  history,  law,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  and  social  welfare  ad- 
ministration. At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject,  if  two  are  chosen.  1  he 
curriculum  on  international  affairs  will  be  accepted  as  a  minor. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

100.  Principles  of  Sociology.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Bierstedf,  Corley, 
Dewey,  Esselstyn,  Frankel.  Hui.ett,  Janes,  Kaplan,  Munson,  Osolnach,  Reed,  Ries, 
Robbins,  Taylor,  Shideler. 

104.  Community  and  Society.  A  two-semester  general  (ourse  introductory  to  sociology 
and  anthropology.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores  only.  This  course  satisfies  the 
general  education  requirement  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Not  ac 
ceptable  toward  a  major.  I;  4.  Janes  and  others. 

105.  Community  and  Society.  Continuation  of  Sociology  104.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores only.  II;  4.  Janes  and  others. 

110.  Social  Factors  in  Personality.  Nature  of  person  and  relation  to  institutions,  social 
order,  and  development.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or 
Division  of  General  Studies  151  and  152.  .Ahrens. 

140.  Social  Control.  1,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100.  oi  104  and  105,  or  Division  of 
General  Studies  151  and  152.  Albig. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

212.  Culture  Patterns  and  the  Individual.  Relationships  between  insiiiuiional  siiuiiure 
and  culture  patterns  and  the  common  drives,  attitudes,  and  other  adjustive  niecha-i 
nisms  of  the  group  members.  1,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or 
Division  of  General  Studies  151  and  1,52;  junior  standing.  Huleit. 

220.  Marriage  and  the  Family.  The  family  as  a  social  institution;  its  origin,  nature,  de-^ 
velopment,  and  trentls.  1.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or  Divi-i 
sion  of  General  Studies  151  and  152.  and  junior  standing;  or  senior  standing.  God- 
frey, OsoiNACH,  Stidi.ev,  Timmons. 

221.  Contemporary  Society.  Basic  character  of  modern  life  forms;  underlying  principles 
and  efforts  at  reorientation.  1.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  o\ 
Division   of  General   Studies    151   and    152;  Sociology   243;  junior  standing,  .\hrens, 
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225.  Racial  and  Cultural  Minorities.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  10"), 
or  Division  of  General  Studies  151  and  152:  junior  standing.  Dewey. 

230.  Poverty  and  Society.  Dependent  classes;  modern  methods  and  policies  in  their  treat- 
ment; historical  perspectives.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sociology   100,  or  104  and   105,  or 

I  Division  of  General  Studies  151  and  152;  junior  standing.  Sociology  110  and  courses 

in  history  and  economics  are  recommended.  Timmons. 

243.  Social  Evolution.  Primitive  and  modern  societal  structures;  origin  and  development 
of  social  institutions,  processes  of  social  change;  problems  of  progress.  I,  II;  3.  Pre- 

^  requisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or  Division  of  General  Studies  151  and  152; 

junior  standing.  Ahrens. 

270.  Population  and  Human  Ecology.  Population  in  relation  to  resources;  concentration 
and  dispersion  of  peoples;  the  internal  organization  of  urljan  areas;  theories  and 
human  ecology  and  current  problems.  I  or  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  101 
and    105,   or  Di\ision   of   General  Studies   151   and   152;  junior   standing.  Dubin. 

271.  Sociology  of  the  Region.  Regionalism  in  theory;  concepts  and  factors  conditioning 
the  types  of  regions;  regionalism  in  operation  in  its  dominant  forms.  I  or  II;  3.  Pre- 

%  requisite:   Sociology    100,  or   104   and    105,  or  Division  of  General  Studies   151   and 

"■  152;  junior  standing.  Dewev. 

276.  Sociology  of  the  City.  Study  of  urban  structure  and  ecology,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  planning  movement  and  the  urban  populations;  growth  and  development  of 
urban  commimities.  I,  II;  3.  Prerecjuisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or  Division 
of  General  Studies  151  and  152;  junior  standing.  Dewev. 

277.  Rural  Sociology.  Same  as  Agricultural  Economics  277.  A  study  of  the  importance  of 
rural  life,  its  social  problems  and  means  of  solution.  The  importance  of  a  scientific 
study  of  these  factors,  concentrating  primarily  on  the  social  aspects  of  physical  con- 

,  ditions,  population,  occupations,  the  family,  the  neighborhood,  community  organiza- 

w  tions,  the  church,  the  school,  the  library,  adult  education,  local  government,  recrea- 

tion, country  life  mo\ements,  and  possible  future  trends  affecting  rural  life.  I,  II;  3. 
i'rerecjuisite:  Junior  standing.  Lindstrom. 

281.  Contemporary  Sociology.  Contemporary  sociological  theories,  with  emphasis  upon 
.American  writers.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or  Division  ol 
General  Studies  151  and  152;  senior  standing;  major  in  sociology,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor.  BlERSTEDT. 

288.  European  Sociological  Thought.  Historical  evohuion  of  objective;  methodical  in- 
vestigation of  social  reality.  I  or  11;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or 
Division  of  General  Studies  151  and  152;  junior  standing. 

290.  Honors  Course.  Individual  study  or  research  projects.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing.  Staff. 

291.  Honors  Course.  Individual  study  or  research  projects.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing.  St.'Vff. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

315.  Sociology  of  Education.  Same  as  Education  315.  Objective  comparative  study  of 
education  as  a  social  process  in  various  cultures  and  historical  periods,  with  main 
emphasis  on  present  education  in  countries  which  share  Western  civilization.  I  or  II; 
3  hours,  or  1/2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or  Division  of  General 
Studies  151  and  152.  Shidei.er. 

318.  Human  Relations  in  Industry.  Same  as  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  318.  Sociology 
of  industry  and  problems  of  personal  adjustment.  The  emergence  of  modern  in- 
dustrial and  labor  organizations  and  their  impact  upon  community  life.  I,  II;  3 
hours,  or  V2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  Psychology  100;  Sociology  100, 
or  104  and  105,  or  Division  of  General  Studies  151  and  152,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
No  credit  toward  graduation  for  both  Sociology  318  and  Engineering  230.  CfiAxniFR, 
DUBIN.  Wrav. 
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320.  Social  Roles.  Comparative  study  of  organized  participation  of  individuals  in  social 
life  and  culture.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  unit.  Prerecjuisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and 
lOJ,  or  Division  of  CJeneral  Studies  I.'jI  and  L52. 

324.  Penology.  Probation;  parole;  methods  of  institutional  treatment.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or 
1/2  unit.  Prerecjuisite:  Sociology  331.  Iaft. 

327.  National  Culture  Societies.  A  comparative  sociological  survey  of  the  formation,  social 
organization,  and  interaction  of  modern  nationalities  as  cultural  groups.  I  or  II;  3 
hours,  or  1/2  unit. 

331.  Criminology.  Crime  from  the  point  of  view  of  personality  and  social  situations.  I,  II;  3 
hours,  or  1/2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  10."),  or  Division  of  General 
Studies  151  and  152.  Open  to  prelegal  juniors  by  consent  of  instructor.  Taft. 

332.  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Juvenile  Delinquency.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or  331,  or  Division  of  General  Studies 
151  and  152.  Esselstyn. 

340.  Social  Movements.  Analysis  of  the  factors  in  the  formation  and  dynamics  of  social 
movements  as  collective  behavior;  patterns  of  growth,  types  of  leaders,  control 
mechanisms.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105. 

344.  Public  Opinion.  Opinion  changes  and  control;  propaganda;  interest  groups  and 
opinion;  critical  review  of  methods  of  measurement.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/i  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or  Division  of  General  Studies  151  and  152. 
Albig. 

347.  Sociology  of  International  Conflict.  War  as  a  social  process.  Conflict  of  national 
cultures,  population  pressures,  race  relations,  immigration  policies,  restrictions  on 
commiuiication  and  other  elements  in  the  international  conflict  process.  Occupation 
policies  in  Germany  and  Japan.  Implications  of  social  science  for  changes  in  the 
process.  II;  3  hours,  or  Y2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  Sociology  327  recom- 
mended. Taft. 

375.  Sociology  of  the  Community.  Nature,  structure,  and  functions  of  the  community. 
Types  of  communities  and  examples  of  some  better  commimity  studies.  The  re- 
lation of  the  commimity  to  the  larger  social  organization.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  Vi 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or  Division  of  General  Studies  151 
and  152,  and  senior  standing;  or  eleven  hours  of  sociology.  Timmons. 

378.  Acculturation  in  Modern  Society.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Five  hours  of 
sociology.  Janes. 

385.     Methods  of  Sociological  Research.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  Eight  hoins 

of  sociology.  BlERSTEDT. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Course  for  Undergraduates 

107.  Introduction  to  Anthropology.  An  introduction  to  general  anthropology  covering 
human  origins  and  early  man;  race  and  racism,  archaeology  and  the  beginnings  of 
human  civilization,  linguistics,  and  the  nature  of  culture  with  examples  from  i^rimi- 
tive  societies.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Lfwis,  McGregor. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates  'i 

251.  Archaeology:  New  World  Prehistory.  A  survey  of  the  archaeology  of  the  new  world, 
with  brief  characterization  of  the  various  cultures,  familiaritv  with  basic  literature 
of  each  area,  and  a  siunmary  e\'aluation  of  the  interrelationships  of  these  cultiues. 
A  lecture  course  supplemented  with  individual  outside  reading.  I,  II;  3.  Prereq- 
uisite: Anthropology  107,  or  Sociology  104.  McGregor. 

252.  Old  World  Archaeology.  .\  review  of  the  prehistory  of  the  Old  AVorld,  including 
Europe  proper,  north  Africa,  and  as  far  east  as  western  India.  A  survey  from  the 
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earliest   known   times   to  the  period  of  earliest  written   history.   I;   3.   Prerequisite: 
Anthropology  107,  Sociology  104,  or  consent  of  instructor.  McGregor. 

260.  Primitive  Society— Introduction  to  Ethnology.  An  introduction  to  comparative  ethnog- 
i-aphy.  Its  purpose  is  to  indicate  the  range  and  diversity  in  the  social,  economic, 
political,  and  religious  institutions  of  primitive  peoples  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  II;   3.   Prerequisite:   Anthropology   107,  or  Sociology   104.  Lewis. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

353.  Southwestern  Archaeology.  This  course  is  a  detailed  study  of  one  archaeological  unit 
in  the  United  States.  It  covers  the  three  broad  cultures  with  regional  variations  con- 
sidered chronologically  and  stressing  interrelationships  of  the  various  cultures.  I  or 
II;  3  hours,  or  '/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  107.  McGregor. 

354.  Field  Techniques  in  Archaeology.  Participation  in  archaeological  excavation;  tech- 
niques, methods,  and  procedures  discussed  and  practiced  in  actual  working  condi- 
tions. S;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  (Credit  may  be  received  twice  for  this  course  if  the 
area  or  problems  involved  are  different.)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  107,  or  equiva- 
lent; registration  in  Anthropology  355;  consent  of  instructor.  McGregor. 

355.  Laboratory  Techniques  and  Problems  in  Archaeology.  Laboratory  work  in  the  field, 
studying,  evaluating,  and  writing  final  report  on  preceding  field  work.  S;  3  hours, 
or  1  imit.  (Credit  may  be  received  twice  for  this  course  if  the  area  or  problems  in- 
volved are  different.)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  107,  or  equivalent;  consent  of  in- 
structor. McGregor. 

356.  Physical  Anthropology.  The  aims  and  methods  of  physical  anthropology;  both  osteol- 
ogy and  somatology,  with  emphasis  on  the  human  skeleton.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  107,  or  Sociology  104,  or  a  course  in  anatomy  or  compara- 
tive anatomy,  or  a  course  in  introductory  zoology  with  consent  of  instructor.  Offered 
in  alternate  years.  McGregor. 

361.  Ethnology  of  Middle  America.  A  survey  of  the  peoples  and  cultures  of  Middle  Ameri- 
ca with  special  emphasis  upon  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  The  course  begins  by  placing 
Middle  America  geographically,  historically,  and  culturally  with  the  broader  Latin 
American  scene.  The  countries  are  first  viewed  as  a  whole  and  then  selected  ethno- 
graphic studies  of  specific  communities  are  considered  for  comparitive  purposes.  The 
Caribbean  will  not  be  studied  in  this  course.  I  or  II;  3.  Prerequsite:  Anthropology 
107,  or  registration  in  Latin  American  curriculum.  Lewis. 

363.  Religion  in  Primitive  Society.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  magic  and  religion 
in  non-literate  societies;  the  course  will  consider  theories  of  the  origin  and  function 
of  magic  and  religion  and  an  analysis  of  magic  and  religion  in  representative  primi- 
tive societies.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  107  or  Sociology  104. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.  Lewis. 

364.  Field  Work  in  Cultural  Anthropology.  Supervised  participation  in  field  research; 
technique  and  procedures  discussed  and  practiced  under  actual  working  conditions. 
S;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  (Credit  may  be  received  twice  for  this  course  if  the  area  or 
problems  involved  are  different.)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  107,  or  equivalent;  speak- 
ing knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  area  concerned;  concurrent  registration  in 
.Anthropology  365;  consent  of  instructor.  Lewis. 

365.  Analysis  of  Field  Data  in  Cultural  Anthropology.  Evaluation,  organization,  and  write- 
up  of  field  data.  S:  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  (Credit  may  be  received  twice  for  this  course 
if  the  area  or  problems  involved  are  different.)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  107,  or 
equivalent;  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  area  concerned;  consent  of 
instructor.  Lewis. 
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SPANISH  AND  ITALIAN 

(Including  Portuguese) 

Professors:    J.    Van    Horm     (Hcatl    ol    Department),    A.    Hamflion,    H.    R. 

Kahank. 
Associate  Professor:  R.  P.  Oliver. 

Assistant  Professors:  J.  H.  D.  Ai.lf.n,  J.  S.  Florks,  Ancki.i.na  R.  Pietranceli. 
Instructors:    N.   C.    Giddinc;s,   S.   L.   Murimiv,   Aibertim-;   VV.   Osgood,   H.    P. 

Reeves,  Concei'ci6n  /.ardoya. 
Assistants:  Q.  Achui-f,  S.  B.  Adams,  A.  Aguirre,  Raquel  Andrade,  R.  Beym, 

W.   BORENSTEIN,  VIRGINIA  K.  CLUTtER,  J.  DaRDLN,  RuTH  L.  FoSNAUCH,  DORQ- 

iHY  J.  Gengler,  Carmen  Igi.esias,  W.  W.  Kirk,  H.  D.  Landrum,  Carmen 
Manzanares,  J.  G.  Markley,  Trinidad  Martinez,  Lois  H.  Matihevvs, 
Frances  C.  McElhiney,  Gladys  Miranda,  R.  VV.  Norion,  P.  R.  Olson, 
Lena  Perri,  R.  VV.  Price,  Nair  P.  Regier,  Barbara  B.  Saloo.m,  Nii.za 
C.  Santos,  S.  Saporta,  Haydee  Scheinin,  J.  G.  Smalley,  MarIa  I.  Suifeet, 
IL  R.  Suiherland,  V  erna  K.  Townsend,  A.  Triolo,  J.  L.  Lrla, 
Jacqueline  Weaver. 

SPANISH 

Requirements  for  L.A.S.  Students 

Major:  Twenty  hours  ot  Spanish,  excluding  Spanish  lOL  102,  103,  113,  and  114,  and  in 
eluding  at  least  five  hours  from  the  group  for  ad\anced  undergraduates  and  graduates. 
Humanities  301,  Introduction  to  Linguistics,  may  be  counted  toward  the  major  in  Spanish. 
Either  Social  Science  101  or  102,  Latin  American  Civilization,  may  be  counted  toward  the 
major  in  Spanish  and  is  required  for  teacher-training  majors  in  Spanish. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  in  not  more  than   two  of  the  following  subjects,  with  at  least  il 
eight  hours  in  each  subject,  if  two  are  chosen:  education,  English  (excluding  Rhetoric  101  '! 
and  102),  French,  German,  Greek,  history,  Italian,  Latin,  Latin  American  studies,  medieval 
ci\'ilizatioii  studies,  philosophy,  Portuguese. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates  ' 

lOL  Elementary  Spanish,  lor  students  who  have  no  credit  in  Spanish.  1,  11;  4.  Students > 
with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  No  credit  toward  gradua- 
tion is  given  for  Spanish  101  without  102.  Prospective  teachers  are  advised  to  registcn 
in  special  sections  in  spoken  Spanish.  Miri'IIY,  Van  Horne,  and  others.  ■I 

102.  Elementary  Spanish.  Continuation  of  Spanish  101.  I,  II;  4.  Students  with  9.")  or  morci 
credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  101,  or  one  year  ol 
high  school  Spanish.  Prospective  teachers  are  advised  to  register  in  special  sections  ii\ 
spoken  Spanish.  Muri'iiv,  Van  Horne,  and  others.  ; 

103.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Rapid  reading,  review  of  granunar,  composition,  conversation^ 
L  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Spani.sh  102,  or  two  years  of  high  school  Spanish.  Mi'Rphy,  VA^i>l 
Horne,  and  others. 

104.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Continuation  of  Spanish   103.  1.   II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Spanist 
103,  or  three  years  of  high  school  Spanish.  Muri'HY,  Van  Horne,  and  others. 

113.  Elementary  C:omposition  and  C;onver.sation.  May  be  taken  concurrently  with  SpanisI 
103.  Does  not  count  towaid  the  major  in  Spanish.  1,  11;  2.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  1023 
or  two  years  of  high  school  Spanish.  Ri  F\i;sand  others. 

114.  Elementary  Composition  and  Conversation.  May  be  taken  concurrently  with  SpanisI 
lOL   Docs   not    (ount    toward   the  major  in   Spanish.   I,   II;  2.   Prerequisite:   Spanis 
1 13,  or  equivalent.  Reeves  and  others. 
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Courses   for  Advanced    Undergraduates 

201.  Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature.  Reading  of  modern  authors  of  Spain  and  Spanish 
America.  I,  H;  3.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  104,  or  ioiu'  years  of  high  school  Spanish; 
jiniior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Osgood,  Zarix)va. 

U()2.  Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature.  Reading  of  modern  authors  of  Spain  and  Spanish 
America.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  201;  junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Osgood,  Zardova. 

211.  Intermediate  Composition  and  Conversation.  Required  for  teacher-training  majors 
in  Spanish.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  104,  or  four  years  of  high  school  Spanish. 
FiORF.s  and  others. 

212.  Intermediate  Composition  and  Conversation.  Required  for  teacher-training  majors 
in  Spanish.  I,  II;   3.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  211,  or  equivalent.  Flores  and  others. 

213.  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  212,  or  equiva- 
lent. Florf.s  and  others. 

214.  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  213,  or 
ecjuivalent.  Flores  and  others. 

215.  Spoken  Spanish.  Intensive  course.  Exclusively  oral-aural.  Required  for  all  teacher- 
training    majors    in    Spanish.    I,    II;    4.    Prerequisite:    Senior   standing;    Spanish   212. 

SCHEIMN,    UrLA,    ZaRIX)VA. 

231.  Commercial  Spanish.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  104,  or  four  years  of  high  school 
Spanish.  Fosnaugh,  Saporta. 

232.  Commercial  Spanish.  II;  2.  Prerecjuisite:  Spanish  231.  Fosnai'Gh,  Sapor  rA. 

280.  Teachers'  Course.  I;  2.  Required  for  teacher-training  majors  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite: 
Spanish  201  and  202,  or  211  and  212.  Osgood. 

291.  Senior  Thesis.  For  candidates  for  honors  in  Spanish.  I;  2.  Staff. 

292.  Senior  Thesis.  For  candidates  for  honors  in  Spanish.  II;  2.  Staff. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

3IH.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature.  I;  3  hours,  or  '/g  unit.  Prerequisite:  Sfjanish  202,  or 
equivalent.  Flores. 

.302.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature.  II;  3  hours,  or  Yz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202,  or 
equivalent.  Flores. 

303.  Survey  of  Latin  American  Literature.  I;  3  hours,  or  '/2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Spanish 
202,  or  equivalent.  Van  Horne. 

■  VM.  Suney  of  Latin  American  Literature.  II;  3  hours,  yr  '/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  Spanish 
202,  or  equivalent.  \'an  Horne. 

311.  Cervantes:  Don  Quixote.  I;  2  hours,  or  '/a  unit.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202,  or 
equivalent.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alternaie  years. 

312.  Cervantes:  Don  Quixote.  II;  2  hours,  or  '/2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202,  or 
equivalent.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years. 

313.  Classical  Spanish  Drama.  I;  2  hours,  or  1/2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202,  or  equiva- 
lent. Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Oliver. 

314.  Classical  Spanish  Drama.  II;  2  hours,  or  i/,  unit.  Prerequisite  Spanish  202,  or  equiva- 
lent. Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Oliver. 

321.  Modem  Spanish  and  Spanish  American  Drama.  I:  2  hours,  or  1/2  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Spanish  202,  or  equivalent.  PirrR\Nf;Li.L 

322.  Modern  Spanish  and  Spanish  American  Drama.  II;  2  hours,  or  I/2  unit.  Prerequisite: 

Spanish  202.  or  cqiiixalent.  PiFiRANf.Fi.i. 
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323.  Modern  Spanish  and  Spanish  American  Novel.  Nineteenth  and  twentieth  ceiiiuiy 
novels  ol  Spain.  I;  3  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202,  or  equivalent. 
Hamilton. 

324.  Modern  Spanish  and  Spanish  American  Novel.  Nineteenth  and  twentieth  century 
no\els  of  Spanish  America.  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202,  or 
equivalent.  Hamu.ion. 

,32.5.  Lyric  Poetry.  Spanish  and  Spanish  American  lyrics.  1;  2  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Spanish  202,  or  ecpiivalent.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Allen. 

326.  Lyric  Poetry.  Spanish  and  Spanish  American  lyrics.  II;  2  hours,  or  1/2  unit.  Prcrecjui- 
site:  Spanish  325.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Allen. 

331.  La  Cultura  Hispanica:  Espaiia.  In  Spanish.  Required  for  teacher-training  majors  in 

Spanish.  I;  2  h;)urs,  or  1/2  unit.  Zardoya. 

332.  La  Cultura  Hispanica:  America  Hispana.  In  Spanish.  II;  2  hours,  or  1/2  unit.  Zardova. 

S.'il.  Phonetics.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  1/2  unit.  Required  for  teacher-training  majors  in  Spanish. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  202,  or  ecpiivalent.  Flores,  Kahane. 

3.52.  Syntax.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Required  for  teacher-training  majors  in  Spanish. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  202,  or  equivalent.  Kahane. 

ITALIAN 

Requirements  for  L.A.S.  Students 

Major:  Iwenty  hours  of  Italian,  excluding  Italian  101  and  102,  and  including  at  least 
live  hours  from  the  group  for  ad\anced  imdergraduates  and  graduates.  History  317  and 
318,  Humanities  301,  and  Italian  291  and  292  are  acceptable.  Italian  291  and  292  for  majors 
can  be  arranged  for  advanced  group  credit. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  in  not  more  than  two  of  the  following  subjects,  with  at  least 
eight  hours  in  each  subject,  if  two  are  chosen:  education,  English  (excluding  Rhetoric  101 
and  102),  French,  German,  Greek,  history,  Latin,  medieval  ci\ilization  studies,  philosophy, 
Portuguese,  Spanish. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates  , 

101.  Elementary  Italian.  For  students  who  have  no  credit  in  Italian.  I;  4.  Students  with  95 
or  more  credit  hoins  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  No  credit  toward  graduation  is 
given  for  Italian  101  without  Italian  102.  Olson,  Triolo. 

102.  Elementary  Italian.  Continuation  of  Italian  101.  II;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more 
credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Italian  101,  or  one  year  of  high 
school  Italian.  Olson,  Triolo. 

103.  Intermediate  Italian.  Rapid  reading,  review  of  gianunar.  composition,  conversation. 
1;  4.  Picreepiisitc:  Italian  102,  or  two  years  of  high  .school  Italian.  Pieirangeli. 

101.  Intermediate  Italian.  Continuation  of  Italian  103.  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Italian  103.  or 
three  years  of  high  school  Italian.  Pieirangeli. 

Courses   for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

291.  Senior  Thesis.  For  candidates  for  honors  in  Italian.  I;  2.  Stai-e. 

292.  .Senior  Thesis.  For  candidates  for  honors  in  Italian.  II;  2.  Staff. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

311.     Dante:  La  Divina  Commedia.  I;  2  hours,  or  i/>  unit.  Prerequisite:   Italian   101   and 

102.  Italian  103  and   101  arc  ()|)tional.  bul  desirable.  Puirangeli. 
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312.  Dante:  La  Divina  Commedia.  Continuation  of  Italian  311.  II;  2  hours,  or  i/^  unit. 
Prerequisite:   Italian   101   and  102.   Italian   103  and   104  are  optional,  but  desirable. 

PlETRANGELI. 

321.  Modern  Italian  Literature.  I;  2  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Italian  101  and 
102.  Italian  103  and  104  are  optional,  but  desirable.  Van  Horne. 

322.  Modem  Italian  Literature.  II;  2  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Italian  101  and  102. 
Italian  103  and  104  are  optional,  but  desirable.  Van  Horne. 

PORTUGUESE 

Courses   for  Undergraduates 

101.  Elementary  Portuguese.  For  students  who  have  no  credit  in  Portuguese.  No  credit  to- 
ward graduation  is  given  for  Portuguese  101  without  Portuguese  102.  I;  4.  Students 
with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Alien,  Santos. 

102.  Elementary  Portuguese.  Continuation  of  Portuguese  101.  II;  4.  Students  with  95  or 
more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Portuguese  101.  Allen, 

Santos. 

103.  Intermediate  Portuguese.  Rapid  reading,  review  of  grammar,  composition,  and  con- 
versation. I;  4.  Prerequisite:  Portuguese  102,  or  two  years  of  high  school  Portuguese. 
Allen,  Santos. 

104.  Intermediate  Portuguese.  Continuation  of  Portuguese  103.  II;  4,  Prerequisite:  Portu- 
guese 103,  or  three  years  of  high  school  Portuguese.  Allen,  Santos. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

301.  Introduction  to  Brazilian  Literature.  Survey  of  the  contemporary  Brazilian  novel.  I; 
3  hours,  or  i^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Portuguese  101  and  102.  Portuguese  103  and  104 
are  optional,  but  desirable.  Allen. 

302.  Introduction  to  Portuguese  Literature.  Survey  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Portuguese.  II; 
3  hours,  or  Yo  unit.  Prerequisite:  Portuguese  101  and  102.  Portuguese  103  and  104 
are  optional,  but  desirable.  Allen. 

SPEECH 

Professors:  K.  R.  Wallace  (Head  of  Department),  G.  Fairbanks,  B.  Hewitt, 
;  Severina  E.  Nelson,  W.   M.  Parrish. 

Associate  Professors:  E.  T.  Curry,  L.  S.  Hultz^n,  J.  C.  Kelly,  R.  Murphy, 
C.  H.  Shattuck,  W.  Swanson,  K.  A.  Windesheim. 

Assistant  Professors:  K.  W.  Broadrick,  O.  A.  Dieter,  H.  E.  Gulley,  Marie  K. 
HocHMUTH,  H.  L.  Mueller,  C.  B.  Owens,  J.  W.  Scott,  G.  J.  Wischner. 

Instructors:  Mary  H.  Arbenz,  Clara  Behringer,  Hazel  F.  Bothwell, 
K.  Burns,  Naomi  W.  Hunter,  Ida  Levinson,  Patricia  McIlrath,  R.  E. 
Nadeau,  L.  W.  Olson,  Marie  O.  Shere,  W.  B.  Smalley. 

Assistants:  P.  Ruth  Arnold,  K.  D.  Baxter,  Rosemary  Bernard,  M.  R.  Bogard, 
Joan  Bopp,  W.  E.  Brockriede,  R.  S.  Brubaker,  K.  G.  Crider,  N.  Donahoe, 
W.  H.  Draper,  Ruby  L.  Draughon,  R.  D.  Gasper,  Wilma  Grimes, 
N.  Guttman,  p.  R.  Hanson,  A.  S.  House,  F.  M.  Hull,  E.  Jordan,  Char- 
lotte Keck,  D.  S.  Krempel,  G.  H.  Kurtzrock,  O.  K.  Larson,  Nancy 
McKaig,  I.  R.  Merrill,  J.  E.  McMullen,  Barbara  Milgrom,  J.  Mills, 
G.  E.  Reddick,  Genevieve  Richardson,  Carol  Roach,  D.  G.  Schaal, 
Elizabeth  M.  Schieferstein,  A.  J.  Sortini,  D.  L.  Torrence. 
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Requirements  for  L.A.S.  Students 

Major:  1  wcniy  hours  in  speech  in  atldilion  to  spectli  101,  lOf),  111.  At  least  five  of 
the  twenty  hours  must  be  in  courses  numbered  300  or  higher;  Speech  301  must  be 
included.  In  declaring  a  major  in  speech,  the  student  may  choose  one  of  these  areas  for 
emphasis:  general  speech,  public  address,  interpretation,  theater,  speech  science,  hearing 
disorders,  speech  correction.  1  he  student  should  report  to  134  Lincoln  Hall  to  be  assigned 
an  area  adviser  with  whom  he  will  confer  concerning  required  and  recommended  courses. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  adviser  in  one  or  two  of  the 
following  subjects;  classics,  economics,  English,  French,  German,  history,  Italian,  law, 
philosophy,  physics,  physiology,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology  and  anthropology, 
Spanish,  zoology.  Certain  courses  in  architecture,  art,  music,  or  not  more  than  eight  hours 
from  the  following  courses  in  physical  education  may  be  selected:  Physical  Education  for 
Women  209,  210,  211,  212,  240,  241,  242,  213,  244.  24,5,  246;  P.E.M.  203,  206,  208.  211,  221. 
222,  223.  A  minor  may  consist  of  the  program  of  studies  in  medieval  civilization.  If  two 
subjects  are  selected  for  the  minor  at  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each.  No 
language  courses  may  satisfy  the  minor  recjuirements  if  they  are  excluded  from  the  majors 
of  the  language  departments. 

Two  teacher-training  curricula  are  offered  in  speech:  one  in  speech  correction  (see 
Miss  Nelson)  and  one  in  the  teaching  of  speech    (see  Mr.  VVindesheim). 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  Principles  of  Effective  Speaking.  Preparation  and  presentation  of  short  informative 
and  persuasive  speeches,  with  emphasis  on  the  selection  and  organization  of  material, 
methods  of  securing  interest  and  attention,  and  the  elements  of  delivery.  I,  II;  3. 
Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  recei\'e  only  2  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  \ 
passing  grade  in  Rhetoric  101  placement  examination,  or  a  passing  grade  in  Rhetoric 
100.  Arnold,  Broadrick,  Brockrif.de,  Burns,  Crider,  Dietfr,  Drapjr,  Dralt.hon, 
Gasp£R,  Larson,  McKaic,  Merrill,  Mills,  Nadeau,  Olson,  Owens,  Parrish,  Reddick,. 
schaal,  schieferstein,  sortini,  torrence,  wallace. 

105.  Voice  and  Articulation.  A  drill  course  for  improving  the  use  of  the  normal  speakings 
voice.  I,  II;  2.  Students  with  9.5  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  I  hour  credit.i 
Prerequisite:   Consent  of  instructor.  Arbenz,  Kelly,  Mueller. 

107.  Parliamentary  Procedure.  Principles  and  practice  of  parliamentaiy  procedure.  I,  II;I 
2.  Students  with  95  or  more  creclit  hours  recei\e  only  1  hour  credit.  Murphy. 

111.  Business  and  Professional  Speaking.  Study,  preparation,  and  presentation  of  the 
chief  types  of  business  speeches,  with  special  attention  to  conferences,  sales  talks,, 
interviews,  job  applications.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Speech  101;  sophomore  standings 
MiiLs,  Olson,  Windesheim. 

117.  Argumentation.  Methods  of  logical  analysis;  the  kinds  and  forms  of  argimient;  the 
adaptation  of  argumentative  materials  to  audience  situations;  and  the  forms  of 
debate.  Practice  debates  on  current  subjects.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Speech  10I;I 
sophomore  standing.   Broadrick,   Dieter,  Gui.iey,  Murphy. 

141.  Oral  Interpretation.  Principles  of  interpretation,  analysis,  and  oral  reading  of  prose 
literature  and  verse.  I,  II:  3.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2 
hours  credit.  Bernard,  Boc.ard,  Burns,  Grimes,  Hanson,  Krempkl.  McIlrath,  Mc- 
Kaic,   McMuiLEN,   MUELLI  R.    PaRRISM. 

1.57.  Elements  of  Stagecraft.  I  he  design  of  stage  scenery;  the  materials  and  methods  of 
scenery  construction  and  stage  lighting.  Lectures,  readings,  and  practical  problems. 
I,  II;  4.  ScoiT. 

161.  Fundamentals  of  Acting.  A  study  of  the  methods  of  acting,  with  emphasis  given  to 
basic  stage  techniques.  The  role  of  the  character  in  relation  to  the  play  as  a  whole;i 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  values  of  the  play  and  their  interpretation  by  means 
of  voice  and  action.  1,  II:  3.  Prerequisite:  Speech  III.  .\rbknz,  Behrincfr,  1)onahoe,i 
Richardson. 
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164.  Radio  Speaking.  Preparation  and  presentation  of  the  chief  types  of  radio  speeches, 
and  of  the  interview,  round  table,  and  discussion.  Microphone  experience.  I,  II;  2. 
Prerequi.site:  Consent  of  instructor.  Merrill. 

Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

203.  Dramatics  for  Teachers.  A  survey  of  methods  and  procedures  of  play  production  in 
the  secondary  school.  I;  3.  Richardson. 

204.  Speech  for  Teachers.  A  course  designed  for  prospective  teachers  who  are  non-speech 
majors.  A  discussion  of  methods  and  materials  available  for  teaching  speech  and 
directing  extracurricular  speech  activities.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Burns,  Mueller. 

208.  Classroom  Problems  in  Speech  Correction.  Orientation  of  prospective  teachers  to 
speech  needs  of  pupils  in  elementary  grades.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
Shere. 

213.  Methods  and  Materials  of  Public  Discussion.  Getting  information  and  reaching 
ciecisions  through  procedures  of  democratic  discizssion.  Practice  in  designing,  partici- 
pating in,  and  moderating  patterns  of  discussion  used  in  conference  and  forum  with 
materials  drawn  from  current  public  questions.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Speech  101; 
junior  standing.  Gullev,  Murphy. 

218.  Advanced  Argumentation.  An  inclusive  study  of  methods  of  controversy  revealed  in 
public  questions  and  famous  debates.  Practice  in  arguing,  examining,  adjudicating. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Speech  117;  junior  standing.  Murphy. 

221.  Persuasion.  Study  of  the  nature  and  methods  of  attention,  suggestion,  and  mo- 
tivation as  applied  to  speechmaking  for  the  influencing  of  group  opinion  and 
action.  Preparation  and  presentation  of  short  persuasive  speeches.  I,  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Speech  101;  junior  standing.  Hoc;hmuth,  Nadeau,  Owens,  Wallace. 

243.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Shakespeare.  Analysis  and  oral  presentation  of  selections  from 
Shakespeare's  plays.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Speech  141;  junior  standing.  Arbenz. 

247.  Teaching  of  Speech.  Same  as  Education  247.  A  study  of  methods  and  materials  used 
in  teaching  speech  in  the  high  school.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  3.5 
grade  average.  Burns. 

2.55.  Play  Directing.  An  analysis  of  the  director's  duties;  the  basic  elements  of  play 
structure  as  they  relate  to  play  directing;  stage  composition  and  movement;  rhythm. 
I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Speech  161;  junior  standing.  Donahoe. 

256.  Play  Directing.  Principles  and  methods  of  choosing  plays  for  production;  organiza- 
tion of  the  production  staff;  casting;  coaching  actors;  the  techniques  of  planning 
and    conducting    rehearsals    and     performances.     II;     3.    Prerequisite:    Speech    255. 

W.    Sw ANSON. 

261.  Advanced  Acting.  Ihe  psychology  of  acting;  methods  of  preparing  a  role;  acting 
techniques  for  period  plays.  I.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Speech  161;  consent  of  instructor. 
Arbenz,  McIirath,  Swanson. 

263.  Introduction  to  Play%vriting.  Theory  and  practice  of  writing  for  the  theater,  with 
emphasis  on  basic  techniques.  Writing  of  scenes  and  one-act  plays.  I,  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Consent  of  instructor.  Smalley. 

264.  Radio  Acting.  Same  as  Journalism  264.  The  technique  and  special  problems  of 
acting  in  radio.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  practical  microphone  experience, 
with  the  emphasis  throughout  on  individual  development  in  interpretation  and 
characterization.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Rider. 

291.  Thesis  and  Honors.  I;  credit   to  be  arranged.  Ojien   to  seniors  with  a  4.0  average. 

292.  Thesis  and  Honors.  11;  credit  to  be  arranged.  Open  to  seniors  with  a  4.0  average. 
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Courses   for  Advanced   Undergraduates   and   Graduates 

301.  Introduction  to  Phonetics.  Basic  principles  of  phonetic  study,  including  observation 
and  representation  of  pronunciation;  ear  training;  practice  in  transcription.  I,  II; 
3  hours,  or  i/i  to  1   unit.  Hui.Tzi^.N,  Mueller,  Parrish. 

311.  British  Public  Address.  Study  of  representative  British  speakers  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  present.  Lectures,  reports,  and  papers.  I;  3  hours,  or  1/9  to  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Speech  117  or  221.  Owens. 

312.  American    Public    Address.    Study    of   representative   .American    speeches    from    the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  present.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/,  to   1   unit.  Prerequisite:  Speech  ■ 
117  or  221.  HocHMUTH. 

321.  Modem  Rhetorical  Theory,  1700  to  1890.  A  consideration  of  the  significant  move- 
ments in  the  development  of  rhetorical  theory  in  England,  France,  and  America, 
from  1700  to  1890.  I;  3  hours,  or  iy4  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Hocn- 

MUTH. 

322.  Modem  Rhetorical  Theory,   1890  to  the  Present.  A  consideration  of  the  significant 
movements    in    the    development    of    rhetorical     theory    in    England,    France,    and  1 
America,  from  1890  to  the  present.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerecjuisite:  Senior 
standing.  Hochmuth. 

342.  Advanced  Interpretation.  Oral  interpretation  of  poetry.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/l  to  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Speech  141.  Parrish. 

352.     Theories  of  Play  Production.  Origins  and  development  of  modern   theatrical   pro- 
duction;   a    critical    examination    of    contemporary    ideas    and    practices    in    theaten 
architecture,  acting,  directing,  and  staging.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/o  to  1  unit.  Hewitt. 

361.  History  of  the  European  Theater  to  the  Renaissance.  The  theater  and  the  theater: 
arts  of  ancient  and  of  medieval  Europe.  I;  3  hours,  or  1,4  to  1  unit.  Shattl'ck. 

362.  History  of  the  European  Theater  from  the  Renaissance  to  1900.  The  European  1 
theater  and  the  theater  arts  from  1576  to  1900,  with  special  reference  to  the  English  ' 
theater.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/o  to  1  unit.  Shattuck. 

363.  Advanced  Play  Writing.  Application  of  principles  of  dramatic  form  and  structure 
to  the  more  complex  problems  of  playwriting.  Practice  in  writing  the  full-length 
play.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1/,  'o  ^  unit.  (Course  may  be  repeated  for  3  hours.)  Pre- 
requisite: Speech  263;  consent  of  instructor.  Smali.ev. 

366.     Development  of   the   American   Theater.  The  development  of  the   theater  and  of  I 
theater  arts  in  America  from  colonial  times  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. II;  3  hours,  or  14  to  1  unit.  Hewitt. 

371.  History   and   Principles  of  Literary  and  Rhetorical  Criticism:  Aristotle  to  Sidney. 

Same  as   English   371.   I;   3    hours,  or   i/^   to   1    unit.   Prerequisite:   Senior  standing. 
Herrick. 

372.  History  and  Principles  of  Literary  and  Rhetorical  Criticism:  Sidney  to  the  Present. 

Same  as  English   372.   II;   3  hours,  or   ly^   to   1   unit.   Prerequisite:   Senior  standing^. 
Herrick. 

373.  Phonetics  and  Phonemics.  Methodologies  of  phonetics,  with  special  application  to 
English;  general  priiKii^les  of  phonemic  interpretation.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  Vn  to  1  1 
unit.  Prcrecjuisite:  Senior  standing;  Speech  301.  Hi'LTztN. 

37.5.     Speech  Science.  Introduction   to  anatomical  and  physiological  characteristics  of  thei 
normal  speech  mechanism.  Demonstration  in  speech  laboratory.  I;  3  hours,  or  I/2  to 
1    unit.  Prerecjuisite:  Ten  hours  of  speech;  senior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ClRRV. 

376.  Speech  Science.  lulroduciion  to  the  acoustical  characteristics  of  voice  and  speech 
sounds  and  to  the  physiology  of  the  ear.  Demonstration  in  speech  laboratory.  II: 
3  hours,  or  T-/,  to  1  unit.  Prerecjuisite:  Sjieech  375.  Cirrv. 

383.  Psychological  Disorders  of  .Speech.  Principles  and  methods  of  clinical  and  classroom 
correction  of  jD.sychological  disorders  of  speech,  with  sjjccial  reference  to  stuttering) 
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and  delayed  speech;  clinical  and  classroom  practice  with  children  and  adults.  I,  II; 
3    hours,    or    i/4    to    1    unit.    Prerequisite:    Senior    standing;    consent    ot    instructor. 

WiSCHNER. 

Speech  Correction.  Study  of  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  speech  dis- 
orders, including  articulatory,  vocal,  and  rhythmical  disorders;  observation  and  prac- 
tice in  clinical  technicjues  are  provided  in  laboratory.  I;  4  hours,  or  I/9  to  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  of  speech,  or  consent  of  instructor;  senior  standing.  Nelson. 

Clinical  Practice.  Case  work  and  practice  teaching  in  remedial  speech.  Must  be 
taken  concurrently  with  Speech  385.  I;  1  to  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Nelson  and  others. 

Voice  and  Articulation  Disorders.  Princijales  and  methods  of  clinical  and  classroom 
correction  of  voice  and  articulation  disorders.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Speech  385;  consent  of  instructor.  Kelly. 

Speech  Correction.  Study  of  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  speech  disorders, 
including  stuttering,  cerebral  palsy,  aphasia,  and  glandular  disorders.  II;  4  hours,  or 
i/,  unit.  Prerequisite:  Speech  385.  Nelson. 

Clinical  Practice.  Case  work  and  practice  teaching  in  remedial  speech.  Must  be 
taken  concurrently  with  Speech  388.  II;  1  to  3  hours,  or  I/9  unit.  Nelson  and  others. 

Introduction  to  Hearing  Disorders.  Analysis  of  symptoms  and  causes  of  hearing 
losses;  effects  of  hearing  loss  upon  oral  communication,  education  and  psychological 
adjustment;  principles  of  retraining  the  hard  of  hearing.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i^  to  I/2 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  of  speech;  Speech  301;  junior  standing,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  House. 

Aural  Rehabilitation.  Principles  and  methods  of  clinical  and  classroom  retraining 
of  the  hard  of  hearing,  including  lip  reading,  auditory  training,  speech  correction 
and  conservation,  counseling.  Clinical  and  classroom  practice  with  children  and 
adults.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  14  to  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Speech  391;  senior  standing,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Required  in  the  curriculum  of  teacher  training  in  speech 
correction.  Ro.xch. 

Audiometry  and  the  Use  of  Hearing  Aids.  Selective  and  diagnostic  tests  of  hearing, 
the  planning  and  conduct  of  hearing  conservation  programs,  general  problems 
involved  in  the  use  of  hearing  aids.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Speech  376.  House. 
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professors:  F.  B.  Seely  (Head  of  Department),  W.  L.  Colllns,  T.  J.  Dolan, 
J.  O.  Draffin,  M.  L.  Enger  (Emeritus),  N.  E.  Ensign  (Emeritus),  H.  L. 
Langhaar,  W.  M.  Lansford,  H.  F.  Moore  (Emeritus),  N.  O.  Myklestad, 
W.  J.  Putnam,  H.  J.  Schrader,  W.  L.  Schwalbe,  J.  O.  Smith. 

Associate  Professors:  W.  E.  Black,  R.  E.  Cramer,  AV.  N.  Findley,  P.  G.  Jones. 

Assistant  Professors:  C.  E.  Bowman,  R.  L.  Brown,  C.  W.  Dollins,  H.  M.  Fitch, 
E.  Hognestad,  R.  S.  Jensen,  C.  E.  Kesler,  W.  M.  Owen,  O.  M.  Sidebot- 
TOM,  M.  C.  Steele,  M.  C.  Stippes,  H.  R.  Wetenkamp,  W.  J.  Worley. 

Associates:  W.  J.  Craig,  R.  C.  Elstner,  R.  S.  Jensen,  C.  K.  Liu,  G.  M.  Sinclair, 
I.  Viest. 

Research  Adviser:  A.  M.  Freudenthal. 

Instructors:  A.  P.  Boresi,  D.  R.  Carver,  M.  E.  Clark,  H.  T.  Corten.  T.  M. 
Elsesser,  A.  H.  Hausrath,  M.  E.  Lunchick,  A.  Q.  Mowbray,  K.  S.  Pister, 
W.  B.  Sanders,  J.  R.  Snowden,  F.  J.  Stanek,  C.  E.  Taylor,  C.  E.  Work. 

Assistants:  J.  R.  Gaston,  W.  D.  Jordan,  R.  W.  Karry,  T.  P.  Kerr,  J.  L.  Kra- 
HULA,  J.  J.  Poczatek,  F.  C.  Rally,  D.  D.  Strohbeck,  L.  B.  Taplin. 
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Courses   for   Undergraduates 

150.  Analytical  Mechanics  (Statics).  Resultants  ol  force  sysLcms,  algebraic  and  graphical 
conditions  ot  equilibrium  ol  iorce  systems.  Analysis  of  forces  acting  on  members  of 
trusses,  frames,  etc.  Forces  due  to  friction,  (x'utroids.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Registra- 
tion in  Mathematics  142.  SrAKK. 

1.54.  Analytical  Mechanics  (Statics  and  Dynamics).  .\  combination  of  Iheoretical  and 
Applied  Mechanics  150  and  L'll  with  less  emphasis  on  some  topics.  For  electrical 
engineering  students  only,  1,  11:  I.  I'rcrequisite:  Registration  in  Mathematics  112.' 
Staff. 

156.  Analytical  Mechanics  (Statics  and  Dynamics).  A  comi)ination  of  Theoretical  and 
A|)plied   Mechanics   150  and  211.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:   Registration  in  Mathematics 

112.  SlAFF. 

171.  Elements  of  Mechanics.  Resultants  and  eipiilibrium  of  force  systems;  conditions  of 
efjuilibrium  applied  to  trusses,  frames,  etc.;  forces  due  to  friction,  ccnlroids;  stress 
and  deformation  in  direct  tension  and  compression;  riveted  and  welded  joints; 
properties  of  materials.  For  architects  only.  1,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  122. 
Draffin  and  others. 

172.  Strength  of  Materials.  Relationships  between  external  forces  acting  on  beams  and 
the  stresses  produced:  shear  moment,  slope,  and  deflection  diagrams;  moment  of 
inertia;  columns.  For  architects  only.  I,  II;  3.  Prerecpiisite:  Theoretical  and  .Applied 
Mechanics  171.  Draffin  and  others. 

Courses   for  Advanced    Undergraduates 

211.     Analytical    Mechanics    (Dynamics).    Displacement,    velocit),    and    acceleration    of   a. 

particle;  relation  between  forces  acting  on  rigid  bodies  and  the  changes  in  motiom 
produced;  translation;  rotation;  plane  motion;  solutions  using  the  principles  of 
force,  mass  and  acceleration,  work  and  energy,  and  impulse  and  momentinn.  I,  II; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  150.  Staff. 

221.     Resistance  of  Materials.  Relationships  between  external  forces  acting  on  elastic  bodies 
and    the    stresses    and    deformations    produced;    tension    and    compression    members; 
members  subjected  to  torsion  and  to  bending;  colunnis;  combined  stresses;  properties 
of  materials.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  150,  154,  or  t 
1.56.  Staff.  1 

22.^.  Resistance  of  Materials  Laboratory.  Tests  of  steel,  cast  iron,  aluminum  alloys,  con-i 
I  rcte  and  wood;  determination  of  such  mechanical  properties  as  strength,  hardness, 
(hictilit),  energ)  resistance;  engineeiing  significance  of  mechanical  properties.  I,  II; 
I.    Prerequisite:    Registration    in    Iheoretical   and   Applied    Mechanics  221.  StAFF. 

232.  Fluid  Mechanics.  Analysis  of  flow  of  fluids  in  pipes  and  in  open  channels.  Bernoulli's 
theorem:  viscosity,  laminar  and  turbulent  How;  effects  of  jets  on  vanes;  hydraulic' 
similitude;  dimensional  analysis;  Reynolds'  and  Fronde's  numbers.  I,  II;  3.  Pre- 
recpiisite:    Iheoretical  and  .Applied  Mechanics  211.  I.ansford  and  others. 

234.  Laboratory  in  Fluid  Mechanics.  Measurement  of  pressure  and  quantit)  of  How; 
venturi  and  nozzle  meters;  cavitation:  viscosimetrv :  laminar  and  turbulent  How  of 
watc-r  and  oil  in  smooth  and  rough  jjipes;  How  in  oj>cn  channels;  weirs  and  orifices: 
pumps  and  turbines.  1,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Iheoretical  and  Applied 
Mechanics  232.  Lansford  and  others. 

297.  Thesis.  1;  3.  Prereiiuisite:  Senior  standing;  approval  of  head  of  department.  Siafk. 

298.  Thesis.  Continuation  of   Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  297.  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 

Senior  standing;  approval  of  head  of  department.  SiAFt. 


Courses  for  Advanced   Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

.311.  Mechanical  Vibrations,  kinciiiaiics  of  \il)iator\  motion,  (ompiehensise  study  of 
motion  having  single  degree  of  freedom.  Critical  speeds  ol  shafts:  vibration  of 
systems    with    several    degrees    of    freedom.    .Apjilications    to    engineering    problems. 


( 
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1;  3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1    unit.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  151  or 
156,  or  211  and  221.  Joxfs,  Mvkelstad. 

321.  Advanced  Mechanics  of  Materials.  Methods  used  in  elementary  mechanics  of  ma- 
terials are  expanded  and  generalized  and  used  to  solve  more  complex  problems. 
Thick-walled  cylinders,  torsion  of  bar  having  non-circular  cross-section;  curved 
beams,  unsymmetrical  bending.  Hat  plates;  theories  of  failure.  I;  3  hours,  or  i^  to 
1   unit.  Prerequisite:    Tlicoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  221   or  223.  Black,  Smith. 

323.  Advanced  Laboratory  in  Materials  Testing.  Calibration  of  testing  machines  and  of 
strain  measuring  instruments,  llse  of  various  mechanical  and  electrical  strain  gauges. 
Interpretation  of  tests  results.  Relation  of  tests  to  specifications  of  materials.  1,  II; 
3  hours,  or  i/^  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  221  and 
223.  Coi.iiNs,  Putnam. 

326.  Experimental  Stress  Analysis.  Measurement  of  stresses  or  deformations  that  are  of 
significance  in  the  engineering  design  of  load  resisting  members.  Use  of  optical, 
electrical,  and  mechanical  instrumentation,  models,  analogies,  brittle  coatings,  elec- 
trical resistance  gauges,  photoelasticity,  etc.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/i  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Theoretical  and'Applied  Mechanics  150,  211,  221,  and  223  (321  desirable).  Dolan. 

1334.  Fluid  Mechanics  and  Advanced  Hydraulics.  A  study  of  the  basic  properties  of  fluids 
in  general,  particularly  those  that  influence  the  flow  of  fluids  in  pipes  and  open 
channels,  viscosimetry,  dimensional  analysis,  effect  of  boundary  conditions,  cavitation, 
water  tunnel,  hydraulic  jump,  water  hammer,  pumps,  turbines.  Some  laboratory 
work.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/,  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics 
232  and  234.  Lansford.  " 


VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

(Including  Veterinary  Anatomy  and  Histology,  Veterinary  Clinical 

Medicine,  Veterinary  Pathology  and  Hygiene,  and 

Veterinary  Physiology  and  Pharmacology) 

Three  types  of  courses  are  offered  by  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine:  (I)  courses 
for  imdergraduates,  designed  as  service  courses  for  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture; 
'2)  professional  courses,  which  are  part  of  the  curriculum  in  veterinary  medicine;  and  (3) 
oiirses  for  graduates. 


VETERINARY  ANATOMY  AND   HISTOLOGY 

Prnjt'ssor:  L.   E.  Sr.  C'i.aik  (Head   of  Depart  incut). 
Assistant  Professor:  M.  S.  C'.omr. 
Instructor:  G.  A.  Linton. 
Assistant:  Elizabeth   J.  Rifaks. 
Medical  Illustrator:   C.    R.    Hfidi. 

jlourse   for   Undergraduates 

ilOL     Anatomy  of  Domestic  Animals.  A  study  of  the  structure  of  cells,  tissues,  organs,  and 
1  systems  of  domestic  animals.  For  students  in  agriculture.  Lectures  and  demonstra- 

tions. I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  St.  Clair  and  assistant. 

Professional  Courses 

(II.  Gross  Anatomy.  Systematic  and  topographic  study  and  dissection  of  the  dog.  Lec- 
tures, discussions,  demonstrations,  quizzes,  and  laboratory.  1:  5  Prerequisite:  Regis- 
tration in  the  veterinary  curriculum,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Si.  Clair  and  assist- 
ant. 
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312.  Gross  Anatomy.  Comparative  sliidy  and  dissection  of  domestic  animals  with  special 
reference  to  development  and  adaptation  to  function.  Lectures,  discussions,  demon- 
strations, quizzes,  and  laboratory.  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  \'eterinary  Anatomy  311,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  .Sr.  C'.i.air  and  assistant. 

313.  Histology  and  Embryology.  Structure  and  development  of  cells  and  tissues  with 
special  reference  to  domestic  animals.  Lectures,  discussions,  demonstrations,  quizzes, 
and  laboratory.  I;  5.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in  the  veterinary  curriculum,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Covf.r  and  assistant. 

314.  Histology  and  Embryology.  Structure  and  development  of  organs  and  systems  with 
comparison  in  different  domestic  animals.  Lectures,  discussions,  demonstrations, 
quizzes,  and  laboratory.  II:  5.  Prerequisite:  Veterinary  Anatomy  313,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Cover  and  assistant. 


VETERINARY  CLINICAL  MEDICINE 

Professor:  L.   E.   Bolev   (Head  of  Department). 
Associate  Professor:  R.  D.  Hatch. 

Assistant  Professors:  H.  J.  Hardenbrook,  R.  E.  Witter. 
Instructors:  T.  H.  Brasmf.r,  P.  J.  Meginnis. 

Professional  Courses 

331.  Diseases  of  Small  Animals.  Diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prophylaxis  of  infectious,  non- 
infectious, and  surgical  diseases  of  small  domestic  animals.  I;  5.  Prerequisite: 
Third-year  standing  in  veterinary  curriculum.  Witfer. 

333.  Breeding  Problems  and  Obstetrics.  General  principles  of  obstetrics  and  discussion  of 
the  breeding  diseases  of  farm  animals.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  laboratory.  I;  5.' 
Prerequisite:  Third-year  standing  in  veterinary  curriculum.  Bolev. 

334.  Diseases  of  Large  Animals.  Diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  non-infectious, 
nutritional,  metabolic,  toxic,  and  parasitic  diseases  of  large  animals.  Lectures  and 
discussions.  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Third-year  standing  in  veterinary  curriculum.! 
Hatch. 

335.  General  Surgery.  General  surgical  principles  and  procedures,  including  restraint, 
anesthesia,  equipment,  and  all  phases  of  tissue  injury  and  repair.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:! 
Third-year  standing   in    veterinary   curriculum.    Haroenbrook.   Meginms. 

336.  Special  Surgery.  Lectures  and  clinical  demonstrations  on  surgical  diseases,  their' 
diagnosis,  operative  procedure,  and  after  care.  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Third-year  stand-i 
ing  in  veterinary  curriculum.  Hardenbrook,  Meginms. 

337.  Clinical  and  Laboratory  Practice.  Clinical  and  laboratory  practice  in  diagnosis  treat-t 
ment,  and  prophylaxis  of  animal  diseases.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Third-year  standing  ini 
veterinary  curriculum.  Bolev  and  staff. 

338.  Clinical  and  Laboratory  Practice.  Clinical  and  laboratory  practice  in  diagnosis,  treat-t 
ment,  and  prophylaxis  of  animal  diseases.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Third-year  standing 
in  veterinary  curriculum.  Boley  and  stall.  ] 

340.  Jurisprudence,  Business  Methods,  and  Ethics.  Same  as  Management  340.  Principles, 
of  law,  business  procedures,  and  professional  ethics  of  importance  to  members  ol 
the  veterinary  profession;  animal  diseases  and  related  regulatory  laws  and  theii 
administration:  federal  procedure  under  animal  disease  and  food  and  meat  inspection 
hiws.  II;  3.  Prerecjuisile:  Senior  standing  in  veterinary  curriculum. 

34 L  Infectious  Diseases  of  Large  Animals.  Diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prophylaxis  of  tin 
infectious  diseases  of  large  animals.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  quizzes.  1:  3.  Pre 
requisite:    Fourlh-vear  standing  in  veterinary  curriculum.  Hatch. 
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343.  Radiology.  General  principles  of  radiology  including  technique  and  its  application 
to  the  diagnosis  and  therapy  of  animal  diseases.  Lectures  and  discussion.  I;  1.  Pre- 
requisite: Fourth-year  standing  in  veterinary  curriculum,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Hardenbrook. 

345.  Seminar.  Assigned  reading  and  discussion  of  cases  presented  for  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. I;  1.  Prerequisite:  Fourth-year  standing  in  veterinary  curriculum.  Bolev  and 
staff. 

346.  Seminar.  Assigned  reading  and  discussion  of  cases  presented  for  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. II:  1.  Prereqinsite:  Fourth-year  standing  in  veterinary  curriculum.  Bolev  and 
staff. 

,347.     Clinical  and  Laboratory  Practice.  Clinical  and  laboratory  practice  in  diagnosis,  treat- 
I  raent,  and  prophylaxis  of  animal  diseases.  I;  8.  Prerequisite:  Fourth-year  standing  in 

\  veterinary  curriculum.   Bolev  and  staff. 

348.  Clinical  and  Laboratory  Practice.  Clinical  and  laboratory  practice  in  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  prophylaxis  of  animal  diseases.  II;  8.  Prerequisite:  Fourth-year  standing 
in  veterinary  curriculum.  Bolev  and  staff. 


VETERINARY  PATHOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

Professors:  R.  Graham  (Head  of  Department),  C.  C.  Morrill. 

Associate  Professors:  J.  O.  Alberts,  N.  D.  Levine,  Ethel  McNeil. 

Assistant  Professors:  P.  D.  Beamer,  H.  S.  Bryan,  O.  D.  Grace,  M.  E.  Mans- 
field, H.  E.  Rhoades,  G.  T.  Woods. 

Instructors:  P.  B.  Barto,  Emily  L.  Dorstewitz,  L.  E.  Hanson,  D.  W.  Pratt, 
S.  C.  ScHMiTTLE,  F.  H.  White. 

Assistants:  G.  Biswal,  Virginia  Ivens,  D.  Maksic. 

Medical  Illustrator:  C.  R.  Helot. 

I 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

105.  Animal  Hygiene.  -Contagious,  infectious,  parasitic,  nutritional,  and  metabolic  dis- 
eases of  animals;  their  relation  to  agriculture  and  public  health  and  their  preven- 
tion. Lectures.  Recommended  for  students  in  animal,  dairy,  and  poidtry  husbandry. 
I;   3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Barto,  Boley,  Hardenbrook. 

l| 
Professional  Courses 

V23.  Bacteriology  and  Inrmunology.  The  bacteriology  and  immunology  of  diseases  of 
domestic  and  wild  animals  caused  by  bacteria,  fungi,  rickettsiae,  and  filterable 
\iruses.  Lectures,  quizzes,  and  laboratory.  I;  5.  Prerequisite:  Second-year  standing  in 
veterinary  curriculum,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Bryan  and  assistant. 

ili4.  Parasitology.  Protozoa,  helminths,  arthropods,  and  other  parasites  affecting  dometic 
animals.  Lectiues,  discussions,  and  laboratory.  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Second-year  stand- 
ing in  veterinary  curriculum,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Levine  and  assistant. 

i25.  General  Pathology.  The  basic  principles  of  pathological  processes  including  tissue 
injury  and  repair,  circulatory  and  metabolic  disturbances,  inflammation  and  neo- 
plasia. Lectures,  quizzes,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory.  I;  5.  Prerequisite:  Second- 
year  standing  in  the  veterinary  curriculum,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Morrill  and 
assistant. 

(26.  Special  Pathology.  Disease  processes  aH^ecting  organs  and  anatomic  systems  and  those 
occurring  in  specific  diseases.  Lectures,  quizzes,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory.  II; 
5.  Prerequisite:  Second-year  standing  in  the  veterinary  curriculum,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Morrill  and  assistant. 
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332.  Principles  of  Sanitation  in  the  Processing  and  Handling  of  Foods.  Same  as  l-ood 
Technology  332.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  sanitation  with  appropriate  emphasis 
on  practical  considerations  as  they  apply  to  various  food  processing  industries. 
Control  of  insects,  rodents,  and  microorganisms;  fundamentals  of  detergency;  sani- 
tation of  water  supplies;  waste  disposal  methods.  Government  and  public  health 
regulations.  Local  field  trips  to  food  processing  plants.  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Bacteri- 
ology 104,   105,  and  Chemistry  132,  or  ccjuivalents.  Ordal. 

344.  Food  Hygiene  and  Public  Health.  General  principles  of  antcniortem  inspection  of 
food  animals;  the  procedures  and  techniques  used  in  the  inspection  of  food  of 
animal  origin  for  type,  class,  and  grade;  diseases  of  animals  transmissible  to  man. 
II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Fourth-year  standing  in  veterinary  curriculum,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  II;  5.  Hardenbrook,  Meginnis,  Tfigler. 

349.  Diseases  of  Poultry.  The  causes,  symptoms,  lesions,  prevention,  and  treatment  of 
non-infectious  and  infectious  diseases  of  domestic  birds.  Lectures,  quizzes,  and  demon- 
strations. I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Fourth-year  standing  in  veterinary  curriculum,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Alberts. 


VETERINARY  PHYSIOLOGY  AND 
PHARMACOLOGY 

Professor:  J.   Sami'son    (Head   of  Department). 

Assistant  Professor:  R.  P.  Link. 

Instructors:  Rebecca  K.  Borton,  T.  R.  Houi>t. 

Course  for  Undergraduates 

102.  Physiology  of  Domestic  Animals.  Lectures  and  recitations  or  demonstration.  If;! 
3.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101,  or  equivalent;  sophomore  standing.  Veterinary 
Anatomy  101  is  recommended.  Link,  Sami'son. 

Professional  Courses 

321.  Physiology.  Blood  and  lymph,  circulation,  respiration,  digestion  and  absorption! 
excretion.  Lectures,  quizzes,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory.  I:  4.  Prereciuisite:( 
Second  year  standing  in  veterinary  curriculum,  or  consent  of  instructor.  SAMPSO^| 
and  assistant. 

322.  Physiology.  Metabolism,  heat  production,  endocrine  organs,  muscle  and  nerve,  cen-i 
tral  nervous  system,  special  senses,  reproduction.  Lectures,  quizzes,  demonstrations! 
and  laboratory.  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Second-year  standing  in  the  veterinary  cuii^ 
riculimi,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Sampson  and  assistant. 

329.  Pharmacology.  General  principles  of  pharmacy  and  an  analysis  of  the  action  ol 
chemical  agents  on  physiological  processes.  Ledurcs  and  discussion.  II;  3.  Pre 
requisite:  Second-year  standing  in  the  veterinary  curriculum,  or  consent  of  instructor 
Link. 

330.  Pharmacology.  Principles  of  drug  action  and  an  analysis  of  the  action  of  chemica 
agents  on  living  organisms.  Lecluies  and  laboratory.  I;  4.  Prerequisite:  Veterinar) 
Physiology  and  Pharmacology  329,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Link. 


ZOOLOGY 

Professors:  ¥.  B.  Adamsione  (Head  of  Department),  L.  A.  Adams  (Lmeritus). 
C.  G.  Hartman  (Emeritus).  S.  C.  Kenueich,  R.  R.  Kudo,  V.  E.  Shelford 
(Emeritus),  L.  J.  Thomas,  H.  J.  Van  Cleave. 
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Associate  Professors:  B.  V.  Hail,  L.  Inc;i.k,  O.  E.  Kuc:i,er,  W.  M.  Luce,  S.  M. 
Rose,   H.   M.  Smith. 

Assistant  Professors:  H.  I.  Fisher,  D.  F.  Hoffmeister,  M.  R.  Matieson,  H.  H. 
Shoemaker. 

Instructors:  J.  B.  Kitzmiller.  F.  J.  Kruidenifr. 

Assistants:  B.  Berne,  G.  A.  Braun,  G.  Brody,  N.  R.  Cooley,  C.  F.  Ei.lerman, 
G.  Garoian,  J.  H.  Gilford,  J.  S.  Greenstein,  E.  J.  Hugghins,  D.  A.  James, 
Sarah  A.  Joyner,  T.  King,  A.  Kurland,  J.  C.  List,  L.  S.  Miller,  R.  E. 
Nelson,  R.  E.  Ogren,  Mabel  C.  Paterson,  K.  A.  Rafferty,  Jr.,  M.  Sacks, 
D.  Shomay,  J.  D.  TiNiR.  R.  Torch,  K.  S.  Tweedei.l,  R.  G.  Van  Gei.der. 

Requirements  for  L.A.S.  Students 

Major:  1  wenty  hours  in  zoology  excluding  Zoology  101,  104,  107,  and  Biological 
Sciences  100,  and  including  five  hours  of  advanced  work.  Entomology  313  may  be  applied 
for  major  credit. 

li  Minors:  Twenty  hours  chosen  from  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects:  animal 
science,  bacteriology,  botany,  chemistry,  education,  entomology,  geography,  geology,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  physiology,  psychology.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject, 

,,i£  two  are  chosen. 

I|        Note:   Division  of  General  Studies  131   and   132  may  be  substituted  for  Zoology   101 
lor  104  wherever  the  latter  two  constitute  a  prerequisite. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

101.  General  Zoology.  Animal  biology;  structure,  function,  environmental  relations,  origin, 
and  development  of  animals.  This  course  is  designed  for  zoology  majors  and  to 
satisfy  part  of  the  requirements  for  premedical  students.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and 
quiz.  I,  II;  5.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  4  hours  credit. 
Fisher,  Kitzmiller,  Luce,  Thomas. 

104.  General  Zoology.  Fundamental  principles  of  the  structure,  physiology,  reproduction, 
ecology,  and  evolution  of  animals,  with  special  emphasis  on  their  relations  to  human 
life.  This  course  and  Botany  100  meets  the  general  education  biological  requirement 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  zoology  requirement  for  students 
in  agriculture.  I,  II;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours 
credit.  Ingle. 

107.  Evolution.  Analysis  of  the  theories  of  evolution,  the  mechanism  of  evolutionary 
changes,  and  the  evolution  of  man.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Kitz- 
miller. 

132.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  Classification  and  distribution  of  the  vertebrate 
animals.  Comparative  anatomy  of  organs  and  organ  systems,  their  function  antl 
evolution.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  quiz.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  101,  or  one 
year  of  general  biology  such  as  biological  sciences  or  botany-zoology  sequence. 
A  grade  of  "C"  in  Zoology  101  is  required  for  freshmen.  Hall,  Shoemaker,  Smith. 

lourse  for  Advanced   Undergraduates 

I140.  Introduction  to  Ecology.  Seasonal  and  climatic  relations  of  species  and  communities. 
II;  3  to  4.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  101,  or  equivalent;  junior  standing.  Shoemaker. 

lourses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

'00.  General  Seminar.  For  members  of  the  staff  and  graduate  students.  Also  open  to 
seniors  whose  major  is  zoology.  I;  no  credit.  Attention  is  called  to  the  following 
special  clubs  and  seminars,  some  of  which  are  interdepartmental:  Animal  Ecology 
Club,  Genetics  Seminar.  Staff. 
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301.  General  Seminar.  For  members  of  ihe  staff  and  graduate  students.  Also  open  to 
seniors  whose  major  is  zoology.  II;  no  credit.  Attention  is  called  to  the  following 
special  clubs  and  seminars,  some  of  which  are  interdepartmental:  Animal  Ecology 
Club,  Genetics  Seminar.  Staff. 

302.  Individual  Topics.  For  those  who  wish  to  study  individual  problems.  Candidates  for 
honors  and  undergraduates  who  are  enrolled  for  tutorial  work  or  in  individual 
curricula  should  register  in  this  course.  Graduates  may  register  for  topics  involving; 
iudi\idual  work  not  assigned  in  other  courses.  Laboratory,  conferences,  and  reatiings. 
I;  2  to  5  hours,  or  V4  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  zoology;  senior  standing; 
approval  of  department.  Staff. 

303.  Individual  Topics.  For  those  who  wish  to  study  individual  problems.  Candidates  fon 
honors  and  undergraduates  who  are  enrolled  for  tutorial  work  or  in  individual  cur- 
ricula should  register  in  this  course.  Graduates  may  register  for  topics  involving  in- 
dividual work  not  assigned  in  other  courses.  Laboratory,  conferences,  and  readings. 
II;  2  to  5  hours,  or  1/2  to  1  imit.  Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  zoology;  senior  standing; 
approval  of  department.  Staff. 

304.  Field  Zoology.  Collection,  preservation,  and  identification  of  lower  vertebrates  and 
land  and  fresh  water  invertebrates;  habits  and  life  histories  of  selected  forms.  I;  5 
hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  zoology,  or  equivalent;  senior  standing.; 
Matteson. 

306.  Biology  for  Teachers.  Same  as  Botany  30G.  A  teacher-training  and  review  course  for^ 
those  engaged  in  or  preparing  for  teaching  general  biology  in  high  school.  II;  2  hours,> 
or  i/j  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100;  Zoology  101.  Fuller,  Matteson. 

318.  Protozoology.  Morphology,  taxonomy,  physiology,  and  life  history  of  representative, 
free-living  and  parasitic  protozoa.  I,  II;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year 
of  zoology,  or  ecjuivalent;  senior  standing.  Kudo. 

320.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Invertebrates:  structure  and  development.  Application  ot. 
biological  principles.  Specific  and  comparative  morphology  of  the  invertebrates;> 
coordination  of  structure  and  function,  origin,  development,  and  life  histories.' 
II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  101.  Ingle. 

321.  Parasitology-Helminthology.  Worm  parasites,  life  cycles,  morphology,  taxonomy/ 
environmental  relations.  Lecture,  laboratory,  technic,  readings,  quiz,  demonstrations, 
problems.  I,  II;  3  to  5  hours,  or  Y2  ^^  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  132;  senior 
standing.  Thomas. 

332.  Advanced  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Vertebrate  morphology;  comparative  anatomy,  cnoIuh 
tion,  and  function  of  vertebrate  organ  systems,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  evolu- 
tion, anatomy,  and  function  of  the  skeletal  and  nervous  systems.  Lectures  and  labora 
tory.  I;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  333.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in 
alternate  years.  Hall. 

333.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  1  he  development  of  the  \ertebrate  body  and  its  organs 
I,  II;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  132.  .\DAMsroNE,  Kritdenier. 

3.34.  Vertebrate  Histology.  Study  and  preparation  of  tissues  of  the  vertebrate  body.  II 
3  hours,  or  1,4  unit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  333;  junior  standing,  or  consent  oi 
instructor.  Adamsfone. 

335.  Ornithology.  Structure,  functions,  environmental  relations,  habits,  life  history,  anc 
identification  of  birds.  II;  3  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  101  or  104.  Fisher 
KENnEif:ii. 

336.  Mammalogy.  Classification,  distribution,  life  history,  evolution,  and  identification  0 
mammals.  Lecture,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  I;  3  hours,  or  i/o  unit.  Prerequisite 
Zoology   132.  Ollered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years.  Hoff'meister. 

337.  Ichthyology.  Classification,  structure,  evolution,  distribution,  and  life  history  0 
fishes.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  I;  3  hours,  or  i^  unit.  Prere<iuisitc 
Zoology   132.  Ollered  in   1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Shoemaker. 
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Herpetology.  Classification,  distribution,  life  history,  and  identification  of  reptiles 
and  amphibia,  particularly  those  of  the  United  States.  1-ecturcs,  laboratory,  and  field 
work.  II;  3  hours,  or  14  unit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  132.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in 
alternate  years.  Smith. 

Field  Ecology.  Study  of  biotic  communities,  birds  and  fish  in  the  vicinity  of  Reelfoot 
Lake,  Tennessee,  covering  six  days.  Students  may  enroll  in  subsequent  years  for 
additional  credit  by  specializing  in  different  fields  of  study.  II;  1  to  4  hours,  or  I/4  to 
1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Zoology  240,  or  335,  or  equivalent.  Kendeigh, 
Shoemaker. 

Wildlife  Management  and  Conservation.  Si/c  and  measurement  of  animal  population, 
factors  affecting  reproduction  and  mortality,  life  history,  management  policies  for 
fishes,  mammals,  and  birds,  I;  3  hours,  or  1/,  unit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  101  or  104. 
Shoemaker. 

Limnology.  Study  of  the  lake,  pond,  and  river  with  emphasis  on  the  physical  en- 
vironment as  well  as  on  the  plants  and  animals  which  live  in  fresh  water.  Lectures, 
discussions,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 
101,  or  Botany  100.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Matteson. 

Animal  Ecology  and  Geography.  Dynamics,  development,  and  distribution  of  biotic 
communities.  I;  3  to  5  hours,  or  i/,  to  1  imit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  one  year 
of  zoology.  Kendeigh. 

Genetics.  Principles  of  heredity.  Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions.  II;  3  hours,  or 
Y2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  101,  104,  or  one  semester  of  any  biological  science. 
Luce. 

Genetics.  Laboratory  experiments  illustrating  the  principles  of  heredity,  problems, 
demonstrations.  II:  2  hours,  or  i/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Zoology 
351.  KiTZMiLLER,  Luce. 

Comparative  Physiology.  Same  as  Physiology  361.  A  comparison  of  the  general 
physiology  of  different  groups  of  animals.  I;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing;  three  semesters  of  animal  biology;  two  semesters  of  chemistry.  Anderson, 
Prosser. 

Cellular  Physiology.  Same  as  Physiology  362.  A  physicochemical  analysis  of  biological 
functions  common  to  most  living  cells.  II;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing;  two  semesters  each  of  biology  and  general  physics;  three  semesters  of 
chemistry.  Anderson,  Prosser. 

Endocrinology.  Same  as  Physiology  363.  The  glands  of  internal  secretion  with  special 
references  to  the  vertebrates.  I;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  semester  of 
elementary  zoology  or  physiology;  Zoology  334,  or  organic  chemistry.  Hall. 
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FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 


^bout  admission,  scholarships  and  fellowships,  requirements  of  a  particular 
urriculum,  school,  or  college,  or  general  questions  about  the  University,  its 
offerings  and  requirements,  write  or  talk  to  the 

DIRECTOR   OF   ADMISSIONS   AND   RECORDS 
UNIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS,   URBANA 

The  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records  will  also  send  you  on  request  other 
)ublications  of  the  University,  including  the  catalogs  of 

Undergraduate  Study  College  of  Medicine 

Graduate  College  Occupational  Therapy 

College  of  Dentistry  College  of  Pharmacy 

College  of  Engineering  School  of  Physical  Education 

College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  Division  of  Social  Welfare  Administra- 

School  of  Journalism  and  Communica-  tion 

tions  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

College  of  Law  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division 

Library  School  Time  Tables 

l^bout  matters  of  housing,  finance,  loan  funds,  part-time  employment,  stu- 
lent  use  of  motor  vehicles,  or  other  questions  involving  student  welfare  and 
ampus  life,  write  or  talk  to  the 

DEAN   OF  STUDENTS 
UNIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS,   URBANA 

^bout  matters  concerning  a  veteran's  educational  status  and  plans,  write  or 
alk  to  the 

DIRECTOR,   DIVISION   OF   SPECIAL   SERVICES   FOR   WAR   VETERANS 
UNIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS,  249  ARMORY,  CHAMPAIGN 

Vbout  matters  especially  referring  to  Navy  Pier,  write  or  talk  to  the 

EXAMINER   AND   RECORDER,   UNDERGRADUATE    DIVISION 

UNIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS,   NAVY    PIER 

CHICAGO    11,   ILLINOIS 

Vbout  matters  especially  referring  to  the  Chicago  Professional  Colleges,  write 
j)r  talk  to  the 

EXAMINER   AND   RECORDER,   CHICAGO   PROFESSIONAL   COLLEGES 
UNIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS,    1853  WEST   POLK   STREET 

CHICAGO    12,   ILLINOIS 

l?'or  matters  concerning  a  particular  college,  school,  institute,  or  bureau, 
ivhich  can  not  be  answered  by  one  of  the  publications  or  sources  listed  above, 
jvrite  or  talk  to  the  dean  or  director  of  the  unit  in  question. 
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UNIVERSITY   CALENDAR  departments  at  urbana 


1952 — FIRST  SEMESTER 

Entrance    examinations    Sept.   9,  Tues.-Sept.    1 2,   Fri. 

Freshman    week   and    registration Sept.    15,   Mon.-Sept.    20,    Sat. 

Instruction    begins     Sept.  22,  Mon. 

Thanksgiving    vacation    begins Nov.   26,  Wed.,    1    P.M. 

Thanksgiving   vacation   ends Dec.    1,  Mon.,   1    P.M. 

Illinois  Day    (State  admitted  to  the  Union,   1818) Dec.   3,  Wed. 

Christmas    vacation    begins Dec.   20,  Sat.,    12    M. 

Christmas    vacation    ends Jan.   5,   Mon.,    1    P.M. 

Semester   examinations    Jan.   23,  Fri. -Jan.  31,  Sat. 

Commencement    exercises    Feb.    15,  Sun. 


1953 — SECOND  SEMESTER 

Entrance    examinations    Feb.   3,  Tues.-Feb.  6,  Fri. 

Registration     Feb.  9,  Mon. -Feb.    1  1 ,  Wed. 

Instruction   begins Feb.   1  2,  Thurs. 

University   Day    {University  opened,    1868) Mar.   2,  Mon. 

Easter  vacation   begins April  2,  Thurs.,   1    P.M. 

Easter   vacation    ends April  8,  Wed.,  1    P.M. 

Honors  Day    (classes  dismissed  at  noon) May  1,  Fri. 

Memorial   Day    (holiday) May   30,  Sat. 

Semester  examinations June  4,  Thurs. -June    12,   Fri. 

Commencement    exercises     June   21,   Sun. 


1953 — SUMMER  SESSION 

Entrance    examinations     June  9,  Tues.-June  1  2,  Fri. 

Registration      June    19,   Fri. -June   20,  Sat. 

Instruction   begins June   22,   Mon. 

Independence    Day     (holiday) July   4,   Sat. 

Summer    session    examinations Aug.    14,    Fri. -Aug.    15,   Sat. 
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UNIVERSITY   CALENDAR  undergraduate  division  at  Chicago 


1952 — FIRST  SEMESTER 

Orienfafion   period    Sept.   3,   Wed. -Sept.    1 0,   Wed. 

Registration     Sept.    1  1 ,  Thurs.-Sept.    1  3,  Sat. 

Instruction   begins Sept.   15,  Mon. 

Thanksgiving    vacation    begins Nov.  26,  Wed.,  6  P.M. 

Thanksgiving   vacation   ends Dec.    1,   Mon.,   8   A.M. 

Illinois  Day    (State  admitted  to  the  Union,   1818) Dec.   3,  Wed. 

Christmas   vacation    begins Dec.   22,  Mon.,   8   A.M. 

Christmas    vacation    ends Jan.   5.   Mon.,   8   A.M. 

Semester  examinations Jan.   1 6,  Fri.-Jan.  24,  Sat. 


1953 — SECOND  SEMESTER 

Orientation   period    Feb.   2,  Mon. -Feb.  4,  Wed. 

Registration      Feb.  5,  Thurs.-Feb.  7,  Sat. 

Instruction     begins     Feb.  9,  Mon. 

University   Day    (University  opened,    1 868) Mar.   2,  Mon. 

Easter  vacation  begins April  2,  Thurs.,  6.  P.M. 

Easter    vacation    ends April   9,  Thurs.,   8   A.M. 

Honors    Day    May   8,  Fri. 

Memorial   Day    (holiday) May  30,  Sat. 

Semester  examinations    June   1,  Mon. -June  9,  Tues. 


1953 — SUMMER  SESSION 

Registration      June  1  9,  Fri. -June  20,  Sat. 

Instruction   begins June   22,  Mon. 

Independence    Day     (holiday) July  4,  Sot. 

Summer    session    examinations Aug.    1 4,   Fri. -Aug.    1 5,   Sat. 


BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES 

OF   THE    UNIVERSITY   OF    ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS    EX    OFFICIO 


ADLAI  E.  STEVENSON,  Governor  of  Illinois,  Springfield 

VERNON   L.   NICKELL,  Superintendent  of   Public   Instruction,  Springfield 


ELECTED    MEMBERS 

JOHN  R.   FORNOF,    122   S.  Bloomington  Street,  Streator 
Term    1947-1953         MRS.  DORIS  S.  HOLT,  330   E.  Sixth   Street,  Flora 

PARK  LIVINGSTON,  3600  N.   River  Road,  Franklin   Park 


WIRT  HERRICK,   UOVz    E.   Main   Street,  Clinton 
Term    1949-1955        ROBERT  Z.  HICKMAN,    1202    First  National   Bank   Building,   Danville 
MRS.  FRANCES  B.  WATKINS,  5831    Blackstone  Avenue,  Chicago   37 


HAROLD  E.  GRANGE,    175   W.   Jackson    Boulevard,  Chicago   4 
Term    1951-1957        WAYNE  A.  JOHNSTON,    135    E.   Eleventh    Place,  Chicago  5 
HERBERT  B.  MEGRAN,   300   W.   Front  Street,   Harvard 


OFFICERS   OF   THE    BOARD 

PARK   LIVINGSTON,    President,   Franklin    Park 
ANTHONY  J.  JANATA,  Secretary,   Urbana 
LLOYD  MOREY,  Comptroller,   Urbana 
CLARENCE  W.  WELDON,  Treasurer,  Chicago 
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ADMINISTRATIVE    OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

GEORGE  D.   STODDARD,   President 

355   Administrafion   Building    (W) 

ANTHONY  J.  JANATA,  Assistant  to  the   President 

355  Administration   Building    (W) 

ADMISSIONS  AND  RECORDS 

GEORGE  PHILIP  TUTTLE,  Director 
100a  Administration  Building 

AGRICULTURE,  COLLEGE  OF 

HENRY  P.  RUSK,  Dean,  and  Director  of  the  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station  and   Extension  Service 
101    Mumford   Hall 

AIR  FORCE  SCIENCE 

COLONEL  HARVEY  D.  DAVIDSON,  Commandant 
228  Armory 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

CHARLES  E.  BOWEN,  Executive  Director 
227  mini  Union  Building 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

DOUGLAS  R.  MILLS,  Director  of   Intercollegiate  Athletics 
104a  HufT  Gymnasium 

AVIATION,  INSTITUTE  OF 

LESLIE  A.   BRYAN,  Director 
318  Civil   Engineering  Hall 

BANDS 

MARK  H.  HINDSLEY,  Director 
1  2   Band  Building 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

ANTHONY  J.  JANATA,  Secretary 
363  Administration   Building    (W) 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

LLOYD  MOREY,  Comptroller 

354  Administration   Building    (W) 

CHICAGO   PROFESSIONAL  COLLEGES 

ANDREV/  C.  IVY,  Vice-President  of  the  University 
1835  W.  Polk  Street,  Chicago   12 

CHICAGO   UNDERGRADUATE   DIVISION    (NAVY   PIER) 

CHARLES  C.  CAVENY,  Dean 
Navy   Pi«r,  Chicago    1  1 


COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION,  COLLEGE  OF 

PAUL  M.  GREEN,  Dean 
214  David  Kinley  Hall 
V  LEWIS  BASSIE,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic 

and    Business    Research 
205   David  Kinley  Hall 

COMMUNICATIONS,  DIVISION  OF 

WILBUR  SCHRAMM,   Dean 
120  Gregory  Hall 

DEAN  OF  STUDENTS 

FRED   H.  TURNER,   Dean   of  Students 
152  Administration  Building    (W) 
EDWARD  E.  STAFFORD,  Dean  of  Men 
157b  Administration   Building    (W) 
MIRIAM  A.  SHELDEN,  Dean  of  Women 
100  Bevier  Hall 

DENTISTRY,  COLLEGE  OF 

ALLAN   G.    BRODIE,   Dean 

808  S.  Wood  Street,  Chicago   12 

EDUCATION,  COLLEGE  OF 

WILLARD   B.   SPALDING,   Dean 

105  Gregory  Hall 

ENGINEERING,  COLLEGE  OF 

WILLIAM  L.  EVERITT,  Dean,  and  Director 
of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station 

106  Civil  Engineering  Hall 

EXTENSION,    DBVISION    OF 

ROBERT  B.  BROWNE,  Dean 
118a  mini  Hall 

FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS,  COLLEGE  OF 

REXFORD  NEWCOMB,  Dean,  and  Director 

of  the  Bureau  of  Community  Planning 
110  Architecture  Building 

DUANE  A.   BRANIGAN,  Director  of  the  School  of  Music 
100  Smith  Music  Hall 

FOUNDATION 

WILLIAM  H.  BUTTERFIELD,  Executive  Director 
226   mini  Union   Building 

GOVERNMENT  AND  PUBLIC   AFFAIRS,  INSTITUTE  OF 

ROYDEN  DANGERFIELD,  Director 
1209  W.   Illinois  Street,   Urbana 

GRADUATE  COLLEGE 

FREDERICK  T.  WALL,  Acting   Dean 
109  Administration   Building    (E) 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

HOMER  L.  LAWDER,  Head  of  the  Health  Center 
Davenport  House 

HOUSING  DIVISION 

S.    EARL  THOMPSON,   Director 
108   mini  Hall 


JOURNALISM  AND  COMMUNICATIONS,  SCHOOL  OF 

FREDRICK  S.  SIEBERT,  Director 
1  19  Gregory  Hall 

LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS,  INSTITUTE  OF 

MILTON   DERBER,   Acting   Director 
704  S.  Sixth  Street,  Champaign 

LAW,  COLLEGE  OF 

ALBERT  J.  HARNO,  Dean 
301    Altgeld   Hall 

LEGAL  COUNSEL 

RALPH  F.  LESEMANN,  Legal  Counsel 
210  Administration    Building    (E) 

LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  COLLEGE  OF 

HENNING  LARSEN,  Dean 
203  Lincoln  Hall 

LIBRARY  AND  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

ROBERT  B.  DOWNS,  Director 
222   Library 

MEDICINE,  COLLEGE  OF 

STANLEY  W.  OLSON,  Dean 
1853  W.   Polk  Street,  Chicago   12 

MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 

COLONEL  MELTON  A.  HATCH,  Commandant 
1  1  0   Armory 

NAVAL  SCIENCE 

CAPTAIN  OSCAR  H.  DODSON,  Commanding   OfTicer 
241    Armory 

NONACADEMIC  PERSONNEL 

DONALD   E.  DICKASON,  Director 
Davenport   House 

NURSING,  SCHOOL  OF 

EMILY   C.    CARDEW,  Acting   Director 
912  S.  Wood  Street,  Chicago   12 

PHARMACY,  COLLEGE  OF 

EARL  R.  SERLES,  Dean 

808  S.  Wood  Street,  Chicago   12 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  SCHOOL  OF 

SEWARD  C.  STALEY,  Director 
107  Huff  Gymnasium 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

CHARLES  S.  HAVENS,  Director 
256  Administration    Building    (W) 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

HAROLD  S.  DAWSON,  Director 
153  Administration  Building    (W) 


PRESS 

MIODRAG  MUNTYAN,  Director 
358  Administration   Building    (W) 

PROVOST 

COLEMAN  R.  GRIFFITH,  Provost 
207  Administration  Building  (E) 
EDWARD  F.  POTTHOFF,  Director 

of  the  Bureau  of  Institutional  Research 
207  Administration   Building    (E) 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

JOSEF  F.  WRIGHT,  Director 

161    Administration  Building    (W) 

RADIO  STATION 

ROBERT  B.  HUDSON,  Director  of  University  Broadcasting 
227  Gregory  Hall 

SERVICES   FOR   CRIPPLED   CHILDREN,   DIVISION   OF 

HERBERT   R.   KOBES,   Director 
1105  S.  Sixth   Street,  Springfield 

SMALL  HOMES  COUNCIL 

JAMES  T.  LENDRUM,  Director 
Mumford   House 

SOCIAL  WORK,  SCHOOL  OF 

MARIETTA  STEVENSON,  Director 
1204   W.   Oregon   Street,   Urbana 

SPECIAL  SERVICES   FOR  WAR  VETERANS,   DIVISION   OF 

FRANK   BRIDGEWATER,  Acting   Director 
249  Armory 

STUDENT  COUNSELING   BUREAU 

WILLIAM  M.   GILBERT,  Director 
311    Administration   Building    (E) 

SUMMER  SESSION 

ROBERT  B.   BROWNE,  Dean 
1  18a   mini   Hall 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  COUNCIL 

CHARLES  W.  SANFORD,  Coordinator 
204  Gregory  Hall 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE,  COLLEGE  OF 

ROBERT   GRAHAM,    Dean 

131    Veterinary  Medicine  Building 
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Undergraduate  Study 


Undergraduate  instruction  is  offered  by  the  University  of  Illinois  in  the 
colleges,  schools,  and  divisions  described  in  this  catalog.  The  curricula  and 
major  programs  listed  under  each  college  are  designed  either  to  prepare  the 
student  for  a  specific  career  in  his  chosen  field  or  to  insure  a  w^ell-balanced 
program  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  On  completion  of  any  one  of  these 
curricula  a  bachelor's  degree  is  conferred.  The  Undergraduate  Division  at 
Chicago  in  general  offers  the  first  two  years  of  curricula  and  courses  iden- 
tical with  those  offered  on  the  main  campus  at  Urbana. 

Graduate  instruction  is  offered  on  the  Urbana  campus  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  the  fields  of  learning  described  in  the  Graduate  College  catalog. 
Professional  and  graduate  courses  in  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy 
are  offered  on  the  campus  of  the  Chicago  Professional  Colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  are  described  in  separate  catalogs. 


ADMISSION.  For  admission  to  the  colleges  and  schools  at  Urbana  and  to 
the  Undergraduate  Division  at  Chicago,  each  student  must  file  an  applica- 
tion blank  with  the  officers  listed  below.  Official  credentials  should  be  sent 
directly  from  each  institution  previously  attended. 

For  admission  at  Urbana,  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

For  admission  to  the  Undergraduate  Division  in  Chicago,  to  the  Ex- 
aminer and  Recorder,  University  of  Illinois,  Navy  Pier,  Chicago  11. 

A  permit  to  enter  is  issued  only  on  the  basis  of  official  detailed  credentials, 
filed  in  advance,  which  meet  the  requirements  for  admission.  Credentials 
accepted  for  admission  become  the  property  of  the  University  and  are  kept 
permanently  in  the  files.  If  an  applicant's  credentials  are  not  received  until 
the  week  before  the  date  for  registration,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  notify 
the  applicant  of  his  status  prior  to  his  arrival  on  the  campus. 

Applicants  for  admission  who  come  from  foreign  countries  must  make 
all  arrangements  in  advance.  They  must  furnish  complete  official  credentials 
and  evidence  that  they  are  able  to  meet  in  full  the  cost  of  attending  the 
University.  Certificates  in  a  foreign  language  must  be  accompanied  by 
certified  translations. 

Qualified  applicants  are  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  any  term.  Appli- 
cants for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering,  the  College  of  Law,  and 
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the  School  of  Journahsm  and  Communications  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  enter  the  first  semester  rather  than  the  second. 

All  new  students,  on  entering  the  University,  are  required  to  take 
physical  examination.  Before  registration,  a  new  student  must  secure  ani 
appointment  with  the  University  Health  Service  for  his  physical  examina- 
tion.   The  examination  is  given  by  the  University  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment without  cost  to  the  student.  If  the  student  fails  to  take  the  examination  i 
at  the  appointed  time  and  does  not  present  an  excuse  from  the  Director  ofl 
Admissions  and  Records,  a  fee  of  $5  is  charged  to  provide  for  a  special  I 
examination,  or  the  student  will  be  required  to  be  examined  at  his  owni 
expense  outside  the  University  in  a  manner  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Health  Service. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Physical  Education  mustt 
pass  special  physical  and  medical  examinations.  Those  entering  occupational! 
therapy  must  pass  a  special  health  examination. 


Requirements  for  Admission 


AGE 

An  applicant  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  dean  of  the  college  com 
cerned,  however,  may  admit  on  petition  a  student  fifteen  years  of  age  who  meets  all  othen 
requirements  for  admission  and  who  is  to  reside,  while  attending  the  Universit>',  with  his: 
parents  or  guardian,  or  with  someone  selected  by  them. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION 

To  be  admitted  by  certificate,  an  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited 
secondary  school.  If  the  school  is  in  Illinois,  it  must  be  fully  recognized  by  tlie  Super-f 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction;  if  located  elsewhere,  its  rating  must  be  equivalent  to  fulll 
recognition.  ( For  a  list  of  sources  from  which  credits  are  accepted  on  certification,  see 
page  19;  and  for  a  statement  of  the  conditions  on  which  nongraduates  may  be  admitted^ 
see  page  18. ) 

High  School  Graduates  Who  Rank  in  the  Upper  Half  of  Their  Class.  The  Directoii 

of  Admissions  is  authorized  to  admit,  without  adhering  to  the  usual  requirements  as  they  f^ 
pertain  to  majors  and  minors,   an  applicant  whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  in  the  uppei 
50  per  cent  of  his  graduating  class.  Such  a  student,  however,  must  present  those  specific 
high  school  courses  that  are  prerequisite  to  courses  in  the  curriculum  which  he  desires  to 
follow  in  the  University. 

High  School  Graduates  Who  Rank  in  the  Lowest  Quarter  of  Their  Class.  A  graduate 
of  an  accredited  high  school  who  is  a  resident  of  Illinois,  whose  rank  in  scholarship  is  ir 
the  lowest  quarter  of  his  graduating  class,  and  who  meets  the  requirements  as  stated  be- 
low, is  admitted  by  certificate  to  probationary  status  and,  in  connection  with  his  firsi 
registration  in  the  University,  is  required  to  take  such  tests  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Student  Counseling  Bureau.  Such  a  student,  immediately  upon  registration,  is  placec 
under  the  special  supervision  of  the  dean  of  the  college  or  the  director  of  the  school  ir 
which  he  is  enrolled.  He  may  be  required  to  carry  a  reduced  program  of  work  or  a  pro- 
gram especially  arranged  to  meet  his  needs. 

The  student's  rank  is  to  be  based  on  work  completed  in  grades  nine,  ten,  eleven,  anc 
twelve  in  the  case  of  four-year  high  schools,  and  on  work  completed  in  grades  ten,  eleven 
and  twelve  in  the  case  of  three-year  senior  high  schools. 

Nonresidents  of  Illinois.  A  nonresident  of  Illinois  seeking  admission  as  a  freshniar 
must  rank  in  the  upper  three-fourths  of  his  high  school  graduating  class. 
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APPLICATIONS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 

The  Director  of  Admissions  is  authorized  to  consider  for  admission  high  school 
'  eniors  who  have  not  yet  graduated,  on  the  basis  of  the  following  official  docmnents  from 
ID  ,he  high  school  principal: 

a-  1.  Applicants  who  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  their  class:  a  statement  of  seven  semes- 
1  ers  of  completed  high  school  work,  a  statement  of  courses  to  be  taken  in  the  final  semes- 

er,  the  date  of  probable  graduation,  and  an  estimate  of  the  applicant's  rank  in  his  class. 
'B  2.  Residents  of  Illinois  regardless  of  rank  in  class  and  nonresidents  who  rank  in 
ij  he  upper  three-fourths:  a  statement  of  seven  semesters  of  completed  high  school  work 
I  ,nd  grades  in  each  subject  at  the  middle  of  the  final  semester,  the  date  of  probable 

graduation,  and  the  applicant's  rank  in  his  class. 

Ti 

(  FIFTEEN  UNITS  REQUIRED 

Fifteen  units  of  acceptable  secondary  school  work  are  required,  including  the  io\- 
S'|3wing: 

al         I.  Two  majors  and  one  minor,  selected  from  Groups  1-5  below.  One  of  the  majors 
'nust  be  English.  (For  definitions  of  Unit,  Major  and  Minor,  see  below.) 

II.  A  total  of  at  least  nine  units  from  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  language,  mathe- 
natics,  science,  and  social  studies,  including  preparation  amounting  to  a  major  or  minor 
equence  in  at  least  three  different  fields.  ( See  Groups  1-5  below. ) 

III.  All  subjects  prescribed  for  the  curriculum  which  the  applicant  desires  to  enter, . 
IS  stated  in  the  table  on  pages  16  and  17. 

IV.  The  six  remaining  units  necessary  for  admission  may  be  selected  from  any  of  the 
ligh  school  subjects  which  are  accepted  by  an  accredited  school  toward  its  diploma  and 

"  vhich  meet  the  standards  for  accrediting.  Fractional  credits  of  the  value  of  less  than  one- 
'■  lalf  unit  will  not  be  accepted.  Not  less  than  one  unit  of  work  will  be  accepted  in  a  foreign 
■'^  anguage,  elementary  algebra,  plane  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  or  biology. 

The  University  realizes  the  obligation  of  the  high  school  to  meet  fully  the  needs 
ind  interests  of  all  pupils.  It,  therefore,  believes  that  high  schools  should  oflFer  courses 
n  such  fields  as  agriculture,  art,  commerce,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  and  music; 
md  it  accepts  them  as  electives  for  admission. 


r^ 


DEFINITIONS 


Unit.  A  unit  course  of  study  in  the  secondary  school  is  a  course  covering  an  aca- 
lemic  year  and  including  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  120  sixty-minute  hours  of  class- 
corn  work.  Two  hours  of  work  requiring  little  or  no  preparation  outside  the  class  are 
iionsidiered  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  classroom  work. 

td         Major.  A  major  consists  of  three  unit  courses  in  one  field.  ( See  special  requirements 

lei.ior  a  major  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below.) 

a'        Minor.  A  minor  consists  of  two  unit  courses  in  one  field.  (See  special  requirements 

ii  for  a  minor  in  each  of  the  various  fields  as  stated  below. ) 

MAJORS  AND  MINORS 

pi       The  required  majors  and  minors  defined  above  may  be  selected  from  the  following 
tfipve  groups: 

!■(  '        1.  English.   (In  all  cases  one  major  must  be  in  English.)   Only  courses  in  history 
■>  ind  appreciation  of  literature,  composition   (including  oral  composition  when  given  as 
I  part  of  a  basic  English  course ) ,  and  grammar  will  count  toward  a  major. 

2.  Foreign  Language.  Three  units  in  one  language  constitute  a  major.  Two  .units  in 
)ne  language  constitute  a  minor. 

3.  Mathematics.  Only  courses  in  algebra,  plane  geometry,  solid  and  spherical  geom- 
j:  ptry,  and  trigonometry  will  be  accepted  toward  a  major  or  minor  in  this  subject.  For 
;■  -tudents  entering  in  September,  1953,  and  thereafter,  the  College  of  Engineering  will  re- 

luire  four  units  of  mathematics  for  admission  to  full  freshman  status    (see  page  22). 
General  mathematics  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  algebra  and  geometry  in  cases  where 
-  he  content  of  the  course  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  ordinarily  included  in  algebra  and 
;eometry. ) 
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Required  and  Recommended  Subjects  for  Admission 
to  the  Various  Undergraduate  Curricula 

(See  also  descriptive   material   about   majors   and   minors  on   page    15) 


I 


Colleges  and  Schools 


Subjects    Required 
for   Admission 


Subjects 
Recommended    for   Admission 


COLLEGE    OF    LIBERAL    ARTS    AND    SCIENCES 

General  Curriculum  with  majors  in  American 
Civilization,  Bacteriology,  Botony,  Classics 
(Latin  or  Greek),  Economics,  English,  Ento- 
mology, French,  Geography,  Geology,  Ger- 
man, History,  History  of  Art,  International 
Affairs,  Italian,  Latin-Americon  Studies, 
Medieval  Civilization,  Music,  Philosophy, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  Social  Sciences, 
Sociology,    Spanish,    Speech,     Zoology 

General  Curriculum  preparatory  to  Education, 
Journalism,    Law 

Division   of  General   Studies 

Occupational  Therapy  (See  statement  of  speciol 
requirements    on    page    22) 

Teacher-training    Curricula 


English,    3    units  ' 
Language,    2    units 


Language,   3   units  in  one   longuogi, 

instead  of  the  required   2  units 
Science,   2   units    (including   biology) 
Social   Studies,    2    units 


General  Curriculum  with  majors  in  Chemistry, 
Home  Economics,  Physics,  Mathematics,  Physi- 
ology 

Special  Curricula  preparatory  to  Dentistry,^  Med- 
icine,' Nursing,   Veterinary  Medicine  ■' 

Teacher-training    Curricula 


English,    3    units  ' 
Language,    2    units 
Algebra,    1    unit 
Geometry,    1    unit 


Mathematics,   3   units.   Instead  of  the 

required    2    units 
Science,    2    units    (including    phyiici 

or    chemistry   or    both) 
Social   Studies,   2   units 


Speciol     Curricula     in     Chemistry    and     Chemical 

Engineering 


English,    3    units  ' 
Language,    2    units  ' 
Algebra,    ]  V2    units 
Geometry,    1    unit 


Language,  4  units  (including  2  unili 
in   French  and   2  units   in  German) 

Mathematics,  3  units,  instead  of  the 
required    2y2    units 

Science,  2  units  (including  physics 
or  chemistry  or  both) 

Social    Studies,    2   units 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Curricula  in  Agricultural  Science,  Agriculture, 
Dairy  Technology,  Floriculture,  Food  Tech- 
nology, Home  Economics,  Pre-Forestry,  and 
Restourant  Management 

Teacher-training    Curricula 


English,    3    units  ^ 
Algebra,    1    unit 
Geometry,    1    unit 


Mathematics,   3  units,   instead  of  Hn 

required    2    units 
Science,   2   units    (including   physics) 
Social   Studies,   2   units 


COLLEGE   OF  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

All  Fields  (Accountancy,  Banking  and  Finance, 
Commerce  and  Law,  Commercial  Teaching, 
Economics,  Industrial  Administration,  Manage- 
ment, Marketing,  Personnel  Management,  Pub- 
lic  Affairs,    Secretarial    Training) 


English,  3  units 
Algebra,  1  unit 
Geometry,    1    unit 


Advanced    Algebra,    '/:    unit 
Science,    2    units     (including    1    unit. 
with    laboratory) 


COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Curricula  in  Industrial  Education,  for  Teachers 
of  the  Deaf,  and  for  Teachers  of  the  Men- 
tally Handicapped  '  (other  curricula  require 
junior  standing  Ir  the  University) 

Curriculum    for    Elementary    Teachers 


English,    3    units  ' 
Algebra,    1    unit 
Geometry,    1    unit 


English,    3    units  ' 


Industrial    Arts,    2    units    (for   ind»l^ 

trial   education   only) 
Science,    2    units     (including    physlcii 

or  chemistry  or   both) 
Social    Studies,    2    units 
Language,   2  units    (for  curricula  hi 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  mentollVi 
handicopped) 
NOTES 

'  RnclJRli.  Only  courses  in  the  history  and  appreciation  of  literature,  and  in  composition  ( including oitl 
composition  when  Riven  as  a  part,  of  a  basic  KngHsli  course)  and  grammar,  will  count  toward  tiM 
three  units  in  Knclish  refiuirod  as  a  major  for  admission  to  all  curricula.  Four  units  in  Englilhii 
while  not  reriuircd  for  any  curricuhim,  are  recommended  by  all  the  colleges  and  schools. 
^  Lanpuano.  The  foreign  languapo  refiuirement  for  admission  to  any  curriculum  is  fulfilled  by  tw* 
units  in  any  one  of  the  following:  German,  French.  Simnisli,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek.  For  some  curricull 
three  \inits  in  one  languagi'  are  recommended,  and  for  some  it  is  advantageous  to  have  four  unita  !■ 
one  language  or  a  combination  of  languages.  Less  than  one  unit  in  a  language  is  not  acceptable  fcH 
admission. 

'  Predental,  Premedical,  and  Preveterinary  Requirement.  A  student  entering  the  predental  cnrriculntti 
the  premedical  curriculum,  or  the  preveterinary  curriculum  as  a  freshman  must  have  a  scholsrsUl 
rank  in  the  upper  half  of  his  high  school  graduating  class.  \  student  transferring  to  one  of  th«*' 
curricula  from  another  college  or  university  must  have  a  scholastic  average  in  his  collegiate  work  nfll 
less  than  3.5  in  terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  A  scholastic  average  of  3.71 
is  reriuired  of  transfers  to  the  premedical  curriculum  who  have  completed  three  or  more  semesWH 
of  work  elsewhere. 
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Required  and  Recommended  Subjects  for  Admission 
to  the  Various  Undergraduate  Curricula 

(See  also  descriptive  material  about  majors  and  minors  on   page   15) 


Colleges  and  Schools 


Subjects  Required 
for  Admission 


Subjects 
Recommended    for    Admission 


COLLEGE   OF   ENGINEERING 

All  Curricula  (Aeronautical,  Agricultural,  Ce 
ramie.  Civil,  Electrical,  General,  Mechanical, 
Metallurgical,  Mining,  Sanitary,  Engineering 
Physics) 

(See   also    page    22) 


English,    3    units  ' 
Algebra,    1  '/p    units  ■' 
Plane    Geometry,    1 

unit 
Solid     Geometry     V2 

unit  ^ 


Language,    2    units 

Science,    2    units     (including    physics 

or  chemistry  or  both) 
Social  Studies,  2  units 
Industrial  Arts,  2  units 


COLLEGE  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

Curriculum     in    Architecture     (with    general    and 
engineering    options) 


English,    3    units  ^ 
Algebra,   1  'A    units  ^ 
Geometry,    )    unit 


Freehand   Drawing,    1    unit 

Science,    2    units     (including    physics 

and    chemistry) 
Social     Studies,     2     units     (including 
economics  and  history) 


Curricula  in  Art  (Advertising  Design,  Industrial 
Design,  Art  Education,  History  of  Art,  and 
Painting) 


English,    3    units  ' 
Language,    2    units 


Freehand   Drawing,    1    unit 
Language,   3    units    in   one    language 

Instead    of   the    required    2    units 
Social   Studies,   2    units 


Curricula    in    Landscape    Architecture    and    Land- 
scape Operation 


English,    3    units  ' 
Algebra,    I     unit 
Geometry,   1    unit 


Botany,    1    unit 

Freehand    Drawing,    1    unit 

Mathematics,    3    units    Instead    of   the 

required    2    units 
Social   Studies,   2   units    (including 

civics   and   economics) 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

All    Curricula    (Instrumental,    Voice,    and    Theory 
Majors,   and   Music   Education) 


English,    3    units  ^ 
Language,    2    units  - 
Music    (indTvidual 
examination    re- 
quired)  ^ 


Music,    1    unit,    and    additional    pri- 
vate   study    for    two   years 
Science,    1    unit    (with    laboratory) 
Social   Studies,    2   units 


SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Curricula  in  Dance  (for  Women),  Health  Edu- 
cation, Physical  Education  for  Men  and  for 
Women,   and   Recreation 


English,    3    units  ^ 


Science,   3   units    (including   biology) 

Social   Studies,    2   units 

Health  and  safety  education  and 
participation  in  school  programs 
of  physical  education  and  ath- 
letics 


INSTITUTE    OF   AVIATION 

Curriculum   in   Aircraft   Maintenance 


English,    3    units  ' 
Algebra,     1     unit 
Geometry,    1    unit 


This   is   a   two-year   terminal 
curriculum 


*  Tor  admission  to  the  curricula  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  the  mentally  handicapped  the  applicant 
must  rank  in  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  his  high  school  graduating  class,  or.  if  he  is  a  transfer  student, 
must  have  a  scholastic  average  of  at  least  3.5   (half  way  between  "B"  and  "C"). 

"Mathematics.  In  Engineering  and  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  where  advanced  algebra  or  solid  geometry, 
or  both,  are  required,  students  who  have  only  one  unit  in  algebra  and  one  \init  in  geometry,  and  who 
meet  all  other  entrance  requirements,  may  be  admitted  on  condition  that  the  deficiency  be  removed 
during  their  first  year  of  residence.  Where  one  unit  in  algebra  and  one  unit  in  geometry  are  required 
for  admission,  general  mathematics  will  be  accepted  if  the  content  of  the  course  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  ordinarily  included  in  algebra  and  plane  geometry.  For  all  curricula  involving  chemistry 
(to  which  one  unit  in  physics  or  chemistry  or  two  and  one-half  units  in  mathematics  are  pre- 
requisite), students  without  credit  in  physics  or  chemistry  who  have  only  two  units  in  mathematics 
will  be  required  to  take  college  algebra. 

•Music  Examination.  Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Music  is  required  to  take  an 
individual  examination  in  his  major  field  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  he  is  qualified  and 
has  sufficient  knowledge  of  music  to  enter  courses  in  applied  music.  The  examination  is  given  four 
times  during  the  year.  No  entrance  credit  is  allowed  for  this  examination.  For  further  information, 
write  to  the  School  of  Music,  Urbana. 
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4.  Science.  (Including  physics;  chemistry-;  biology,  or  botany  and  zoolog)-;  general 
science,  or  physiology  and  physiography;  astronomy;  and  geology.)  The  three  units  re- 
quired for  a  major  must  include  at  least  a  total  of  two  imits  chosen  from  one  or  more  of 
the  following  subjects:  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology.  Biology  may  be  offered! 
in  place  of  botany  and  zoology.  The  two  units  required  for  a  minor  must  include  at  least] 
one  unit  from  the  above  subjects. 

5.  Social  Studies.    (Including  history,   civics,  economics,  commercial  or  economic" 
geography,  and  sociology. )  The  three  units  required  for  a  major  must  include  at  least 
two  units  in  history.  The  two  units  required  for  a  minor  must  include  at  least  one  unit 
in  history. 

REQUIRED  AND  RECOMMENDED  SUBJECTS 

The  second  column  of  the  table  on  pages  16  and  17  shows  the  special  subjects  pre- 
scribed for  admission  to  the  various  undergraduate  curricula.  These  are  the  subjects 
which  are  considered  essential  preparation  and  without  which  the  student  may  not  be 
admitted.  The  requirements  are  stated  in  units  of  credit  and  not  in  terms  of  majors 
and  minors.  These  prescribed  subjects  may  be  counted  toward  fulfilling  the  major  and 
minor  requirements.  In  planning  his  high  school  work  the  prospective  student  should 
be  guided  also  by  the  recommended  subjects  showTi  in  the  third  column.  It  will  be  noted 
that  these  recommendations  indicate  the  desirability  of  presenting  more  than  the  mini- 
mum requirement  of  nine  units  from  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  language,  social  studies, 
and  science.  Students  who  take  a  greater  amount  of  work  in  these  areas  are  apt  to  have- 
a  more  satisfactory  educational  experience  in  the  University. 

GRADUATES   OF   UNACCREDITED   SECONDARY   SCHOOLS 

Graduates  of  unaccredited  secondary  schools  which  offer  four  years  of  instruction 
are  admitted  by  examination.  The  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records,  however,  is 
authorized  to  admit  a  student  who  is  a  graduate  of  such  an  unaccredited  secondary- 
school  and  whose  general  scholarship  rank  is  in  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  his  graduating 
class,  subject  to  his  passing  at  the  University  in  advance  of  admission:  (1)  a  test  in 
English  composition  and  rhetoric;  and  (2)  such  other  examinations  and  tests  in  high 
school  subjects  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  University  entrance  requirements 
and  the  special  requirements  of  the  chosen  curriculum. 

STUDENTS   OF   ACCREDITED   SECONDARY   SCHOOLS   WHO    ARE    NOT    GRADUATES 

An  applicant  who  has  attended,  but  who  has  not  been  graduated  from,  an  ac- 
credited school,  must  pass  entrance  examinations  in  English  composition  and  four  units 
in  additional  subjects  to  be  designated  by  the  University  authorities.  The  remaining 
units  required  for  admission  may  also  be  made  in  entrance  examinations  or  may  be 
offered  by  certificate  from  an  accredited  school. 

GRADUATES  OF  THREE-YEAR  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

In  the  case  of  graduates  of  a  school  organized  as  a  three-year  senior  high  school, 
including  grades  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve,  at  least  twcKe  units  must  have  been  taken 
in  the  senior  high  school.  Two  majors  and  one  minor,  or  four  minors,  must  be  from  the 
fields  of  English,  foreign  language,  mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies.  (See  Groups 
1-5,  page  15.)  Either  a  major  or  a  minor  must  be  from  the  field  of  English.  One 
unit  of  a  foreign  language  and  one  unit  of  mathematics  may  be  accepted  from  work 
completed  in  the  ninth  grade  as  a  part  of  the  majors  and  minors,  provided  at  least 
seven  units  of  senior  high  school  work  have  been  completed  in  subjects  included  in  the 
above-enumerated  fields.  The  remaining  five  units  may  be  selected  from  any  of  the 
senior  high  school  sul)jccts  which  are  accepted  by  an  accredited  high  school  toward  its 
diploma  and  which  meet  the  standards  of  accrediting  as  defined  b\-  the  University. 

The  transcript  of  credits  certified  by  the  senior  high  school  must  show  any  credit 
in  mathematics  or  foreign  language  accepted  from  the  ninth  grade  if  these  subjects  have 
been  continued  in  the  senior  high  school,  Fractional  credits  of  the  value  of  less  than 
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ne-half  unit  will  not  be  accepted.    Not  less  than  one  unit  of  work  will  be  accepted  in  a 
jreign  language,  elementary  algebra,  plane  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 

SOURCES  OF  ACCEPTABLE  CREDITS 

The  credits  required  for  admission  to  the  vmdergraduate  departments,  as  detailed 
bove,  may  be  secured  in  three  ways:  (1)  by  certificate  from  an  accredited  high  school 
r  other  secondary  school;  (2)  by  examination;  and  (3)  by  transfer  from  another  uni- 
ersity  or  college  of  recognized  standing. 

ADMISSION   BY   CERTIFICATE 

A  student  presenting  a  certificate  from  any  fully  recognized  high  school  or  pre- 
|aratory  school  in  Illinois  is  given  entrance  credit  for  all  the  subjects  named  therein 
IjDr  which  the  school  is  specifically  accredited. 

Entrance  credits  are  also  accepted  on  certificate  from  the  following  sources: 

1.  Schools  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
chools. 

2.  Schools  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

3.  Schools  approved  by  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board. 

4.  High  schools  and  academies  registered  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
tate  of  New  York. 

5.  Schools  accredited  to  the  state  universities  which  are  included  in  the  membership 
f  the  North  Central  Association  and  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ry  Schools,  provided  the  certificate  shows  that  the  Illinois  standard  time  requirements 
ave  been  met. 

6.  Schools  approved  by  state  universities  in  states  not  included  in  the  territories  of 
lie  above-mentioned  accrediting  agencies. 

7.  The  state  teachers  colleges  of  Illinois  and  other  state  teachers  colleges  having 
qual  requirements  for  graduation. 

•|         ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION 

Entrance  examinations  are  given  by  the  University  several  times  each  year  as  shown 
1  the  calendar  on  page  4.  They  are  given  in  Chicago  four  times  each  year,  in  March, 
une,  August,  and  December.  These  examinations  cover  substantially  all  the  subjects  re- 
[uired  or  accepted  for  admission.  For  brief  outlines  of  the  requirements  in  the  various 
ubjects,  textbooks  suggested  for  study,  and  examination  programs,  address  the  Director 
f  Admissions  and  Records. 

Credit  for  admission  will  be  accepted  from  examinations  conducted  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  and  by  the  New  York  Regents,  if  passed  with  a  grade  of 
iO  per  cent  or  higher,  subject  to  the  requirements  of  majors,  minors,  and  special  sub- 
X'ts  as  listed  on  preceding  pages. 

ADMISSION  BY  TRANSFER 

A  person  who  has  attended  another  college  or  imiversity  of  recognized  standing 
yill  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois  on  presenting  ( 1 )  a  trans- 
ript  of  his  college  record,  (2)  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  institution 
rom  which  he  comes,  and  (3)  an  official  statement  of  his  preparatory  school  work. 
^  nonresident  of  Illinois  seeking  transfer  to  any  undergraduate  curriculum  must  present 
:.  scholarship  average  of  at  least  3.0  ( "C" )  in  terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  Illinois. 

A  person  whose  record  at  some  other  institution  comes  within  either  of  the  following 
lassifications  may  enter  the  yni\ersit>'  only  on  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  con- 
emed  and  under  conditions  imposed  by  him:  ( 1)  A  person  on  probation  at,  or  dropped 
rom,  another  institution  for  poor  scholarship  or  for  disciplinary  reasons.  (In  the  latter 
ase  he  must  also  obtain  approval  of  the  University  Senate  Committee  on  Discipline.) 
2)  A  resident  of  Illinois  whose  scholastic  average  is  less  than  "C"  (3.0)  in  terms  of  the 
grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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An  applicant  with  a  scholarship  average  of  at  least  3.3,  whose  credentials  otherwise 
are  satisfactor>',  may  be  granted  provisional  admission  to  any  curriculum  not  requiring 
a  higher  average,  at  any  time  after  he  has  begun  his  final  semester  or  quarter  at  the 
institution  he  is  currently  attending.  (Under  the  grading  system  at  the  University  3.0 
is  "C"  and  4.0  is  "B".) 

No  substitutes  will  be  accepted  for  the  high  school  subjects  prescribed  by  thr 
University  or  for  the  requirement  of  high  school  graduation,  except  that:  (1)  A  stu- 
dent who  comes  from  an  institution  rated  in  Class  A  by  the  University  with  a  record 
of  at  least  thirty  semester  hours  without  failures,  and  with  an  average  grade  ten  points 
above  the  passing  grade  of  the  college,  may  be  matriculated  in  a  similar  curriculum 
in  the  Uni\'ersity,  irrespective  of  deficiencies  in  prescribed  subjects  (except  when  neces- 
sary as  prerequisites  for  advanced  work  to  be  taken  here),  whether  or  not  he  is  a  high 
school  graduate.  (2)  The  Director  of  Admissions  is  authorized  to  waive  the  high  school 
graduation  requirement,  but  not  the  subject  requirements,  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  student 
who  has  completed  a  year  of  satisfactory  work  in  a  college,  normal  school,  or  junior 
college  rated  in  Class  A  or  Class  B  by  the  University. 

Credits  may  be  accepted  for  advanced  standing  from  another  university  or  a  col- 
lege, or  a  jimior  college  of  recognized  standing,  or  from  a  state  teachers'  college.  A 
student  who  has  passed  a  course  at  the  University  of  Illinois  may  not  be  gi\en  credit 
for  tlie  same  course  taken  elsewhere.  In  general  it  is  unwise  for  a  student  to  enter  a 
specialized  curriculum  at  the  University  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 
Students  intending  to  transfer  to  the  University  should  send  their  credentials  to  the 
Director  of  Admissions  as  early  as  possible. 

If  transferring  to  the  predental  curriculimi,  the  premedical  curriculum,  the  prr- 
veterinary  curriculum,  the  curriculum  preparatory  to  teaching  in  the  elementary  school 
or  the  curricula  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  mentally  handicapped,  the  student  must 
have  a  scholastic  average  in  his  college  work  of  at  least  3.5  in  tenns  of  the  grading  system 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  If  transferring  to  the  premedical  curriculum  with  three  or 
more  semesters  completed  elsewhere,  he  must  have  a  scholastic  average  of  not  less  than 
3.75.  If  transferring  to  the  curriculum  in  engineering  physics,  he  must  have  a  scholastic 
average  of  at  least  3.5  in  all  subjects,  exclusive  of  required  physical  education,  and  a 
combined  grade  average  of  at  least  3.5  in  all  subjects  in  mathematics  and  physics. 

The  registration  of  students  in  chemistry  courses,  other  than  those  ordinarily  open 
to  freshmen  and  sophomores,  is  limited  with  few  exceptions,  to  those  having  a  3.5  gen- 
eral average,  exclusive  of  the  required  work  in  physical  education  and  hygiene,  or  an 
average  of  at  least  3.5  in  chemistry  courses.  Those  who  desire  to  register  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  must  fulfill  the  former  requirements.  Transfn 
students  to  be  admitted  must  have  a  corresponding  record  in  the  institution  (or  institu- 
tions) from  which  they  transfer  and  must  maintain  a  similar  average  at  the  Universit\ 
of  Illinois. 

Students  in  large  numbers  enter  the  University  after  completing  one,  two,  or  evn 
three  years  at  the  other  universities  and  colleges  in  Illinois.  In  recognition  of  this  situa 
tion  the  University  is  cooperating  with  the  higher  institutions  in  the  state  in  their  en- 
deavor to  coordinate  their  work  with  that  of  the  University.  In  order  that  iuformatior 
may  be  had  in  advance  in  regard  to  the  credit  to  be  allowed  from  a  specific  institution 
the  University  has  adopted  certain  standards  for  accrediting  and  has  classified  the  hiphoi 
institutions  within  the  state  in  accordance  with  the  manner  in  which  the>'  are  ahl( 
to  meet  these  standards.  Students  from  the  colleges  which  have  met  these  standards  ii 
full,  on  entering  the  University,  receive  hour-for-hour  credit;  but  in  applying  for  : 
degree  they  are  expected  to  conform  to  all  the  requirements  of  their  chosen  curricula 
The  Director  of  Admissions,  on  application,  will  furnish  full  information  in  regard  to  tlu 
transfer  of  credit. 


ADVANCED  STANDING  BY  EXAMINATION 

Advanced  standing  in  the  undergraduate  colleges  is  granted  only  by  examinatior 
unless  the  applicant  is  from  an  approved  school. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  CREDIT  FOR  SERVICE  AND  FOR  EDUCATION   IN  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 

The  University,  under  general  provisions  administered  by  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions from  Higher  Institutions,  will  recognize  for  college  credit  certain  training  and  ex- 
perience in  the  Armed  Forces.  Credit  in  military  training  and  required  physical  educa- 
tion and  hygiene  will  be  approved  when  a  person,  honorably  discharged,  presents  evi- 
(Unce  that  he  has  completed  the  basic  training  program  in  the  Air  Force,  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard.  The  Committee  will  recognize  for  credit  correspondence 
tourses  of  college  grade,  the  general  educational  development  examinations  and  the 
examinations  in  special  fields  prepared  by  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute. 
I'he  College  Training  Programs  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  which  functioned 
during  World  War  II  will  be  accepted  as  credit  when  transferred  from  the  institution 
where  they  were  taken.  The  Committee  will  consider  tor  credit  work  done  in  Air  Force, 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  Specialized  and  Technical  Schools  where 
its  equivalence  in  terms  of  college  courses  is  established  by  proficiency  examinations  or 
where  such  courses  have  been  recommended  for  college  credit  in  the  Guide  to  the  Evalu- 
ation of  Educational  Experience  in  the  Armed  Services  published  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education. 

UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  as  unclassified  students  (not 
candidates  for  a  degree)  in  the  undergraduate  colleges,  provided  they  secure  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  instructor  whose  work  they  wish  to  take  and  the  approval  of  the  dean 
of  the  college  concerned.  They  must  give  evidence  that  they  possess  the  re(juisite  informa- 
tion and  ability  to  pursue  profitably,  as  unclassified  students,  their  chosen  subjects,  and 
they  must  meet  the  special  requirements'  for  the  particular  college  in  which  they  wish 
to  enroll,  as  stated  below. 

No  one  may  enroll  as  an  unclassified  student  in  any  school  or  college  of  the  Uni- 
\ersity  for  more  than  two  years,  except  by  special  permission,  application  for  which 
must  be  made  through  the  dean  of  the  college. 

A  person  registered  as  an  unclassified  student  in  one  college  and  desiring  to  take  a 
course  in  another  college  of  the  University  must  obtain  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the 
latter  college. 

For  certain  of  its  colleges  the  University  has  adopted  special  requirements  for  the 
admission  of  unclassified  students.  These  are  as  follows: 

College  of  Agriculture.  In  the  case  of  men,  two  years  of  experience  in  practical  agri- 
culture are  required.  Any  applicant  accepted  who  is  unable  to  satisfy  the  regular  entrance 
requirements  in  English  must  study  English  in  the  University  until  the  deficiency  is 
ff  moved. 

College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration.  A  written  application  must  be 
presented,  accompanied  by  official  certificates  showing  the  character  and  extent  of  pre- 
paratory work  accomplished  and  honorable  dismissal  from  the  school  last  attended.  State- 
intnts  from  employers  or  official  superiors  may  also  be  presented  as  collateral  evidence 
ot  the  candidate's  qualifications. 

College  of  Engineering.  The  applicant  must  satisfy  the  regular  entrance  require- 
nients  in  mathematics  (algebra,  IVa  units;  plane  geometry,  1  unit;  solid  geometry,  Vz 
unit)  and  Engfish  (Engfish  composition  and  literature,  3  units). 

College  of  Law.  No  credit  earned  by  an  unclassified  student  in  the  College  of  Law 
may  be  counted  toward  a  degree  in  law. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  A  written  application  must  be  presented,  ac- 
companied by  official  certificates  indicating  the  applicant's  preparatory  work  and  showing 
'  honorable  dismissal  from  the  school  last  attended. 

ADMISSION  TO   CORRESPONDENCE   COURSES 

j  Correspondence  courses  are  open  to  any  applicants  who  can  meet  the  University 

I  entrance  requirements  and  also  to  persons  eighteen  or  more  years  of  age  whose  applica- 
!tions  are  approved  by  the  Dean  of  University  Extension.  For  further  information  address 
the  Dean,  118  lUini  Hall,  Champaign,  Illinois. 
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ADMISSION    TO   THE    COLLEGE    OF    ENGINEERING    BEGINNING    SEPTEMBER,    1953 

For  students  entering  the  College  of  Engineering  in  September,  1953,  and  therealter 
the  mathematics  reciiiirenient  for  admission  to  full  freshman  standing  will  be  as  follows: 
algebra,  2  units;  plane  geometry,  1  imit;  solid  geometry,  Vz  unit;  trigonometry,  V2  unit. 

Students  wlio  present  only  one  unit  in  algebra  and  one  imit  in  geometry,  and  who 
meet  all  other  recjuiremcnts,  may  be  admitted  on  the  condition  that  the  deficiencies  be 
removed  during  their  first  year  of  residence,  and  with  the  understanding  that  the\-  can 
not  complete  the  recjuiremcnts  for  a  degree  in  eight  semesters. 

Students  who  do  not  present  the  four  units  in  mathematics  as  specified  may  be 
admitted  to  full  standing  by  passing  a  proficiency  examination  at  the  University  which 
will  indicate  their  preparation  is  adequate  for  entrance  into  analytic  geometry. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  CURRICULUM 
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The  curriculum  in  occupatiijual  therapy,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Scien( 
in  Occupational  Therapy  from  the  College  of  Medicine,  is  offered  to  men  and  womeil 
who  are  able  to  meet  the  requirements  listed  below. 

At  present  the  program  consists  of  a  minimum  of  six  semesters  in  the  College  di 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Urbana,  and  five  tenns  in  the  College  of  Medicine  in  Chti 
cago.  The  work  on  the  Urbana  campus  is  divided  into  two  levels.  The  first  two  semesten 
constitute  the  preprofessional  curriculum,  while  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  semest 
constitute  the  professional  phase  of  the  work  at  Urbana. 


Preprofessional  Curriculum.  An  applicant  for  admission  to  this  curriculum  musi 
meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  He  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  and  meet  tlie  general  require-' 
ments  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences; 

2.  He  must  rank  in  the  upper  50  per  cent  of  his  high  school  graduating  class,  (U( 
satisfactorily  pass  examinations  given  by  the  Student  Counseling  Bureau; 

3.  He  must  be  under  thirty  years  of  age; 

4.  A  health  examination  given  by  the  University  Health  Officer  must  be  pass«d 
satisfactorily; 

5.  An  interview  is  required  with  either  the  Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences  or  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Occupational  Therapy. 

All  of  the  above  requirements  must  be  certified  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  before 
a  permit  to  enter  is  issued.  The  applicant  should  arrange  for  the  examinations  and  in-i 
terview  well  in  advance  of  the  beginning  date  of  the  semester  in  which  he  plans  to  enter. 

Professional  Curriculum.  The  number  of  students  admitted  to  the  professional  cur- 
riculum is  limited  by  facilities  in  the  College  of  Medicine.  Selections  for  admission  to  this 
curriculum  are  made  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions.  Candidates  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  scholastic  record  and  such  examinations  and  other  evidence  as  the  Committee 
may  require,  and  are  notified  of  their  acceptance  or  rejection  prior  to  the  beginning  oi 
their  third  semester  of  registration  at  Urbana. 

Permission  to  pursue  that  portion  of  the  work  which  is  given  in  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine is  dependent  on  the  achievement  in  previous  univcrsit>'  work.  A  imiversity  scholar-! 
ship  average  of  3.5  is  a  minimum  requirement.  Eligibility  is  detennined  by  the  AdmissioMi 
Committee  of  the  Curriculum  in  Occupational  Therapy  after  a  careful  study  is  made  ol 
all  pertinent  evidence.  Other  factors  being  equal,  preference  will  be  given  to  candidates 
who  are  residents  of  Illinois. 

Transfer  Students.  Transfer  students  must  complete  an  intei-view  as  indicated  in  thel 
general  admission  reciuin-ments,  and  they  nuist  also  pass  the  physical  examination.  The 
results  must  be  certified  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  before  a  permit  to  enter  IJ 
issued.  Before  being  eligible  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Medicine,  transfer  students,! 
in  all  but  exceptional  cases,  must  complete  a  mininnun  of  two  semesters  in  residence  at 
Urbana.  After  admission  by  transfer,  such  students  are  governed  by  the  same  regulations 
applicable  to  other  students  in  tiie  curriculum. 
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FEES  AND  EXPENSES.  Estimated  expenses  for  undergraduate  students, 
exclusive  of  such  variable  items  as  clothing,  railroad  fare,  and  recreation, 
are  given  in  the  budgets  below.  These  budgets  cover  two  semesters  for  stu- 
dents who  are  residents  of  Illinois.  For  those  who  are  not  residents  of 
Illinois  the  tuition  is  higher. 

Mininuim    Moderate 

Tuition  and  fees   $120  $120 

Textbooks 35  45 

Other  school  supplies  15  25 

Room  and  board  ( figured  tor  nine  months) 585  720 

Laundry   ( mailed  home)    20  20 

Miscellaneous 45  90 

Total,   Two   Semesters    $820        $1,020 

Tuition  and  Fees  in  Undergraduate  Colleges  and  Schools 

( Payable  in  full  when  the  student  registers ) 

Tuition  Fee. 

All  students  who  are  residents  of  Illinois,  except  those  holding  scholarships, 

pay  each  semester  a  tuition  fee  of $  40.00 

All  students  who  are  not  residents  of  Illinois,  pay  each  semester  a  tuition 

fee   of    150.00 

Hospital  and  Medical  Service  Fee.  All  students,  including  persons  on  part-time 
appointment  on  the  University  staff  or  the  staffs  of  the  allied  surveys  or 
laboratories,  except  students  taking  not  more  than  one  unit  of  graduate  work 
or  five  hours  of  undergraduate  work  in  a  semester,  or  one-half  unit  of  gradu- 
ate work  or  three  hours  of  undergraduate  work  in  the  eight-week  summer 
session,  pay  each  semester,  as  insurance  for  hospital  and  medical  service,  a 

fee    of 5.00 

(Note:  A  student  who  presents  evidence  of  participation  in  any  other  group 
insurance  system  providing  the  same  benefits  as  those  covered  by  the  Uni- 
versity fee,  may  petition  through  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  for  a 
refund  of  this  fee. ) 

Laboratory,  Library,  and  Supply  Fee.  Students  taking  more  than  eight  hours  of 

instruction,  pay  each  semester  a  laboratory,  library,  and  supply  fee  of 8.00 

( Students  taking  less  than  this  amount  of  instruction  pay  $4  each  semester. ) 

Late  Registration  Fee.  Former  students  who  register  after  the  regular  registra- 
tion days  in  either  semester  pay  a  late  registration  fee  of 5.00 

Change  Fee.  For  every  change  slip  issued  later  than  the  Saturday  following  regis- 
tration, the  fee  is 1.00 

Listener's   Fee.   Persons  not  connected  with  the   University  who   attend  classes 

as  listeners  pay  for  each  course  each  semester 7.50 

Transcript  Fee.  Each  student  who  has  paid  all  his  University  fees  is  entitled  to 
receive,  without  charge,  one  transcript  of  his  record.  For  each  additional 
transcript  the  fee  is   .50 

Special  Examination  Fee.  For  any  special  examination  to  remove  a  failure  the 

fee  is   5.00 

lUini  Union  Service  Charge.  All  students  registering  for  resident  work  in  the 
Urbana  departments  of  the  University,  except  graduate  students  who  are 
members  of  the  University  staff  and  others  who  are  registered  for  not  more 
than  one  unit  of  graduate  work  or  not  more  than  five  semester  hours  of 
undergraduate  work,  are  assessed  each  semester  an  Illini  Union  service 
charge   of    7.00 

Activities  Service  Fee.  All  students  in  the  Undergraduate  Division  at  Chicago, 
except  those  who  are  registered  for  not  more  than  five  semester  hours,  pay 
each  semester  a  student  activities  service  fee  of 6.00 
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Fee  for  Instruction  in  University  High  School.  University  students  at  Urbana 
who  also  register  in  the  University  High  School  pay,  in  addition  to  their 

University  lees,  for  each  half-unit  each  semester 10.00 

(Provided  that  the  total  additional  charges  shall  not  exceed  $25  a  semester.) 
Flight-Training  Fee.   Students  taking  flight-training  courses  in   the  Institute  of 

Aviation  pay  each  semester  a  materials  and  supply  fee  of 250.00 

Identification  Card.  Each  student  on  completing  registration  in  each  semester  is 
given  an  identification  card  for  use  in  obtaining  loans  of  library  books,  locks,  towels, 
and  other  equipment. 

Service  Charge  for  Deferred  Fees.  A  service  charge  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  fees  deferred,  but  not  to  exceed  $3  a  semester,  is  assessed  for  the  privilege  of  de- 
ferring fees,  and  this  charge  must  be  paid  on  the  day  of  registration.  If  deferred  fees 
are  paid  in  full  within  ten  days  after  registration,  the  service  charge  is  refunded  except 
that  a  minimum  service  charge  of  $1  is  retained  by  the  University  in  all  cases.  The  service 
charge  and  all  charges  from  previous  semesters  must  be  paid  on  the  day  of  registration. 
Refunds  of  Fees.  In  case  a  student  withdraws  from  a  course  or  from  the  University 
during  the  first  ten  days  of  instruction,  the  total  amount  of  his  fees  for  the  work 
dropped  will  be  refunded.  After  ten  days  and  before  the  middle  of  the  semester,  a  re- 
bate of  one-half  the  fees  will  be  made.  After  the  middle  of  the  semester,  no  rebate 
will  be  allowed.  In  the  summer  term,  for  students  registered  for  eight  weeks,  the  total  l| 
amount  of  fees  paid  will  be  refunded  if  withdrawal  occurs  within  the  first  five  days;  one- 
half  the  amount  after  the  first  five  days  but  within  the  first  tour  weeks;  and  nothing 
after  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  week. 

SUMMER  SESSION  FEES 

Students  registered  in  the  eight-week  summer  session  pay  fees  as  listed  on  page  23 
except  that  the  tuition  fee  for  residents  of  Illinois  is  $20;  and  for  nonresidents,  $75; 
laboratory,  library,  and  supply  fee,  $4;  hospital  and  medical  service  fee,  $2.50;  Illini 
Union  service  charge  (Urbana  only),  $3.50;  activities  service  fee  (Chicago  Undergrad- 
uate Division  only),  $3. 

Students  registering  for  the  Summer  Camp  for  Surveying  Instruction  pay  a  tuition 
fee  of  $20  if  residents  of  Illinois,  or  $75  if  nonresidents  of  Illinois;  laboratory,  library, 
and  supply  fee,  $4;  and  hospital  and  medical  sei-vice  fee,  $2.50. 


FEES  FOR  PART-TIME  STUDENTS 

Undergraduates  registering  for  reduced  schedules  pay,  instead  of  the  regular  tuition  i 
fee,  $3  per  credit  hour  if  a  resident  of  Illinois,  or  $10  per  credit  hour  is  not  a  resident  l 
of  Illinois;  provided  registration  is  for  not  more  than  eight  credit  hours  in  one  semester  i 
or  four  hours  in  eight-week  summer  courses. 

EXEMPTION   FROM  FEES   FOR  MEMBERS   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY   STAFF 

Persons  on  tlie  academic  and  administrative  staffs  of  the  University  in  any  capacity, 
or  who  are  on  fellowship  appointment  in  the  Graduate  College,  or  who  are  on  penna- 
nent  employment  on  the  nonacademic  staff  ( subject  to  the  approval  of  the  head  of  their 
department  or  division),  may  register  in  University  courses  for  which  they  are  eligible 
for  admission  without  payment  of  the  tuition  fee  and  the  laboratory,  library,  and  supply 
fee,  provided  their  annual  salary  is  $2,400  or  less  for  a  nine-month  appointment  or 
$2,934  or  less  for  a  twelve-month  appointment. 

Permanent  nonacademic  employees  without  regard  to  salary  may  register  without 
payment  of  any  fees  or  deposits  under  tlie  following  conditions:  (1)  In  any  regular 
University  course  in  which  tlie  employee  is  requested  by  the  Department,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Director  of  Nonacademic  Personnel,  to  enroll  for  the  improvement  of 
the  employee's  present  work.  (2)  Any  special  course  looking  toward  improving  Univer- 
sity service  organized  at  the  request  of  the  Director  of  Nonacademic  Personnel  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  teaching  staff,  the  employee  concerned,  and  the  department  in  which  such 
emplo>'ee  is  located. 
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PROFICIENCY  EXAMINATIONS.  Each  semester  the  University  gives 
proficiency  examinations,  similar  to  the  regular  semester  examinations,  in 
courses  normally  open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Proficiency  examina- 
tions in  more  advanced  undergraduate  subjects  are  given  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  department  and  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college. 
No  fee  is  charged  for  these  examinations.  A  student  who  passes  a  proficiency 
examination  is  given  credit  toward  graduation,  provided  that  this  does  not 
duplicate  credit  counted  for  his  admission  to  the  University  and  that  the 
course  is  acceptable  in  his  curriculum.  The  grade  in  proficiency  examina- 
tions is  "pass"  or  "not  pass,"  but  no  student  is  given  a  grade  of  "pass"  unless 
he  has  made  at  least  "C"  in  the  examination.  No  official  record  is  made  of 
failures  in  these  examinations. 

Proficiency  examinations  are  given  under  the  following  restrictions: 
( 1 )  They  may  be  taken  only  by  persons  who  are  in  residence,  or  who  are 
candidates  for  degrees  at  the  close  of  the  college  year  in  which  the  examina- 
tion is  to  be  given  and  who  need  no  more  than  ten  semester  hours  to  com- 
plete the  requirements  for  their  degrees.  (2)  They  may  not  be  taken  by 
students  who  have  received  credit  for  more  than  one  semester  of  work  in 
the  subject  in  advance  of  the  course  in  which  the  examination  is  requested. 
( 3 )  They  may  not  be  taken  to  raise  grades  or  to  remove  failures  in  courses. 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION.  A  bachelor's  degree 
is  conferred  on  a  student  who  satisfactorily  completes  a  curriculum  in  one 
of  the  colleges  or  schools  at  Urbana,  doing  either  the  first  three  years  (not 
less  than  ninety  semester  hours)  or  the  last  year  (not  less  than  thirty 
semester  hours)  of  work  in  residence.  Each  candidate  for  a  bachelor's 
degree  must  meet  the  general  requirements  of  the  University  with  respect 
to  registration,  residence,  military  training,  hygiene,  physical  education,  and 
rhetoric;  must  pass  in  the  subjects  which  are  prescribed  in  his  curriculum; 
must  conform  to  the  directions  of  that  curriculum  in  regard  to  electives  and 
the  total  number  of  hours  required  for  graduation;  and  must  meet  the 
minimum  scholarship  requirements  which  the  University  has  approved  for 
his  college  or  school. 

The  system  of  grading  is  as  follows:  "A,"  excellent;  "B,"  good;  "C,"  fair; 
"D,"  poor  (but  passing);  "E,"  failure.  Numerical  equivalents  of  these 
grades  on  the  basis  of  which  averages  are  made  are  as  follows :  "A"  =  5; 
"B"  =  4;  "C"  =  3;  "D"  ^  2;  "E"  =:  1.  Examinations  are  conducted  by  the 
faculty  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

The  required  work  includes,  for  men,  military  training,  hygiene,  physical 
education,  and  rhetoric;  for  women,  hygiene,  physical  education,  and 
rhetoric.  Women  entering  the  University  as  freshmen  are  required  to  obtain 
jcredit  for  four  semesters  of  work  in  physical  education  and  one  semester  in 
Jiygiene;  those  entering  with  sophomore  standing,  tsvo  semesters  in  physical 
education.  Hygiene  is  required  of  all  students  entering  with  less  than  thirty 
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semester  hours  of  credit.  Men  entering  with  less  than  fifty-six  semester  hours 
of  credit  are  required  to  secure  four  semesters  of  credit  in  physical  educa- 
tion including  the  amount  transferred;  those  entering  with  fifty-six  or  mor( 
semester  hours  are  exempt.  All  students  entering  with  junior  or  senior  stand- 
ing are  relieved  from  the  requirements  in  physical  education.  Men  in  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  classes,  who  are  under  twenty-two  years  of  age 
when  entering  the  University,  are  required  to  take  basic  military  training  ; 
(four  semesters)  unless  exempted  or  excused  by  special  regulations. 

All  students  entering  the  University  as  freshmen  direct  from  secondary 
school  are  required  to  take  a  placement  test  in  rhetoric.  Those  who  fail  to 
pass  this  test  must  make  up  the  deficiency  by  tutoring,  correspondence 
study,  or  by  passing  Rhetoric  100,  a  noncredit  course  meeting  three  hours 
each  week.  A  student  who  fails  to  pass  the  placement  test  or  Rhetoric  100  i 
by  the  beginning  of  his  third  semester  must  withdraw  until  he  does  pass. 

A  satisfactory  proficiency  in  the  use  of  written  English  is  a  requirement  ( 
for  all  undergraduate  degrees  awarded  by  the  Urbana  divisions  of  the  Uni- 
versity. In  order  to  assure  such  proficiency,  students  who  received  grades 
of  "C"  or  "D"  in  Rhetoric  102,  or  its  equivalent,  are  required  to  take  an  i 
English  qualifying  examination  before  graduating.  Those  who  fail  to  pass 
the  qualifying  examination  are  required  to  pass  an  extra  semester  course  in 
rhetoric  (Rhetoric  200).  A  foreign  student  must  attain  the  proficiency  in 
English  necessary  for  adequate  work  in  his  other  academic  courses. 

In  any  curriculum  in  which  less  than  fifteen  hours  of  laboratory  science 
are  required,  a  student  who  enters  without  at  least  one  unit  of  laboratory 
science  must  substitute  five  hours  of  laboratory  science  for  five  hours  of 
electives  in  the  requirements  for  graduation. 

In  a  beginning  course  in  a  foreign  language  not  less  than  a  full  year's 
work  (normally  eight  credit  hours)  will  be  accepted  toward  graduation. 

If  a  thesis  is  to  be  submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 
for  a  bachelor's  degree,  the  subject  must  be  announced  by  the  end  of  tlie 
sixth  week  of  instruction  in  the  first  semester  of  the  student's  senior  year. 
The  completed  thesis  on  regulation  paper  must  be  presented  to  the  dean  of 
the  proper  college.  The  work  must  be  done  under  the  direction  of  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  department  concerned  and  must  be  in  the  line  of  the  curriculum 
from  which  the  degree  is  expected. 

After  matriculation,  a  student  may  count,  toward  his  degree,  as  much 
as  sixty  semester  hours  of  credit  earned  in  correspondence  study  in  subjects 
passed  with  grades  of  "C"  or  higher,  under  the  following  conditions:  (1)  if 
he  completes  all  the  remaining  requirements  for  the  degree  in  residence  at 
the  University;  or  (2)  if  he  presents  acceptable  residence  credit  for  work  I 
done  elsewhere  and  completes  the  requirements  needed  for  his  degree  in 
residence  at  the  University.  In  all  such  cases  the  senior  year  (of  not  less 
than  thirty  semester  hours )  must  be  done  in  residence  at  the  University. 

A  student  who  has  earned  three  years  of  residence  credit  at  the  Uni- 
versity (a  minimum  of  ninety  semester  hours)  may  do  his  senior  year  in 
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)rrespondence  study,  subject  to  meeting  all  the  requirements  for  his  degree 

announced  by  his  college  or  school. 

Degrees  are  conferred  at  the  Commencement  exercises  in  June  and 
ebruary.  Students  who  are  to  complete  their  work  for  the  bachelor's  or 
le  master's  degree  at  the  end  of  an  eight-week  summer  term  may  be  recom- 
ended  for  degrees  in  August. 

A  student  who  has  received  one  bachelor's  degree  may  receive  a  second 
achelor's  degree,  provided  that  all  specified  requirements  for  both  degrees 
'e  fully  met,  and  pro\'ided  also  that  the  curriculum  offered  for  the  second 
3gree  includes  at  least  thirty  semester  hours  not  counted  for  the  first  degree. 


ONORS.  Students  who  attain  a  high  grade  of  scholarship  are  given 
ificial  recognition  by  the  University  according  to  the  following  system  of 
jjnors.  The  plan  for  Honors  Day  is  applicable  to  undergraduates  who  are 
orolled  in  a  four-year  curriculum  requiring  only  high  school  preparation 
A-  admission,  or  in  the  College  of  Education  or  in  the  School  of  Journalism 

id  Communications. 

Honors  Day 

Honors  Day  is  observed  annually  by  a  convocation  of  students  and  members  of  the 
culty,  with  an  address  by  a  distinguished  speaker.  Announcement  is  made  of  the  election 
I  students  to  honorar)'  societies  in  which  the  basis  of  election  meets  a  standard  of  schol- 
;ship  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Honors  Day.  Announcement  is  made  also  of  organ- 
?d  groups  of  students  whose  average  is  equivalent  to  0.2  above  the  average  of  all 
ndergraduates  on  the  basis  of  methods  employed  by  the  University  authorities  in  deter- 
lining  group  averages.  Special  recognition  is  given  to  undergraduate  students  who  have 
istinguished  themselves  in  scholarship  during  the  two  semesters  previous  to  Honors 
ay  (with  the  exception  that  in  case  of  freshmen  the  basis  of  award  is  the  work  of  the 
St  semester).  Three  grades  of  honors  are  awarded,  as  follows: 

Class  Honors.  Students  in  the  upper  10  per  cent  of  each  class  within  the  respective 
:hools  or  colleges  are  awarded  Class  Honors  and  are  entitled  to  have  their  names  printed 
•i  the  Convocation  program  in  recognition  of  their  high  scholarship,  provided  that  no 
ident  shall  be  included  whose  average  is  below  "B." 

College  Honors.  Students  in  the  upper  3  per  cent  of  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior 
iisses  within  the  respective  schools  and  colleges  are  awarded  College  Honors  in  recogni- 
Im  of  their  superior  scholarship. 

;  University  Honors  (Bronze  Tablet),  (a)  Those  seniors  who  have  been  in  the  upper  3 
]r  cent  of  their  class  in  the  respective  schools  and  colleges  in  the  four  semesters  preced- 
ig  Honors  Day,  and,  therefore,  have  been  awarded  College  Honors  in  both  junior  and 
;nior  years,  are  awarded  University  Honors  in  recognition  of  their  sustained  excellence 
i  scholarship,  and  are  entitled  to  have  their  names  inscribed  on  the  Bronze  Tablet. 
'))  Other  senior  students  who  have  earned  College  Honors  twice,  and  whose  scholastic 
ierages  for  the  first  seven  semesters  are  equal  to  or  higher  than  the  four-semester  aver- 
se of  the  lowest  student  currently  chosen  for  University  Honors  from  their  college,  under 
I ),  are  also  entitled  to  have  their  names  inscribed  on  the  Bronze  Tablet,  (c)  Senior  trans- 
Ir  students  who  have  not  been  at  the  University  of  Illinois  long  enough  to  be  considered 
vder  (a)  or  (b)  are  also  entitled  to  have  their  names  inscribed  on  the  Bronze  Tablet, 
lovided  that:  (1)  their  scholastic  averages  in  the  University  of  Illinois  for  the  three 
lior  semesters  are  equal  to  or  higher  than  the  four-semester  average  of  the  lowest  stu- 
";nt  currently  chosen  for  University  Honors  from  their  college  under  (a);  and  that  (2) 
tsir  averages  in  transferred  credits  for  the  >car  prior  to  their  transfer  are  at  least  equal 
t  the  average  of  those  chosen  for  University  Honors  under  ( a ) . 
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The  awards  are  based  on  the  attainments  of  the  students  as  shown  by  the  seholas' 
records  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  l^ecords.  The  students  ai 
organizations  to  be  given  honors  are  selected  by  the  University  Senate  through  its  Co 
niittee  on  Honors  Day,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  deans  of  the  various  collegi^ 

A  student  whose  name  is  among  the  upper  10  per  cent  of  his  class  in  accordance  wi, 
the  foregoing  plan,  at  the  convocation  held  in  his  junior  year,  is  pemiitted  so  to  adji 
the  studies  of  his  senior  year  as  to  allow  him  freedom  to  put  a  considerable  proportion 
his  time  on  some  selected  subject  of  study  or  investigation  under  the  supervision  of  t 
department  concerned,  provided  that  such  arrangement  does  not  cause  omission  of  p\ 
scribed  subjects  in  set  ciu-rieula  except  by  special  permission  of  the  dean  of  his  colle) 
In  lieu  of  a  final  examination  the  department  may  require  such  reports  or  theses  as. 
deems  most  suitable.  The  amoimt  of  approved  work  which  may  be  thus  taken  durii 
the  senior  year  may  not  exceed  the  equivalent  of  a  total  of  ten  semester  hours  if  tak 
within  one  department  or  of  sixteen  semester  hours  if  in  two  departments.  A  stud<| 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  which  this  plan  offers  may  not  register  for  more  th 
a  total  of  eighteen  hours  either  semester  of  his  senior  year. 


Graduation  with  Honors 

With  the  approval  of  the  University  Senate  and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  any  coUt 
or  school  may  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  candidates  for  degrees  may 
recommended  for  graduation  with  honors.  When  a  proposal  by  a  college  or  school  1 
thus  been  approved  the  following  plan  of  graduation  with  honors  ceases  to  apply  to  tl 
division  of  the  University.  ( For  graduation  with  honors  from  the  College  of  Agricultu 
see  page  53;  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  see  page  127;  the  College  of  Libe 
Arts  and  Sciences,  see  page  164). 

The    University  Senate   may   recommend   candidates   for   bachelors'   degrees  w. 
honors  in  a  particular  field  under  the  following  conditions: 

To  be  considered  for  honors,  a  student  must  have  been  in  residence  at  the  Univ 
sity  for  at  least  four  semesters,  or  have  earned  in  residence  at  least  sixty  hours. 

For  the  degree  with  Honors,  the  student  must  have  received  the  grade  of  "A"  in 
least  one-half  of  the  semester  hours  accepted  in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  fo 
major,  or  in  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours  in  approved  courses  in  his  field  of  specializati' 
exclusive  of  beginning  courses  open  to  freshmen,  and  no  grade  below  "C"  in  any  of 
work  offered  in  his  major  or  field  of  specialization.  He  must  have  attained  a  grade  of 
lower  than  "B"  in  at  least  three-fourths  of  all  other  work  which  he  presents  for  grad 
tion,  exclusive  of  courses  during  his  freshman  year. 

For  the  degree  with  High  Honors,  constituting  a  recognition  of  work  of  exceptio 
merit,  the  student  mvist  have  received  the  grade  of  "A"  in  at  least  three-fourths  of   |i 
work  offered  in  courses  accepted  in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  a  major  or  i  k^ 
minimum  of  fifteen  hours  in  approved  courses  in  tlie  field  of  specialization,  exclusivt  I 
beginning  courses  open  onh'  to  freshmen,  and  no  grade  below  "H"  in  the  work  offeree  ft 
his  major  or  field  of  specialization.  He  must  also  have  attained  a  grade  not  lower  t  ||i  )i' 
"B"  in  at  least  three-fourths  of  all  the  other  work  which  he  presents   for  graduat  |i  t^ 
exclusive  of  courses  taken  during  his  freshman  year.   In   addition  he  nnist  have  or 
pleted  satisfactorily  at  least  ten  hours  in  courses  open  to  advanced  undergraduate    I.  ^ 
graduate  students,  or  courses  approved  for  this  purpose  by  the  department  in  his  fiel( 
specialization.  He  mu.st  either  present  an  acceptable  thesis  or  pass  a  comprehensive 
amination  based  on  a  course  of  stud\'  approved  by  that  department. 

The  thesis  or  course  of  study  in  the  field  of  specialization  shall  carry  credit  fo  iWl 
least  four  semester  hours,  irrespective  of  whether  the  student  eventually  receives  hftt't^ 
Honors  or  not;  and  the  instructor  in  charge  shall  report  to  the  Director  of  AdmissJI  f 
and  Records  a  grade  for  each  semester,  based  on  the  student's  progress. 

These  distinctions  shall  be  noted  on  the  student's  baccalaureate  diploma  and  in  •  ; 
Commencement  program,  and  the  winners  shall  receive  special  consideration  in  dep 
mental  recommendation  for  graduate  scholarships  and  for  professional  positions. 

For  graduation  with  honors  in  the  professional  schools,  see  the  appropriate  schoc 
college  bulletin. 
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JBRARIES.  The  University  Library's  resources  for  study  and  research  are 
outstanding.  Its  present  collections  exceed  2,476,954  volumes,  and  all  except 
bout  146,000  of  them  are  located  in  Urbana.  The  remainder  are  held  by  the 
library  of  Medical  Sciences  in  Chicago  and  the  Library  of  the  Under- 
;raduate  Division  in  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  the  figures  for  cataloged  volumes  cited  above,  the  Uni- 
ersity  Library  contains  approximately  500,000  pamphlets,  127,000  maps, 
nd  26,000  music  scores  and  parts.  More  than  17,000  periodicals  and  news- 
lapers  are  received  currently. 

Outstanding  collections  have  been  developed  for  a  variety  of  fields.  In 
he  humanities,  strong  areas  include  classical  literature,  history,  and  archae- 
logy;  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  English  literature,  especially  the 
iilton-Shakespeare  period;  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  literature;  German 
terature  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  and  comparative 
ihilology.  In  the  fine  arts,  architecture,  landscape  architecture,  and  music 
re  noteworthy. 

I  In  the  social  sciences,  the  Library's  holdings  are  significant  for  western 
[Jnited  States  history,  Latin-American  history  of  the  Revolutionary  period, 
talian  history,  medieval  and  modern  European  history,  German  history 
br  1830-1900,  Irish  history,  international  law  and  relations,  political  science, 
;iw,  economics,  labor  and  industrial  relations,  and  education. 

For  science  and  technology,  collections  of  high  rank  are  held  in  mathe- 
latics,  chemistry,  biological  sciences  (especially  parasitology,  entomology, 
ind  ornithology),  physics,  geology,  engineering,  and  agriculture. 
I  The  Library's  bibliographical  facilities  comprise  a  union  catalog  of 
lore  than  3,000,000  cards,  representing  titles  owned  by  about  two  dozen 
lajor  American  and  foreign  libraries;  printed  catalogs  of  libraries,  e.g.,  the 
-ibliotheque  Nationale,  British  Museum,  and  Library  of  Congress;  national 
,nd  trade  bibliographies  of  all  countries  for  which  such  works  have  been 
isued;  bibliographies  of  special  subjects;  and  similar  aids. 
j  ,  A  number  of  departmental  and  divisional  libraries  are  maintained.  Fol- 
bwing  are  the  principal  separately  administered  collections  in  the  central 
brary  building:  Classics;  Commerce  and  Sociology;  Education,  Philosophy, 
ind  Psychology;  English;  Germanic  and  Romance  Languages;  History  and 
olitical  Science;  Library  Science;  and  Physical  Education.  Also  in  the 
antral  building  is  a  separate  undergraduate  library  containing  a  general 
bllection  of  over  27,000  volumes. 

Elsewhere  on  the  campus  are  departmental  libraries  for  the  following 
elds:  Agriculture,  Architecture  and  Fine  Arts,  Chemistry,  Engineering, 
')umalism,  Landscape  Architecture,  Law,  Mathematics,  Music,  Natural 
^istory  (biological  sciences,  geology,  and  geography),  Physics,  and  Veter- 
!iary  Medicine. 
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COUNSELING  SERVICES.  The  University  makes  every  effort  to  help  si 
dents  through  the  problems  of  college  years.  At  registration  time,  a  spea 
adviser  helps  the  student  select  and  arrange  his  courses.  The  deans  of  t 
colleges,  directors  of  the  schools,  heads  of  departments,  and  other  membo 
of  the  faculty  devote  a  large  part  of  their  time  to  advising  students  cc 
cerning  their  classroom  work  and  programs.  The  problems  of  student  wa 
fare  outside  the  classroom  are  handled  chiefly  by  three  general  Universi 
offices,  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records,  the  Dean  of  Students,  Oi 
the  Student  Counseling  Bureau. 

The  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records,  through  correspondence  ai 
personal  conferences,  provides  general  information  about  the  Univers; 
and  specific  information  about  admission.  He  is  in  charge  of  student  a(i 
demic  records,  awarding  and  administering  undergraduate  scholarships,  ai 
is  chairman  of  the  Freshman  Week  Committee. 

The  Dean  of  Students  is  in  charge  of  most  matters  of  student  welf^ 
and  activities.  As  part  of  his  organization,  the  Dean  of  Men  and  Dean 
Women  and  their  assistants  are  general  advisers  to  whom  students  mi 
turn  for  assistance  and  advice.  Questions  asked  these  advisers  are  extreraci 
varied:  problems  of  personal  adjustment  to  campus  life,  what  curriculat 
choose,  how  to  register,  how  to  locate  suitable  housing,  how  to  find  pa 
time  employment,  how  to  budget  expenses,  what  loan  funds  and  schoL 
ships  are  available,  questions  about  activities,  fraternity  and  sorority  plec 
ing,  and  interpretation  of  University  rules.  The  offices  of  these  advisi; 
are  open  throughout  the  day,  and  staff  members  are  always  on  call  1 
emergencies.  Any  student  may  go  to  them,  and  inquiries  from  parents  ai 
guardians  are  welcomed. 

The  Student  Counseling  Bureau  provides  students  with  the  opportuni 
of  receiving  some  of  the  best  professional  counseling  and  scientific  aptitU' 
testing  services  available.  Through  these  services  the  student  can  sect 
information  about  his  abilities,  interests,  and  personality  which  will  enal 
him  to  select  more  wisely  a  course  of  study  and  a  later  vocation.  Th( 
services  are  available  during  the  summer  before  he  registers,  and  any  tii 
during  his  university  career.  The  Counseling  Bureau  provides  special  lu 
for  those  who  do  not  concentrate  as  well,  read  as  rapidly,  or  stud> 
efficiently  as  they  are  capable  of  doing.  The  trained  counselors  and  p 
chologists  on  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  can  also  help  with  personal  a 
psychological  problems,  such  as  over-nervousness  on  examinations,  lack 
confidence,  or  with  other  worries  and  conflicts  which  could  interfere  w 
a  successful  university  career.  Students  are  invited  to  make  use  of 
services  of  the  Student  Counseling  Bureau  at  any  time. 


EMPLOYMENT.  Students  who  need  to  work  part-time  while  they  are  ^ 
the  University  may  get  information  and  assistance  from  the  student  t 
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ployment  office,  a  division  of  the  Dean  of  Men's  office.  Women  students 
who  want  board-and-room  jobs  should  consult  the  Dean  of  Women. 

The  employment  service  does  not  guarantee  to  find  jobs  for  everyone, 
but  there  is  no  scarcity  of  opportunities.  Rates  vary  from  60  cents  to  $1.50 
an  hour,  depending  on  the  type  of  work  and  the  responsibility  involved. 
Board  jobs  usually  require  three  hours  of  work  a  day;  board-and-room  jobs, 
four  hours. 

Students  are  not  advised  to  try  to  earn  their  total  support  while  at  the 
University,  and  freshmen  are  not  advised  to  work,  at  least  for  the  first 
semester,  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  do  so.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary, however,  the  offices  of  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Women  will  assist  in 
arranging  class  schedules  and  work  which  will  least  interfere  with  normal 
university  attendance.  The  University  recommends,  however,  that  every 
new  student  have  a  cash  reserve  for  the  school  year  of  at  least  $400. 


ICHOLARSHIPS.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  an  undergraduate  scholarship 
)vers  the  tuition  fee  in  any  department  of  the  University.  For  more  de- 
nied information,  apply  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

Scholarships  Awarded  by  County  Competitive  Examination 

Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  Scholarships.  Two  scholarships  for  each  county— 
)ne  for  students  in  agriculture  and  one  for  students  in  home  economics— are  awarded  to 
andidates  ranking  in  the  upper  50  per  cent  of  their  high  school  graduating  class,  or  if 
>ne  year  or  more  of  college  work  has  been  completed,  averaging  fifteen  points  above  the 
massing  grade  in  such  work,  who  pass  the  competitive  County  Scholarship  examination 
see  below ) . 

County  Scholarships.  One  scholarship  for  each  county  in  Illinois  is  created  by  statute, 
ind  sixty-six  additional  scholarships  for  Cook  County  have  been  established  by  the  Board 
if  Trustees.  These  are  awarded  by  competitive  examinations  given  on  the  first  Saturday 
a  June  under  the  supervision  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Candidates  write 
m  English  (rhetoric)  and  on  two  of  the  following  fields:  mathematics,  natural  science, 
ind  social  studies.  A  candidate  who  has  had  college  work  is  not  eligible. 

Scholarships  for  Children  of  Veterans  of  World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  By  act  of 
ifhe  legislature  (1947)  one  scholarship  is  available  in  each  county  in  Illinois  each  year  for 
child  of  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  and  one  each  year  for  a  child  of  a  veteran  of  World 
^ar  II.  This  scholarship  is  awarded  to  the  candidate  who  receives  tlie  highest  grade  in 
16  competitive  examination  held  on  the  first  Saturday  in  June  each  year  as  described  in 
ae  paragraph  on  County  Scholarships  above  except  that  preference  shall  be  given  to 
lildren  of  veterans  who  are  deceased  or  disabled.  It  exempts  the  holder  from  the  tuition 
Jees  for  four  years  in  any  department  of  the  University.  Proof  of  service  of  the  war  veteran 
id  of  his  relationship  to  the  candidate  is  required. 

Scholarships  Awarded  for  Military  Service 

Military  Scholarships.  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  in  1919  and  1943  pro- 
Ide  scholarships  for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the  period  of  the 
mergency  following  World  War  II,  who,  at  the  time  of  enlistment,  were  residents  of 
Ilinois  or  students  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  These  scholarships  exempt  the  holders 
rom  the  tuition  fee  for  four  years  in  any  department  of  the  University. 
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Scholarships  Awarded  on  Nomination  of  Members  j 

of  the  General  Assembly  I 

General  Assembly  Scholarships.  Each  member  of  the  General  Assembly  may  noniin  j 
ate  annually  one  student  from  his  district  for  a  four-year  scholarship  which  will  excmp  i 
the  holder  from  tuition  in  any  department  of  the  University.  1 

Scholarships  Awarded  by  the  University  Committee 
on  Special  Undergraduate  Scholarships 

Applications  for  special  undergraduate  scholarships  may  be  filed  in  the  office  of  th ' 
Director  of  Admissions  and  Records  after  March  1  each  year. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  GOOD  IN  ANY  COLLEGE 

Alpha  Phi  Omega  Scholarships.  From  funds  given  annually  by  Alpha  Phi  Omega  frs: 
ternity,  scholarships  in  varying  amounts  are  awarded  to  students  with  superior  scholai 
ship  records  who  need  financial  aid. 

Campus  Chest,  Woman's  League,  and  Student  Affairs  Scholarships.  The  Campii 
Chest,  the  Woman's  League,  and  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  have  made  availab) 
funds  from  which  annual  scholarships  of  varying  amounts  are  awarded. 

Foreign  Students  Scholarships.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  established  twenty-fi\. 
scholarships  each  year,  covering  the  tuition  fee,  for  students  from  coimtries  friendly  t 
the  United  States.  Applicants  for  these  scholarships  are  selected  through  recommendatic: 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Education.  Other  applicants  should  apply  to  the  Direct( 
of  Admissions  and  Records  of  the  University,  who  serves  as  chairman  of  the  committd 
which  selects  the  candidates. 

General  Undergraduate  Scholarships.  Scholarships  are  granted  in  varying  amoun 
from  this  fund  to  undergraduate  students.  A  portion  of  the  fines  paid  by  students  i< 
violations  of  University  regulations  and  undesignated  gifts  for  scholarships  are  deposit* 
in  this  fund. 

John  M.  and  Louisa  C.  Gregory  Scholarships.  Scholarships  of  $100  each  are  ava: 
able  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Louisa  C.  Gregory,  which  provides  that  the  applicants  I 
"self-sustaining  students  free  from  the  vices  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  and  from  tlifj 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors."  The  scholarships  are  awarded  to  students  who  have  been 
residence  at  the  University  for  at  least  one  semester,  on  the  basis  of  a  competitive  exai 
ination  held  in  December  in  years  when  funds  arc  adequate  for  at  least  two  scholarshif 

Dunlap  Harrington  Memorial  Fund.  Established  in  memory  of  Dunlap  Harringt( 
by  his  brother,  this  fund  provides  an  award  of  $50  to  a  male  senior  in  his  final  semestti 
who  is  financially  unable  to  take  part  in  the  special  events  of  that  semester. 

Illini  War  Memorial  Scholarships.  Scholarships  in  var>'ing  amounts  are  made  ava 
able  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Foundation  from  gifts  to  the  Illini  Achievement  Fun'j 

Latin  Contest  Scholarships.  The  winner  of  the  annual  Latin  contest  sponsored  by  i 
Illinois  Classical  Conference  receives  exemption  from  the  tuition  fee  for  one  \ear. 

Morava    Scholarships.   These    scholarships   are   made   available   under   the   will 
Wensel  Morava.  They  are  awarded  annually  in  varying  amounts. 

La  Verne  Noyes  Scholarships.  Made  available  imder  the  will  of  La  W^rne  Noyr 
these  scholarships  cover  part  of  student  fees  for  one  year.  They  are  open  to  students  w< 
served  in  the  Anny  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  World  War  I,  or  i 
descendants  of  active  participants  in  that  war. 

John  C.  Ruettinger  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund.  This  scholarship  was  established 
Mr.  John    W.  Ruettinger,  of  Chicago,  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of  the  class  of  19S| 
in  memory  of  his  father.  It  provides  annually  tuition  and  other  educational  expenses  J 
one  or  more  worthy  and  needy  undergraduate  students. 

Phyllis  Pierce  Ruettinger  Scholarship.  This  scholarship  was  established  in  memo 
of  Phyllis  Pierce  Ruettinger  by  her  mother.  Awards  are  made  annually  to  junior  or  sen: 
women  registered  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  on  the  basis  of  character,  scholarsh. 
general  ability,  and  financial  need. 
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John  T.  Rusher  Scholarship  Fund.  Floyd  E.  Rusher  and  Dorette  J.  Rusher  of  Peoria, 
[Uinois,  have  estabhshed  a  trust  fund  in  memory  of  their  son,  John  T.  Rusher,  who  died 
whilt'  in  the  service  of  his  country.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  used  for  scholarships. 
i\wards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  promise,  character,  and  financial  need.  Other 
jualifications  being  equal,  preference  is  given  to  students  from  Peoria  or  Tazewell  County. 

Linsley  F.  Ter  Bush  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund.  The  income  from  this  fund,  estab- 
ishc'd  by  a  bequest  in  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Louise  M.  Leopold,  is  used  for  scholarships. 

University  and  Science  Talent  Scholarships.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  established 
or  each  year  twelve  scholarships  open  to  residents  of  Illinois  and  known  as  University 
>cholarships.  Two  of  these  scholarships  are  designated  for  students  recommended  by  the 
Illinois  State  Academy  of  Science.  These  University  Scholarships  exempt  holders  from 
in'  tuition  fees  as  required  in  those  colleges  of  the  University  which  admit  students 
lirc'ctly  from  high  schools.  A  scholarship  may  be  lapsed  or  forfeited  if  the  holder  fails  to 
iiaintain  a  satisfactory  record,  is  dismissed  by  the  University  authorities,  or  ceases  to  be 

I  resident  of  Illinois. 

Manierre  Barlow  Ware  Scholarships.  The  income  from  a  gift  to  the  University  made 

II  memory  of  Manierre  Barlow  Ware  by  his  mother  is  awarded  annually  to  male  students 
iivferably  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who  are  not  otherwise  able  to  provide  funds  for 
luir  education.  The  scTiolarships  may  be  awarded  to  male  students  who  are  enrolled  in 
)r  who  seek  to  enroll  in  other  undergraduate  divisions  of  the  University,  if  in  the  judg- 
iient  of  the  University  this  is  desirable. 

Wright  Scholarships.  Undergraduate  scholarships  are  made  available  by  the  gift  of 
larry  G.  and  Harriette  A.  Wright.  Awards  are  made  to  residents  of  Illinois  on  the  basis 
it  scholarship,  character,  and  financial  need.  Other  qualifications  being  equal,  preference 
s  given  to  applicants  who  express  a  desire  and  intention  to  prepare  for  work  in  agricul- 
ure  or  in  fields  closely  related  to  agriculture  and  to  applicants  who  reside  in  De  Kalb, 
Randolph,  Lee,  or  Whiteside  County.  The  value  of  each  undergraduate  scholarship  is 
3400  a  year  plus  fees. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AVAILABLE   IN   CERTAIN   COURSES 

Air  Foundation  Scholarships.  Through  a  gift  from  the  Air  Foundation  of  Cleveland, 
our  scholarships  of  $250  each  are  awarded  to  students  in  aeronautical  engineering  to 
over  the  fee  for  a  one-semester  course  in  flight  training.  Awards  are  made  on  recom- 
nendation  of  the  Department  of  Aeronautical  Engineering. 

Borden  Agricultural  Scholarship  Award.  The  Borden  Company  Foundation  has  es- 
ablished  a  fund  from  which  one  $300  scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  student  in 
he  College  of  Agriculture  who  at  the  beginning  of  his  senior  year  has  achieved  the 
dghest  scholarship  average  and  who  has  completed  two  or  more  courses  in  dairy  science. 

Borden  Home  Economics  Scholarship  Award.  The  Borden  Company  Foundation  has 
iStablished  a  fund  from  which  one  $300  scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  student 

Inajoring  in  home  economics  who  upon  entering  her  senior  year  has  achieved  the  highest 
cholarship  average  and  who  has  completed  two  or  more  courses  in  foods  and  nutrition. 
Chicago  Farmers  Scholarship  in  Agriculture.  One  scholarship  of  $500  each  year  is 
.warded  to  a  junior  in  agriculture  for  use  during  his  senior  year.  The  award  is  made  by 
he  Committee  on  Special  Undergraduate  Scholarships  on  recommendation  of  the 
jcholarship  committee  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Illinois  Rural  Youth  Community  Service  Scholarships  in  Agriculture  and  Home 
Iconomics.  From  funds  given  by  the  Gulf,  Mobile,  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  seven 
iholarships  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  are  awarded  each  year  to  students  living 
,  the  thirty  counties  served  by  this  railroad  that  have  had  the  best  programs  on  Rural 
routh  Community  Service  during  the  past  year.  The  scholarships  range  in  value  from 
250  to  $400.  Applications  may  be  filed  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  All 
pplications  must  be  approved  by  the  County  Farm  Adviser  and  must  be  accompanied 
y  a  thousand-word  essay  on  "The  Railroad  Industry."  Awards  are  made  by  the  Com- 
littee  on  Special  Undergraduate  Scholarships  on  recommendation  of  the  Dean  of  the 
'oUege  of  Agriculture. 

Kroger  Scholarships  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics.  Through  a  gift  from,  the 
vroger  Grocery  Company  three  scholarships  in  agriculture  and  three  in  home  economics 
re  awarded  each  year  to  freshmen  by  the  Committee  on  Special  Undergraduate  Scholar- 
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ships  on  recommendation  of  the  scholarship  committee  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
These  scholarships  have  a  value  of  $200  each. 

Lincoln  Arc-Welding  Scholarship  in  Agricultural  Engineering.  A  fund  ironi  the  Lin 
coin  Arc-Welding  Foundation  provides  for  several  awards  of  $250  each.  On  the  basi 
of  scholarship,  activities,  and  personal  characteristics,  one  award  is  made  each  yea 
to  a  junior  majoring  in  agricultural  engineering. 

Sears-Roebuck  Scholarships  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics.  A  fund  to  ai* 
freshman  and  sophomore  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  been  made  availabl 
through  a  gift  of  the  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation.  Awards  are  made  to  students  whos" 
high  school  and  other  records  show  promise  of  superior  attainment  and  who  neet 
financial  assistance.  Applications  are  filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  o 
Agriculture.  An  award  to  a  freshman  is  nomially  $200  for  the  first  year. 

United  Spanish  War  Veterans  Auxiliary  Scholarship  in  Home  Economics.  Fifty  do! 
lars  annually  is  awarded  to  a  student  in  home  economics  at  the  end  of  tlie  freshman  yeai 
on  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  on  the  basis  of  scholarship 
qualities  of  leadership,  and  financial  need. 

Ceramic  Scholarships.  Ten  two-year  scholarships,  covering  the  tuition  fee,  are  avail 
able  each  year.  These  scholarships  are  financed  by  industry  through  the  Ceramic  Scholai 
ship  Trust  Fund.  Awards  are  made  by  the  Committee  on  Special  Undergraduab 
Scholarships.  Recommendations  of  the  Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering  are  cod 
sidered  in  selecting  the  candidates. 

Illuminating  Engineering  Scholarships.  Two  scholarships  of  $250  each  per  year  an 
made  available  by  a  gift  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  (Chicago  Section) 
One  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  junior  and  one  to  a  senior  in  the  illuminating  engineerinj 
option  of  electrical  engineering.  The  awards  are  made  by  the  Committee  on  Speciai 
Undergraduate  Scholarships  on  the  recommendation  of  the  teaching  staff  in  illuminating 
engineering.  A  candidate  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  must  have  completeii 
one  full  semester  in  the  University  with  a  superior  scholarship  record,  and  must  giv 
promise  of  being  successful  in  his  chosen  profession. 

Frederick  D.  Secor  Memorial  Scholarships  in  Electrical  Engineering.  A  bequest  i 
the  will  of  the  late  Bessie  Secor,  in  memory  of  her  father,  provides  scholarships  for  stu 
dents  in  electrical  engineering. 

Ceco  Steel  Products  Corporation  Scholarships  in  Engineering.  Two  scholarship 
are  available  for  superior,  worthy  and  needy  students  in  civil  or  general  engineering 
Each  scholarship  is  $500  for  the  junior  and  $500  for  the  senior  year  subject  to  satisfac 
tory  scholarship  record.  Awards  are  made  by  the  Committee  on  Special  Undergraduat 
Scholarships  on  recommendation  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Dean  of  the  CoUeg 
of  Engineering. 

John  Morse  Memorial  Scholarships  in  Engineering.  Three  scholarships  for  junioi 
and  three  for  seniors  are  awarded  from  funds  given  by  the  John  Morse  Memorial  Founda 
tion.  Each  scholarship  is  $500  a  year.  First  preference  is  given  to  students  in  mechanic* 
engineering  and  second  preference  to  students  in  electrical  engineering.  Awards  are  mad 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  Foundation  on  recommendation  of  the  College  of  Engineering  an 
the  Committee  on  Special  Undergraduate  Scholarships. 

Mining  Engineering  Scholarships.  Funds  have  been  received  from  various  donors  t 
provide  scholarships  for  students  in  mining  engineering.  These  scholarships  are  awardel 
by  the  Committee  on  Special  Undergraduate  Scholarships  on  the  recommendation  of  th 
Department  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineering.  In  certain  instances,  preference  i 
given  to  employees  or  children  of  employees  of  the  donor.  These  scholarships  have 
value  of  $200  a  year.  Funds  have  been  received  from  the  Illinois  Mining  Institute, 
Ben  Coal  Company,  Peabody  Coal  Company,  and  Sahara  Coal  Company.  Sahara 
Company  scholarships  are  also  available  for  graduate  study  in  mining  engineering. 

Alfred   E.    Pickard    Scholarship   in   Engineering.   This   scholarship,   worth   $200,  _i 
awarded  to  a  worthy  student  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  preferably  a  student  in 
ing   engineering,  who   needs   financial   aid.   'i'lie   award   is   made  by   tlie   Committee 
Special   Undergraduate  Scholarships  on  rcconuuendation  of  the  Department  of  Mi 
and  Metallurgical  Engineering. 

Skidmore,  Ovvinus,  and  Merrill  Scholarship  in  Arcliitecture.  From  fimds  provi 
by  the  architectural  firm  of  Skidmore,  Owings,  aiui  Merrill,  one  scholarship  of  $1,00 
awarded  to  an  outstanding  student  in  architecture  who  is  about  to  begin  his  final  yeai 
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undergraduate  study.  The  award  is  made  by  the  Committee  on  Special  Undergraduate 
Scholarships  on   recommendation   of   a  Committee   in  the  Department   of  Architecture. 

Lydia  E.  Parker  Bates  Scholarships  in  Fine  Arts.  Available  in  varying  amounts  to 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in  art,  architecture,  architectural  engineering,  and 
landscape  architecture.  Awarded  on  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  the  faculty  of 
the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

Journalism  Alumni  Memorial  Scholarship.  Fifty  dollars  annually  is  awarded  to  a 
junior  in  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications,  payable  at  the  beginning  of  his 
senior  year.  The  award  is  made  on  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  Communications  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  character,  aptitude  in 
journalism,  and  other  related  qualities. 

William  Anderson  Scholarships  in  Music.  The  income  from  a  gift  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
Anderson,  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  provides  scholarships  for  needy  and  talented 
students  registered  in  the  School  of  Music.  The  awards  are  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Special  Undergraduate  Scholarships  on  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Music. 

Sinai  Temple  of  Champaign-Urbana  Scholarship  in  Music.  A  scholarship  of  $50 
was  established  in  1943  by  the  Sinai  Temple  of  Champaign-Urbana.  It  is  awarded  an- 
nually, on  recommendation  of  a  faculty  committee  of  the  School  of  Music,  to  an  upper- 
class  student  in  music,  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  excellence,  natural  ability,  and  financial 
need. 

Thomas  J.  Smith  Scholarships  in  Music.  Four  scholarships  are  available  annually 
for  women,  preferably  from  Champaign  County.  These  are  awarded  to  students  who  are 
unable  to  pay  the  customary  fees  for  instruction  in  music,  on  the  basis  of  comparative 
promise  as  judged  by  a  committee  of  the  School  of  Music. 

Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  Scholarships  in  Occupational  Therapy. 
Through  the  gifts  of  the  state  organization  and  the  third  congressional  district  of  the 
Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  funds  are  available  for  a  limited  number  of 
scholarships  for  properly  qualified  and  deserving  students  in  occupational  therapy. 

Lois  Shepherd  Green  Scholarships  in  Philosophy.  A  scholarship  fund  has  been 
established  by  Frederick  Green,  Professor  of  Law,  Emeritus,  in  memory  of  his  wife. 
The  income  is  to  be  used  for  scholarships  to  undergraduate  students  on  recommendation 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

Lou  Boudreau  Scholarships.  Through  the  Lou  Boudreau  Tmst  Fund,  scholarships 
covering  tuition  and  fees  have  been  established  and  are  available  to  male  graduates  of 
Thornton  Township  High  School  who  rank  in  the  upper  50  per  cent  of  their  class.  Candi- 
dates must  be  outstanding  in  one  or  more  extracurricular  activity,  and  must  possess  quali- 
ties of  leadership,  good  character,  and  good  habits.  Awards  are  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Special  Undergraduate  Scholarships  from  candidates  recommended  by  the  local  com- 
mittee. 

Robert  C.  Zuppke  Scholarships  in  Physical  Education.  Through  a  gift  two  scholar- 
ships have  been  established  for  male  students  in  the  general  curriculum  in  physical  edu- 
cation who  are  residents  of  Ilhnois.  Each  scholarship  covers  tuition  and  fees  for  four 
years.  Awards  are  made  by  the  Committee  on  Special  Undergraduate  Scholarships  on 
recommendation  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  School  of  Physical  Education. 

Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  Scholarships.  Three  scholarships  each 
year,  of  a  value  of  $200  each,  are  made  available  by  the  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  Applicants  must  be  graduates  of  Illinois  high  schools  maintaining  local  units 
of  the  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  and  must  be  preparing  to  teach.  The 
Congress  has  also  given  funds  for  scholarships  for  students  preparing  to  teach  deaf  or 
mentally  handicapped  children. 


LOAN  FUNDS.  The  following  loan  funds  have  been  established  for  the 
benefit  of  worthy  students  of  the  University  who  are  in  need  of  financial 
laid.  Loans  are  not  ordinarily  made  to  students  during  their  first  year  at  the 
(University.  Each  application  must  be  approved  by  the  dean,  director,  or 
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assistant  dean  of  the  college  or  school  in  which  the  student  is  registered 
by  the  Dean  of  Students,  the  Dean  of  Men,  or  the  Dean  of  Women,  and 
by  the  Comptroller;  in  case  of  disagreement  among  these  officers  the  appli- 
cation will  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Security  in  the  form  of  a  qualified  endorser  or  collateral 
satisfactory  to  the  Comptroller  is  required  for  all  long-term  loans  unless 
otherwise  provided  in  the  deed  of  gift  of  the  fund  or  waived  in  meritorious 
cases,  as  determined  by  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of  Women  and  the 
Comptroller.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  offices  of.  the 
Bursar,  the  Dean  of  Men,  and  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Dora  E.  Biddle  Loan  Fund  for  Girls.  This  fund  was  derived  in  1919-1920  from  tw( 
gifts  by  Mrs.  Dora  E.  Biddle  of  Macon,  Illinois.  Preference  is  given  those  women  student! 
most  advanced  in  their  University  work. 

Carter-Pennell  Loan  Fund.  Donated  by  the  late  Joseph  Carter  and  his  wife,  JaiK 
Pennell  Carter  in  1923.  Loans  may  be  made  to  any  student  of  sophomore  standing  in  th.i 
Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Agriculture,  or  to  any  student  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arti 
and  Sciences  who  is  specializing  in  science. 

Champaign  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club  Loan  Fund.  Presented  to  tbi 
University  on  October  8,  1940.  Loans  from  this  fund  are  made  to  deserving  womei 
students. 

Chicago  lUinae  Club  Fund.  Established  by  the  Chicago  Illinae  Club  especially  fo 
women  students  of  the  University. 

Raymond  Clamage  Memorial  Fund.  Presented  August  5,  1947  by  Mr  and  Mrs 
Edward  Clamage  as  a  memorial  to  their  son.  Lieutenant  Raymond  Clamage.  Loans  ma 
be  made  only  to  students  on  the  Daily  Illini  staff. 

Class  of  1907  Loan  Fund.  Presented  to  the  University  on  June  11,  1932,  this  fum 
is  used  for  the  making  of  loans  to  students  under  general  rules  of  the  Board  of  Trustee 
governing  loan  funds,  with  no  restrictions  except  that  preference  be  shown  to  linee 
descendants  of  members  of  the  class. 

Consolidated  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  results  from  the  merger  of  the  Automobil 
Show  Fund,  the  Class  of  1895  Loan  Fund,  the  Graduate  Club  Loan  Fund,  and  the  Stu 
dent  Friendship  Fund. 

Grace  Darling  Memorial  Fund.  Founded  by  Mrs.  R.  V.  Cram,  of  Minneapolis,  i 
1922.  Operated  under  the  regulations  of  the  Edward  Snyder  Fund  described  below. 

Louis  Edward  Dawson  Memorial  Fund.  A  gift  from  Mrs.  Edward  Dawson,  accepte 
November  23,  1945,  as  a  memorial  to  her  son,  Louis  Edward  Dawson.  The  fund  is  use 
to  aid  worthy  students  in  chemistry. 

Denison    Memorial    Fund   for   Worthy   Seniors.   The   late   Charles   A.    Denison, 
Argenta,  bequeathed  this  fund  to  be  used  for  loans  to  worthy  senior  students  on  recon 
mcndati'on  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  the   University. 

Detroit  Illinae  Club  Loan  Fund.  Established  Nhiy  11,  1932,  as  a  gift  from  th 
Detroit   Illinae   Club. 

Harry  J.  Diffenbaugh  Trust  Fund.  The  late  Harry  J.  Diffenbaugh,  of  the  Class  ( 
1882,  established  a  trust  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  used  for  loans  to  wortliy  an 
needy  students  who  are  residents  of  the  state  of  Missouri  attending  the  University  ( 
Illinois.  Applications  for  loans  may  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  Men  of  the  Universil 
of  Illinois  or  to  the  First  National  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  the  administrators  ( 
the  trust  fund. 

Electrical  Engineering  Loan  Fund.  Established  by  the  Electrical  Engineering  Sr 
ciety  and  maintained  by  the  Student  Branch  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electric 
Engineers,  this  fund  includes  income  from  the  electrical  shows  and  is  available  ff 
juniors  and  seniors  in  good  standing  in  the  curricula  in  electrical  engineering  and  eng 
neering  physics. 

Engineering  Student  Loan  Fiuul.   I  ho  residual  assets  of  the  Real  Co-operative  Con 
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pany  (formerly  the  Engineering  Co-operative  Society)  were  accepted  by  the  University 
in  1936  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  loan  fund  for  the  benefit  of  students  m  the 
College  of  Engineering. 

James  Wilford  Garner  Memorial  Fund.  Presented  to  the  University  June  24,  1941, 
this  fund  is  used  for  loans  to  worthy  students  in  political  science. 

Samuel  and  Lydia  Hare  Student  Loan  Fund.  The  late  Samuel  Hare,  of  Piper  City, 
bequeathed  this  fund  (accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  October  15,  1937)  for  loans 
to  students  who,  by  previous  study,  have  demonstrated  their  worthiness. 

Mary  Trowbridge  Honey  Loan  Fund.  A  bequest  of  the  late  Mary  Trowbridge  Honey, 
of  Wayne,  Nebraska,  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  May  16,  1942,  for  loans  to 
students  in  the  Department  of  Classics. 

Margaret  Lange  James  Student  Loan  Fund.  Established  by  a  gift  from  President 

0  E.  J.  James  in  1914  and  increased  by  the  University  Senate  as  a  memorial  to  him.  Loans 
[j  may  be  made  to  students,  preferably  women,  who  have  been  in  residence  at  least  one 

year,  have  attained  junior  standing,  and  expect  to  graduate. 

A.  F.  Kaeser  Student  Loan  Fund.  A  gift  from  Dr.  A.  F.  Kaeser,  of  Highland,  Ilh- 
nois,  accepted  on  September  30,  1939,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Graduates  of  high 
schools  located  in  Highland,  Illinois,  are  to  be  given  preferential  consideration  for  loans 
from  this  fund.  If  this  loan  fund  is  not  exhausted  through  loans  made  to  these  graduates, 
loans  may  be  made  to  graduates  of  high  schools  located  in  the  counties  of  Madison,  Bond, 
«  and  Clinton.  Loans  made  to  any  one  student  shall  not  exceed  $200  annually  or  $800  for 
■  the  four-year  period. 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  Student  Loan  Fund.  Accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  June  15, 
1935,  as  a  gift  from  Alpha  Chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi.  Available  only  to  worthy  seniors 
in  the  College  of  Education. 

Willis  Prentice  Kimble  Loan  Fund.  A  memorial  fund  established  by  Mrs.  Kimble 
ij  in  1929.  Loans  may  be  made  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors,  but  not  in  excess  of 
$100  to  any  one  individual. 

William  E.  Levis  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1936  by  a  gift  from  William  E.  Levis 
of  the  Class  of  1913,  President  of  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company.  Loans  will  be  made 
( 1 )  to  employees  or  children  of  employees  of  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company  and  its 
affiliated  companies  or  subsidiaries,  who  are  students  in  attendance  or  prospective  stu- 
dents expecting  to  register  immediately  at  the  University;  and  (2)  if  funds  are  available, 
to  students  who  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  University  for  at  least  one  year,  under 
the  general  regulations  governing  loan  funds. 

William  B.  McKirdey  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  is  made  up  of  several  donations  made 
between  1912  and  1926  by  the  late  Senator  William  B.  McKinley.  Loans  may  be  made 
to  male  students  who  have  been  in  residence  at  least  one  year  and  intend  to  graduate. 

J.  R.  Morris  Loan  Fund.  Donated  by  the  late  Joseph  R.  Morris,  of  Anne  Anmdel 
'  County,  Maryland,  in  1922.  Loans  may  be  made  to  students  who  have  been  in  residence 
,  at  least  one  semester.  Preference  is  given  to  students  who  are  advanced  in  University 

1  work. 

Loan  Fund  for  Overseas  Soldiers.  Originally  donated  in  1919,  with  an  addition  in 
i  1924,  this  fund  is  available  to  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  with  overseas  service,  and  to 
'  their  descendants.   Qualifying  students  in  the  junior,  senior,  or  postgraduate  years  are 

eligible,  or  students  in  any  year  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
;j  C.  W.  Parmelee  Fund.  Presented  March  11,  1948,  by  friends  of  Professor  Cullen  W. 

fParmelee,  for  loans  to  students  in  ceramic  engineering. 

'  William  T.  Rogers  Loan  Fund.  Established  April  10,  1948,  by  bequest  of  William 

j  T.  Rogers,  for  loans  to  deserving  students  in  need  of  financial  assistance. 

Marcus  Russell  Loan  Fund.  Donated  by  the  late  Marcus  Russell,  of  Los  Angeles, 

California,  in   1926.  The  proceeds  from  this  fund  are  used  as  a  fund  to  be  loaned  to 
j  worthy  and  indigent  students. 

,  Edward  Snyder  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  in  1899  by  the  late  Edward  Snyder, 

Professor  of  German  in  the  University.  Loans  may  be  made  to  students  of  junior  stand- 
ling  who  are  in  residence  and  expect  to  graduate.  Preference  is  given  to  those  of  high 
;rank  and  advanced  standing,  but  no  distinction  is  made  as  to  sex  or  course  of  study. 
Henry  Strong  Educational  Foundation.  The  Henry  Strong  Educational  Foundation, 
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established  at  Chicago  under  the  will  of  General  Henry  Strong,  provides  for  loans  tc 
students  under  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  preferably  in  the  upper  classes. 

St.  Louis  Illinac  Club  Loan  Fund.  Established  March  29,  1937,  as  a  scholarshii 
loan  fund. 

Harry  Roberts  Temple  Fund.  Established  in  1924  by  Mrs.  Frieda  Block  Temple 
The  regulations  of  the  Edward  Snyder  Fund  apply  except  that  preference  is  given  tc 
students  in  the  Department  of  Architecture. 

Woman's  Athletic  Association  Loan  Fund.  Established  September  28,  1932,  thii 
fund  is  available  to  women  students  during  the  senior  year. 

Woman's  League  Fund.  Established  by  the  Woman's  League  in  1911.  This  fund  i; 
administered  under  the  regulations  of  the  Edward  Snyder  Fund. 

Emergency  Loan  Funds 

Emergency  loan  funds  are  available  in  small  amounts  for  short  periods  only.  In  the 
Urbana  departments  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women  and  thf 
Comptroller  are  required.  In  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  the  approval  of  the 
Dean  of  Students  is  required. 

Cora  C.  Bright  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  A  gift  from  the  Illinois  Congress  of  Parent'i 
and  Teachers  in  1939,  for  emergency  loans  to  students  at  Urbana. 

Class  of  1932  Fund.  Presented  to  the  University  on  June  15,  1934,  through  th€i 
Alumni  Association,  for  emergency  loans  to  students  at  Urbana. 

Verne  Hall  Detweiler  Loan  Fund.  A  gift  from  the  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  in  1936,  for  emergeny  loans  to  students  at  Urbana. 

Edward  C.  Heidrich,  Jr.  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1944  by  a  gift  from  Edward  C. 
Ileidrich,  Jr.,  this  fund  is  for  emergency  loans  to  students  at  Urbana. 

Thomas  L.  Seanor  Memorial  Fund.  This  fund  was  presented  November  1,  1945,  by 
Lieutenant  Harry  F.  Seanor  as  a  memorial  to  his  brother,  Lieutenant  Thomas  L.  Seanor, 

Irene  Symonds  Loan  Fund.  A  gift  from  the  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, accepted  November  8,  1943,  as  a  memorial  to  Irene  Symonds.  The  fund  is  foi 
emergency  loans  to  students  at  Urbana. 

Tau  Delta  Tau  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  presented  November  1,  1945,  by  Tau 
Delta  Tau  fraternity  as  a  memorial  to  two  of  its  members,  John  Donald  Danielson  and 
Joel  Hubbard  Rossiter. 

University  Faculty  Emergency  Loan  Funds  for  Students.  Established  in  1932-1933, 
these  funds  represent  a  portion  of  the  money  set  aside  for  emergency  loans  to  students' 
at  Urbana  from  funds  solicited  in  1931  by  the  University  Senate  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment and  Relief. 


PRIZES  AND  AWARDS.  Competitive  prizes,  scholarship,  fellowships,  and 
miscellaneous  awards,  which  are  offered  to  students  in  the  University,  are 
classified  here  as  follows:  (1)  those  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees;  ™ 
(2)  those  awarded  by  local  organizations;  and  (3)  those  not  limited  to 
students  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  but  offered  at  other  schools  as  well. 
The  following  lists  are  subdivided  according  to  the  colleges,  schools,  on  ^ 
departments  conducting  the  competitions.  |  ^ 


4 


Prizes  Authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 

GENERAL  COMPETITIONS 

Bryan  Prize.  In  1898  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan  gave  to  the  University  the  sum    \^ 
of  $250,  from  the  interest  on  which  a  prize  of  $50  is  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  a  topic    ^ 
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'  relating  to  the  science  of  government.  The  contest  is  open  to  all  undergraduate  students. 

The  essays  may  not  be  less  than  3,000  nor  more  than  6,000  words  in  length,  and  they 
"  must  be  left  at  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science  not  later  than  the  second 

Wednesday  in  May.  It  is  suggested  that  the  essays  be  on  some  phase  of  American  govem- 
ii  ment  and  that  contestants  confer  with  the  Department  of  Political  Science  as  to  the  selec- 
'  tion  of  a  topic.  The  prize  is  ordinarily  offered  every  fifth  year.  It  will  be  offered  next  in 

1953. 
In,         English  Poetry  Prize.  The  Department  of  English  offers  a  prize  of  $25  for  the  best 
iiundergraduate  poem  or  group  of  poems  of  the  year.  The  award  may  be  withheld  in  any 
^'year  if  no  entry  is  found  worthy  of  a  prize. 

Thacher  Howland  Guild  Memorial  Prize.  The  Department  of  English  offers  a  prize 

sf  $25  for  the  best  undergraduate  play  of  the  year.  The  award  may  be  withheld  in  any 

/ear  if  no  production  is  found  worthy  of  a  prize. 

Thrift  Essay  Prize.  The  income  from  a  fund  established  in  1918  by  the  committee 

or  the  sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps  in  Illinois  is  available  for  prizes  for  essays  on  thrift. 

\.ny  student  in  the  University  who  has  had  a  course  in  the  principles  of  economics  is 

eligible  to  compete.  The  essays  deal  with  some  aspect  of  thrift,  as  designated  by  the 

chairman  of  the  Department  of  Economics,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  contest  and  who 
.  innounces  the  conditions  of  the  contest. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AIR  FORCE  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 

Chicago  Tribune  Awards.  The  Chicago  Tribune  awards  a  gold  and  a  silver  medal 
|d  the  sophomore  and  freshman  doing  the  most  outstanding  work  for  the  first  semester. 

University  Gold  Medal.  The  Trustees  annually  provide  a  gold  medal  to  be  awarded 
|p  the  cadet  selected  to  be  Air  Force  Cadet  Colonel  for  the  coming  year. 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Ira  O.  Baker  Prizes.  The  late  Dr.  Ira  O.  Baker,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Imeritus,  endowed  two  prizes  for  the  two  ranking  senior  students  in  civil  engineering. 
liese  awards,  amounting  to  $75  and  $25,  respectively,  are  based  primarily  on  excellence 
F  scholarship  and  secondarily  on  personal  qualities  and  professional  activity.  The  names 
F  the  winners  in  each  year  are  placed  on  a  bronze  tablet  located  near  the  office  of  the 
•epartment  of  Civil  Engineering,  and  a  special  certificate  is  given  to  each  winner. 

COLLEGE  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

Allerton  American  Traveling  Scholarships.  For  the  past  several  years  Mr.  Bobert 
llerton  has  given  the  Department  of  Architecture  the  sum  of  $800  to  be  used  during 
le  summer  "for  a  trip  through  New  England  by  the  two  junors  who  stood  best  in  the 
nior  class  in  the  History  of  Architecture"  for  the  year.  This  award  enables  these  stu- 
aits  to  study  early  American  architecture  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

American  Institute  of  Architects  Prizes.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects  awards 
mually  a  medal  and  a  book  to  the  senior  in  architecture  whose  development  during  his 
idergraduate  career  is  the  greatest  and  the  most  consistent,  and  a  book  to  the  senior 
architecture  who  ranks  second. 

Edward  C.  Earl  Prizes.  Income  from  an  endowment  bequeathed  by  the  late  Edward 
Earl  is  used  for  two  prizes  for  students  in  architecture  showing  the  highest  excellence 
id  progress  in  the  courses  in  materials  and  methods  of  construction. 

Grunsfeld  European  Traveling  Fellowship.  An  award  of  $500  toward  travel  and 
ady  in  Europe  is  available  to  graduates  of  the  curriculum  in  architecture  during  the 
lendar  year  preceding  the  award. 

Kate  Neal  Kinley  Memorial  Fellowship.  This  fellowship  was  established  in  1931  to 
omote  advanced  study  in  the  fine  arts,  in  memory  of  the  wife  of  a  former  president  of 
e  University  and  in  recognition  of  her  influence  in  promoting  these  and  similar  in- 
•ests.  This  fellowship  enables  a  graduate  of  the  University,  or  some  similar  institution 
equal  educational  standing,  to  pursue  advanced  study  for  one  year  at  home  or  abroad. 
lis  fellowship  is  not  open  to  students  of  architectural  construction,  city  planning,  or 
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landscape  architecture.  The  award  is  made  annually  under  the  direction  of  the  Colleg 
of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

Mary  C.  McLellan  Scholarship.  Established  by  bequest  of  the  late  Mar>'  ( 
McLcllan  of  the  class  of  1888,  and  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1942,  th 
scholarship  is  awarded  as  funds  warrant  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Ar 
It  is  open  to  graduates  of  the  University  who  have  demonstrated  unusual  excellence  i 
art  and  have  given  promise  of  professional  success.  The  stipend  is  to  be  used  for  pn 
fessional  development  through  travel  in  America  or  abroad,  or  for  study  at  a  recognize 
institution  or  with  a  qualified  private  master. 

Plym  Fellowships.  The  late  Francis  J.  Plym,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1897,  ei 
dowed  two  fellowships,  one  in  architecture  and  the  other  in  architectural  engineerin; 
with  stipends  of  $1,700  each.  The  fellows  ordinarily  are  required  to  spend  six  months  i 
study  abroad. 

Plym  Prizes.  Through  endowment  by  the  late  Francis  J.  Plym,  the  Department  < 
Architecture  offers  annually  certain  prizes  for  undergraduate  work.  The  prizes  in  arch 
tectural  engineering  represent  three  awards  to  those  senior  architectural  engineers  who>- 
work,  attitude,  and  ability  are  judged  the  highest.  The  prize  for  summer  sketches 
awarded  to  the  student  who,  during  a  summer  vacation,  makes  the  most  interesting  an 
best  freehand  sketches.  The  prize  for  sketch  problems  is  offered  to  stimulate  better  de 
velopment  of  sketch  problems  during  the  year. 

Richard  F.  Voynow  Prize.  Through  a  gift  from  Colonel  Edward  E.  Voynow,  < 
New  York  City,  a  prize  of  $50  is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  enrolled  in  the  Sclioi 
of  Music  who  submits  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  selected  by  the  Director  of  the  School  ( 
Music,  preference  to  be  given  to  a  subject  dealing  with  some  phase  of  modern  popul.i 
music. 

James  M.  White  Memorial  Prize.  Income  from  the  James  M.  White  Memorial  Fun 
is  used  for  a  prize  for  the  graduate  student  in  architecture  who  shows  the  highest  c^ 
cellence  in  graduate  studies. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Harker  Prizes.  The  late  Judge  O.  A.  Harker,  Professor  of  Law,  Emeritus,  who  wa 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Law  from  1903  to  1916  and  again  in  1920-1921,  endowed  t\\ 
annual  prizes:  the  annual  income  on  $2,000  to  the  senior  making  the  highest  avcras- 
grade  in  law  subjects  for  the  three  years  in  which  he  was  registered;  and  the  annual  'ii 
come  on  $1,000  to  the  junior  making  the  highest  average  grade  in  law  subjects  for  tli 
two  years  in  which  he  was  registered. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE   AND  TACTICS 

Chicago  Tribune  Awards.  The  Chicago  Tribune  awards  a  gold  and  a  silver  meda 
each  semester  to  the  two  sophomores  most  outstanding  scholastically.  The  cadet  with  a 
"A"  in  military  science  and  the  highest  academic  average  for  the  semester  will  be  cli 
clared  the  winner  of  the  gold  medal,  and  the  student  second  highest,  the  winner  of  tli' 
silver  medal.  In  case  of  ties,  the  one  with  the  highest  numerical  grade  in  militan,-  scienc 
for  the  semester  will  be  the  winner.  If  this  does  not  break  the  tie,  previous  semest^ 
averages  will  be  considered,  and  the  one  with  the  highest  cinnulative  academic  avera- 
will  be  the  winner.  If  this  does  not  break  the  tic,  they  will  be  declared  co-winners,  am 
the  medal  awarded  by  lot. 

Hazelton  Medal.  In  1890  Captain  W.  C.  Hazelton  provided  a  medal  which 
awarded  to  the  best-drilled  freshman  in  the  basic  course.  Each  competitor  must  ha 
been  in  attendance  at  the  University  at  least  sixteen  weeks  of  the  current  college  yt  •> 
and  have  had  not  more  than  one  unexcused  absence  from  drill.  To  be  eligible  for  thi 
award,  a  student  must  have  a  grade  of  "IV  in  niilitar>-  science  and  he  must  have  ai 
academic  average  of  not  lower  than  "C"  in  his  first  semester  courses.  Competition  i 
normally  held  in  March  and  April.  The  successful  competitor  retains  possession  of  tlv 
medal  until  the  date  of  the  final  competition  of  the  following  year. 

University  Gold  Medal.  The  Trustees  annually  pro^Mde  a  gold  medal  to  be  awardi 
to  the  best-drilled  second-year  basic  course  student.  To  be  eligible  for  this  award, 
student  must  have  completed  three  semesters  of  work  in  military  science  with  a  grad' 
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Dt  lower  than  "B";  and  he  must  have  an  average  standing  not  lower  than  "C"  in  all  his 
:her  studies  for  the  preceding  semester.  Competition  is  normally  held  in  March  and 
pril. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NAVAL  SCIENCE 

University  Gold  Medal.  The  Trustees  present  a  gold  medal  to  the  Midshipman  of 
■  ;e  graduating  class  with  the  highest  grade-point  average  for  seven  semesters  of  Naval 
;  ience. 

^ '  Chicago  Tribune  Awards  for  Merit.  Each  semester  one  gold  medal  and  one  silver 
iedal  are  presented  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  outstanding  N.R.O.T.C.  Midshipmen.  The 
i/ards  are  based  on  military  achievement,  scholastic  atttainment,  and  character. 

Prizes  Awarded  by  Organizations  at  the  University 

GENERAL  COMPETITIONS 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  Prize.  The  national  organization  of  Alpha  Lambda  Delta, 
Inor  society  for  freshman  women,  offers  annually  a  book  to  the  senior  woman  who  in 
Ir  freshman  year  was  elected  to  Alpha  Lambda  Delta  and  who  has  maintained  the 
Ijhest  scholastic  average  of  the  Alpha  Lambda  Delta  graduating  seniors. 
'  Chi  Omega  Prize.  The  University  of  Illinois  chapter  of  Chi  Omega  offers  annually 
8)rize  of  $25  to  the  senior  woman  who  has  consistently  done  the  most  outstanding  work 
i  the  field  of  sociology. 

Thomas  Arkle  Clark  Prize.  The  freshman  honor  society.  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  gives  each 
y'lr  a  prize  of  $25  to  the  sophomore  member  of  Phi  Eta  Sigma  who  has  attained  the 
l^;hest  scholastic  average  for  his  first  three  semesters  in  the  University.  This  prize  is 
a'arded  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  grades  are  available  for  the  first  semester.  In  case 
t ;)  men  ]ia\'e  the  same  average,  other  factors  are  considered,  such  as  extracurricular 
'  ivities  and  outside  work. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  Awards.  The  local  chapter  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  national  honor  society, 
ftcs  two  or  more  awards  annually  for  graduate  study  to  members  of  the  local  chapter 
w,o  are  graduates  of  the  University  or  members  of  the  graduating  class.  The  students 
a:  selected  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  record  and  promise  of  success  in  graduate  work. 
Aplications  should  be  addressed  to  the  local  secretary  of  the  society  early  in  the  second 
St  lester. 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Alpha  Zeta  Award.  Each  year  the  name  of  the  freshman  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
who  makes  the  highest  grade  average  for  both  semesters  is  inscribed  on  the  Alpha 
I  plaque. 

Gamma  Sigma  Delta  Prize.  Each  year  the  senior  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who 
eaks  highest  in  scholarship,  on  the  basis  of  a  minimum  of  four  semesters  of  work  in 
iiedence  in  the  University,  has  his  name  inscribed  on  the  Gamma  Sigma  Delta  plaque 
mie  Agriculture  Library. 

j  Home  Economics  Club  Award.  Each  year  the  name  of  the  freshman  in  home  eco- 
rjfjiics  who  makes  the  highest  average  is  engraved  on  a  plaque  provided  by  the  Home 
Emomics  Club. 

1  Omicron  Nu  Plaque.  Each  year  the  name  of  the  senior  in  home  economics  who 
r*:s  highest  in  scholarship  is  inscribed  on  the  Omicron  Nu  plaque  which  hangs  in 
fleier  Hall. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AIR  FORCE  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 

Air  Force  Association  Award.  A  medal  is  presen 
meed  course  cadet  in  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C. 
American  Legion  Awards.  The  Illinois  Department  of  the  American  Legion  awards 


Air  Force  Association  Award.  A  medal  is  presented  to  the  outstanding  first-year 
inced  course  cadet  in  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C. 
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a  medal  to  the  senior  Air  Force  cadet  who  has  maintained  the  highest  mihtary  avera,' 
in  each  of  the  following  options:  maintenance,  administration  and  logistics,  flight  opt 
ations,  general  technical. 

American  Legion  Auxiliary  Awards.  The  Illinois  Department  of  the  American  Legii 
Auxiliary  makes  an  award  of  $50  to  the  retiring  Air  Force  Cadet  Colonel. 

Unit  No.  24  presents  a  $25  bond  to  the  best-drilled  first-year  cadet. 

Unit  No.  71  presents  a  $25  bond  to  the  best-drilled  second-year  cadet. 

Arnold  Air  Society  Trophy.  The  Arnold  Air  Society  presents  a  trophy  to  the  i 
coming  Commander  of  the  Arnold  Air  Society. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Prize.  The  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev 
lution  presents  a  ring  to  the  member  of  the  Air  Force  rifle  team  who  has  be» 
most  active  during  the  preceding  year. 

Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  Award.  The  Department  of  Illinoi 
Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  presents  a  medal  to  the  advanced  coui 
Air  Force  cadet  who  was  most  active  in  Pershing  Rifles  during  the  past  year. 

Scabbard  and  Blade  Award.  A  medal  is  presented  to  the  outstanding  second-ye 
member  of  Scabbard  and  Blade  in  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Awards.  The  Illinois  Departme 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  awards  a  watch  to  the  cadetmn 
active  in  the  Arnold  Society. 

Silver  citizenship  medals  are  awarded  to  the  incoming  and  retiring  Cadet  Wt 
Executive  Officers. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Auxiliary  Award.  A  medal  andi 
$25  bond  are  awarded  to  the  cadet  placing  second  for  the  selection  of  colonel  for  t 
coming  year. 

Woman's  Relief  Corps  Tablet.  The  names  of  the  senior  cadets  of  the  Air  Fur 
Army,  and  Navy  R.O.T.C.  who  have  excelled  in  scholarship  are  inscribed  on  a  inilit. 
bronze  tablet. 

COLLEGE   OF   COMMERCE   AND   BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi  Scholarship  Medallion.  Epsilon  Chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa  Psi 
professional  fraternity  in  commerce,  awards  annually  a  scholarship  medallion  to  the  mi 
student  pursuing  a  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administrati 
who  has  attained  the  highest  scholastic  average  for  three  years  of  collegiate  work  in  I 
University.  The  name  of  the  winner  is  engraved  on  a  scholarship  tablet  on  display 
the  college  office. 

Delta  Sigma  Pi  Key.  The  Illinois  chapter  of  Delta  Sigma  Pi,  professional  fratemii 
annually  awards  a  key  to  the  male  student  graduating  from  the  College  of  Commerce  9 
Business  Administration  with  the  highest  four-year  scholastic  average. 

Phi  Chi  Theta  Key.  The  professional  sorority.  Phi  Chi  Theta,  awards  a  key  ei 
year  to  the  woman  in  the  junior  class  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Admii 
tration  who  ranks  highest  in  the  estimation  of  a  committee  composed  of  three  memb 
of  the  faculty  and  one  member  of  the  sorority.  Scholastic  records,  extracurricular 
tivities,  and  promise  of  success  in  business  are  considered. 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  Award.  Alpha  Chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi  offers  anually  an  aw 
of  $10  to  an  outstanding  senior  in  the  College  of  Education.  The  award  is  granted  t 
student  of  high  character  who  has  exhibited  unusual  proficiency  in  practice  teacliing 
who  has  attained  superior  scholarship  in  his  field  of  specialization  and  high  scholai 
in  all  his  University  work.  The  name  of  the  recipient  is  engraved  on  a  plaque  hun. 
the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  Awards.  Junior  membership  for  one  yeai  i 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  including  the  badge  of  the  society  and  i 
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embossed  certificate  of  award,  is  presented  each  year  by  tlie  Illinois  Section  of  the  so- 
ciety to  one  graduating  civil  engineer  and  by  the  Central  Illinois  Section  to  two  graduat- 
ing civil  engineers  and  to  one  graduating  non-civil  engineer  who  have  attained  high 
scholarship  averages  and  who  have  been  active  in  promoting  the  affairs  of  the  student 
chapter  at  the  University. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  Awards.  The  Central  Illinois  Section  of 
the  society  awards  two  prizes  of  $10  and  $15  annually  for  the  best  papers  prepared  by 
senior  student  members  of  the  society  at  Urbana. 

COLLEGE  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

Alpha  Rho  Chi  Medal.  Alpha  Rho  Chi,  national  architectural  fraternity,  provides 
a  bronze  medal  each  year  to  the  Department  of  Architecture,  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior 
s\lio  has  shown  ability  for  leadership  and  given  promise  of  professional  merit. 

Ricker  Prize.  Gold  keys  are  awarded  annually  for  the  three  best  essays  on  some 
[ihase  of  the  history  of  architecture  by  students  registered  in  the  second  year  of  work 
in  this  subject.  This  prize  is  given  by  Anthemios  Chapter  of  Alpha  Rho  Chi  in  recog- 
nition of  the  distinguished  contributions  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Nathan  Clifford  Ricker,  who 
for  fifty  years  taught  the  history  of  architecture  in  the  University. 

Scarab  Medals.  Scarab,  architectural  fraternity,  offers  annually  several  bronze  medals 
jas  follows:  (1)  for  freehand  sketching  open  to  all  students  in  architecture;  (2)  for  out- 
standing work  in  freshman  architectural  design;  (3)  for  the  best  solution  of  the  first 
major  second-semester  problem  in  sophomore  design;  (4)  for  the  highest  award  on  the 
second  major  second-semester  problem  in  junior  design;  (5)  to  the  student  in  architec- 
ural  engineering  with  the  highest  record  made  in  freshman  and  sophomore  design. 

Pi  Kappa  Lambda  Award.  The  initiation  fees  of  Pi  Kappa  Lambda,  national  honor- 
ary music  fraternity,  are  awarded  annually  to  the  senior  student  in  music  who  has  the 
lighest  scholastic  average. 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Alpha  Delta  Sigma  Plaque.  Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  national  professional  advertising 
Tatemity,  selects  and  recognizes  the  oustanding  junior  in  the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Communications  each  year.  The  selectee's  name  is  engraved  on  a  wall  plaque  for  perma- 
lent  display  in  Gregory  Hall. 

Illinois  Press  Association  Award.  A  prize  of  $100  is  awarded  each  year  to  the  School 
)f  Journalism  and  Communications  outstanding  senior,  man  or  woman,  who  plans  to 
>nter  the  community  newspaper  field. 

St.  Louis  Advertising  Club  Award.  An  all-expense  trip  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  for  one 
veek  is  awarded  to  two  seniors  in  advertising,  one  man  and  one  woman,  as  guests  of  the 
^t.  Louis  Advertising  Club.  Selection  is  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Communications  as  a  recognition  of  achievement  and  promise  in  the  profession  of  adver- 
ising. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Certificates.  Each  year  the  national  journalism  fraternity,  Sigma 
Oelta  Chi,  awards  certificates  to  the  upper  10  per  cent  of  the  graduating  class  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  and  Communications.  Also  a  special  citation  of  achievement  is 
iwarded  to  the  outstanding  man  in  the  class,  selected  on  a  basis  of  scholarship,  charac- 
|er,  and  journalistic  competence.  His  name  is  engraved  on  a  wall  plaque  for  pennanent 
Jisplay  in  Gregory  Hall. 

Theta  Sigma  Phi  Award.  The  outstanding  woman  in  the  graduating  class  is  selected 
acii  year  by  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  woman's  professional  journalism  fraternity,  and  is  awarded 
certificate  ©f  achievement.  Her  name  is  engraved  on  a  wall  plaque  for  permanent  dis- 
play in  Gregory  Hall. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Frederick  Green  Moot-Court  Competition  Award.  The  Homer  Chapter  of  Nu  Beta 
.psilon,  law  fraternity,  has  presented  to  the  University  a  gold  cup  on  which  is  inscribed 
[ach  year  the  name  of  the  student  in  the  College  of  Law  who  places  first  in  the  Frederick 
>reen  Moot-Court  Competition. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


Alpha  Chi  Sigma  Plaque.  ZLta  (;haptt'r  of  Alpha  Chi  Sigma,  chemical  professional 
fraternity,  has  hung  a  plaque  in  the  Chemistry  Library  as  an  award  for  high  scholarship 
in  the  freshman  class.  Each  year  the  name  of  the  man  who  attains  the  highest  scholastic 
average  for  his  first  .semester  of  work  in  the  curriculum  of  chemistry  or  chemical  engi- 
neering is  engraved  on  the  plaque. 

Iota  Sigma  Pi  Prize.  A  cash  prize  of  $20  is  awarded  each  year  by  the  honorary  chem-i 
ical  sorority.  Iota  Sigma  Pi,  to  the  woman  in  the  senior  class  who  has  the  highest' 
scholastic  average  in  her  University  work  with  chemistry  as  her  major  subject. 

Omega  Beta  Pi  Scholarship  Award  and  Trophy.  A  cash  prize  of  $25  is  awarded' 
each  year  by  the  honorary  premedical  fraternity.  Omega  Beta  Pi,  to  the  student  who  hasi 
shown  the  highest  excellence  in  the  physical  sciences  during  his  first  three  semesters  in  the 
premedical  curriculum.  Omega  Beta  Pi  also  awards  a  trophy  at  the  end  of  the  first  semes- 
ter each  year  to  the  freshman  premedical  student  making  the  highest  scholastic  average. ' 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Scholarship.  The  University  of  Illinois  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
awards  a  scholarship  of  $100  annually  to  a  member  of  the  junior  class  of  the  College  of' 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  selected  on  the  basis  of  general  merit.  The  scholarship  is  avail-l 
able  to  the  winner  during  his  senior  year  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Phi  Lambda  Upsilon  Cup.  Alpha  Chapter  of  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon,  honorary  chem-i 
ical  society,  awards  a  cup  annually  to  the  sophomore  man  who  has  the  highest  scholastici 
average  among  the  students  in  the  curricula  of  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering.. 
The  cup  is  on  display  in  the  main  hall  of  the  Chemistry  Annex. 

Phi  Sigma  Medal.  The  national  organization  of  Phi  Sigma,  honorary  biological  so- 
ciety, awards  annually  a  silver  medal  to  the  undergraduate  student  presenting  the  best- 
report  or  evidence  of  the  most  original  research  on  a  biological  subject. 

Doctor  Abram  Leon  Sachar  Prize.  This  prize  is  made  available  through  an  annual, 
gift  of  $100  from  the  Women's  District  Grand  Lodge  Number  Six  B'nai  B'rith.  The  prize 
is  awarded  by  the  Department  of  History  to  the  senior  who  has  the  highest  scholastici 
average  among  graduating  seniors  who  have  majored  in  history. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY   SCIENCE   AND  TACTICS 

American  Legion  Medals.  The  American  Legion,  Department  of  Illinois,  awards 
medals  to  the  retiring  S-1,  S-2,  S-3,  and  S-4  of  the  Brigade  Staff  for  superior  attainmenti 

American  Legion  Auxiliary  Awards.  The  Illinois  Department  of  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  makes  an  award  of  $50  to  the  member  of  the  R.O.T.C.  Rifle  Team 
who  consistently  has  been  the  best  marksman  and  an  award  of  $50  to  the  retiring  Brigade 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Army  R.O.T.C. 

Unit  No.  24  presents  an  award  of  $25  to  the  nmner-up  in  the  competition  foi 
the  Hazelton  Medal. 

Unit  No.  71  presents  an  award  of  $25  to  the  runner-up  in  the  competition  for  thf 
University  Gold  Medal. 

Armed  Forces  Communication  Association  Award.  A  medal  is  presented  to  the  out- 
standing sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  cadet  in  the  Signal  Corps  Unit  who  is  majoring 
in  communications  and  electronics. 

Armor  Unit  Medal.  The  best-drilled  Basic  Course  cadet  in  the  Armor  Unit  receives 
a  medal. 

Association  of  United  States  Army.  A  medal  is  presented  to  the  outstanding  senioi 
Infantry  cadet. 

Coast  Artillery  Association  Medal.  A  medal  is  given  to  the  outstanding  senior  Anti- 
aircraft Artillery  cadet. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Prize.  A  saber  is  presented  to  the  new 
Cadet  Colonel  for  superior  attainment. 

Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  Medal.  A  medal  is  awarded  by  the 
Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  Department  of  Illinois,  to  the  outstand-  j*i 
ing  advanced  course  member  of  the  Rifle  Team  who  has  contributed  most  toward  tht  I* 
promotion  of  rifle  marksman.ship  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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Fifth  Army  Awards.  Medals  and  plaques  are  presented  to  the  ten  highest  members 
of  the  Rifle  Team  winning  first  place  in  the  Fifth  Army  Area  Senior  R.O.T.C.  Inter- 
collegiate Rifle  Match. 

National  Defense  Transportation  Association  Prizes.  The  Association  presents  a  scroll 
citation  and  a  gold-filled  key  and  chain  to  the  outstanding  senior  Transportation  Corps 
cadet.  The  most  outstanding  junior  Transportation  Corps  cadet  is  given  a  scroll  citation. 

Ordnance  Association  Medal.  The  outstanding  junior  Ordnance  cadet  is  presented 
with  a  medal. 

Phalanx  Awards.  This  organization  awards  to  the  outstanding  freshman  of  each 
branch  a  plaque  and  bars  for  general  excellence. 

Quartermaster  Association  Awards.  A  key  is  presented  to  the  outstanding  senior 
Quartemiaster  cadet  and  a  medal  to  the  outstanding  junior  Quartermaster  cadet. 

Reserve  Officers'  Association  Medal,  The  Champaign  County  Chapter  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers'  Association  presents  an  award  to  the  retiring  Cadet  Colonel  for  superior 
attainment. 

Scabbard  and  Blade  Prizes.  Bars  are  presented  to  the  outstanding  sophomore  in 
each  regiment  for  general  excellence. 

Society  of  American  Military  Engineers  Medal.  The  Society  presents  a  medal  to  the 
most  outstanding  Engineer  cadet  with  one  year  remaining  before  graduation. 

Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  Prize.  A  saber  is  presented  to  the  second- 
\ear  advanced  R.O.T.C.  cadet,  exclusive  of  brigade  commander,  regimental  commanders 
and  their  staffs,  who  was  most  active  in  military  work  during  his  four  years  in  college. 

Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  Auxiliary  Prize.  A  saber  is  presented  to  the 
most  outstanding  Battalion  Commander  of  the  Army  R.O.T.C. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Awards.  A  watch,  a  silver  medal, 
and  a  certificate  of  merit  are  presented  to  the  outstanding  Regimental  Commander  of 
the  Amiy  R.O.T.C;  a  silver  medal  and  a  certificate  of  merit  are  presented  to  the  other 
two  Regimental  Commanders. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Auxiliary  Award.  The  award  of  the 
Pershing  Rifles  medal  and  a  $25  government  bond  is  made  to  the  outstanding  sophomore 
in  Pershing  Rifles. 

Woman's  Relief  Corps  Tablet.  The  Illinois  Department  of  the  Woman's  Relief 
Corps  presents  a  tablet  to  the  eighteen  senior  cadets  outstanding  in  military  excellence. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NAVAL  SCIENCE 

American  Legion  Medals.  Medals  are  awarded  by  the  American  Legion,  Department 
of  Illinois,  to  outstanding  Midshipmen  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes. 

American  Legion  Auxiliary  Award.  Auxiliary  Unit  No.  24  of  Champaign  presents 
$25  to  the  Midshipman  of  the  junior  class  who  has  the  highest  grade-point  average 
for  five  semesters  in  the  University. 

The  Commandant's  Cup.  The  Commandant's  Cup  is  presented  by  the  Professor 
of  Naval  Science  to  the  best-drilled  platoon  in  the  Naval  R.O.T.C.  for  the  academic 
year. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Prize.  A  camera  is  presented  to  the  Midship- 
man of  the  graduating  class  who  has  contributed  most  by  his  officer-like  qualities  and 
positive  character  to  the  development  of  naval  spirit  and  loyalty  within  the  Naval 
Battalion. 

Director  of  Training's  Cup.  The  Professor  of  Naval  Science  presents  the  Director 
of  Training's  Cup  to  the  most  improved  platoon  in  the  Naval  R.O.T.C.  for  the  academic 
year. 

Professor  of  Naval  Science  Cup.  This  cup  is  presented  to  the  Midshipman  who  has 
excelled  in  the  course  in  navigation. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Award.  A  watch,  a  silver  citizenship 
medal,  and  a  certificate  of  merit  are  given  to  the  Midshipman  who  has  demonstrated 
outstanding  qualities  of  naval  leadership. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Auxiliary  Award.  To  the  Midship- 
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man  who  has  contributed  most  to  the  high  morale  and  spirit  of  the  N.R.O.T.C.  Battahoi 
by  his  conscientious  endeavor  in  the  extracurricular  activities  of  the  University  is  awarde( 
a  medal  and  $25  government  bond. 

Woman's  Relief  Corps  Tablet.  The  Illinois  Department  of'  the  Woman's  Relie 
Corps  presents  a  tablet  to  senior  cadets  and  midshipmen  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ai 
Force  R.O.T.C.  who  have  excelled  in  military  scholarship.  * 


SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Delta  Theta  Epsilon  Award.  A  trophy  is  awarded  annually  by  Delta  Theta  Epsilon 
honorary  physical  education  fraternity,  to  a  senior  in  the  curriculum  in  physical  educa-, 
tion  for  men.  Character,  scholarship,  personality,  and  ability  as  a  teacher  are  considerec 
by  the  faculty  committee  in  making  the  award. 


Prizes  Not  Limited  to  the  University  of  Illinois 


GENERAL  COMPETITIONS 

Intercollegiate  Conference  Medal.  The  Intercollegiate  Conference,  through  its  fac- 
ulty representative  of  each  conference  institution,  awards  annually  a  medal  to  the  student 
of  the  graduating  class  who  has  attained  the  greatest  proficiency  in  athletics  and  ini 
scholastic  work. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  (Sparks  Memorial)  Fellowship.  Six  fellowships  of  $1,200  each,  for 
graduate  study  in  any  American  institution  of  recognized  standing,  are  awarded  annuallyl 
by  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  national  honor  society,  in  competitions  open  to  members  of  the  soi 
ciety  in  any  American  college  or  university  where  a  chapter  of  the  society  exists.  Thei 
recipients  are  selected  by  a  national  board  from  candidates  recommended  by  the  local, 
chapters.  Prospective  candidates  should  file  their  applications  with  the  local  secretarj'  ofi 
the  society  early  in  the  second  semester. 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers'  Student  Technical  Paperr 
Writing  Contest.  Competition  is  open  to  all  student  associates  of  the  Institute,  both  under-i 
graduate  and  graduate.  The  Chicago  Section  offers  cash  prizes  of  $100  and  $50,  andi 
books  for  the  best  papers  among  colleges  in  this  section.  The  best  papers  from  local, 
sections  throughout  the  country  are  judged  for  national  prizes. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  Prize.  This  society  offers  annually  five.' 
prizes  of  $10  to  $50  for  the  best  papers  prepared  by  senior  student  members  of  thei 
society  as  judged  in  sectional  competitions.  This  society  also  offers  an  annual  prize  of  $25^ 
to  the  student  preparing  the  best  paper  on  a  selected  topic  in  a  nationally  conducted' 
competition. 

Highway  Prize.  The  Illinois  Association  of  County  Superintendents  of  Highways* 
gives  an  annual  prize  of  $25  for  the  best  paper  written  by  a  senior  in  civil  engineering  i 
on  a  subject  in  the  highway  field,  such  as  design,  construction,  or  maintenance.  This  is 
given  with  the  understanding  that  the  winning  paper  will  be  presented  at  the  Annuals 
Highway  Conference. 

John  Smeaton  Award.  The  Illinois  Concrete  Pipe  Association  gives  an  annual  i^rize 
of  $25  for  the  best  paper  written  by  a  senior  in  the  College  of  Engineering  on  the  manu- 
facture of  concrete  pipe. 

Tau  Beta  Pi  Fellowship.  Six  fellowships  of  approximately  $650  each,  for  graduate 
study  in  any  engineering  college  of  recognized  standing  are  awarded  annually  by  Tan 
Beta  Pi,  national  engineering  honor  society,  in  competitions  open  to  members  of  the 
organization  in  any  American  college  or  university  where  a  chapter  of  Tau  Beta  Pi  exists. 
The  recipients  are  selected  by  a  national  board  from  candidates  recommended  by  the 
local  chapters.  Prospective  candidates  should  file  their  applications  with  the  chairman 
of  the  board  prior  to  March  1. 
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COLLEGE  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

American  Academy  in  Rome  Fellowships  in  Architecture  and  Landscape  Archi- 
scture.  In  annual  competitions  open  to  qualified  undergraduates  and  graduates  of  cer- 
lin  American  schools,  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  usually  awards  two  fellowships: 
1)  the  Fellowship  in  Architecture,  which  provides  two  years  of  residence  and  travel 
broad  for  the  study  of  classic  and  Renaissance  architecture;  and  (2)  the  Fellowship  in 
,andscape  Architecture,  which  provides  a  three-year  term  of  study  in  landscape  archi- 
ire  at  Rome.  Since  1942,  the  Academy  has  offered  cash  prizes  in  lieu  of  foreign  fellow- 
lips. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects  Certifiate.  A  certificate  of  merit  is 
warded  each  year  to  a  graduating  senior  in  each  of  the  ten  schools  on  the  accredited 
st  of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects.  In  nominating  candidates  for 
lis  award,  the  faculty  considers  scholarship,  character,  ability,  and  attainment. 

Paris  Prize.  The  Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Architects  offers  an  annual  award  known  as 
le  Paris  Prize,  competition  for  which  is  open  to  qualified  students  of  certain  American 
:hools,  including  the  University  of  Illinois.  This  prize  provides  one  year  of  study 
broad. 

Edward  L.  Ryerson  Traveling  Fellowships.  Seniors  and  graduate  students  of  the 
'niversity  of  Illinois  are  eligible  to  compete  for  the  Edward  L.  Ryerson  Traveling  Fel- 
)wships  offered  each  year,  one  in  architecture  and  one  in  landscape  architecture.  Each 
?llowship  grants  a  stipend  to  be  used  for  a  period  of  approved  study  abroad  of  not  less 
lan  six  months  duration. 

II        DEPARTMENT  OF  NAVAL  SCIENCE 

I  Society  of  American  Military  Engineers  N.R.O.T.C.  Award.  A  gold  medal  award 
I'ith  key  replica  is  presented  to  the  ten  outstanding  last-year  and  ten  next-to-last  year 
tigineering  students  in  the  Naval  R.O.T.C.  throughout  the  country. 


COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


INSTITUTE   OF   AVIATION 


COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


COLLEGE   OF   EDUCATION 


COLLEGE    OF    ENGINEERING 


COLLEGE  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 


SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 


COLLEGE  OF   LAW 


COLLEGE    OF    LIBERAL    ARTS    AND    SCIENCES 


LIBRARY  SCHOOL 


SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


DIVISION  OF  SPECIAL  SERVICES  FOR  WAR  VETERANS 


COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 


i 
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Mumford   Hall,  named  after  Herbert  Windsor  Mumford, 
former  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
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College  of  Agriculture 


The  College  of  Agriculture  prepares  men  and  women  for  successful 
careers  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  It  offers  many  courses  in  these 
t\vo  fields,  which  have  in  common  an  interest  in  the  production,  processing, 
sale,  and  use  of  food  and  clothing  materials,  and  a  direct  approach  to  higher 
levels  of  living.  Illinois,  located  in  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  regions 
of  the  world,  is  in  an  advantageous  position  for  teaching  and  research  in 
auriculture  and  the  related  industries.  While  many  courses  in  this  college 
are  open  to  all  qualified  students  in  the  University,  most  of  the  courses  are 
designed  primarily  for  students  who  desire  to  follow  a  four-year  curriculum 
in  agriculture  or  home  economics. 

There  are  several  four-year  curricula  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
III  Science,  one  two-year  curriculum  which  prepares  for  entry  into  a  school 
or  college  of  forestry,  and  a  pre-theological  program  for  students  interested 
in  the  rural  ministry.  The  curriculum  in  agricultural  science  provides  a 
flexible  program  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  graduate  study  in 
atiricultural  fields  or  for  technical  work  requiring  more  science  or  mathe- 
matics, or  both,  than  can  be  included  in  the  general  agriculture  curriculum. 
It  presupposes  careful  program  planning  under  the  supervision  of  a  properly 
selected  faculty  adviser,  especially  after  the  freshman  year.  The  general 
agriculture  curriculum  is  broad  and  flexible,  with  sufficient  electives  to  meet 
specific  needs.  Graduates  from  this  curriculum  engage  in  various  types  of 
farming,  in  educational  and  extension  work,  in  civil  or  public  service,  in 
the  marketing  of  agricultural  products,  in  the  sale  and  service  of  agricul- 
tural equipment  and  supplies,  in  agricultural  credit  work,  and  in  numerous 
ither  activities  related  to  agriculture.  Graduates  from  the  general  agricul- 
:ure  curriculum  with  a  major  for  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  are  pre- 
pared to  teach  in  the  high  schools  of  Illinois  and  most  other  states.  The 
:;urriculum  in  dairy  technology  leads  to  employment  in  the  dairy  manu- 
acturing  industry,  or  to  research  or  teaching  in  this  field.  The  floriculture 
curriculum  prepares  for  employment  in  the  production  and  sale  of  flowers 
|ind  other  ornamental  plants.  The  curriculum  in  food  technology  is  de- 
igned for  students  planning  technical  or  administrative  careers  in  food 
processing  or  food  marketing.  The  curriculum  in  restaurant  management 
provides,  in  addition  to  training  in  this  field,  preparation  for  work  as  pur- 
chasing agents,  kitchen  equipment  and  layout  specialists,  food  inspectors, 
md  for  other  allied  occupations. 

In  home  economics  the  College  of  Agriculture  provides  a  four-year 
general  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Within 
his  curriculum  major  programs  are  provided  in  apparel  design,  child  and 
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family,  foods  and  nutrition,  general  home  economics,  hospital  dietetics 
household  management,  institution  management,  retailing  apparel  an( 
home  furnishings,  and  textiles  and  clothing.  Graduates  in  home  economic 
are  engaged  in  homemaking;  in  teaching;  as  dietitians  in  hospitals  anc 
other  institutions;  in  management  of  cafeterias,  dormitories,  and  the  foo( 
service  units  in  hotels,  clubs,  airlines,  and  bus  lines;  in  retailing  in  th< 
textiles,  clothing,  and  home  furnishings  fields;  in  research  in  colleges  an( 
universities,  government  agencies,  and  industry;  in  extension  services;  anc 
as  nutritionists  and  consultants  with  public  health  and  social  agencies.  Stu 
dents  preparing  to  teach  home  economics  in  high  schools  having  depart 
ments  of  vocational  home  economics  should  enroll  in  the  curriculum  ii 
home  economics  education. 

The  curriculum  in  agricultural  engineering,  which  is  administered  b; 
the  College  of  Engineering,  includes  general  and  specialized  courses  offeree 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  first  two  years  in  each  curriculum  include  the  necessary  scientifi 
and  cultural  basis  for  later  specialization.  Each  student  is  assisted  in  arrang 
ing  his  program  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  under  the  organized  advisor 
system  of  the  College.  Each  new  student  in  agriculture  is  supplied  with  > 
copy  of  A  Handbook  for  Agricultural  Students  and  Their  Advisers.  It  con 
tains  instructions  on  choice  of  individual  objectives,  and  suggestions  fo' 
educational  programs  of  study  appropriate  to  those  objectives. 

The  instructional  program  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  constantllj" 
enriched  by  close  association  with  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Experimen' 
Station  and  the  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home  EconomicKi 
Staff  members  and  students  thus  have  direct  contact  with  current  problemJH 
in  research  and  practice. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Besides  meeting  the  general  admission  requirements  of  the  University,  students  entel 
ing  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  required  to  have  one  high  school  unit  of  algebra  am 
one  of  plane  geometry.  It  is  recommended  that  prospective  students  take  an  additions 
half  unit  of  mathematics,  a  unit  of  physics,  or  a  unit  of  chemistry.  A  high  school  majc 
in   science  or  mathematics  is  desirable. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Students  who  have  satisfied  the  general  I'niversity  requirements  for  graduation,  ha> 
maintained  throughout  their  course  a  satisfactory  record  of  scholarship  and  moral  chara< 
ter,  and  have  completed  a  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  including  the  pn 
scribed  studies  and  sufficient  electives  to  make  a  total  of  130  semester  hours  in  all  cu: 
ricula  except  in  home  economics  are  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Scienc 
The  requirement  for  the  degree  .of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  is  120  hou^ 
exclusive  of  required  work  in  physical  education.  The  requirement  for  the  degree  < 
Baclielor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  Education  is  124  hours  exclusive  of  require 
work  in  physical  education.  (For  special  requirements  of  each  curriculum,  see  the  ou 
lines  on  the  following  pages.) 

A  candidate  for  graduation  must  complete  all  special  examinations  to  remove  M 
ures,  all  proficiency  examinations,  and  all  course  substitutions  by  the  beginning  of  u 
tenth  week  of  his  final  semester. 
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Students  who  have  transferred  from  other  educational  institutions  to  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  an  agricultural 
curriculum  are  required  to  complete  in  residence  at  least  half  the  technical  agriculture 
credit  required  for  the  degree.  Graduates  of  approved  colleges  may  secure  a  degree  in 
agriculture  from  the  University  on  completion  of  the  technical  and  scientific  require- 
ments. This  usually  requires  two  years  of  residence  work;  a  minimum  of  one  year  is 
required. 

HONORS  AT  GRADUATION 

Honors  awarded  at  graduation  to  superior  students  are  designated,  after  the  degree 
on  the  diploma,  as  Honors,  High  Honors,  and  Highest  Honors,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing rules:  For  the  degree  with  Honors,  the  student  must  have  an  average  of  4.0  in  all 
courses  used  for  graduation;  for  the  degree  with  High  Honors,  a  student  must  have  an 
average  of  4.25  in  all  courses  counted  toward  graduation  and  pass  a  comprehensive  ex- 
amination in  his  field  of  major  interest;  and  for  the  degree  with  Highest  Honors,  the 
student  must  have  an  average  of  4.5  in  all  courses  used  for  graduation  and  give  evidence 
of  exceptional  ability  by  passing  a  comprehensive  examination  in  his  field  of  major 
interest. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  CURRICULA 

The  College  of  Agriculture  comprises  nine  departments  which  offer  courses  open  to 
all  qualified  students  in  the  University.  These  departments,  their  work  and  equipment, 
,are  described  in  the  following  paragraphs  with  reference  to  the  curricula  as  outlined 
on  subsequent  pages. 

Agricultural  Economics.  Courses  in  agricultural  economics  pertain  to  economic 
principles  as  applied  to  agriculture,  fanii  management,  land  economics,  agricultural 
marketing,  agricultural  credit,  agricultural  law,  agricultural  prices  and  statistics,  and  rural 
organizations.  A  basic  course  in  agricultural  economics  is  designed  to  give  an  introduc- 
tion to  these  fields.  A  more  advanced  course  deals  with  tlie  external  economic  relation- 
ships of  agriculture,  while  work  in  fanii  management  deals  with  the  internal  economic 
relationships  of  farming  based  on  financial  and  detailed  cost  records  secured  from  farmers 
throughout  Illinois.  Work  in  land  economics  includes  utilization,  tenure,  and  conserva- 
tion of  land,  while  a  course  in  farm  appraisals  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  other 
:lepartments.  Courses  are  available  dealing  with  the  principles  and  problems  of  agri- 
I'ultural  marketing  and  cooperation,  as  well  as  with  the  particular  problems  connected  with 
the  marketing  of  grain,  livestock,  dairy  products,  and  horticultural  products.  Work 
is  offered  in  the  field  of  agricultural  credit,  dealing  with  the  credit  needs  of  famiers  and 
the  means  of  supplying  these  needs.  A  course  in  agricultural  law  deals  with  the  relation 
of  law  to  land  tenure,  farm  tenancy,  farm  labor,  livestock,  drainage,  and  other  phases 
{af  the  fann  business.  Courses  in  agricultural  prices  and  statistics  include  work  in  price 
malysis  and  the  application  of  statistical  methods  to  agricultural  data.  Work  in  rural 
Drganization  deals  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  and  participation  in  farmers' 
organizations  and  trends  in  their  development.  Provision  is  made  for  advanced  study  in 
ill  of  these  fields  by  qualified  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

Agricultural  Engineering.  Courses  in  agricultural  engineering  cover  the  principles 
[it  engineering  as  applied  to  agriculture,  including  engineering  problems  of  agriculture. 
Farm  shop,  soil  and  water  engineering,  farm  buildings  and  housing,  farm  field  machinery, 
ractors,  horticultural  machinery,  crop  processing,  rural  electrification,  and  fann  home 
Jiquipment.  Students  in  the  various  agricultural  curricula  take  suitable  courses  in  agri- 
jiultural  engineering,  and  students  enrolled  in  the  curriculum  in  general  agriculture  can 
^omplete  a  major  in  fann  mechanization  by  appropriate  choice  of  courses. 
I  Students  who  plan  to  enter  teaching,  research,  design,  or  other  commercial  or 
■ndustrial  work  in  agricultural  engineering  should  investigate  the  curriculum  offered 
In  the  College  of  Engineering   (page  110). 

j  Agronomy.  Instruction  in  both  crops  and  soils  is  given  in  the  Department  of  Agron- 
bmy.  Under  crops  are  included  such  subjects  as  characteristics,  production,  and  improve- 
jnent  of  fann  crops  as  well  as  the  nature  and  control  of  crop  enemies  such  as  weeds,  plant 
diseases,  and  insect  pests.  Courses  in  soils  deal  with  the  origin,  formation,  and  classifica- 
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tion  of  soils  and  also  with  variation,  modification,  and  maintenance  of  productivity 
Facilities  for  instruction  include  laboratories,  field  house,  greenhouse,  and  field  plots 
Advanced  students  have  opportunity  to  use  these  facilities  both  in  their  courses  and  ir 
individual  investigations. 

Animal  Science.  Courses  in  animal  science  cover  the  study  of  sheep,  swine,  poultry\ 
and  beef  cattle,  and  their  products;  heavy  and  light  horses,  with  their  care  and  training! 
the  management  of  herds,  flocks,  and  studs;  feeding,  breeding,  general  sanitation,  anc 
disease  control  in  livestock;  and  the  chemical  and  physiological  phases  of  animal  nutri- 
tion. The  University  herds,  flocks,  and  studs  contain  several  hundred  purebred  cattle  ■ 
swine,  sheep,  and  horses,  and  several  hundred  fowl,  which  are  available  for  class  pur- 
poses and  for  feeding  and  breeding  investigations.  The  Stock  Judging  Pavilion  offeni 
opportunity  for  show  and  judging  work.  The  department  equipment  includes  buildingi 
for  the  housing  of  beef  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  horses,  and  poultry,  and  a  feed  storage  bare 
with  grinding  mills  and  other  feed  preparation  machinery.  Laboratories  afford  facilitiet 
for  undergraduate  and  advanced  study  in  animal  nutrition  and  animal  genetics. 

Dairy  Science.  The  courses  in  dairy  science  are  concerned  with  the  breeding  and 
feeding  of  dairy  cattle,  including  genetics,  nutrition,  and  physiology;  management,  sanii 
tation,  and  judging  of  dairy  cattle;  and  the  biochemical,  physiological,  and  bacteriological, 
phases  of  milk  production  and  utilization.  The  equipment  of  this  department  include* 
laboratories  for  dairy  bacteriology,  dairy  biochemistry,  and  dairy  production.  A  farm 
stocked  with  a  herd  of  more  than  250  head  of  dairy  cattle  of  the  Holstein-Friesian,  Jersey.\ 
Guernsey,  Brown  Swiss,  and  Ayrshire  breeds  affords  facilities  for  undergraduate  ano 
advanced  study  in  the  several  phases  of  work  listed  above. 

Food  Technology.  Instruction  in  food  technology,  including  dairy  technology,  is  coni 
ducted  in  this  department.  The  department  is  responsible  for  all  courses  in  food  processing) 
except  those  which  have  to  do  with  preparation  of  food  in  the  home.  Students  majoring  in 
food  technology  are  offered  two  undergraduate  curricula,  one  leading  to  the  degree  oJ 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Food  Technology  and  the  other  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  Dairy  Technology.  Graduate  study  leading  to  the  master's  and  doctor's  degrees  is 
available  in  both  fields.  The  equipment  of  this  department  includes  a  commercial-type 
creamery  with  provisions  for  making  butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  ice  cream,  powdered 
milk,  and  other  milk  products.  Pilot  plant  facilities  for  the  processing  and  preservation  ol 
fruits,  vegetables,  cereals,  oilseeds,  meats,  and  other  classes  of  foods  are  available.  These 
include  modern  equipment  of  commercial  types  for  canning,  freezing,  dehydrating,  cereal 
milling,  oilseed  processing,  vacuum  concentrating,  and  other  operations  involved  in  food 
manufacture.  Laboratories  for  research  and  teaching  in  chemistry,  microbiology,  and 
engineering  as  applied  to  all  types  of  food  products  and  processes  are  available. 

Forestry.  The  preforestry  curriculum  provides  two  years  of  study  in  subjects  pre- 
requisite to  technical  training  in  forestry.  It  prepares  the  student  to  enter  a  school  ol 
professional  forestry  with  two  years  of  advanced  standing.  Although  registration  is  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  many  of  the  courses  of  instruction  are  in  the  Colleges  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  Engineering.  The  preforestry  curriculum  utilizes  the  laboratory, 
drafting,  demonstration,  and  classroom  facilities  of  several  departments  in  each  of  these 
colleges  as  well  as  those  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The  equipment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry  includes  maps,  charts,  lantern  slides,  and  a  working  library  of  some 
3,500  books  and  pamphlets  on  forestry.  Students  who  are  interested  in  forestry  as  a  pro- 
fession should  consult  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  concerning  registration. 

Home  Economics.  Courses  given  in  this  department  are  planned  to  present  material 
basic  to  homemaking  and  family  life  and  to  train  students  for  careers  in  professions 
allied  to  homemaking.  Opportunity  is  given  for  concentration  in  the  following  fields: 
apparel  design,  child  and  family,  foods  and  nutrition,  general  home  economics,  hospital 
dietetics,  household  management,  institution  management,  retailing  apparel  and  home 
furnishings,  textiles  and  clothing,  and  teacher  education.  The  department  is  housed  in 
Bevier  Hall,  where  there  are  specially  ctjuipped  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  and  a 
cafeteria  and  tearoom  vvhicli  are  used  as  teaching  laboratories.  Facilities  for  demonstra- 
tion and  practice  in  household  management  are  provided  in  the  Home  Management 
House. 

Several  courses  have  been  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  non-major  stu- 
dents who  desire  work  in  home  economics  to  supplement  a  profession  or  for  personal 
needs.  These  courses,  described  on  page  356,  have  no  prerequisites. 
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A  curriculum  in  restaurant  management,  intended  for  both  men  and  women,  is 
supervised  by  the  Department  of  Home  Economics.  In  addition  to  courses  covering  the 
general  education  requirements  for  all  students,  the  curriculum  provides  a  combination 
of  business  and  food-service  training  intended  to  fit  the  needs  of  students  planning  em- 
ployment in  food-service  establishments. 

Horticulture.  Courses  in  horticulture  provide  instruction  in  five  divisons  (pomology, 
vegetable  crops,  floriculture,  plant  breeding,  and  plant  pathology )  and  in  subjects  dealing 
with  all  these  divisions,  such  as  plant  propagation,  spraying,  the  evolution  of  horticultural 
plants,  and  experimental  horticulture.  For  instniction  in  pomology  and  plant  pathology, 
use  is  made  of  the  varietal  and  experimental  plantations  maintained  by  the  department 
and  of  the  Horticulture  Field  Laboratory.  This  building  is  equipped  with  cold  storage 
rooms,  constant-temperature  chambers,  and  a  greenhouse,  and  with  chemical,  physio- 
logical, histological,  and  pathological  laboratories.  Facilities  for  instruction  in  vegetable 
crops  include  a  physiological  laboratory,  greenhouses,  and  several  acres  of  land  on  which 
garden  operations  are  illustrated  and  the  principal  vegetable  crops  are  grown.  A  labora- 
tory furnishes  opportunity  for  the  study  of  methods  of  packing.  The  equipment  for 
floriculture  includes  ten  glasshouses,  a  service  building,  and  laborator>'  facilities.  The 
houses  contain  a  selection  of  roses,  carnations,  and  chrysanthemums,  and  of  plants  repre- 
senting die  forms  used  in  commercial  and  decorative  or  conservatory  work. 

Curriculum  in  Agricultural  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in   Agricultural   Engineering 

This  curriculum,  outlined  on  page  110,  is  administered  in  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing. Requirements  for  the  first  year  are  the  same  as  in  other  engineering  curricula. 
Courses  in  agriculture  and  agricultural  engineering  begin  in  the  second  year.  In  the 
junior  and  senior  years  the  student  chooses  either  the  power  and  machinery  option  with 
mechanical  engineering  design  courses,  or  the  farm  structures,  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation option  with  civil  engineering  design  courses. 

Students  in  this  curriculum  may  secure  two  degrees  in  five  years  by  simultaneous 
combination  of  the  curriculum  in  agricultural  science  or  the  curriculum  in  general  agri- 
culture, administered  by  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  curriculum  in  agricultural 
engineering,  administered  by  the  College  of  Engineering.  The  degrees  awarded  are 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering. 
Careful  scheduling  of  courses  is  necessary.  Students  following  the  five-year  program 
should  enroll  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  the  first  three  years  and  transfer  to  the 
College  of  Engineering  for  the  last  two  years.  The  courses  in  drawing,  mathematics,  me- 
chanics, and  physics  should  be  completed  during  the  first  three  years.  For  detailed  infor- 
mation, consult  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Curriculum  in  Agricultural  Science 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

This  curriculum  is  especially  designed  for  students  who  plan  to  do  graduate  study  in 
agricultural  fields  or  for  those  who  wish  to  engage  in  technical  work  requiring  more  sci- 
ence or  mathematics  than  is  included  in  the  general  agriculture  curriculum.  A  student 
will  be  permitted  to  enter  the  curriculum  and  to  continue  in  it  only  if  he  has  a  grade- 
point  average  of  3.5  or  higher.  A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit  is  required  for  gradu- 
ation. 

The  curriculum  lends  itself  to  individualized  programs  of  study.  It  presupposes  care- 
ful individual  planning  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  adviser  qualified  in  the  stu- 
dent's special  field  of  interest.  For  assistance  in  selecting  a  program  plan  and  for  assign- 
ment to  an  adviser,  call  at  the  office  of  the  Associate  Dean,  104  Mumford  Hall. 

Two  options  are  provided  in  this  curriculum: 

Option  1.  For  students  desiring  preparation  for  graduate  study  or  technical  work 
in  animal,  plant,  or  soil  science. 

Option  2.  For  students  desiring  preparation  for  graduate  study  or  technical  work  in 
the  fields  included  in  agricultural  economics  and  rural  sociology. 
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SUMMARY 


OPTION  1      OPTION  2 
HOURS           HOURS 
General    University    Requirements     (hygiene,    military    training,    physical    educa- 
tion,   and    rhetoric) 16  16 

Group    I:   College  of  Agriculture  Courses 35  35 

Group   II:  Humanities    (art,  music,  language,  literature,  philosophy) 6  6 

Group   III:  Social  Science    (economics,  geography,  history,  political  science,  psy- 
chology,  sociology)     6  16" 

Group    IV:    Biological    Science     (bacteriology,    botany,    entomology,    physiology, 

zoology)      10'  6 

Group  V:  Physical  Science    (chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  physics) 10'  16 

Electives      (unrestricted) 22  35 

Total   Required   for  Graduation 1 30  1 30 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  15  TO  18  HOURS  SECOND  SEMESTER  15  TO  18  HOURS 

Chem.    101    or   102 — General   Chemistry  .  5  or  3  Chem.  105 — Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qual- 

Hygiene   101 — Health   Lectures 2  itative    Analysis,    or    Chem.     106 — Inor- 

Math.    1  1  1 — Algebra,  or  Math.    1  12 — Col-  ganic    Chemistry    5 

lege  Algebra^ 5  or  3  Math.     1  14 — Plane    Trigonometry' 2 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...       3  Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric   and   Composition.  ...       3 

Physical    Education     1  Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)    1  Military    (men)    1 

Electives 0  to  5  Electives 3  to  6 

SECOND,  THIRD,  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

The  programs  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourtli  \ears  should  be  planned  in  consul- 
tation with  the  faculty  adviser. 

General  Curriculum  in  Agriculture 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

This  curriculum  is  designed  for  students  in  agricultural  fields  not  requiring  an  inten- 
sive science  foundation.  The  fields  may  include  agricultural  marketing,  animal  and 
poultry  science,  dairy  production,  fanii  crops,  farm  management,  farm  mechanization, 
pomology,  rural  group  leadership,  soil  consei-vation,  vegetable  production,  vocational 
agriculture,  and  others  as  agreed  upon  by  the  faculty.  A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit 
is  required  for  graduation. 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST   SEMESTER  17   HOURS  SECOND   SEMESTER  15  TO  18  HOURS 

Bot.    1  00 — General    Botany 4  Chem.    101    or   1  02 — General   Chemistry  .  5  or  3 

Hygiene   101 — Health   Lectures 2  Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...       3 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition.  ...  3  Zool.   104 — General  Zoology    4 

Physical    Education     1  Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)    1  Military    (men)     1 

Two  Courses  from   Group  I    6  One  Course  from   Group   I 3  or  4 


'  All  .students  in  Option   1  must  complete  a  total  of  fort.v-tive  hours  in  Groxips  TV  and  V  combined, 

witli  a  miiiiiiiuin  of  ten  liours  in  each. 

2  Students   in    Oi)tion   2  must   include   at    least   eitjlil   liours   in   economics. 

^  The  student  planuiuR  to  take  advanced    work    in   clieniistr.v  may   take  Math.    117    or   127   instead  of 

the   indicated   mathematics   course. 
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SECOND  YEAR  17  HOURS  16  HOURS 

Chetn.      132 — Elementary     Organic     Chem-  Agron.    201 — Soils 5 

isfry     3  Econ.   1 08 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Geol.   105— Agricultural  Geology 3  Physical    Education     1 

Physical    Education     1  Military   (men)    1 

Military   (men)    1  Two  Courses  from   Group   I    6 

Three  Courses  from   Group  I 9 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

During  the  third  and  fourth  years  the  student  must  elect  sufficient  courses  in  agricul- 
ture to  make  a  total  of  fifty  hours  in  agricultural  courses  including  those  prescribed.  The 
student  must  also  earn  a  minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours  credit  in  humanities  and 
social  studies,  and  sufficient  unrestricted  electives  to  bring  his  total  credits  up  to  the  130 
hours  required  for  graduation. 

Group  I:  Courses  in  agriculture  required  of  all  students  in  the  general  agriculture 
cuiTiculum.  All  students  should  complete  this  list  before  the  third  year  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  possible. 

HOURS 

Agr.  Econ.   100 — Introductory  Agricultural   Economics      3 

Agr.  Eng.   101 — Introduction   to  Agricultural   Engineering    3 

Agron.    121 — Crop   Production    4 

An.  Sci.    101 — Introduction   to  Animal   Science    3 

An.  Sci.   1  02 — Principles  of  Feeding 3 

D.S.   1  00 — Introduction  to  Dairy  Production    3 

Forestry   101 — General  Forestry,  or  Forestry  102 — Farm  Forestry,  or  Horticulture  Elective   ....  3 

Hort.     1 00 — Introductory     Horticulture     3 

Total 25 

Group  II :  A  minimum  of  twelve  hours  in  humanities  and  social  studies  to  be  selected 
from  art,  economics,  English,  foreign  language,  geography,  history,  journalism,  landscape 
jarchitecture,  law,  music,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  or  speech. 

Curriculum  in  General  Agriculture  with  Major  for  Teachers  of 
Vocational  Agriculture 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

The  purpose  of  this  curriculum  is  to  train  young  men  to  teach  agriculture  in  high 
schools  having  departments  of  vocational  agriculture.  In  addition  to  the  training  outlined 
n  this  curriculum,  the  present  Illinois  State  Plan  for  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
■alls  for  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  practical  experience  on  the  farm  after  reaching  the 
ige  of  sixteen. 

A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit,  counting  the  first  two  years  in  military  training 
ind  physical  education,  as  outlined  below,  is  required  for  graduation.  While  students  are 
idvised  to  take  courses  in  the  order  indicated,  they  may,  with  the  approval  of  their  ad- 
isers,  take  courses  at  another  time. 

Students  who  complete  this  curriculum  will  possess  a  teaching  minor  in  the  bio- 
ngical  sciences  and  are  also  qualified  to  teach  general  science. 

Applications  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  who  are 
m  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  stu- 
llent  teaching  must  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  February  of  that 
femester.  Students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the 
i'car  they  expect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  are  allowed  to  apply  during  the  first  three 
vpcks  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
aching,  208  Gregory  Hall. 


"Students  entering  as  juniors  or  seniors  should  substitute  Agr.  Econ.  220  or  230  for  Agr.  Econ.  100. 
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FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Bot.   100 — General  Botany 4 

Hygiene    101 — Health   Lectures,  or  Hygiene 

104 — Personal   and    Community   Hygiene  2 

Rhet.    101 — Rtietoric   and   Composition.  ...  3 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)     1 

Two  Courses  from  Group  I 6 

SECOND  YEAR                                                        16  HOURS 
Agr.    Eng.    Ill — Form    Structures    and    Soil 
and    Water    Conservation,    or    Agr.    Eng. 
112 — Tractors    and    Field    Machinery...  3 
Ed.    101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching   Pro- 
fession       2 

Geol.  105 — Agricultural  Geology 3 

Physical    Education 1 

Military    (men)     1 

Two  Courses  from  Group   I 6 


SECOND  SEMESTER  IS  TO  18  HOUR! 

Chem.    101    or    102 — General   Chemistry  .  5  or  2 
Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...       J 

Zool.   104 — General  Zoology d 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)    1 

One  Course  from  Group  I 3  or  4 


17  HOUR) 
Agr.     Eng.     1  1  2 — Tractors    ond     Field     Ma- 
chinery,  or   Agr.    Eng.    Ill — Farm    Struc- 
tures   and    Soil    and    Water   Conservation 
Chem.   132 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry 

Econ.    108 — Elements   of   Economics 

Physical    Education     

Military    (men)     

Two  Courses  from  Group   I ( 


THIRD  YEAR  15  TO  18  HOURS 

Agron.   201 — Soils 5 

Psych.    100 — Introduction    to    Psychology..       4 
Speech    101 — Principles  of  Effective  Speak- 
ing           3 

Agricultural    Electives    3  to  6 


16  HOUl 

Agr.  Econ.  220 — Farm  Management 

Ed.  201 — Foundations  of  American  Educa- 
tion       

Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion       

Hist.  152 — History  of  the  United  States, 
1865-1952    

Agricultural    Electives     

Semesters  of  the  fourth  year  are  interchangeable.    Courses  taken  with  practice  teaching  wi 
be  offered  during  a  ten-week  period. 


14  TO  20  HOUH 

150 — American  Government.  .  .  . 
(including  two  hours  of  humani- 
1  1  to  1 


FOURTH  YEAR  15  OR  16  HOURS 

Agr.  Ed.  276 — Practice  in  Agricultural  Edu-  Pol.   Sci. 

cation    5        Electives 

Agr.  Ed.   277 — Programs  and  Procedures  in  ties)" 

Agricultural    Education     5 

Agr.  Eng.  201 — Farm  Shop  Work,  or  D.S. 
204 — Dairy  Production,'  or  other  Agri- 
cultural  Elective    2  or  3 

Ed.    21  1 — Educational    Psychology 3 


Group  I.  Courses  in  agriculture  required  of  all  students  in  the  general  agricultui 
curriculum : 


HOUi 


Agr.    Econ.    100 — Introductory   Agricultural    Economics 

Agron.     121 — Crop     Production 

An.    Sci.    101 — Introduction    to    Animal    Science 

An.   Sci.    102 — Principles   of   Feeding 

D.S.    1 00 — Introduction    to    Dairy    Production 

Hort.     1  00 — Introductory     Horticulture 

Forestry    101 — General   Forestry,  or   Forestry    102 — Farm    Forestry,  or   Horticulture   Elective. 


Total 


'  D.S.  204  is  olTeretl  in  the  srrond  semester  only. 

'A  total  of  six  hours  of  humanities  is  necessary  for  cerrification. 
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For  the  Degree  of  Masfer  of  Science  in   Agricultural   Education 


IFTH  YEAR                   FIRST  SEMESTER                  4  UNITS 
vgricultural    Courses    with    Graduate    Credit      2 
d.  31 1 — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teach- 
ers          Vi 

d.   312 — Mental    Hygiene   and   the   School    '/2 
lectives    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  4  UNITS 

Agricultural    Courses    with    Graduate    Credit  2 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.    301 — Philosophy    of    Education....  1/2 

Ed.  302 — History  of  American  Education  '^ 

Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education 1/2 

Ed.    304 — Social    Foundations   of    Edaca- 

tion      y-i 

Electives     1 


Program  in  Agriculture  and  Law 

A  plan  has  been  agreed  upon  between  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  College  of 
^aw  by  which  a  student  may  earn  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  and 
he  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  six  years.  In  this  case  the  student  must  plan  carefully 
o  as  to  include  all  prescribed  courses  in  agriculture  during  the  first  three  years,  after 
vhich  he  transfers  to  the  College  of  Law  for  the  fourth  year.  He  can  thus  receive  the 
gricultural  degree  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  and  the  law  degree  at  the  end  of 
he  sixth  year.  This  program  can  best  be  fitted  into  the  agricultural  science  curriculum 
inder  Option  2.  Students  who  are  interested  may  obtain  an  outline  of  this  plan  from  the 
)ffice  of  the  Associate  Dean,  104  Mumford  Hall. 

lurriculum  in  Dairy  Technology 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dairy  Technology 

The  following  program  is  designed  for  students  interested  in  the  technical  or  busi- 
ness aspects  of  dairy  manufacturing.  A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit  is  required  for 
graduation. 

All  students  specializing  in  dairy  technology  are  expected  to  take  an  inspection  trip 
ither  in  the  junior  or  senior  year.  This  trip  costs  about  $35. 


IRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  13  TO  17  HOURS 

hem.    101    or   102 — General   Chemistry  .  5  or  3 

lygiene   101 — Health  Lectures 2 

^ath.    Ill — Algebra,  or  Math.    112 — Col- 
lege Algebra    5  or  3 

het.    101 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...       3 

hysical    Education     1 

Miliary   (men)    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  15  HOURS 

Chem.    105 — Inorganic   Chemistry  and 

Qualitative  Analysis 5 

D.S.     100 — Introduction     to     Dairy    Produc- 
tion        3 

Math.    1  14 — Plone   Trigonometry 2 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...  3 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)    1 


ECOND  YEAR  17  HOURS 

act.  104 — Introductory  Bacteriology 5 

'.T.  101 — Introduction  to  Dairy  Technology  3 

'.T.    103 — Dairy    Products    Judging 1 

con.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

hysical    Education     1 

Mlitary   (men)    1 

lectives     3 


16  HOURS 

Chem.    122 — Elementary  Quantitative 

Analysis    5 

D.S.    150 — General    Dairy    Bacteriology.  .  .  2 

D.S.    151 — General    Dairy    Bacteriology.  .  .  3 

D.T.    104 — Dairy    Products    Judging 1 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives     3 
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1^ 

oiiiiiBi 


THIRD  YEAR  18  OR  19  HOURS  17  HOUl 

Chem.   133 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry      5  Accy.   201 — Fundamentals  of  Accounting.  . 

D.T.    303 — Cheese   Manufacture 3  D.T.   302 — Creamery   Butter  Manufacture.  . 

D.T.   304 — Market   Milk 3  Physics    102 — General   Physics    (light,  Elec- 

Physics    101 — General    Physics    (Mechanics,  tricity,  and   Magnetism) 

Heat,   and   Sound) 5  Electives     

Electives 2  or  3 


FOURTH  YEAR  18  HOURS  18  HOUl 

D.T.  301 — Ice  Cream  Manufacture 3        D.T.   306 — Condensed  Milk  and   Milk   Pow- 

Electives     15  der  Manufacture 

Electives     1 

'1 

Group  I:  A  minimum  of  fifteen  hours  in  courses  oflFered  by  the  College  of  Agricaj 
tare  is  required  in  addition  to  those  agricultural  courses  prescribed.  Electives  in  tllt| 
group  are  to  be  chosen  from  advanced  courses  with  the  guidance  of  an  adviser. 

Group  II:  A  minimum  of  twelve  hours  to  be  selected  from  art,  economics,  Engb'sl 
foreign  language,  geography,  history,  journalism,  landscape  architecture,  law,  musi 
philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  or  speech. 


Curriculum  in  Floriculture 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Floriculture 

The  following  program  is  designed  for  students  preparing  to  grow  and  sell  flowe 
and  other  ornamental  plants  or  to  do  teaching  and  research  in  this  field.  In  addition  t 
prescribed  courses,  a  minimum  of  four  hours  is  required  in  English,  foreign  language 
geography,  history,  landscape  architecture,  philosophy,  political  science,  psycholog; 
rhetoric,  sociology,  or  speech.  A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit  is  required  for  graoi 
ation. 

Students  registered  in  floriculture  are  required  to  make  at  least  one  inspection  tril 
before  graduation.  The  trip  costs  about  $25. 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  TO  19  HOURS  SECOND  SEMESTER  16  TO  18  HOUD 

Bot.    100 — General    Botany 4  Chem.   132 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry 

Chem.    101    or   102 — General   Cheimstry  .  5  or  3  Entom.   101   and   102 — Destructive  and  Use- 

Hort.    121 — Plant   Propagation 3  ful  Insects 

Hygiene   101 — Health   Lectures 2  Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric   and   Composition.  .  .  . 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...       3  Physical    Education     

Physical    Education     1  Military     (men)      

Military     ( men )      1  Electives 3  lO 

SECOND  YEAR  16  TO  18  HOURS  16  TO  18  HOUl} 

Accy.    101 — Principles  of  Accounting 3  Accy.    105 — Accounting    Procedure 

Bot.    1  30 — Plant  Physiology 5  Agron.    201 — Soils    

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 3  Bot.    160 — Introductory  Systematic  Botany. 

Geol.    105 — Agricultural    Geology 3  Hort.    122 — Greenhouse    Management.... 

Physical    Education     1  Physical    Education     

Military     (men)      1  Military     (men)      

Electives 0  to  2  Electives 0  to 
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HIRD  YEAR  15  TO  18  HOURS 

ot.    317 — Plant    Pathology 3 

lort.    223 — Commercial    Floricultural    Crops      3 

lort.   321 — Floricultural    Physiology 3 

.A.  251 — Trees  and  Shrubs 3 

lectives 3  to  6 

OURTH  YEAR  15  TO  18  HOURS 

orf.  231 — Floral  Decoration 3 

lectives 1  2  to  1  5 


15  TO  18  HOURS 
Hort.    224 — Commercial    Floricultural    Crops      3 

Hort.   230 — GarcJen  Flowers 3 

Hort.    322 — Plant    Nutrition 3 

L.A.  252 — Trees  and  Shrubs 3 

Electives 3  to  6 

15  TO  18  HOURS 

Hort.  226 — Tender  Bedding  Plants 3 

Hort.    232 — Floral   Decorations 3 

L.A.    164 — Appreciation   of   Landscape 

Architecture 3 

Electives      6  to  9 


UGGESTED  ELECTIVES   (Second,  Third,  or  Fourth  Year) 

HOURS 

gron.  323 — Improvement  of  Farm   Crops  by  Breeding 3 

ot.     322 — Genetics      4 

us.    Law    261 — Summary   of    Business    Law 3 

itom.   319 — Chemical   Control   of   Insects 4 

ort.    204 — Spraying     3 

ort.   345 — Growth   and   Development  of  Vegetable   Crops 4 

orl.  382 — Improvement  of  Horticultural  Crops  by  Breeding 3 

iktg.    101 — Principles    of    Marketing 3 

ktg.     271 — Salesmanship     2 

•  ktg.    281 — Introduction    to    Advertising 3 

let.    151 — Business   Letter  Writing 2 


lurriculum  in  Food  Technology 

I  For  the  Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Science   in   Food   Technology 

This  program  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  employment  as  food 
roduction,  quality  control,  research,  or  technical  sales  workers  in  governmental  agencies, 
iucational  institutions,  and  in  such  food  processing  industries  as  canning,  freezing,  fer- 
lenting,  milling  and  baking,  vegetable  oil  processing,  and  confection  manufacturing.  A 
ital  of  130  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training  and  physi- 
il  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

I  Students  are  strongly  urged  to  engage  in  at  least  one  summer  of  employment  in 
elected  food  processing  industries  and  are  required  to  go  on  a  senior  inspection  trip 
"  three  days'  duration.  Estimated  cost  of  inspection  trip  is  $35. 


SECOND   SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Bot.    100 — General    Botany 4 

Chem.   105 — Inorganic  Chemistry  and 

Qualitative  Analysis 5 

D.G.S.   112 — Verbal  Communication 4 

Math.      127 — Combined     Freshman     Math- 
ematics^       4 

Physical    Education    1 

Military    (men)    , 1 

ftudents   lacking   the   necessary   entrance   requirements   for   Math.    117    will    take    the    sequence  of 
lith.  Ill,  .'\lgebra,  Math.   114,  Plane  Trigonometry,  and  Math.  122,  Analytic  Geometry. 


RST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  14  TO  16  HOURS 

lem.    101    or   102 — General   Chemistry  .  5  or  3 

G.S.  1  1  1 — Verbal  Communication 4 

'giene   101 — Health   Lectures 2 

ath.     117 — Combined     Freshman     Math- 
ematics^            5 

ysical    Education    1 

ilifary    (men)     1 
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SECOND  YEAR                                                        17  HOURS  16  HOUI.: 

Chem.    122 — Elementary    Quantitative  Chem.    133 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry 

Analysis    5        Math.    147 — Calculus'     

Math.    137 — Calculus'     3  Physics    104 — General    Physics     (Electricity, 

Physics    103 — General   Physics    (Mechanics,  Magnetism,   Light,   and    Modern    Physics) 

Heat,   and    Sound) 5        Physical    Education     

Zool.   104 — General  Zoology 4        Military    (men)     

Physical    Education     1         Elecfives     

Military    (men)    1 


THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS  17  HOUK 

Bacf.   104 — Introductory  Bacteriology 5  Bad.  308 — Food  and  Applied   Bacteriology 

Chem.  247 — Elementary  Physical  Chemistry'       4  Chem    249 — Chemistry   of   Colloids" 

F.T.    201 — Elements   of   Food   Technology.  .       3  F.T.    202 — Elements   of    Food   Technology.. 

F.T.  269 — Raw  Materials  for  Processing.  .  .       3  F.T.   270 — Raw  Materials  for  Processing.  .  . 

Electives     2  Electives     


FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS  16  HOUIl 

Chem.    350 — Biochemistry     5  Chem.    329 — Food   Analysis 

F.T.  301 — Food  Processing 4  F.T.  206 — Inspection  Trip 

F.T.    363 — Unit    Operations    in    Food    Tech-  F.T.  302 — Food  Processing 

nology    3  F.T.    332 — Principles    of    Sanitation    in    the 

Electives    4  Processing  and  Handling  of  Foods 


Electives 


ELECTIVES 

A  minimum  of  fifteen  hours  shall  be  selected  from  art,  economics,  English,  foreigi 
language,  geography,  history,  journalism,  landscape  architecture,  law,  music,  philosoph; 
political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  and  speech.  Social  science  courses  offered  by  tit 
Division  of  General  Studies  may  be  used  to  satisfy  this  requirement.  Students  conten* 
plating  continuation  of  their  studies  for  an  advanced  degree  are  advised  to  elect  one  c 
the  foreign  languages. 

Curriculum  in  Restaurant  Management 

For  the  Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Science  in   Restaurant  Management 

This  four-year  curriculum  is  provided  for  men  and  women  who  desire  training  i 
restaurant  management.  In  addition  to  preparation  for  this  field,  students  may,  by  use  C 
appropriate  electives,  prepare  for  work  as  purchasing  agents,  kitchen  equipment  aili 
layout  specialists,  food  inspectors,  and  for  other  allied  occupations.  A  total  of  130  hoiui 
of  credit  is  required  for  graduation. 

Two  summers   (a  minimum  of  eight  weeks  each),  or  equivalent,  of  practical  rer 
taurant  experience  are  required  and  should  be  completed  before  registering  in   Hi 
Economics  355.   This  experience  normally  should  come  at  the  end  of  the  second 
third  years. 


'  Sludenta  wlio  follow  tlio  algebra,   trigononietrv,  amilvlic  geoiiietrv  seqiionce  will   take  Math.    ^'^~  »ni 
142,  CalculiLs. 

■-  Stiulents   adequately  qualitied    niav   suh.slitute   Chem.    240   and   342,   Kleineutarv  Physical   Chemistr; 
for  Chem.  247  and  249. 
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FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  14  TO  16  HOURS 

Chem.    101    or   102 — General  Chemistry,  or 

Electives"    5  or  3 

Hygiene  101 — Health  Lectures 2 

Physiol.   103 — Introducfian  to  Human  Phys- 
iology             4 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...       3 

'hysical    Education    1 

S^ilitory     (men)      1 

iECOND  YEAR  15  TO  17  HOURS 

Ihem.   132 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry      3 

inglish    Literature    3 

Home    Econ.     130 — Introduction    to    Foods 

and   Nutrition    2 

iociol.    100 — Principles  of  Sociology 3 

'hysical    Education    1 

Ailitary     (men)     1 

lectives 2  to  4 


SECOND  SEMESTER  15  TO  17  HOURS 

Chem.    101    or   102 — General  Chemistry,  or 

Electives^    5  or  3 

Psych.    103 — Human    Behavior 4 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...       3 
Speech    101 — Principles  of  Effective  Speak- 
ing           3 

Physical    Education    1 

Military     (men)     1 

15  TO  18  HOURS 
Bact.    104 — Introductory    Bacteriology....       5 

Econ.    108 — Elements   of   Economics 3 

English    Literature    3 

Rhet.    151 — Business   Letter  Writing 2 

Physical    Education    1 

Military     (men)      1 

Electives 0  to  3 


HIRD  YEAR                                                16  OR  17  HOURS 
iccy.     101 — Principles     of     Accounting,    or 
Accy.     201 — Fundamentals     of    Account- 
ing ' 3 

kn.  Sci.   104 — Selection  and   Use  of  Meat.       2 
us.   Law   261 — Summary  of  Business   law.       3 

con.   240 — Labor  Problems 3 

lome    Econ.    131 — Foods 3 

lectives 2  or  3 

OURTH  YEAR  16  TO  18  HOURS 

ccy.    265 — Hotel    Accounting 3 

ome    Econ.    345 — Institution    Management      3 
ome  Econ.   350 — Institution    Dietaries   and 

Administration      4 

lectives      6  to  8 


17  HOURS 
Accy.   105 — Accounting   Procedure,'  or 

Electives     3 

Econ.    248 — Personnel    Administration.  ...  3 

Home    Econ.    220 — Dietetics 3 

Home   Econ.   240 — Quantity  Cookery 5 

Mktg.    101 — Principles   of   Marketing 3 


15  TO  18  HOURS 
Home  Econ.  253 — Restaurant  Interior.  ...  3 
Home   Econ.   355 — Advanced   Quantity 

Cookery   and    Catering 3 

Mgmt.   204 — Industrial   Purchasing 3 

Electives      6  to  9 


reforestry  Program 

The  object  of  the  two-year  prefoiestry  curricukim  is  to  prepare  young  men  to  enter 
school  of  professional  forestry  with  two  years  of  advanced  standing.  The  preforestry 
arriculum  provides  a  course  of  study  similar  to  that  given  during  the  first  two  years  at  a 
phool  of  forestry.  Completion  of  the  preforestry  curriculum  requires  a  minimum  of  sixty- 
ne  hours  of  work  in  addition  to  the  University  requirements  in  military  training  and 
hysical  education.  Many  forestry  schools  have  adopted  high  scholarship  requirements 
id  will  not  accept  students  who  do  not  maintain  high  grades.  Some  of  them  will  not 
bcept  out-of-state  students  whose  averages  in  their  preforestry  work  are  below  4.0.  A 
udent  who  wishes  to  follow  this  curriculum  should  declare  his  intention  as  soon  as 
assible  and  ask  to  be  assigned  to  a  faculty  adviser  in  the  Department  of  Forestry.  The 
culty  adviser  should  be  consulted  about  the  choice  of  electives  best  suited  to  admission 
I  the  particular  school  of  forestry  which  the  individual  expects  to  enter. 


jHudents  taking  Chem.  101  or  102  the  first  semester  may  take  electives  the  second  semester;  those 
^ing  electives  th«  first  semester  must  take  Chem.   101  or  102  the  second  semester. 
'5tudents  who  elect  Accy.   101  must  also  take  Accy.  105. 
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FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  TO  19  HOURS 

Bot.     100 — General    Botany 4 

Forestry   101 — General   Forestry 3 

Hygiene   101 — Health   Lectures 2 

Math.    Ill — Algebra,  or  Moth.   112^ — Col- 
lege Algebra    5  or  3 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...       3 

Physical    Education     1 

Military     (men)      1 

SECOND   YEAR  1  6  TO  1  8  HOURS 

C.E.    1  1  5 — General    Surveying 3 

Econ.   108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Geol.    105 — Agricultural    Geology 3 

Physical    Education     1 

Military     (men)      1 

Electives      5  to  7 


SECOND   SEMESTER  1  8  TO  20  HOURS 

Chem.    101    or    102 — General    Chemistry    5  or  3 

G.E.D.    101 — Elements  of  Drawing 4 

Math.    1  14 — Plane    Trigonometry 2 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...       3 

Zool.     104 — General    Zoology 4 

Physical    Education     1 

Military     (men)      1 


18  HOUR 

Agron.    201 — Soils    

Physical    Education     

Military     (men)      

Electives     1 


I 


ELECTIVES 

HOUR! 

Bot.    1  30 — Plant    Physiology t 

Bof.    1  60 — Introductory  Systematic  Botany 2 

Chem.   1  32 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry 2 

Geog.    1  1  1 — Introduction    to   Meteorology 2 

Physics    101 — General    Physics    (Mechanics,   Heat,  and   Sound) ~ 

Physics    102 — General    Physics    (Light,   Electricity,  and   Magnetism) ' 

Pol.    Sci.    150 — American    Government 2 

Speech    101 — Principles  of   Effective   Speaking 2 


Curriculum  in  Home  Economics 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics 

This  four-year  curriculum  is  provided  tor  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  whcl 
desire  general  or  professional  training  in  home  economics.  The  120  hours  required  foi 
graduation  include  prescribed  courses  of  which  at  least  twenty-nine  hours  must  be  il 
home  economics  courses  selected  according  to  the  requirements  for  the  various  optionJ 
( see  page  65 ) . 

The  first  two  years  of  this  curriculum,  shown  in  detail  on  page  66,  provide  a  founda- 
tion for  the  various  fields  of  concentration  and  allow  some  variation  according  to  tht 
purposes  of  individual  students.  The  third  and  fourth  years  are  largely  determined  b>l 
the  option  selected;  these  are  described  on  page  66.  Students  who  hold  scholarships  in 
home  economics  must  take  at  least  four  hours  each  semester  in  home  economics  or  ir 
courses  prerequisite  thereto.  At  least  five  hours  of  advanced  courses  in  one  of  the  fielcU 
of  concentration  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  the  University  by  any  student  transferring! 
from  another  institution. 

A  student  may  also  qualify  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  home  economics  in  thtl 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  (page  166). 


i 
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PRESCRIBED  COURSES 

HOURS 

Art    185'     2 

Bacf.    1 04-    5 

Chem.   101    or   102'  and   132  or   133 6  to  1 0 

Econ.    108     3 

English   Literature    6 

Home  Economics    (Groups  I,  II,  and   III) 29 

Hygiene    101     2 

Physical    Education    (four  semesters) 0 

Physiol.    1 03"    4 

Psych.    1  00   or    1 03 4 

Rhet.    101    and    102 6 

Social    Sciences^    6 

Sociol.     1 00     3 

Total,     Prescribed      76  to  80 

Open    Electives    44  to  40 

Total    Required    for    Graduation 120 

I  Home  Econ.  101,  102,  103,  and  104  core  courses,  may  be  substituted  for  Home 
Econ.  130,  161,  170,  180,  182,  185,  201,  232,  and  272. 

Group  I:  The  following  courses  totaling  nine  hours  are  required  of  all  students  in 
the  curriculum:  Home  Econ.  130,  170,  180,  and  201.  (For  core  course  exemptions,  see 
above.) 

Group  II:  A  minimum  of  eight  hours  from  the  following  courses  is  required:  Home 
Econ.  131,  161,  162,  182,  185,  186,  272.  Home  Econ.  232  is  also  a  Group  II  course 
For  Options  5  and  7.  Students  concentrating  in  Options  2  or  6  must  select  twelve  hours 
from  this  group.  (For  core  course  exemptions,  see  above.) 

Group  III:  A  minimum  of  twelve  hours  of  advanced  courses  in  home  economics 
iiust  be  selected  from  the  following  options: 

1.  Apparel  Design.  Home  Econ.  285,  286,  386,  395 "are  required.  Accy.  201;  Art  115, 
117,  118,  119,  120,  125,  126,  223,  224;  Econ.  378;  Rhet.  151;  and  Speech  101  are  also 
"equired. 

2.  The  Child  and  the  Family.  Home  Econ.  202,  210,  228,  301,  305  are  required;  An- 
hrop.  107  is  also  required. 

J.  Foods  and  Nutrition.  Home  Econ.  220,  232,  324,  330  are  required.  Chem.  105,  122, 
133  (instead  of  132),  and  350  are  also  required. 
•  1.  General  Home  Economics.  Twelve  hours  are  to  be  selected  from  home  economics 
bourses  numbered  in  the  200  and  300  series,  except  Home  Econ.  272. 
>.  Hospital  Dietetics.  Home  Econ.  220,  240,  320,  345,  350;  Chem.  105,  133  (instead  of 
132),  350;  and  Ed.  211  are  required. 

).  Household  Management.  Home  Econ.  232  and  273  are  required.  Six  additional  hours 
ire  to  be  selected  from  Home  Econ.  202,  210,  262,  361,  378,  and  379. 
I  Institution  Management.  Home  Econ.  220,  240,  330,  345,  350;  Accy.  101  and  105,  or 
JOl;  Econ.  248;  and  Ed.  211  are  required.  In  order  to  meet  the  American  Dietetic  Asso- 
nation  training  course  requirements,  the  following  courses  must  be  included:  Chem.  105, 
.33,  350. 


Each  student  following  Option  1  or  8  must  take  the  art  courses  prescribed  in  these  options. 
Students  in  Options  1  and  8  need  not  take  Chem.  132  or  133,  nor  the  prescribed  bacteriology  »nd 
'hysiology  courses,  but  they  must  take  a  total  of  ten  hours  of  laboratory  sciences,  includinsr  Chem. 
01  or  102  and  an  additional  five  to  seven  hours  chosen  from  courses  in  bacteriology,  botany,  geology, 
r  physiology. 

I  Only  students  concentrating  in  Options  2,  4,  6,  or  9  must  take  at  least  six  hours  in  economics, 
listory,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  or  sociology,  in  addition  to  Econ.  108,  Psych.  100 
r  103,  and  Sociol.  100. 
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8.  Retailing  Apparel  and  Home  Furnishings.  Eleven  hours  are  to  be  selected  from  Home' 
Econ.  262,  285,  286,  38U,  388  or  389,  395.  Tlie  following  courses  are  also  re(iuired: 
Accy.  201;  Art  115,  185,  and  186;  Econ.  378;  Mktg.  101,  211,  271,  281,  315;  Rhet.  151; 
Speech  101. 

9.  Textiles  and  Clothing.  Home  Econ.  286  is  required.  Nine  additional  hours  must  be- 
selected  from  Home  Econ.  202,  210,  262,  285,  291  or  292,  380,  386,  388,  389,  395.  Arti 
186  is  also  required. 

Journalism  and  Home  Economics.  For  students  interested  in  combining  journalism i 
with  home  economics,  a  program  of  twenty  hours  in  journalism  is  recommended  by  the' 
School  of  Journalism  and  Communications  and  the  Department  of  Home  Economics. 
This  program  may  be  combined  with  any  of  the  nine  options  in  Home  Economics.  It 
includes  Joum.  211,  281,  and  261  as  required  courses  plus  twelve  additional  hours  td 
be  selected  from  Joum.  204,  212,  223,  227,  263,  321,  323,  328,  365,  382,  386,  and 
Mktg.  101. 

Students   preparing  to  teach  home   economics  in  secondary  schools   should   follow  * 
the  curriculum  in  home  economics  education   (see  page  67). 


SUGGESTED  SEQUENCE  OF  PRESCRIBED  COURSES 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


15  TO  17  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


16  TO  18  HOURSi: 


Art   1  85 — Design' 2 

Chetn.  101  or  102 — General  Chemistry  .  5  or  3 
Home   Econ.    170 — Introduction    to   Home 

Economics    1 

Home  Econ.    180 — Selection  ancJ  Care  of 

Textiles 3 

Hygiene     101 — Health     Lectures,    or    Home 

Econ.    130 — Introduction    to    Foods    and 

Nutrition       2 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition.  ...  3 
Physical    Education    1 

SECOND  YEAR  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Econ.   108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

English  Literature 3  or  4 

Physiol.   103 — Introduction  to  Human  Phys- 
iology'           4 

Psych.    100 — Introduction  to  Psychology,  or 

Psych.    103 — Human    Behavior 4 

Physical    Education     1 

Electives      0  or  2 


Chem.  132 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry"  3'. 
Home     Econ.     130 — Introduction     to     Foods 
and    Nutrition,   or   Hygiene    101 — Health 

Lectures      2 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...  3 

Physical    Education     1 

Electives 5  to  7 


15  TO  18  HOURS 

Bact.    104 — Elementary    Bacteriology' 5 

English   Literature 2  or  3 

Sociol.    100 — Principles   of   Sociology 3 

Courses  from   Group   II' 6  or  4 

Physical    Education     1 


THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years  each  student  will  complete  the  prescribed  courses  in 
the  chosen  area  of  concentration  and  will  elect  courses  from  Groups  II  and  III  to  com- 
plete the  requirements  for  advanced  work. 

Those  who  choose  Option  3  should  take  Chem.  122  and  Home  Econ.  232  in  the  first 
semester  of  their  third  year. 


'  Each  student  following  Oi)fions  1  or  8  must  take  the  art  rourses  iirescribed  in  these  options. 

^  Each  student  concentratinK  in  Options  3  or  5  must  take  Clieiu.   10")  tlie  second  semester  and  delay 

Chem.    ll!3  until   the  second  year. 

'■'  Students  in  Options   1   and   8  need  not  take  Chem.   132  or   IH;!,   nor  the  prescribed  bacteriology  and 

physiology  courses,  but  tliey  must  take  a  total  of  ten  hours  of  laboratory  sciences,   including  Chem. 

101    or    102    and    an    adilitional    five    to   seven    hours    diosen    friun    cour.ses    in    bacteriology,    botany, 

geology,  or  physiology. 

*  Students  preparing  for  vocations  in  foods,  hospital  dietetics,   household   management,   and   teaching 

should  include  Home  Econ.   131  in  the  second  semester  of  the  second  year. 
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Curriculum  in  Vocational  Home  Economics  Education 

For  the  Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Science   in    Home   Economics   Education 

The  purpose  of  this  curricukim  is  to  prepare  young  women  to  teach  home  economics 
in  junior  high  schools,  senior  high  schools,  and  junior  colleges.  Secondary  school  courses 
taught  include  composite  courses  in  general  homemaking,  and  courses  in  foods  and  nu- 
trition, clothing  and  textiles,  home  and  family  living,  home  management  and  housing. 

A  minimum  of  f24  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  in  physical  edu- 
cation, is  required.  The  courses  below  total  more  than  124  hours  but  represent  a  typical 
load  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  each  semester.  Students  are  required  to  complete  one 
teaching  minor  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  sixteen  semester  hours. 

The  arrangement  of  courses  below  is  recommended.  With  the  approval  of  their  ad- 
\iscrs,  students  may  take  courses  at  another  time. 

Applications  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  who  are 
on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  stu- 
dent teaching  must  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  February  of  that 
semester.  Students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  are  allowed  to  apply  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching,  208  Gregory  Hall. 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Art  1  85 — Design 2 

D.G.S.    1  1  1 — Verbal   Communication^ 4 

Home  Econ.  130 — Introduction  to  Foods 
and  Nutrition,  or  Hygiene  101 — Health 
Lectures,  or  Hygiene  104 — Personal  and 

Community   Hygiene    2 

Home     Econ.     170 — introduction     to     Home 

Economics    1 

Home   Econ.    182 — Clothing    Laboratory...       2 
Physiol.   103 — introduction  to  Human  Phys- 
iology          4 

'hysical    Education     1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  TO  18  HOURS 

Art    1  86 — Design     2 

Chem.    101    or    102 — General   Chemistry  .  5  or  3 

D.G.S.    1  1  2 — Verbal    Communication' 4 

Home  Econ.  130 — Introduction  to  Foods 
and  Nutrition,  or  Hygiene  101 — Health 
Lectures,  or  Hygiene   104 — Personal  and 

Community    Hygiene    2 

Psych.    103 — Human    Behavior 4 

Physical    Education     1 


SECOND  YEAR                                                       17  HOURS 
Zhem.   132 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry  3 
id.   101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching   Pro- 
fession       2 

Hist.    152 — History  of  the  United  States, 

1865-1952    3 

Home  Econ.   161 — Family  Housing 3 

fome   Econ.    1  85 — Clothing 2 

I'hysical    Education     1 

flectives" 3 


17  OR  18  HOURS 

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Home  Econ.  131 — Foods 3 

Home    Econ.    162 — The    Home   and    Its    Fur- 
nishings            3 

Home    Econ.     180 — Selection    and    Care    of 

Textiles 3 

Home    Econ.    186 — Costume    Design 2 

Physical    Education     1 

Electives"     2  or  3 


jRhet.  101,  102,  and  Speech  101  may  be  taken  instead  of  D.G.S.  Ill  and  112. 
fCourses  in  literature  and  contemporary  social  problems  are  recommended  as  electives. 
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THIRD  YEAR                                                16  OR  17  HOURS 
Home    Econ.    201 — The   Child    and    His   De- 
velopment         3 

Home    Econ.    220 — Dietetics 3 

Home  Econ.  232 — Food  Economics  and  Meal 

Management 3 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government 3 

Electives 4  or  5 


Semesters  of  the  fourth  year  are  interchangeable. 
FOURTH  YEAR  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Bad.    104 — Elementary    Bacteriology 5 

Home  Econ.  210 — Family  Relationships.  .  .  3 
Home  Econ.  273 — Home  Management.  ...  3 
Electives 5  or  6 


16  OR  17  HOURS 
Ed.   201 — Foundations  of  American   Educa- 
tion          2? 

Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary  Education      2 
Home   Econ.   202 — Laboratory  in   Child   De- 
velopment           22, 

Home  Econ.   228 — Hygiene  and  Home  Care 

of  the  Sick 1 

Home  Econ.   272 — Organization  and   Man- 
agement of  the  Home 3  3 

Home    Econ.    286 — Clothing 33 

Electives 3  or  4  < 


16  OR  17  HOURS 

Ed.    21 1 — Educational    Psychology 3 

Ed.   241 — Technic  of  Teaching   in   the  Sec- 
ondary School 3 ! 

Ed.  242 — Educational  Practice  in  Secondary 

Education     5 

Home    Econ.    277 — The    Teaching    of    Home 

Economics    3 

Electives'    2  or  3 


For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in   Home  Economics   Education 


UNITS 


Required   Professional   Courses: 
Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.   301 — Philosophy   of    Education % ': 

Ed.    302 — History  of   American    Education %  '; 

Ed.    303 — Comparative    Education %  ' 

Ed.   304 — Social   Foundations  of   Education %  ': 

Ed.   311  — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers %  ' 

Ed.   3 1  2 — Mental   Hygiene  and   the   School % 

Ed.  453 — Problems  in  Home  Economics  Education 1 

Ed.  456 — Curriculum  Problems  and  Trends  in  Specialized  Fields  of  Secondary  Education, 

or  Home   Econ.   377 — Home   Economics   Extension 1  or  '^  ' 


II. 


Total 3  Vi  or  4 

A  total  of  2  or  2 '/j    units  chosen  from  the  following  home  economics  courses: 

Home   Management: 

Home  Econ.  361 — Farm  Home  Planning  in  Relation  to  Function %' 

Home  Econ.   378,  379 — Problems   in   Home   Management Y?  fo  I 

Foods  and  Nutrition: 

Home    Econ.    320 — Diet    in    Disease V4  ' 

Home  Econ.   322 — Physical   Growth  and   Nutrition % 

Home    Econ.    330 — Experimental    Foods % 

Home   Econ.   331 — Problems   in    Foods %  ' 

Textiles  and  Clothing: 

Home    Econ.    380 — Textiles %  / 

Home   Econ.    386 — Clothing    Design   and   Construction 1 

Home  Econ.  388,  389 — Problems  in  Textiles  and  Clothing Vj  •<>  ' 

Home  Econ.  395 — Fashion  Analysis % 


'  This  elective   must  be   selected   to   allow   for   six   weeks   offcainims   tearhing.    Suggested    are    Home 
Ecou.   378,   379,   388,   389. 


I 
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Child  Development  and  Family  Relationships: 

Home   Econ.   301 — Advanced   Problems   in   Home  Guidance  of  Children 1/2 

Home    Econ.   410 — Problems   in    Family    Living 1 

Home  Econ.  481   and/or  482 — Seminar  in  Family  Relationships  and/or  Child  Develop- 
ment    1 

III.     Electives    2 

Total 8 

Teacher  Education  Minoi*  in  Home  Economics 

HOURS 

Home    Econ.    1  20 — Elementary    Nutrition 2 

Home  Econ.   1  25 — Introduction   to  Foods 3 

Home  Econ.   162 — The  Home  and  Its  Furnishings 3 

Home   Econ.    1  80 — Selection  and   Care  of  Textiles 3 

Home   Econ.    1  82 — Clothing    Laboratory 2 

Home   Econ.    1  85 — Clothing 2 

Home   Econ.  201 — The  Child  and   His  Development 3 

Home    Econ.    271 — Home    Management 2 

Total 20 


The    University   of    Illinois    Airport   can   accommodate  any   type   of   aircraft   now   flying. 
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Institute  of  Aviation 


The  Institute  of  Aviation  is  the  administrative  agency  responsible  for 
the  promotion  and  correlation  of  the  educational  and  research  activities 
related  to  aviation  in  all  parts  of  the  University.  Its  cooperative  relation- 
ships extend  into  all  departments,  and  its  administrative  direction  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  director  who  has  the  advice  and  assistance  of  an  executive  com- 
mittee. 

The  Institute  has  a  two-year  aircraft  maintenance  curriculum  on  the 
college  level  which  is  designed  not  only  to  prepare  students  for  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  Aircraft  and  Aircraft  Engine  Mechanic  ratings 
but  also  to  give  them  a  well-rounded  education  in  related  subjects. 

Many  of  the  various  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  are  giving 
courses  with  which  the  Institute  of  Aviation  cooperates.  Examples  of  these 
are  the  professional  pilot  course  in  the  Division  of  General  Studies,  the 
aeronautical  engineering  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  and  the 
airline-airport  management  courses  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

From  time  to  time  the  Institute  issues  bulletins  reporting  research  and 
( ontaining  information  of  value  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  and  to  the  aero- 
nautical industry.  Limited  extension  service,  advice,  and  help  are  available 
through  the  Institute  to  Illinois  operators  and  communities  having  airports. 

The  Institute,  in  addition  to  academic  instruction,  publication  activities, 
flight  training,  and  aeronautical  research,  is  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Airport  which  is  owned  and  sponsored  by  the  University.  The 
Airport,  with  an  area  of  762  acres,  is  located  near  U.  S.  Route  45,  six  miles 
southwest  of  the  Illini  Union  Building  on  the  Urbana  campus.  Its  purpose 
is  to  implement  a  comprehensive  program  of  aviation  education  and  re- 
search, and  to  provide  commercial  and  private  landing  facilities  for  the 
promotion  of  national  air  transport  and  defense.  The  Airport  provides  the 
University  and  the  community  with  excellent  air  transportation  terminal 
facilities,  and  also  makes  possible  the  effectuation  of  military  aviation  train- 
ing programs.  It  provides  the  students  with  an  opportunity  to  engage  in 
flying  activities,  both  as  a  part  of  general  education  and  in  connection  with 
professional  objectives.  The  administration,  operation,  and  servicing  activi- 
ties of  the  Airport  furnish  students  and  faculty  ^vith  an  opportunity  for 
laboratory  study  and  research. 

The  land  and  rights-of-way  for  the  Airport  were  purchased  by  the 
University  from  funds  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois. 
The  present  completed  facilities,  financed  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
jministration,  through  federal  funds,  and  by  the  Department  of  Aeronautics 
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of  the  state  of  Illinois,  through  state  funds,  consist  of  three  concrete  run- 
ways each  5,300  feet  long  and  150  feet  wide;  one  turfed  runway  4,000  feel 
long  and  150  feet  wide;  a  total  of  12,000  feet  of  concrete  taxiways  50  feet 
wide;  and  89,000  feet  of  drainage.  The  large  hangar,  360  by  100  feet,  pro- 
vides space  for  storage  and  shop  activities.  Attached  to  the  large  hangar  is 
space  for  classrooms,  operations  offices,  control  tower,  storage  rooms,  servacc 
utilities,  and  public  rooms  with  a  combined  area  of  11,000  square  feet.l 
T-hangars  provide  additional  space  for  twenty-five  airplanes.  Space  for  re- 
search and  other  educational  activities  is  provided  for  in  the  six  large  Quon-i 
set-type  buildings  with  a  combined  floor  area  of  over  34,000  square  feet.  The 
aviation  psychology  research  laboratory  is  located  in  one  of  these  buildings. 
The  night-lighting  installation  provides  facilities  for  making  the  Airport 
operative  at  all  times  for  both  educational  and  commercial  purposes. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois  is  handled  by  the  Director  of  Admissions  and 
Records.  Courses  ofiFered  by  the  Institute  of  Aviation  are  open  to  students  and  to  faculty 
and  staff  members  in  all  departments  of  the  University.  Any  person  wishing  to  enroll  asi 
a  full-time  student  in  the  aircraft  maintenance  curriculum  should  apply  for  admission  tC 
the  Institute  of  Aviation. 

Students  should  apply  to  the  Division  of  General  Studies  for  admission  to  the  proi 
fessional  pilot  course;  to  the  College  of  Engineering  for  the  aeronautical  engineering 
curriculum;  and  to  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  for  the  airline- 
airport  management  courses. 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Institute  of  Aviation  aircraft  maintenance  cur-i 
riculum  must  have  been  graduated  from  high  school  with  a  minimum  of  fifteen  entrance 
units.  Subjects  required  for  admission  are  English,  three  units;  algebra,  one  unit;  and 
geometry,  one  unit.  It  is  recommended  that  the  applicant  have  two  units  each  of  indus- 
trial arts,  science,  and  social  studies.  The  student  who  does  not  have  the  subjects  required 
for  admission  to  the  Institute  may  take  the  entrance  examinations  given  each  September. 
Information  concerning  these  examinations  can  be  secured  at  the  office  of  the  Director  oi 
Admissions  and  Records,  100a  Administration  Building,  Urbana. 

Curriculum  in  Aircraft  Maintenance 

FIRST  YEAR                FIRST  SEMESTER                17  HOURS  SECOND  SEMESTER                                               17  HOUMl 

Avi.   153 — Aircraft  Shop  Practice 3       Avi.  101 — Private  Pilot  Course 3 

Avi.     155 — Aircraft    Mathematics 3        Avi.    150 — Aircraft    Engine   Overhaul 3 

Avi.    157 — Aircraft   Engine  Theory  and  Avi.    151 — Applied  Aircraft   Physics 3 

Practice      6  Avi.    152 — Aircraft  Engine  Accessory 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...       3  Overhaul      3 

Physical    Education    1        Avi.    154 — Aircraft    Propellers 3 

Military     (men)      1         Physical    Education     1 

Military     (men)      11 

SECOND  YEAR  18  HOURS  18  HOUR! 

Avi.    161 — Airport   Shop   Management.  ...  3  Avi.    158 — Aircraft    Overhaul 3 

Avi.     163 — Aircraft    Woodworking 2  Avi.    160 — Aircraft   Rigging  and  Assembly.  2 

Avi.   165 — Aircraft  Welding 2  Avi.   162 — Aircraft  Systems  and  Appliances  3 

Avi.    167 — Aircraft  Sheet  Metal 2  Avi.    164 — Inspections,   Forms,  and    Reports  3 

Avi.   169 — Aircraft  Materials  and  Specifica-  Avi.  168 — Problems  of  Aircraft  Maintenance  2 

fions 1  Physical    Education     1 

Avi.   171 — Aircraft   Finishing   Methods.  ...  3  Military     (men)     1 

G.E.D.    1  05 — Elements  of  Drawing 3  Electives     2 

Physical    Education     1 

Military     (men)      1 


II 
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College  of  Coiniiierce  and 
Business  Administration 


Through  training  in  modern  business  practices  and  in  the  fundamentals 

pf  economics,  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  seeks 

10  develop  in  its  students  the  abilities  necessary  for  responsible  positions 

'n  business  and  government.  It  offers  a  unified  program  of  basic  studies  for 

rreshmen  and  sophomores  and  a  variety  of  fields  of  concentration  for  juniors 

find  seniors.  Though  the  factual  contents  of  many  of  the  courses  are  directly 

Useful  in  specific  vocations— accounting,  banking,  selling,  teaching,  and  so 

;brth— students  should  expect  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the  fields  they 

liter  after  graduation  from  this  college,  if  they  wish  to  prepare  themselves 

or  higher  positions.  While  concentrating  in  a  special  field,  they  are  en- 

ouraged  to  elect  courses  offered  in  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  Uni- 

crsity  and  to  secure  as  liberal  an  education  as  possible  to  avoid  the  narrow- 

ii'j;  effects  of  overspecialization. 

The  program  for  the  first  and  second  years  is  organized  around  a  nucleus 
)i  courses  in  accountancy  and  economics,  mathematics  and  science,  language 
uid  literature,  rhetoric  and  speech.  While  this  program  is  designed  pri- 
narily  as  preparation  for  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  curriculum,  it 
iffords  a  well-balanced  combination  of  studies  for  those  who  are  in  college 
)nly  two  years  in  preparation  for  work  in  the  business  world.  Students  who 
nave  completed  this  two-year  program  with  a  satisfactory  scholastic  record 
ire  qualified  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Education  or  to  the  School  of 
|Ournalism  and  Communications,  as  well  as  to  advanced  work  in  the  College 
{•f  Commerce  and  Business  Administration.  Students  transferring  to  other 
'olleges  after  completing  the  two-year  program  do  not  receive  their  degrees 
rom  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  but  from  the 
ollege  to  which  they  transfer,  on  completing  the  requirements  of  that 
ollege. 

;  In  his  last  two  years,  in  addition  to  completing  the  college  general  educa- 
|ion  requirements  and  the  college  general  business  education  requirements, 
he  student  must  complete  one  of  the  following  fifteen  fields  of  concentra- 
ion:  (1)  accountancy,  (2)  commerce  and  law,  (3)  commercial  teaching, 
I  economics  of  government  and  business,  public  utilities,  and  transporta- 
lon,  (5)  economic  theory,  (6)  finance,  (7)  general  economics,  (8)  industrial 
i.dministration,  (9)  insurance,  (10)  labor  economics,  (11)  management, 
12)  marketing,  (13)  personnel  management,  (14)  secretarial  training,  (15) 
jtatistical  economics.  These  fields  overlap  to  some  extent  in  that  they  deal 
yith  the  common  problems  of  business  and  public  affairs.  A  student  electing 
;ny  one  field  of  concentration  ordinarily  takes  a  substantial  number  of 
curses  in  the  other  fields.  The  program  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
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Science  in  the  chosen  field.  For  degrees  from  both  the  College  of  CommerC' 
and  Business  Administration  and  the  College  of  Law,  see  Commerce  ani 
Law,  page  79. 

A  few  deviations  from  the  foregoing  programs  of  concentration  mak 
it  possible  for  the  student  to  prepare  for  a  career  in  foreign  trade,  real  estate 
aviation  administration,  administrative  positions  in  trade  associations  aii' 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  so  forth. 

Students  in  this  college  who  intend  to  enter  the  Graduate  College  ar 
advised  to  arrange  their  programs  so  as  to  include  the  courses  that  are  pre 
requisite  for  graduate  work.  Students  intending  to  pursue  work  toward  th 
doctorate  are  advised  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  an 
German. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  DIVISIONS 

Instruction  in  this  college  is  organized  under  two  departments,  ( 1 )  the  Departmet 
of  Business  Organization  and  Operation  which  is  subdivided  into  the  Di\isions  ot  Art 
countancy,  Business  Law,  Management,  Marketing,  and  Secretarial  Training;  and  (2 
the  Department  ot  Economics 

The  Division  ot  Accountancy  conducts  courses  in  general  principles  of  accountinj 
auditing,  cost  accounting,  income  tax  procedure,  governmental  accounting,  budget  cou 
trol,  and  accounting  systems.  The  Division  of  Business  Law  offers  courses  dealing  wit 
phases  of  law  closely  allied  to  business  such  as  contracts,  agency,  and  other  subjects.  Th' 
Division  of  Management  conducts  courses  in  the  organization  and  administration  i 
manufacturing  industries.  The  Division  of  Marketing  conducts  courses  in  the  managij 
ment  of  distributing  agencies  and  merchandising  enterprises  and  in  the  principles  an 
methods  of  advertising,  marketing,  and  selling.  The  Division  of  Secretarial  Training  offe 
courses  in  advanced  typewriting  and  shorthand,  office  management,  records  managenieU' 
executive   secretarial  practice,  office  equipment,  and  advanced  dictation  and   reportin;! 

The  Department  of  Economics  offers  courses  in  economic  history,  economic  theori 
banking,  consumer  economics,  economic  forecasting,  economics  of  communications, 
poration    finance,  employment  theory,  fiscal  and  monetary  theory,  government-busi 
relationships,   international  economics,  insurance,  investments,  labor,  personnel  mana] 
ment,  public  finance,  public  utilities,  statistics,  transportation,  welfare  economics 
department  cooperates  with  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences  in  the   College  of  Lib 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  students  in  that  college  may  make  economics  their  major  subjeo 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  College  of  Comnieni| 
and  Business  Administration  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Fulfill  the  general  University  requirements  with  reference  to  registration,  iesi| 
dence,  scholarship,  and  fees. 

2.  Have  a  total  of  130  credit  hours  (including  the  prescribed  military  and  physiciJ 
education)  of  which  not  less  than  sixty  credit  hours  must  be  in  courses  in  accountancij 
business  law,  economics,  management,  and  marketing  (and  secretarial  training  cour»[ 
in  the  fields  of  commercial  teaching  and  secretarial  training  only),  except  that  in  conj 
mercial  teaching  and  commerce  and  law  the  reejuirement  is  forty-five  hours;  and  :] 
industrial  administration  and  personni-l  management   fifty  hours. 

3.  Complete  the  University  requirements,  the  college  general  education  requinl 
ments,  and  the  college  general  business  education  requirements  listed  on  the  followilj 
pages. 

4.  Complete  the  rctiuirements  of  one  of  the  fields  of  concentration  described  sub»| 
quently. 

Ill 
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5.  Have  an  average  of  3.0  or  above  for  all  courses  counted  toward  graduation, 
whether  taken  at  this  University  or  elsewhere. 

HONORS  AT  GRADUATION 

Honors  awarded  at  graduation  to  superior  students  are  designated  on  the  diploma 
as  Honors  or  High  Honors.  To  be  considered  for  honors,  a  student  must  have  earned  in 
residence  at  the  University  a  minimum  of  sixty  hours  credit.  The  general  University 
regulations  for  graduation  with  honors  are  given  on  page  28.  In  the  College  of  Com- 
merce and  Business  Administration  one  of  the  conditions  for  graduating  with  honors 
is  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours  of  "A"  in  approved  courses  in  the  field  of  concentration. 

CURRICULA 

The  curriculum  described  in  detail  in  the  following  pages  became  effective  Sep- 
tember 1,  1951.  The  curriculum  in  effect  prior  to  that  date  is  described  in  detail  in 
the  Undergraduate  Study  bulletins  of  1950-1951  and  prior  years.  A  four-page  pamphlet 
describing  the  old  requirements  may  be  obtained  in  the  College  office,  214  David  Kinley 
Hall.  The  following  rules  govern  the  student's  right  to  make  a  choice  between  the  old 
and  the  new  curriculum: 

1.  Students  entering  the  College  after  September  1,  1951,  with  less  than  sixty  hours, 
must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  curriculum. 

2.  Students  who  entered  the  College  before  September  1,  1951,  or  who  enter 
the  College  after  that  date  with  sixty  or  more  hours,  must  elect  before  their  next  regis- 
tration to  meet  the  requirements  of  either  the  old  or  the  new  curriculum.  This  choice 
lis  not  subject  to  change  except  for  reasons  acceptable  to  an  assistant  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege. Fomis  for  declaring  this  choice  are  available  in  the  College  office. 

3.  Students  graduating  after  September  1,  1957,  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  curriculum,  unless  they  are  delayed  in  their  education  by  national  emergency  or 
for  other  reasons  acceptable  to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

The  principle  of  double  counting  is  incorporated  in  the  new  curriculum.  In  other 
words,  if  a  certain  course  appears  in  a  field  of  concentration  and  in  the  college  general 
education  requirements  and/or  the  college  general  business  education  requirements,  it 
satisfies  all  of  these  different  requirements.  For  example.  Economics  300  counts  as  a  re- 
quired course  in  the  field  of  economic  theory  and  also  toward  the  social  economics 
requirement  in  the  college  general  business  education  requirements.  It  will  count  as  only 
three  hours,  however,  toward  the  required  sixty  hours  of  commerce  and  the  total  130 
hours  needed  for  graduation.  An  exception  is  History  101.  This  may  be  counted  either 
in  the  Group  of  Four  (first  item  in  the  college  general  education  requirements)  or  in 
the  secondary  list,  but  not  in  both. 

Students  must  register  for  not  less  than  fifteen  nor  more  than  eighteen  credit  hours 
in  each  semester,  except  that  freshmen  and  sophomores  on  probation  are  advised  not 
to  carry  more  than  twelve  academic  hours.  Students  must  take  required  courses  in 
Groups  I,  II,  and  III  in  the  semester  indicated  below  for  each  course.  A  required  course 
which  is  failed  must  be  retaken  the  following  semester. 


General  Curriculum 

HOURS 

I.     University   Requirements 

Military    4 

Physical    Education    4 

Rhetoric    101     3 

Rhetoric    102     3 

Hygiene    101     or    104 2 

Total    University    Requirement? 16 


SEMESTER 

1,  2,  3,4 

1,  2,  3,4 

1 

2 

2 
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College  General  Educafion  Requirements 

One  of  the  following: 

Econ.    138 — Introduction   to  ttie  Economic  History  of 

Modern    Europe    

Econ.   1  36 — Economic  History  of  the  United  States .  .  f-  0  to  3 
Hist.   101 — Introduction  to  General  Social  Studies 
Geog.  105 — Economic  Geography 

Speech    101 — Principles  of   Effective  Speaking 3 

Rhet.   151 — Business  letter  Writing 3 

Mathematics — one  of  the   following: 

Math.  A I    ^  ,     ^ 

,-    II            Ai      u  (   0  to  5 

College    Algebra     ' 

Science  or  Advanced  Mathematics 4^ 

Literature  or   Language'    6 

Secondary  List  (history,  philosophy,  political  science,  psy- 
chology, sociology  and  anthropology)  ' 6 

Additional  hours  in  last  three  areas  (science  and  advanced 
mathematics,  language  or  literature,  and  secondary 
list)  or  additional  courses  in  humanities  (211,  212, 
301,  302),  or  other  non-commerce  courses  at  the  100 
level''  to  bring  the  total  hours  in  this  group  to  a  mini- 
mum  of   39 17lo0 

Total   College   General    Education    Requirements 39 

College   General   Business   Education    Requirements 

Accy.    101    or   102 — Principles  of  Accounting 3  or  2 

Accy.     105 — Accounting     Procedure 3 

Accy.    106 — Elementary   Cost   Accounting,   or  Accy.    108 — 

Intermediate   Accounting'    3 

Bus.  Law   100 — Basic  Principles  of  Business  Law 3 

Econ.  102,  103 — Principles  of  Economics 6 

Econ.    170 — Elements   of   Statistics 3 

Econ.  250 — Money,  Credit,  and  Banking 3 

Econ.    254 — Business    Finance 3 


1  or  2 


2,  3,  or  4 
3  or  4 

1    or    2 

1    or    2 

Literature:    3,  4, 
1,  2, 


Language 

3,  4,5,  6,  7,  or  8 


3,4,  5,  6,  7,  or 


5,  or  6 
3,  4,  5,  or 


4,  5,  6,  7,  or 
3,4 

3  or  4 

5,  6,  7,  or  8 
5,  6,  7,  or  8 


'  These  courses  are  for  freslniien  only  aiul  are  not  to  he  taken  by  students  who  have  thirty  or  nuii 
credit  lionrs. 

^  Students  presenting  two  units  of  high  school  algebra  are  exempt  from  this  requirement.  Student 
presenting  one  unit  of  high  school  algebra  must  take  five  hours  of  Math.  A  or  college  algebra  (Matli 
111);  students  presenting  1 1/.  units  should  take  three  hours  of  Math.  A  or  college  algeto) 
(Math.  112). 

'Courses  to  fulfill  this  four-hour  requirement  may  be  taken  from  the  following  subjects:  astronoma 
bacteriology,  botany,  chemistry,  Division  of  General  Studies  (courses  131,  132,  141,  142'  only) 
entomology,  geology,  mathematics  (except  Math.  101,  102,  103,  104,  111,  112,  117,  and  161) 
physics,   physiology,   zoology. 

'  Students  must  obtain  credit  in  at  least  six  hours  of  English  and/or  American  literature  or  obUii 
a  reading  knowledge  of  a  modern  foreign  language  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from  four  seniestel' 
of  sliidy  of  a  foreign  language  wlien  comnu^nced  in  college.  For  the  inirpose  of  this  requirement 
candidate  is  assumed  to  liave  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  modern  foreign  language  if  he  has  jiassed  th 
fourth  semester  course  (for  example  French  104)  or  a  nuire  advanced  cour.se,  or  if  he  has  passed 
proficiency  examination  ei|uivalent  to  the  final  examin.ition  given  in  any  of  these  courses.  If  a  studeB 
has  completed  four  years  of  one  modern  foreign  language  in  high  school,  he  does  not  have  to  tak 
any  literature  or  foreign  language  or  pass  a  proficiency  examination  to  demonstrate  a  reading  know 
edge  of  the  language,  in  order  to  fulfill  the  reiiuirements  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Rusinesi 
Administration.  Students  expecting  to  elect  government  foreign  service  or  foreign  trade  (se 
iiuirkcling,    i)age   SI)    as  a   field   of  concentration   are   advised   to   choose   the   foreign    language  optioi' 

■'■  .Siiideuts  in  the  field  of  secretarial  training  may  count  home  economics  courses  in  tlie  secondary  III 
and  in  the  additional  hours  in  Grouj)  11. 

"This  requirement  may  not  be  satislicd  liy  lourses  in  the  following  fields:  agri<ullural  economics 
air  force,  military,  and  naval  science;  aviation;  dairy  technology;  engineering  (all  departmeni 
except  iihysics)  ;    industrial   education  ;   and    physical   education. 

'  Students  planning  to  choose  accountancy  as  their  field  of  concentration  .should  take  both  Accy.  10 
and  lOH  in  their  third  and  fourth  semesters. 
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Mgmt.    101 — Indusfrial   Organizafion   and  Management..  3  4,  5,  6,  7,  or  8 

Mkfg.    101 — Principles  of  Marketing 3  4,  5,  6,  7,  or  8 

Electives    from    the   following:   Econ.    210,   214,    228,   240, 

288,300,301,306,312,336,389 6  5,  6,  7,  or 

Total    College    General    Business    Education    Re- 
quirements    38  or  39 

V.     Field  of  Concentration  and   Free  Electives 37  or  36 

Total    Required    for   Graduation 130 

Fields  of  Concentration 

(Requirements  are  to  be  fulfilled  during  the  last  four  semesters.) 
Not  more  than  twenty-seven  hours  in  the  designated  major  area  ( accountancy,  eco- 
lomics,  management,  marketing,  or  secretarial  training)  in  addition  to  those  required  in 
the  college  general  business  education  requirements,  will  be  accepted  in  meeting  the  total 
)f  130  hours  required  for  graduation.  For  example,  a  student  in  the  accountancy  area 
nay  not  count  toward  the  required  130  hours  more  than  twenty-seven  hours  of  account- 
mcy  in  excess  of  the  nine  hours  required  of  all  students  in  III,  college  general  business 
'ducation  requirements. 

ACCOUNTANCY 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Accountancy.  Major  area,  Accountancy. 
For  those  who  are  preparing  to  follow  governmental,  industrial,  commercial,  or  public  ac- 
•ounting,  or  who  wish  to  use  the  field  of  concentration  in  accountancy  as  a  general 
raining  for  a  career  in  business. 

Required:  Accy.  106  or  108  (whichever  one  was  not  taken  taken  for  the  college 
business  education  requirements),  274,  308,  371,  377;  Bus.  Law  202;  Rhet.  272;  and 
it  least  three  of  the  following:  Accy.  221,  324,  341,  362,  366,  372,  374,  378. 

Suggestions:  Students  preparing  for  a  specific  phase  of  accounting  should  try  to 
ake  specific  courses  therefor  in  accordance  with  the  following  suggestions:  For  govern- 
inental  accounting— Accy.  341;  Econ.  214,  216.  For  industrial  and  commercial  account- 
ng-Accy.  362,  366,  374;  Mgmt.  246,  301.  For  public  accounting-Accy.  324,  372,  378; 
Bus.  Law  301. 

COMMERCE  AND  LAW 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce  and  Law.  For  those  who  wish 
;o  combine  commercial  and  legal  studies  and  obtain  both  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  and  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  six  years  ( see  also  requirements  for  graduation  from  the 
College  of  Law,  page  158).  In  their  fourth  year,  students  who  have  earned  at  least  100 
|:;redit  hours  of  prelaw  work  will  be  regularly  registered  in  the  College  of  Law,  but  must 
file  copies  of  their  program  cards  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce 
ind  Business  Administration  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

Primary  List:  Including  those  courses  otherwise  required,  a  sufficient  number  of 
flours  shall  be  selected  from  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business 
Administration  to  make  a  total  of  forty-five  hours  of  courses  in  accountancy,  economics, 
management,  and  marketing. 

Technical  List:   Thirty  hours  of  law. 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHING 

For  complete  program,  see  page  84. 

ECONOMICS   OF  GOVERNMENT  AND   BUSINESS,  PUBLIC  UTILITIES, 
AND  TRANSPORTATION 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.  Major  area.  Economics.  For 
those  wishing  to  prepare  to  enter  public  utility,  transportation,  or  communication  in- 
dustries, or  regulatory  agencies  of  the  government. 
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Required:  Pol.  Sci.   150,  151. 

Group  Electives:  A  total  of  fifteen  hours  selected  from  the  following:  Eton.  255 
280,  288,  384,  385,  386,  389,  390,  391;  Mgnit.  251,  252. 

Secondary  List:  A  student  in  this  field  must  have  an  additional  three  hours  in  thf 
secondary  list  or  in  courses  in  social  sciences  beyond  the  six  hours  of  the  secondary  list 
courses  required  of  all  students. 

Electives:  A  total  of  nine  hours  selected  from  related  courses  in  economics,  law^ 
agricultural  economics,  political  science,  or  other  social  sciences. 

ECONOMIC  THEORY 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.  Major  area.  Economics.  F'oii 
those  who  desire  broad  training  in  economic  theorv. 

Required:  Econ.  300,  301,  306. 

Electives:  Nine  hours  must  be  selected  from  courses  offered  by  the  Departments  oli 
Economics,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology  anc 
Anthropology.  These  courses  shall  be  chosen  with  the  consent  of  the  adviser. 

FINANCE 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Finance.  Major  area.  Economics.  For  those: 
who  desire  a  broad  undergraduate  preparation  in  public  finance,  banking,  or  businesf 
finance. 

Required:  Econ.  214. 

Electives:  At  least  twelve  hours  from  the  following:  Econ.  215,  216,  228,  252,  253. 
255,  258,  259,  301,  335. 

Supplementary  List:  At  least  twelve  hours  in  related  courses,  such  as  the  followingji 
selected  with  the  consent  of  an  adviser  in  the  field:  Accy.  108,  274,  324,  341,  362;  Agr^ 
Econ.  302;  Bus.  Law  202,  301;  Econ.  260,  262,  280,  288,  300,  336,  374,  375,  384,  390!( 
Mgmt.  311;  Mktg.  211,  305,  345;  Pol.  Sci.  150,  151,  305,  312,  351,  361,  363. 

GENERAL  ECONOMICS 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.  Major  area.  Economics.  Foii 
those  who  wish  a  general  course  of  study  in  economics. 

Required:  Econ.  300. 

Group  Electives:  To  avoid  ovcrspecialization  in  any  one  field,  twenty-one  hours 
nuist  be  selected  from  at  least  four  of  the  following  eight  groups.  Not  more  than  su 
hours  may  be  selected  from  one  group. 

1.  Economic  Theory  and  History:  Econ.  210,  213,  238,  239,  288,  301,  306,  312,  336. 

2.  Finance  and  Banking:  Econ.  252,  253,  255,  258,  259,  301,  335. 

3.  Utilities  and  Transportation:  Econ.  280,  287,  384,  385,  386,  389,  390. 

4.  Insurance  and  Statistics:  Econ.  260,  262,  263,  271,  363,  366,  367,  371,  374,  377. 

5.  Foreign  Trade:  Econ.  224,  228,  326,  328. 

6.  Labor:  Econ.  240,  246,  248,  342,  343,  344,  346. 

7.  Public  Finance:  Econ.  214,  215,  216. 

8.  Income  and  Consumption:  Econ.  375,  378,  379,  380.  ;' 

1,1 

INDUSTRIAL  ADMINISTRATION 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Administration.  Major  area,- 
Management.  For  those  who  desire  to  combine  commerce  with  engineering  or  with  othei' 
technical  work  in  an  integrated  program. 

Required:  Mgmt.  301;  Econ.  248;  Rhet.  272;  at  least  six  hours  in  management 
courses  in  addition  to  Mgmt.  101  and  301. 

Technical  List:  At  least  eighteen  additional  hours  in  related  technical  electives  ap-i 
propriate  to  the  student's  course  of  study  must  be  taken.  At  least  tweKe  of  these  hours 
must  be  selected  from  courses  in  one  of  the  following  major  groups,  except  that  other 
selected  technical  majors  may  be  permitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty  adviser  in 
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charge  of  industrial  administration  and  the  Dean  of  the  College:  architecture,  chemistry, 
dairy  technology,  and  any  one  department  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 

General  Engineering  Drawing  101  and  102  up  to  a  total  of  six  hours  may  be  counted 
toward  any  major. 

With  the  consent  of  the  faculty  adviser  in  charge  of  industrial  administration  and 
the  Dean  of  the  College,  the  remaining  maximum  of  six  hours  of  technical  electives  may 
be  selected  from  any  of  the  above  groups  related  to  the  major,  or  from  the  following 
minor  groups:  accountancy,  economics  courses  in  the  field  of  transportation  only,  market- 
ing, and  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics. 

Procedure:  At  the  time  of  declaring  the  field  of  concentration  near  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year,  the  student  must  make  a  petition  (on  a  form  obtained  in  the  office  of 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration)  which  will  include  a  statement 
of  ( 1 )  the  objective  which  prompts  selection  of  this  field,  ( 2 )  applicable  courses  already 
completed,  and  ( 3 )  technical  electives  to  complete  the  program.  This  petition  requires 
the  approval  of  the  faculty  adviser  in  charge  of  industrial  administration  and  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  before  the  student's  first  registration  upon  entering  this  field. 

INSURANCE 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.  Major  area.  Economics.  For 
students  preparing  for  a  career  in  the  insurance  business. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  curriculum:  Econ.  260,  262,  342. 

1.  For  students  interested  in  life  insurance: 
Required:  Econ.  259,  363;  Bus.  Law  302. 

Electives:  Six  hours  must  be  taken  from  the  following:  Econ.  258,  263,  288,  366,  380; 
Sociol.  100;  Pol.  Sci.  150;  Law  338;  Mktg.  271,  372,  373;  Math.  171,  371;  Bus.  Law  202. 

2.  For  students   interested   in   property  casualty   insurance: 
Required:  Econ.  263,  366,  367. 

Electives:  Six  hours  must  be  taken  from  the  following:  Econ.  258,  288,  363,  380; 
Bus.  Law  202,  301;  Mgmt.  245;  Mktg.  271,  372,  373;  M.E.  357;  Math.  171;  Pol.  Sci. 
150;  Law  338. 

LABOR  ECONOMICS 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.  Major  area,  Economics.  For 
those  desiring  to  make  a  career  in  some  phase  of  labor-management  relations,  in  govern- 
ment service,  industry,  or  the  academic  professions. 

Required:  Econ.  240,  246,  248,  342,  344. 

Electives:  Nine  hours  must  be  taken  from  the  following:  Econ.  210,  288,  343,  346, 
375,  380;  Psych.  145,  357;  Sociol.  318;  Mgmt.  362;  Pol.  Sci.  391. 

MANAGEMENT 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Management.  Major  area.  Management. 
For  those  who  desire  a  broad  undergraduate  preparation  in  management. 
I         Required:   Mgmt.  301,  at  least  nine  hours  in  management  courses  in  addition  to 
[Mgmt.  101  and  301;  Bus.  Law  202;  Econ.  248;  Rhet.  272. 

Suggested  Electives:  Accy.  108,  324,  362;  Econ.  210,  214,  218,  228,  240,  259,  260, 
271,  300,  301,  306,  342,  344,  384,  386;  any  management  courses  not  included  in  those  re- 
quired in  the  curriculum;  Mktg.  211,  271',  281,  321,  345;  Sec.  Tr.  241.' 

MARKETING 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Marketing.  Major  area.  Marketing.  For 
:hose  planning  to  engage  in  any  of  the  phases  of  marketing. 

General  Marketing.  For  students  desiring  broad  general  training  in  marketing.  A 
liiinimum  of  twenty-one  hours,  including  all  the  required  courses,  must  be  selected 
from: 


Credit  earned  in  this  course  fulfills  part  of  the  sixty  credit  hour  requirement  of  commerce  courses. 
(See  Requirements  for  Graduation,  Item  2,  page  76.) 
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Required:  Mktg.  211,  271,  281,  305. 

Electives:  Mktg.  212,  282,  288,  315,  321,  323,  325,  331,  332,  333,  334,  345,  349,  372, 
373,  382,  383,  384,  385,  386,  387;  Acey.  108;  Bus.  Law  202;  Econ.  260,  262,  263,  271. 
272,  287,  288,  300,  371,  378,  379,  384;  Mgmt.  204,  245,  311,  312;  Rhet.  272. 

For  student.s  de.siring  specialized  training  in  advertising,  agricultural  marketing, 
foreign  marketing,  marketing  research,  retailing,  sales  and  advertising  management,  sell- 
ing, trade  and  commercial  association  management,  or  transportation  and  traffic  manage- 
ment. A  minimum  ol  twenty-one  hours  must  be  selected  from  one  of  the  following  sub- 
fields,  including  all  the  required  cour.ses  in  the  selected  sub-field: 
Advertising' 

Required:   Mktg.  271,  281,  382,  383,  384. 

Electives:    Mktg.  211,  288,  305,  321,  323,  386,  387;  Journ.  204. 
Agricultural  Marketing 

Required:   Mktg.  271,  281,  331,  332,  333,  373. 

Electives:    Mktg.  211,  282,  305,  321,  334,  345,  387;  Econ.  224;  Mgmt.  245,  311. 
Foreign  Marketing 

Required:   Mktg.  271,  281,  305;  Econ.  224,  226. 
Electives:    Mktg.  321,  345,  349,  372,  373;  Econ.  228,  238,  260,  328,  384;  foreign! 
languages. 
Marketing  Research 

Required:   Mktg.  271,  281,  321,  323,  373;  Econ.  271. 
Electives:    Mktg.  211,  305,  315,  325,  345,  ;373,  387;  Accy.  108,  366;  Econ.  301,  371, 
373,  374,  379;  Mgmt.  245;  Rhet.  272. 
Retailing 

Required:   Mktg.  211,  212,  271,  315,  345. 

Electives:    Mktg.  281,  282,  305,  321,  372,  384,  387;  Accy.  108,  Art  111,  112,  115, 

185,  186;  Bus.  Law  202;  Econ.  248,  260,  263,  378;  Home  Econ.  120,( 

125,  130,  161,  162,  180,  182,  185,  190,  262,  271,  380,  395;  Mgmt.  204, 

245. 

Sales  and  Advertising  Management 

Required:   Mktg.  271,  281,  282,  373,  387. 
Electives:    Mktg.  211,  212,  288,  305,  321,  323,  325,  345,  372,  383,  384,  385,  386;( 
Econ.  248,  378;  Journ.  204. 
Selling 

Required:   Mktg.  271,  281,  345,  372,  373. 

Electives:    Mktg.  211,  212,  282,  288,  305,  315,  321,  349,  384,  387;   Econ.  248;{ 

Mgmt.  204.   Electives  suggested  for  those  interested  in  insurance:   Busj 

Law  202,  302;  Econ.  260,  262,  263,  363,  366. 

Trade   and   Commercial  Association   Management 

Required:   Mktg.  211,  321,  345,  349;  Econ.  214. 

Electives:    Mktg.  212,  271,  281,  305,  323,  384;  Econ.  216,  248,  260,  280,  288,  384; 

lourn.   218,  309;   L.A.  271,  272;   Mgmt.  245;  Pol.  Sci.   110,  305,  361/ 

362;  Rhet.  272. 

Transportation  and  Traffic  Management 

Required:    Mktg.  271,  305,  321;  Econ.  287,  384,  386. 

Electives:    Mktg.  281,  282,  373,  387;  Bus.  Law  202;  Econ.  240,  248,  385;  Eng.  140; 
Mgmt.  204,  252. 

t 

PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Management.  For  tho.se  who  wish  to  study 
the  problems  which  arise  out  of  the  relationships  between  employer  and  employee,  oi 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  affiliation  with  personnel  departments  in  industryj 
commerce,  or  public  or  private  in.stitutions. 

Group  I.  The  following  twelve  hours  are  reciuired:  Psych.  100,  145;  Econ.  240J 
248. 

Croup  II.  Nine  hours  nmst  be  .selected  from  the  following:  Econ.  246,  344;  Mgmt 
311,  362;  Sociol.  318;  Psych.  290;  Pol.  Sci.  365. 


'  .\   similar  proKrain   is  offered    in   (lie  School   of  .TouiiiHli.^in  and   Coniinuniialion.s   for   joiu-nalisin  stu- 
dents majoring  in  adverti.siiif,'. 
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Group  III.  Twelve  hours  must  be  selected  from  any  one  of  the  three  groups  listed 

below : 

Industrial:  Econ.  260;  Mgmt.  205,  221,  245,  301,  312;  M.E.  233,  357;  Psych.  338,  383. 
The  following  may  be  elected  under  this  requirement  provided  they  have  not 
been  elected  in  Group  II  above:  Mgmt.  362;  Sociol.  318;  Psych.  290. 

Merchandising:  Econ.  288;  Mgmt.  245,  312;  Mktg.  211,  212,  271,  315,  373;  Psych.  338, 
383.  The  following  may  be  elected  imdcr  this  requirement  provided  they  have 
not  been  elected  in  Group  II  above:  Mgmt.  362;  Sociol.  318;  Psych.  290. 

Public  Administration:  Pol.  Sci.  150,  356,  361,  362,  363;  Econ.  214,  288,  344;  Psych. 
338,  383;  Mgmt.  245.  The  following  may  be  elected  under  this  requirement  provided 
they  have  not  been  elected  in  Group  II  above:  Mgmt.  311;  Sociol.  318;  Psych.  290. 

SECRETARIAL  TRAINING 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Secretarial  Training.  Major  area.  Secre- 
tarial Training.  For  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  secretarial  work  requiring  a  high 
degree  of  technical  skill  and  broad  business  education. 

Required:  Sec.  Tr.  101,  102,  103,  111,  112,  113,  222,  233,  and  241  (previous  train- 
ing in  typewriting  and  shorthand  will  determine  course  level  at  which  student  begins); 
Econ.  248;  Mgmt.  245,  246;  Rhet.  272. 

STATISTICAL  ECONOMICS 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics.  Major  area.  Economics.  For 
,  those   who   are   preparing   to  do  quantitative   research  in   the   fields  of  economics   and 
I  j  business. 

General  Course 

Required:  Econ.  271,  371,  374,  377. 
Technical  Requirements:  Math.  132,  142,  363. 

Electives:  Nine  hours  from  the  following:  Econ.  336,  372,  373  (Econ.  372  and 
373  may  be  substituted  for  Econ.  271  on  the  required  list),  375,  376,  379; 
Accy.  108,  308,  324,  341,  362,  371;  Mktg.  305;  Math.  343,  364,  366,  369, 
373. 
Specialization  Groups.   Students  wishing  to  prepare  especially  for  research   in  one 
of  the  following  specialization  groups  may  substitute  from  three  to  twelve  hours  from 
one  of  the  following  specialization  groups  for  the  equivalent  number  of  hours  in  the 
electives  under  the  General  Course  above,  and  Math.  363  in  the  technical  requirements 
above. 
Labor  Combination 

Required:   Econ.  240,  343,  376. 

Electives:    Econ.  210,  246,  248,  346,  375;  Sociol.  318;  Psych.  145;  Mgmt.  205. 
Personnel  Combination 

Required:   Psych.  290;  Econ.  240,  248. 

Electives:    Psych.   145;  Econ.  376;  Sociol.  318;  Mgmt.  205,  221,  312. 
Marketing  Combination 

Required:    Mktg.  305,  321. 

Electives:    Mktg.  271,  281,  323,  383,  385,  386,  387;  Econ.  372,  375,  379. 
Finance  Combination 

Required:   Econ.  214,  259. 

Electives:    Econ.  228,  260,  335,  375;  Accy.   108,  308,  324,  362;  Math.  371,  ;^72; 
Mktg.  345. 
Management  Combination 

Required:    Courses  to  be  announced. 

Electives:    Math.  368;  M.E.  233;  Mgmt.  20.5,  221,  301,  311. 
Income  and  Consumption  Combination 
Required:   Econ.  375,  379. 
Electives:    Econ.  372,  377;  Anthrop.  107. 
Other  conibinations  may  be  approved  by  an  adviser  to  adapt  the  program  of  study  to 
training  requirements  in  individual  cases. 
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NAVAL    R.O.T.C. 


StiKlciils  who  arc  acxrptctl  by  (lie  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  as  candi- 
dates lor  Naval  or  Marine  commissions  may  take  the  courses  required  to  obtain  such 
commissions  at  the  same  time  they  are  following  a  regular  curriculum  in  the  College 
of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration.  To  help  the  student  fulfill  the  requirements 
for  both  a  bachelor's  degree  and  a  commission  in  eight  semesters,  the  College  of  Com-i 
merce  accepts  certain  Naval  Science  courses  as  fulfilling  part  of  the  commerce  curricu-i 
lum.  For  details  write  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administra-i 
tion,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

Curriculum  Preparatory  to  Teaching  Commercial  Subjects 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commercial  Teaching 

A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit,  counting  the  first  two  years  in  military  and' 
physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation.  A  minimum  of  forty-five  credit  houisc 
in  courses  in  accountancy,  business  law,  economics,  management,  marketing,  and  secre- 
tarial training  is  required  for  graduation  in  this  field  of  concentration. 

Applications  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  who  are 
on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in 
student  teaching  must  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  February  of 
that  semester.  Students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior 
to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  are  allowed  to  apply  during  the 
first  three  weeks  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office 
of  Student  Teaching,  208  Gregory  Hall. 

FIRST  YEAR          FIRST  SEMESTER           16  TO  18  HOURS  SECOND  SEMESTER                                    17  OR  18  HOUISI 

D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal    Communication' 4        D.G.S.    112 — Verbal    Communication' 4 

D.G.S.     131 — Biological     Science,'    or    Bof.  D.G.S.     132 — Biological    Science,    or    Zool. 

100 — General    Botany    4  104 — Zoology-Botany   Sequence" 4 

Econ.   136 — Economic  History  of  the  United  Econ.   136 — Economic  History  of  the  United 

States,  or  Econ.   138 — Introduction  to  the  States,  or  Econ.  138 — Introduction  to  the 

Economic    History    of   Modern    Europe,   or  Economic    History   of   Modern    Europe,   or 

D.G.S.    121 — History   of    Civilization  ..  3  or  4  D.G.S.    122 — History   of    Civilization  ..  3  or  4 

Math.    Ill    or   112 — Algebra,  or  Accy.  Ed.    101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching   Pro- 

1  2  1  — Business  Computations 3  or  5  fession     2 

Physical    Education    1        Hygiene   101 — Health  Lectures 2 

Military     (men)      1         Physical    Education     1 

Military     (men)      1 

SECOND  YEAR  18  HOURS  18  HOURSI 

Accy.    101 — Principles   of  Accounting 3  Accy.    105 — Accounting    Procedure 3 

Econ.   102 — Principles  of  Economics 3  Econ.    103 — Principles  of   Economics 3 

Geog.    105 — Introductory    Economic    Geog-  Hist.    152 — History    of    the    United    States, 

raphy    3  1865-1952    3 

Sec.  Tr.   101 — Beginning  Typewriting 2  Sec.  Tr.    102 — Intermediate  Typev/riting  .  .  .  2 

Socio!.     100 — Principles     of     Sociology,     or  Sec.   Tr.    Ill — Beginning   Shorthand' 3 

Sociol.   104 — Community  and  Society,  or  Physical    Education     1 

D.G.S.    15  1 — Social  Science 3  or  4  Military     (men )      1 

Physical    Education     1  Electives    2 

Military     (men)      1 

Electives 1  or  2 


iRhet.  101.  102,  and  Speech  101  may  be  taken  instead  of  D.G.S.  Ill  and  112. 

'Recommended   for  teachers.   In   certain   instances,   substitutions  may  be   chosen   from   the   following 

list  of  sciences:  astronomy,  bacterioloRv,  botany,  chemistry,  entoinolog)',  geology,  mathematics,  physioi, 

l)hysical  science   (D.G.S.  141-142),  physiology,  and  zoology. 

'  Students  not  electing  shorthand  sequence  will  have  these  hours  as  electives. 
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THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Accy.  106 — Elementary  Cost  Accounting,  or 

Accy.    108 — Intermediate  Accounting...  3 

Mi<tg.  101 — Principles  of  Marketing 3 

Psych.   100 — Infro'ducfion  to  Psychology.  .  .  4 

Sec.  Tr.    103 — Advanced  Typewriting 2 

Sec.  Tr.    112 — Intermediate  Shorthand....  3 

Elecfives' 2 


FOURTH  YEAR  IS  HOURS 

American   or  English   Literature,  or  Humani- 
ties   211 — Growth    of   American    Culture, 
or  Phil.   104 — Philosophy  of   Democracy, 
or  Phil.  105 — Moral  Ideas  and  Practice  2  to  4 
Bus.   Law  261 — Summary  of   Business   Law.       3 

Pol.  Sci.   150 — American  Government 3 

Electives^     5  to  7 


15  OR  16  HOURS 

Ed.  201 — Foundations  of  American  Educa- 
tion           2 

Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary  Education       2 
Mktg.    271 — Salesmanship,    or    Mktg.    281 

— Introduction    to   Advertising 2  or  3 

Rhet.    151 — Business   Letter  Writing 3 

Sec.  Tr.  233 — Executive  Secretarial  Prac- 
tice," or  Sec.  Tr.  113 — Advanced  Short- 
hand," or  Mktg.  211 — Principles  of  Re- 
tailing, or  Accy.  108 — Intermediate  Ac- 
counting           3 

Electives' 3 

13  HOURS 

Ed.  21 1 — Educational  Psychology 3 

Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Sec- 
ondary School   5 

Ed.  242 — Educational  Practice  in  Secondary 
Education     5 


For  the   Degree  of   Master  of  Science   in   Commercial   Teaching 
FIFTH   YEAR 

A  flexible  graduate  program  for  business  teachers  is  available.  Majors  and  minors 
may  be  taken  either  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  or  in  the 
College  of  Education.  For  information  regarding  these  programs,  write  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  llniversity  Committee  on  the  PreparaticMi  of  Secondary  School  Teachers  ol  Com- 
merce, College'  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  Ihbana,  Illinois. 


Teacher  Education  Minors  in  Commerce 


Shorthand  and  Typewriting'' 

HOURS 

Sec.   Tr.    101,    1  02,    1  03 — Typewriting 6 

Sec.  Tr.    Ill,    11  2 — Shorthand' 6 

Rhet.    151 — Business  Letter  Writing 3 

Mgmt.    246 — Office    Equipment 3 

Total 18 


1' Sugge.sted  elertives  are:  Eoon.  250,  2ri4;  Mgmt.  101,  24r>,  246;  Mktg.  212,  281,  372;  Psych,  1.''.0, 
25.').  Elective.s  .sliall  be  rhosen  witli  tlip  consent  of  tlie  adviser.  Students  preparing  to  be  supervisors 
vnd/or  coordinators  of  cooiJ^rative  programs  will  be  required  to  take  a  miuiiuum  of  eight  semester 
lours  of  professional  preparation  to  include  Ed.  381,  Principles  of  Vocational  Education,  '.\  hours; 
Gd.  355,  The  Cooperative  Program  in  Business  Education,  3  hours;  Ed.  (new).  Problems  of  Co- 
Jrdinaling   Business   Education   Programs.    2  hours. 

j'  Students  not  electing  shorthand  sequence  will  have  these  hours  as  elertives. 

!'  Students  with  previous  instruction  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  must  confer  with  advisers  in  com- 
knercial  teaching  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  B\isiness  Administration,  Room  2,  David  Kinley  Hall. 
In   addition   to  Sec.   Tr.    Ill   anil    112,    113   and   233   are  strongly  recommended. 
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Bookkeeping 

Accy.    101    or    102 — Principles   of   Accounting 3  or  2 

Accy.     105 — Accounting     Procedure 3 

Accy.    1  06 — Elementary   Cost   Accounting 3 

Accy.     108 — Intermediate    Accounting 3 

Electives     (Accy.    121 — Business    Computations;    Accy.    308 — Advanced    Accounting;    Bus.    Low 
201-202 — General   Principles  of   Business   Law;  Mkfg.   101 — Principles  of  Morketing)  .  .  .  4  or  5 

Minimum  Total    16 

General  Commerce 

Accy.     121 — Business     Computations 3 

Accy.    201 — Fundamentals    of    Accounting 3 

Bus.   Low  261 — Summary  of   Business  Law 3 

Econ.    108 — Elements  of    Economics 3 

Mgmf.   101 — Industrial  Organization  and  Management 3 

Mktg.     101 — Principles    of    Marketing 3 

Total 18 


I 


I 
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College  of  Education 


The  College  of  Education  prepares  students  for  careers  in  teaching, 
jpecial  educational  services,  and  administration.  Courses  and  curricula 
offered  at  the  undergraduate  level  lead  to  teacher  certification.  The  courses 
i^f  study  are  supplemented  by  supervised  practice  in  teaching  in  school  sys- 
i:ems  cooperating  with  the  college. 
I      Candidates  for  baccalaureate  degrees  in  the  College  of  Education  take 

i certain  required  courses  and  elect  other  courses  in  this  college.  They  prepare 
themselves  further  for  their  chosen  teaching  fields  by  concentrating  in  re- 
itricted  groups  of  subjects  in  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University. 
ij[For  those  who  wish  to  concentrate  in  the  fields  of  elementary  education, 
ome  economics  education,  education  of  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  children, 
ucation  of  mentally  handicapped  children,  or  industrial  education,  special - 
;ed  curricula  are  provided  in  this  college,  each  leading  to  the  degree  of 
achelor  of  Science.  In  the  fields  of  other  teaching  subjects,  sequences  of 
lourses  comparable  to  these  curricula  are  arranged  for  individual  students 
y  advisers. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Tlie  curricula  in  the  education  of  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  children,  education  of 
lentally  handicapped  children,  elementary  education,  and  industrial  education  begin 
/ith  the  first  year.  Junior  standing  and  an  average  of  3.5  are  required  for  admission  to 
II  other  curricula.  The  two  years  of  study  required  for  admission  may  be  completed  in 
ny  college  approved  by  the  University.  Juniors  entering  from  the  College  of  Liberal 
irts  and  Sciences  should  have  completed  the  prescribed  subjects  and  group  requirements 
f  the  general  curriculum  or  the  first  tvi'o  years  of  work  in  the  Division  of  General  Studies. 
L  junior  entering  from  any  other  college  of  the  University  should  have  completed  the 
rst  two  years  of  a  regular  curriculum,  and  anyone  transferring  from  another  institution 
nust  have  acceptable  credit  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  in  that  institution. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Education  who  are  preparing  for  graduate  work  should 
rrange  their  undergraduate  programs  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Graduate  College.  Special  programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Education, 
idvanced  Certificate  in  Education,  and  Doctor  of  Education  are  described  in  the  catalog 
'f  the  Graduate  College. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

j  Each  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  College  of  Education,  must  meet 
lie  general  University  requirements  with  reference  to  registration,  residence,  fees,  hy- 
iene,  military  training,  physical  education,  and  rhetoric.  Students  who  are  preparing  for 
lementary  education,  home  economics  education,  education  of  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing 
hildren,  education  of  mentally  handicapped  children,  or  industrial  education  must  meet 
le  specific  requirements  of  their  curriculum  with  a  satisfactory  scholastic  average.  Stu- 
ents  who  are  preparing  for  other  teaching  fields  must  secure  credit,  with  a  satisfactory 
^holastic  average,  in  approved  courses  totaling  at  least  120  semester  hours,  including  the 
redit  accepted  for  admission  to  this  college,  but  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  re- 
uired  work  in  military  and  physical  education. 
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HONORS    AT   GRADUATION 

To  bo  rligilil(>  for  graduation  witli  honors,  a  student  must  have  earned  in  residenc 
the  final  64  semester  hours  of  credit.  A  student  who  achieves  a  specific  scholastic  averaf 
in  all  work  presented  for  graduation  and  in  all  courses  in  education  may  be  recon 
mended  for  honors  as  follows:  a  scholastic  average  of  not  less  than  4.25,  graduation  wil 
Honors;  a  scholastic  average  of  not  less  than  4.5,  graduation  with  High  Honors;  a  schola! 
tic  average  of  not  less  than  4.75,  graduation  with  Highest  Honors. 

PRESCRIBED  SUBJECTS 

Twenty  hours  in  education,  including  the  following  courses:  Foundations  of  AmC| 
ican  Education,  2  hours;  Educational  Psychology,  3  hours;  Technic  of  Teaching  in  tJ 
Secondary  School,  3  hours;  a  teachers'  course  in  the  subject  of  specialization,  2  hoiu 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  2  hours;  and  Educational  Practice,  5  hours.  (A  3 
average  is  prerequisite  to  Educational  Practice.) 

SUBJECTS   OF    SPECIALIZATION 

Students  who  are  preparing  for  elementary  education,  home  economics  educatioj 
education  of  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  children,  education  of  mentally  handicapped  ch 
dren,  or  industrial  education  follow  the  special  curriculum  in  their  field. 

Students  who  are  preparing  for  other  teaching  fields  must  specialize  in  two  or  thr 
subjects  selected  from  the  following  list.  A  student  who  elects  to  specialize  in  two  su  1 
jccts  must  complete  at  least  thirty-two  hours  of  approved  courses  in  his  first  subject  i 
specialization  and  at  least  sixteen  hours  of  approved  courses  in  his  second  subje  I 
of  specialization.  A  student  who  elects  to  specialize  in  three  subjects  must  complete  f 
least  twenty  hours  of  approved  courses  in  his  first  subject  of  specialization,  and  at  le? 
sixteen  hours  of  approved  courses  in  his  second  and  third  subjects  of  specialization, 
computing  the  hours  in  the  subjects  of  specialization,  courses  taken  in  other  coUeg 
prior  to  admission  may  be  counted. 


Art 

Biology  (a  well-balanced  program  selected 
from  zoology,  physiology,  entomology, 
botany,  bacteriology.  For  a  first  subject 
of  specialization,  25  to  32  hours  are  re- 
quired; and  for  a  second  subject  of 
specialization,  18  to  22  hours  are  re- 
quired ) 

Chemistry 

Civics  (includes  political  science  and  soci- 
ology with  a  minimimi  of  8  hours  in 
either  subject) 

Commercial  Subjects  ( includes  account- 
ancy, business  law,  business  letter  writ- 
ing, management,  marketing) 

Economics 

English  ( includes  courses  in  English  litera- 
ture, American  hterature,  and  rhetoric) 

French 

General  Science  (from  32  to  35  hours  of 
beginning  sciences  for  a  first  subject 
of  specialization;  from  20  to  25  hours 
for  a  second  subject;  the  total  should 
include  at  least  one  year  of  work  in  the 
physical  sciences  and  one  year  in  the 
biological  sciences) 


Geography   ( includes  geology ) 

German 

History 

Home  Economics 

Industrial    Education    (includes    industri| 
arts) 

Journalism  (as  a  second  or  third  subject 
specialization ) 

Latin 

Library  Science 

Mathematics 

Music 

Physical  Education  for  Men 

Physical   Education  for  Women 

Physics  ( includes  courses  in  theoretical  a 
applied  mechanics) 

Physiology  (includes  Hygiene  110) 

Spanish 


fc 


Speech  (a  mininuun  of  16  hours  in  spee<l<! 
the  remainder  may  be  English  literati  ' 
and   American   literature)  ^ 
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Note:  All  students  are  urged  to  confer  with  a  placement  consultant  in  the  Office  of 
cacher  Placement  concerning  the  combinations  of  subjects  most  frequently  requested 
y  the  high  schools  of  the  state  and  the  standard  preparation  usually  demanded. 


I        ELECTIVES 

The  remainder  of  the  curriculum  may  be  elected,  with  approval  of  the  student's 
dviser,  from  courses  offered  by  other  colleges  and  schools  in  the  University. 


urriculum  Preparatory  to  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School 

I  For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Elementary  Education 

j  This  four-year  curriculum  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  teaching  in  the 
lementary  and  kindergarten-primary  grades  of  Illinois  schools.  A  minimum  of  124  se- 
lester  hours,  exclusive  of  required  physical  education  and  military  training,  are  necessary 
i)r  graduation  imdcr  this  curriculum. 

1  For  admission  to  the  curriculum,  freshmen  must  meet  the  general  entrance  require- 
lents  for  admission  to  the  University.  In  general,  admission  of  transfer  students,  either 
om  other  institutions  or  from  other  colleges  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  is  limited  to 
udcMits  having  a  grade-point  average  of  3.5  or  higher,  in  tenns  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
DJs  grading  system.  Admission  of  transfer  students  whose  scholastic  average  is  below 
.5  is  considered  on  petition  in  individual  cases.  Petitions  for  admission  are  considered  by 
committee  which  makes  recommendations  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 
Applications  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  who  are 
n  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  student 
■aching  must  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  February  of  that 
Miiester.  Students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the 
ear  they  expect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  are  allowed  to  apply  during  the  first 
iree  weeks  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of 
tudent  Teaching,  208  Gregory  Hall. 

UMMARY 

HOURS 
inguage  Arfs 

Rhet.  101,   102,  and  Speech   101    (or  141),  or  D.G.S.  1  1  1   and   112 8  to  9 

Engl.   101,   102,  and    103,  or  Engl.   1  13  and   1  14,  or  Engl.   121   and   122 6  to  8 

Lib.   Sci.    303 3 

Elective  in  Language  Arts  Area 0  to  3 

II  Total    Required    20 

afurai  Science 
Biological  Science    (fen  hours  required)  : 
il        Bot.    100    and    Zool.    104,    or    D.G.S.    131    and    132,   or    Entom.    103    and    Bot.    100,    or 

1|  Entom.    1 03   and   Zool.    1 04 8 

Hygiene    101     2 

Physical  Science   (eight  hours  required)  :  • 

D.G.S.   141    and   142,  or  an  approved  sequence  of  eight  hours  from  astronomy,  geology, 
ll  physical  geography,  chemistry,  and  physics 8 

Total    Required    18 

iychology    1 00    4 

>cial  Science 

D.G.S.   151    and    152,  or  Hist.   1  1  1   and  1  1  2,  or  Phil.   103  and   104,  or  Sociol.   104  and   105  8 

Geog.    1 04    3 

Hist.    152 3 

Pol.   Sci.    150 y.  3 

Elective  from  Social  Science  Area 3 

Total    Required    20 
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Mafhemafics   202    

Health  and  Physical  Education 

Required    Physical    Education 

P.E.W.  220 

Total    Required    

Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

Art  115,   170,   171,   173,   175,  or   177 2  c 

Art   203    

Ed.   337    

Music  2  1  2  and  2  1  3 

Total  Required 1  3  or 

Professional  Courses  in  Education    (101,  201,  230,  231,  232,  233,  236,  237,  and  336)  .... 

Electives    (exclusive  of  above  area  electives) 1  7  or 

Persons   preparing  for  the   kindergarten-primary  certificate  will  be  required  to  take  the  follow- 
ing six  hours  in  addition  to  the  above: 

Ed.    234    

Ed.    235   or   S.W.    316 

Curriculum  in  Art  Education  I 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Art  Education    (see  page   135) 

Curriculum  in  Home  Economics  Education 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  Education 

This  four-\car  curriculum,  totaling  120  semester  hours,  is  designed  to  meet  the 
(juirements  tor  certification  of  teachers  of  home  economics  by  the  State  Supcrintet 
of  I'ubHc  Instruction.  The  first  two  years  of  work  in  this  curricuhun  may  be  taken  ii 
College  of  Agriculture  (see  page  64),  or  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  (| 
page  166),  or  in  any  other  college  approved  by  the  University.  The  third  and  io\\ 
>'ears  may  be  taken  in  the  College  of  Education  by  stvidents  who  meet  requirement^ 
admission  to  this  college. 


SUMMARY 

Those  who  wish  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Ed« 
tion  should  see  the  curriculum  in  vocational  home  economics  education  on  page  67. 

Art   185,   186 

Bacf.    1 04'    

,    Chem.   101    or   102,   132       6 

Econ.    108     

Education: 

Vocational:  Ed.   101,  201,  211,  240,  241,  242;  Home  Econ.  277 

Non-vocational:  Ed.   101,  201,  211,  240,  241,  242;  Home  Econ.  277 

Hist.    152    

Home  Economics: 

Vocational:  Home  Econ.    130,   131,   161,   162,   170,   180,   182,    185,    186,  201,   202,   210, 
220,  228,  232,  272,  273,  286 5 

Non-vocational:  Home  Econ.   130,  131,   161   or  162,   170,   180,   185,  201,  232,  272,  and  a 

minimum   of  seven   hours  from    186,  202,  220,  273,  286,  305 32  tt  1 

Hygiene    101     2 

Physical    Education     (four    semesters) 0 

Physiol.    103'    * 


'  Each  student  must  take  at  least  eight  huurs  in  physiology  and  bacteriology. 
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ol.   Sci.    1  50 3 

sych.   1 03    4 

het.   101,  102,  and  Speech   101,  or  D.G.S.   Ill   and   112 8  or  9 

ociol.    1 00    3 

Total    Required    for    Graduation 120 


urriculum  in  Industrial  Education 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Education 

A  minimum  of  127  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  work  in 
hysical  education  and  mihtary,  is  required  for  graduation. 

Apphcations  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  who  are 
a  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  stu- 
ent  teaching  must  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  February  of  that 
jmester.  Students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the 
sar  they  expect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  are  allowed  to  apply  during  the  first  three 
■eeks  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
eaching,  208  Gregory'  Hall. 


RST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  TO  18  HOURS 

t   137 — Design   Analysis 2 

.E.D.   101 — Elements  of  Drawing 4 

/giene  104 — Personal  and  Community 

Hygiene     2 

id.  Ed.  181 — Industrial  Arts 4 

!ief.    101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition,    or 
I  D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal   Communication  ..  3  or  4 

'lysical    Education    1 

ilitary   (men)    1 


COND  YEAR  17  OR    18   HOURS 

G.S.    131 — Biological   Science 4 

G.S.  141 — Physical  Science 4 

d.  Ed.   282 — Advanced  Course  in  Wood- 
work     4 

ych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology.  .  .  4 

lysical    Education    1 

iilitary   (men)    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER                                   16  TO  19  HOURS 
Ed.   101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching  Pro- 
fession       2 

ind.    Ed.    183 — General   Metal   Work 4 

Math.    112 — College    Algebra,    and    Math. 
114 — Plane  Trigonometry,  or  Math.  117 

— Combined  Freshman  Mathematics.  ...  5 
Rhet.     102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition,    or 

D.G.S.    112 — Verbal    Communication  ..  3  or  4 
Speech    101 — Principles  of  Effective  Speak- 
ing'    3 

Physical    Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

16  OR  17  HOURS 

D.G.S.  142 — Physical  Science 4 

Hist.     152 — History    of    the    United    States, 

1865-1952    3 

Ind.  Ed.    (new) — Graphic  Arts 3 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government 3 

Physical    Education    1 

Military   (men)    1 

Electives    2 


IRD  YEAR                                                            17  HO 
ch.  141 — Materials  and  Methods  of  Con- 
struction      

G.S.    121 — History    of    Civilization,    or 
D.G.S.  161 — Literature  and  Fine  Arts.  .  . 

on.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 

i.  Ed.  284 — Advanced  Metal  Work.  .  .  . 
actives    


18  HOURS 


D.G.S.    122 — History    of    Civilization,    or 


2  D.G.S.  162 — Literature  and  Fine  Arts.  .  .  4 
Econ.  240 — Labor  Problems 3 

4        Ed.   201 — Foundations  of  American   Educa- 

3  tion 2 

4  Ind.    Ed.    285 — General    Electricity 3 

4       Shop  Electives 4 

Electives    2 


tudents  who  take  D.G.S.  Ill  and  112  are  not  required  to  take  Speech  101. 
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FOURTH  YEAR                                                         17  HOURS  14  HOL 

Ed.    38) — Principles    of    Vocational    EcJuca-  Ed.  21  1 — Educational  Psychology 

tion 3  Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secon- 

Ind.   Ed.    (new) — General  Shop 3  dary  School 

Shop  Elecfives 7  Ed.  242 — Educational  Practice  in  Secondary 

Electives     4  Education     

Ed.   383 — Problems  of   Industrial   Education 


Curriculum  Preparatory  to  Teaching  Deaf 
anci  Hard-of-Hearing  Children 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 

A  student  who  wishes  to  enter  the  ciirricuhuii  for  tlie  education  of  the  deaf  and  t 
hard-of-hearing  must  ( 1 )  rank  in  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  his  high  school  graduati 
class  or,  if  a  transfer  student,  must  have  an  average  of  at  least  3.5;  and  (2)  possess  n( 
mal  hearing  acuity  and  nomial  formation  of  the  teeth  and  lips.  A  personal  interview  w 
a  staff  member  of  the  College  of  Education  is  required. 

A  minimum  of  124  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  nv 
tary  and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

Applications  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  \\'ho  i 
on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  si 
dent  teaching  must  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  February  of  tl 
semester.  Students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  t 
year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  are  allowed  to  apply  during  the  first  thi 
weeks  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Studt 
Teaching,  208  Gregory  Hall. 


FIRST  YEAR          FIRST  SEMESTER           15  TO  19  HOURS 
D.G.S.   131 — Biological  Science,  or  Physiol. 
110-111 — Elementary  Mammalian   Phys- 
iology'     4  or  5 

Rhet.     101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition,    or 

D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal    Communication  ..  3  or  4 
Speech    101 — Principles  of   Effective  Speak- 
ing"         3 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives 4  or  5 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  TO  20  H0> 

D.G.S.  132 — Biological  Science,  or  Physiol. 
106 — Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System 
and  the  Special  Senses 4  o 

Hygiene   101 — Health   Lectures 

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 
D.G.S.    1  1  2 — Verbal    Communication  ..3c 

Physical    Education     

Military    (men)     

Electives 7  c 


SECOND  YEAR 

D.G.S.    151 — Social  Science 

D.G.S.   1 

Pol.  Sci. 

Psych.   1 

Physical 

Military 


16  OR  17  HOURS 


61 — Literature  and  Fine  Arts.  .  . 

150 — American  Government.  .  . 
00 — Introduction  to  Psychology. 

Education     

(men)    


16  OR  17  HO 

D.G.S.   152 — Social  Science^ 

D.G.S.   162 — Literature  and  Fine  Arts 

Ed.   101 — The   Nature  of  the  Teaching   Pro- 
fession      

Hist.    152 — History  of  the  United   States, 
1865-1952    

Physical    Education     

Military    (men)     

Electives     


'  This  requirement  will  be  waived   for  stiuleiits  who  liiive  (•om])leted  general  zoolotry  or  an   acceptt 

equivalent. 

=  Student.s  wlio  take  U.G.S.  Ill  and  112  are  not  required  to  take  Speech   101. 

'  U.G.S.   LSI    and    l.'')2  will   be  waived  for  students  who  have  completed  Sociol.   100  and  one  ndditii 

three-hour  course  in  sociology. 
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-IIRD  YEAR  17  OR  18  HOURS 

rt  203 — Art  Education  Laboratory,  or  Arts 

and    Crafts    Electives' 2 

J.  236 — Child  Development  for  Elementary 

Teachers    3 

i.  317 — Exceptional  Children 3 

seech   301 — Introduction   to   Phonetics...       3 

seech  385 — Speech  Correction 4 

ectives'    2  or  3 


)URTH  YEAR                                            15  OR  16  HOURS 
i.  220 — Educational  Practice  in  the  Educa- 
tion of  Exceptional  Children 3 

I.   231 — Technic   of   Teaching    in   the    Ele- 
mentary School 3 

I.   232 — Educational    Practice    in    Elemen- 
tary   Education    2 

I.  319 — Special   Education  of  the  Deaf.  .       5 
ectives'    2  or  3 


17  HOURS 

Ed.  218 — Remedial  Reading  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School 3 

Ed.  230 — Principles  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion          2 

Ed.  237 — Child  Development  for  Elementary 
Teachers    3 

Speech   375 — Speech   Science 3 

Speech  395 — Audiometry  and  the  Use  of 
Hearing   Aids    3 

Electives' 3 

15  OR  16  HOURS 
Ed.  220 — Educational  Practice  in  the  Educa- 
tion of  Exceptional  Children 5 

Ed.   320 — Special   Education   of  the  Deaf.  .       5 
Ed.  324 — Mental  and  Educational  Measure- 
ment of  Exceptional  Children 3 

Electives"    2  or  3 


For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
|FTH  YEAR 

I  For  admission  to  the  curriculum  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Education 
'  the  Deaf,  one  of  the  following  prerequisites  is  necessary:  (1)  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
ementary  or  special  education  (other  than  the  education  of  the  deaf);  or  (2)  a 
ichelor's  degree  in  education  of  the  deaf  from  an  accredited  training  center  for  teachers 
the  deaf. 
Candidates  for  the  degree  must  earn  a  minimum  of  eight  units  as  follows: 

UNITS 
Required  of  all  students: 
Two  of  the  follov^ing: 

Ed.    301 — Philosophy   of    Education '/j 

Ed.  302 — History  of  American   Education 1/2 

Ed.    303 — Comparative    Education '/^ 

Ed.  304 — Social  Foundations  of  Education 1/2 

Ed.   31  1 — Psychology  of   Learning   for  Teachers Vi 

Ed.  3  1  2 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School 1/2 

Required  of  students  qualified  under  prerequisite  1  : 

Ed.    31  7 — Exceptional    Children 1/2 

Ed.   319 — Special    Education   of   the   Deaf 1  or  1  1/2 

Ed.  320 — Special  Education  of  the  Deaf 1  or  2 

Speech    301 — Introduction    to   Phonetics 1/2 

Speech  385 — Speech  Correction 1/2 

Speech   395 — Audiometry  and   the   Use  of   Hearing  Aids 1/2 

I     Required  of  students  registered  under  prerequisite  2: 

Ed.  418 — Problems  in  Communication  for  the  Deaf 1 

Ed.    449 — Independent    Study 1 

'     Electives  to  be  chosen  from  the  following: 

Ed.  38  1 — Principles  of  Vocational   Education } 

Ed.  412 — Advanced  Child   Development  for  Students  of  Education 1 

Ed.  425 — Educational   and   Vocational  Guidance 1 

Ed.  426 — Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Programs  of  the  School 1 

:"'fents  may   satisfy   this   requirement  by   taking   Ind.    E.i.    181,    or  bv   taking   four  hours   selected 
Art  1/0,   Home  Econ.   196,   or  the  equivalent. 

■  ves  should  bp  selected  with  consent  of  adviser.  A  maximum  of  fortv-four  hours  in  education 
'  lie  allowed  toward  graduation. 
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Ed.  430 — Elementary  School  Organization  and  Administration 

Ed.  438 — Supervision  of  the  Elementary  School 

Ed.  440 — Administration  and  Supervision  of  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

Ed.  456 — Curriculum   Problems  and  Trends  in   Specialized   Fields  of  Secondary  Education 

Ed.    460 — Educational    Administration 

Psych.   443 — Psychodiagnosis    I    

Psych.   461 — Advanced    Child    Psychology 

Speech  375 — Speech  Science 

Speech  388 — Speech  Correction 

Speech   488 — Diagnosis  of  Speech  Disorders 

Speech  489 — Seminar  in  Organic  Speech  Disorders 


Curriculum  Preparatory  to  Teaching  Mentally  Handicapped  Children 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in   the  Education  of  Mentally  Handicapped   Children 

A  student  who  wishes  to  enter  the  curriculum  for  the  education  of  the  menta 
handicapped  must  ( 1 )  rank  in  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  his  high  school  graduating  cl; 
or,  if  a  transfer  student,  must  have  an  average  of  at  least  3.5;  and  (2)  possess  nom 
hearing  acuity  and  normal  formation  of  the  teeth  and  the  lips.  A  personal  interview  w 
a  staff  member  of  the  College  of  Education  is  required. 

A  minimum  of  124  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  m 
tary  and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

Applications  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  who  ; 
on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  s 
dent  teaching  must  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  February  of  tl 
semester.  Students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  I 
year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  are  allowed  to  apply  during  the  first  thi 
weeks  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Stud« 
Teaching,  208  Gregory  Hall. 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


15  TO  18  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


1 5  TO  1 8  Hi 


Arts  and  Crafts' 4 

D.G.S.  131 — Biological  Science,  or  Physiol. 
1  10-1  1  1 — Elementary  Mammalian  Phys- 
iology"   4  or  5 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 
D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal   Communication  ..  3  or  4 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)    1 

Elecfives     3 


SECOND  YEAR 


16  OR  17  HOURS 


D.G.S.  151 — Social  Science 4 

D.G.S.    161 — Literature  and   Fine   Arts.  ...  4 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government 3 

Psych.   100 — Introduction  to  Psychology.  .  .  4 

Physical    Education     1 

Military   (men)    1 


D.G.S.   132 — Biological  Science,  or  Physiol 
106 — Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  i 
and  the  Special  Senses 4  e 

Hygiene   101 — Health   Lectures 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition,    or  i 
D.G.S.    112 — Verbal   Communication  ..  3  C 

Speech    101 — Principles  of  Effective  Speak- 
ing'   

Physical    Education    

Military   (men) 

Electives    

16  OR  17  HO 

D.G.S.  152 — Social  Science^ 

D.G.S.   162 — Literature  and  Fine  Arts 

Ed.    101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching  Pro- 
fession      

Hist.    152 — History  of  the  United  States, 
1865-1952    

Physical    Education     

Military    (men)    

Electives     


'  Students  may  satisfy  this  requirement  by  taking  Ind.  Ed.  181,  or  by  taking  four  hours  selected  i|] 

Art   170,    '20'i,   Home   Eeon.    196,   or  Uie  equivalent. 

'  This  requirement  will  be  waived  for  students  who  have  completed  general  zoology  or  an  accajl 

equivalent. 

'Students  who  take  D.G.S.  Ill  and   112  are  not  required  to  take  Speech  101. 

*  D.G.S.  151  and  152  will  be  waived  for  students  who  have  completed  Sociol.  100  and  one  additit^ 

three-hour  course  in  sociology. 
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THIRD  YEAR  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Ed.  236 — Child  Development  for  Elementary 

Teachers    3 

Ed.  317 — Exceptional  Children 3 

Ed.  324 — Mental  and  Educational  Measure- 
ment of  Exceptional  Children,  or  Psych. 
150 — Character  and  Personality,  or 
Psych.  283 — Psychology  of  Adjustment  3  or  4 
Speech  385 — Speech  Correction,'  or  Speech 
208 — Classroom      Problems      in      Speech 

Correction    3 

Electives     4 

FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Ed.  231 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School    3 

Ed.  232 — Educational  Practice  in  Elemen- 
tary  Education" 5 

Ed.  322 — Psychology  and  Education  of  the 
Mentally   Handicapped    3 

Electives'      5 


15  TO  17  HOURS 

Ed.  218 — Remedial  Reading  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School    3 

Ed.  230 — Principles  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, or  Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary 
Education     2 

Ed.  237 — Child  Development  for  Elementary 
Teachers    3 

Electives      7  to  9 


16  OR  17  HOURS 
Ed.    220 — Educational    Practice   in   the   Edu- 
cation of  Exceptional   Children 5 

Ed.   323 — Psychology  and   Education  of  the 

Mentally    Handicapped    3 

Electives^    8  or  9 


For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in   the   Education   of  Mentally   Handicapped   Children 

=IFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.    301 — Philosophy   of    Education Vz 

Ed.    302 — History   of   American    Education 1/2 

Ed.    303 — Comparative    Education '/j 

Ed.   304 — Social    Foundations   of   Education '/^ 

id.  3  1  1  — Psychology  of   Learning  for  Teachers 1/2 

lid.  312 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School y2 

id.    317 — Exceptional    Children 1/2 

:d.  322 — Psychology  and   Education  of  the  Mentally  Handicapped Vi 

;d.  323 — Psychology  and   Education  of  the  Mentally  Handicapped Vz 

Id.  426 — Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Programs  of  the  School 1 

lectives    3  Vi 

Total 8 

Electives  should  be  chosen  irom  the  following  ( under  special  circumstances,  other 
ourses  may  be  substituted  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser): 
Ed.  390 — Elements  of  Educational  Statistics 
Ed.  41  1 — Psychology  of  Adolescence  for  Teachers 
Ed.  412 — Advanced   Child   Development  for  Students  of  Education 
Ed.  417 — Administration  and  Supervision  of  Education  of  Exceptional  Children 
Ed.  433 — Curriculum   Problems  and  Trends  in  Special   Fields  of  Elementary  Education 
Psych.   338 — Abnormal   Psychology 
Psych.  406 — Quantitative  Methods 
Psych.    411 — Advanced    Physiological    Psychology 
Psych.   445 — Psychodiagnosis  and   Psychotherapy 
Psych.  461 — Advanced   Child    Psychology 
Psych.   467 — Personality  Theory 
Psych.  493-494 — Research   Seminar 
Speech  385 — Speech  Correction 
Speech  388 — Speech  Correction 


|Speech  301   is  a  prerequisite  or  can  be  taken  concurrently  with  Speech  385. 

Educational  practice  will  be  with  normal  elementary  children  and  with  mentally  retarded  elementary 
|nildren. 

'  'Electiyes  \yill   be  selected   with   tlie  con.sent  of  the  adviser.  A  maximum  of  forty  hours   in  education 
ful  be  allowed  toward  graduation. 
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Curriculum  in  Music  Education 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music  EcJucafion    (see  page  141) 

Curriculum  in  Physical  Education  for  Men 

For  the   Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Science  in   Physical   Education    (see  page   220) 

Curriculum  in  Physical  Education  for  Women 

For  the   Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Science   in   Physical  Education    (see  poge   222) 

Certification  of  Teachers 

The  University's  Office  ot  Teacher  Placement,  in  response  to  requests  from  scho( 
authorities,  recommends  qualified  graduates  of  the  Uriiversity  tor  positions  as  teacjiers  an 
t^vLrs  in  public  schools,  colleges,  and  technical  schools.  Applicants  should  consu 
the  head  of  teacher  placement  in  200  Gregory  fiall.  ,  ,•       .  •  i    ■    m 

Each  applicant  for  a  position  in  the  schools  of  Illinois,  on  coinpleting  iis  Nsork  m  tl. 
University,  should  have  a  transcript  of  his  record  sent  by  the  Office  of  the  Recwder  t 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  at  Springfield.  \Vhen  he  has  obtained 
position  he  should  apply  for  a  certificate  through  the  office  o  the  superintendent  . 
schools  in  the  county  in  which  he  is  to  teach.  The  requirements  now  in  effect  tor  tli 
kinds  of  certificates  most  frequently  needed  by  graduates  of  the  University  are  as  follow. 

A  limited  high  school  certificate,  valid  for  tour  years  for  teachmg  m  grades  seven  t 
twelve  of  the  common  schools,  may  be  issued  to  prospective  teachers  who  have  graduatel 
with  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college  or  who  present  certified  evideno, 
accompanied  by  faculty  recommendation,  of  having  completed  the  i^quirements  tielov 
This  certificate  is  renewable  in  periods  of  four  years  upon  successful  teaching  and  pn- 
fessional  growth  satisfactory  to  the  county  superintendent  ot  schools. 


HOU) 

I.     General    Education     

Uran     Fxorpssion 

6 


o 

(a)     Oral   and    Written    Expression 


(b)  Natural   Science 

(c)  Social  Science    (including  a  course  in  American  history  and/or  government)  ....       0 

(d)  Humanities  


(e)  Health    and    Physical    Education 

(f)  Additional   work   in   any   of   the  above   fields. 


II.     Education     (Professional)      2        3 

(a)  Adolescent    Growth    and    Development ^  °'  •' 

(b)  Principles    or     Philosophy    of     Education      (including    the    study    of    professional 

..  .     >  2  or  3 

ethics)     r 

(c)  Student  Teaching    (high  school   level) -^ 

(d)  Materials    and    Methods    in    the    Secondary    School,    or    Methods    of    Teaching    a 
Particular    Secondary    School    Subject •> 

(e)  American  Public  Education °^ 

(f )  Electives    in    Professional    Education 

III.  Electives     

IV.  One   Major   Area   of   Specialization 

V.     One   Minor   Area   of   Specialization 


Total 

Three  minors,  two  of  whieh  are  in  related  fields,  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  o 
minor  and  one  major.  ...  , 

A  life  high  school  certificate,  valid  ioi  leaching  and  supervising  in  grades  seven 
twelve  of  the  common  schools,  mav  be  granted  to  those  fulfilling  the  following  requii 
ments:    A  master's   degree  conferred   by   a   recognized  college  or  university,  credit  I 
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twenty-two  semester  hours  in  education,  and  four  years  of  successful  teacliing  experience, 
two  of  whicli  must  have  been  in  tlie  state  of  IlHnois. 

Statements  of  the  requirements  for  other  types  of  certificates  may  lie  found  in  the 
Ihiiversity  of  IlHnois  Bulletin,  //  Yon  Want  to  Be  a  Teacher. 


I 
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Mechanical   engineering    students   in   the   unit  power  plant. 


I 
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College  of  Engineering 


The  College  of  Engineering  aims  to  prepare  men  for  professional  work 
!i  engineering  and  for  responsible  positions  of  a  technical  and  semitechnical 

aracter  in  industry,  commerce,   and  government.   The  college  provides 

lining  in  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  and  their  applications 

o  the  design,  construction,  and  operation  of  industrial  plants  and  public 

id  private  works  of  all  kinds.  The  curricula,  though  widely  varied  and 

(  cialized,  are  built  on  a  general  foundation  of  scientific  facts  and  theories 

ipplicable  to  many  different  fields.  Work  in  the  classrooms,  laboratories, 

hops,  and  drafting  rooms  is  correlated  by  practical  problems  which  the  stu- 

lents  solve  by  methods  similar  to  those  of  practicing  engineers. 

While  each  student  pursues  a  curriculum  of  his  own  choice  according 
0  the  field  of  his  particular  interest,  all  the  students  take  certain  courses 
n  common.  Basic  courses  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  rhetoric,  and 
hawing  are  required  in  the  first  two  years.  Although  the  curricula  are  pro- 
^lessively  specialized  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  each  student  is  required 
n  take  some  courses  outside  his  chosen  field. 

In  addition  to  those  studies  that  are  obviously  technical  in  nature,  there 
no  certain  supporting  courses  that  may  contribute  materially  to  the  engi- 
leer's  general  usefulness.  The  College  of  Engineering  offers  a  sequence  of 
nurses  that  deals  with  such  topics  as  the  development  and  supervision  of 
ndustry  and  of  transportation  systems,  labor  relations,  and  engineering  law. 
This  area  may  be  further  explored  by  course  work  in  the  College  of  Com- 
nerce  and  Business  Administration.  These  semitechnical  subjects  may  be 
equired  or  elective,  depending  upon  the  objectives  of  the  particular  cur- 
iculum. 

Nontechnical  courses  are  included  in  each  curriculum;  they  may  be 
equired  or  elective.  Many  of  the  nontechnical  courses  satisfy  the  broad 
objectives  of  the  socio-humanistic  stem  of  engineering  curricula;  in  particu- 
ar,  ( 1 )  that  of  making  the  student  keenly  aware  of  the  urgent  problems  of 
fociety,  and  (2)  that  of  developing  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  cultural 
ichievements  of  man.  The  socio-humanistic  courses  are  usually  drawn 
rem  the  many  offerings  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  economics,  and  certain 
ipproved  sequences  in  fine  and  applied  arts,  education,  and  journalism. 

All  departments  in  this  college,  except  General  Engineering  Drawing, 
>ffer  graduate  degrees.  Some  of  the  advanced  undergraduate  courses  in 
■ach  department  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit.  Detailed  information  on 
'raduate  programs  may  be  obtained  from  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate 
pollege. 
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The  Engineering  Library  on  the  first  and  seeond  floors  of  Civil  Engi-i 
neering  Hall  contains  the  reference  books,  periodicals,  catalogs,  and  tech- 
nical publications  which  the  students  need  constantly,  and  also  provides 
for  general  reading  and  private  research. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Students  in  the  College  ot  Engineering  who  meet  the  I'niversity's  general  require-' 
ments  with  reference  to  registration,  residence,  and  fees,  and  who  maintain  satisfactor)! 
scholastic   records  in   this  college,   are   awarded  degrees  appropriate   to  their  curricula 
Each  curriculum  requires  a  minimum  of  136  semester  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the! 
required  work  in  military  training  and  physical  education.  " 

Each  curriculum  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  may  ordinarily  b( 
completed  in  four  years.  A  graduate  of  one  curriculum  ordinarily  can  qualify  for  anothei 
haccalaureate  degree  by  doing  a  fifth  year  of  work,  consisting  of  thirty  to  thirty-si> 
semester  hours,  providing  plans  have  been  made  looking  toward  such  an  arrangemenji 
at  the  beginning  of  his  third  year. 

A  graduate  ot  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  any  other  college  of  c(]ua 
standing,  who  has  adequate  training  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  mechanics  to  enabU 
him  to  begin  the  third  year  of  a  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  can  usuaU) 
(jualify  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  this  college  by  two  and  one-half  yean 
of  work. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Naval  Science  is  provided  for  those  students  enrolled  ii 
the  N.R.O.T.C.  program  as  engineers,  who  wish  to  terminate  their  curricular  work  a 
the  end  of  the  eight  semesters.  Nine  semesters  are  required  to  earn  the  Bachelor  of  Sci 
ence  degree  with  engineering  designation  in  any  curriculum  in  the  college  in  thi:i 
program. 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Foreign  Language.  In  any  curricidum  requiring  French  or  Cierman,  a  student  whe 
has  been  admitted  to  the  Uni\ersity  with  credit  for  one  or  more  years  of  secondar\-  schoo* 
work  in  either  or  both  of  these  languages  may  coimt  each  unit  of  his  entrance  credit  a 
equivalent  to  one  semester  of  university  work  in  excusing  him  from  the  required  language 
Only  whole  units  may  be  so  counted.  In  the  place  of  the  language  requirement  thus  ful' 
filled,  the  student  must  take  additional  eleetives  appro\'ed  by  the  faculty  of  this  college 

Inspection  Trips.  Seniors  in  the  College  of  Engineering  are  required  to  make  a  trif 
lor  inspection  of  industrial  establishments  and  engineering  enterprises  in  the  fields  0 
their  major  interests.  The  students  who  are  about  to  be  graduated,  and  otlier  student 
who  obtain  permission  of  the  general  committee  in  charge  of  this  trip,  tra\el  in  group 
und(>r  the  supervision  of  faculty  members.  The  trip  usually  occupies  from  three  to  fou 
days  and  involves  an  expense  of  approximately  $20  to  each  student. 

Thesis.  A  senior  of  high  standing  in  any  curriculum,  with  the  approval  of  the  de 
partment  concerned,  may  substitute  for  one  or  more  technical  courses  an  in\estigatioi 
of  a  special  subject  and  write  a  thesis  on  his  results. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  CURRICULA 

The  College  of  Engineering  includes  the  departments  of  Aeronautical  Engineering 

Cerauu'c  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Ceneral  Engineerin; 
Drawing,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineering,  Physics,  ant 
'I'heorclical  and  Applied  Mechanics.  The  undergraduate  curricula  described  below  ar 
administered  by  these  departments.  The  work  i*i  chemical  engineering  is  administeriHl  b; 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  curriculum  in  general  engineering  is  ad 
iinnistered  by  the  dean  of  the  college  directly.  The  curriculum  in  agricultural  engineer 
ing  is  admini.stered  jointly  by  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering. 

Courses  in  general  engineering  drawing  are  given  for  .students  in  all  curricula.  Thi 
department  has  offices  and  drafting  rooms  in  the  Transportation  Building. 
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Each  student  entering  the  College  of  Engineering  declares  his  choice  of  a  curricn- 
lum.  Except  where  stated  in  the  outline  of  a  curriculum,  all  first-year  students  follow 
the  common  programs  for  freshmen  shown  on  pages  108  and  109. 

At  the  beginning  of  any  semester  of  the  first  two  years,  any  student  is  free  to  change 
from  one  curriculum  to  another  widiout  loss  of  much,  if  any,  credit  for  the  work  he  has 
done.  Students  who  are  not  far  advanced  in  this  college  may  transfer  to  other  colleges 
without  much  loss  of  time  in  their  progress  toward  degrees. 

Special  Curricula.  Students  of  high  scholastic  achievement,  with  exceptional  apti- 
tudes and  interests  in  special  fields  of  engineering  science  and  its  application,  may  be 
permitted  to  vary  the  course  content  of  the  standard  curriculum  of  the  department  in 
which  they  are  registered,  with  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  some  phases  which  are  not  in- 
duded  in  the  standard  curriculum  or  which  can  not  be  encompassed  by  the  usual,  pro- 
cedure of  course  substitution  and  selection  of  electives.  These  unwritten  curricula,  how- 
ever, include  all  the  fundamental  courses  of  the  standard  curricula,  the  variations  being 
made  mainly  in  the  so-called  "applicatory"  portions  of  the  standard  curricula  of  the  col- 
lege. The  program  of  studies  of  each  student  permitted  to  take  such  a  special  curriculum 
must  be  approved  by  a  committee  of  the  college,  of  which  the  associate  dean  is  chairman, 
in  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  student  is  registered,  and 
with  a  professor  of  the  college  particularly  interested  in  the  field  which  the  student  in- 
tends to  emphasize.  This  professor  automatically  becomes  the  student's  adviser  in  charge 
i)f  registration  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  approved  program. 

Aeronautical  Engineering.  The  curriculum  in  aeronautical  engineering  is  offered  to 
train  students  in  the  basic  principles  of  airframe  and  aircraft  power  plant  design  and  con- 
struction. The  course  work  provides  sound  training  in  fundamentals  which  may  be  ap- 
plied to  related  engineering  fields.  Provisions  for  elective  courses  enable  the  student  to 
pursue  advanced  undergraduate  study  in  the  fields  of  aerodynamics,  aircraft  structures, 
'aircraft  power  plants,  design,  and  production.  Graduate  study  and  research  may  also  be 
bndertaken  in  these  divisions. 

The  aeronautical  engineering  laboratories  are  located  on  the  campus  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity Airport.  These  facilities  include  an  aerodynamics  laboratory  equipped  with  wind 
tunnels  and  visual  flow  apparatus,  an  aircraft  physical  testing  laboratory  with  equipment 
for  static  and  dynamic  testing  of  aircraft  parts  and  assemblies,  and  an  aircraft  power 
plants  laboratory  in  which  facilities  are  provided  for  instruction  and  research  on  recipro- 
pating  and  jet  engines  and  rocket  motors.  Laboratories  for  work  with  aircraft  instni- 
ments,  aircraft  hydraulic  and  electrical  systems,  and  general  accessories  are  also  available. 

Agricultural  Engineering.  The  curriculum  in  agricultural  engineering  includes  the 
vime  basic  courses  as  other  engineering  curricula,  in  addition  to  fundamental  agricultural 
courses.  In  the  junior  year  the  student  chooses  one  of  two  options:  (1)  the  machinery 
and  power  option,  which  includes  mechanical  engineering  design  courses  and  advanced 
work  in  fann  power  and  fann  machinery  design,  and  (2)  the  farm  structures,  soil  and 
water  engineering  option,  which  includes  civil  engineering  design  and  agricultmal  engi- 
neering courses  in  fami  structures  and  soil  and  water  engineering.  By  combining  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  requirements  in  a  five-year  program,  the  student  may  obtain  bachelor's 
degrees,  both  in  engineering  and  agriculture.  For  this  five-year  program  he  should  first 
■■egister  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

^  Ceramic  Engineering.  The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering  deal 
iwith  the  general  scientific  principles  underlying  a  wide  variety  of  industries  in  which  the 
'raw  materials  are  largely  non-metallic  minerals,  generally  silicates.  The  ceramic  industries 
include  the  manufacture  of  brick,  tile,  and  other  structural  clay  products;  pottery  articles 
;of  all  types;  fire  brick  and  other  refractories;  glass;  porcelain  enamels;  abrasives;  cements; 
'and  other  products. 

I  Training  in  ceramic  engineering  prepares  men  for  positions  of  responsibility  in  the 
^investigation  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  raw  materials  and  ceramic  prod- 
ucts; in  the  technical  control  and  supervision  of  processing  and  manufacturing  operations; 
in  the  design  and  erection  of  kilns,  dryers,  and  other  plant  equipment;  in  research  and 
development  of  new  processes  and  products;  and  in  engineering  service  in  connection 
|witli  the  sale  and  uses  of  ceramic  materials,  products,  and  processing  equipment.  Some 
opportunity  for  specialization  in  a  particular  field  of  ceramics  is  provided  in  elective 
courses  in  the  curriculum. 

L  J  '^^^  Ceramics  Building  provides  well-equipped  laboratories  for  student  instruction 
[and  for  research,  classrooms,  offices,  library,  and  museum  displays.  The  adjoining  Kiln 
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Laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  variety  of  kilns  and  furnaces  for  ceramic  firing  operation} 
as  well  as  machinery'  for  the  grinding  of  materials  and  for  the  production  of  structural 
clay  products. 

Chemical  Engineering.  The  courses  in  chemical  engineering,  which  are  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Chemistry  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  preparei 
students  to  evaluate  results  obtained  in  the  laboratory  and  to  translate  them  into  large^i 
scale  commercial  processes;  to  improve  existing  plants;  to  develop  new  commercial  prod-', 
ucts;  to  design  new  equipment;  and  to  operate  and  supervise  plants  in  which  chemical! 
processes  take  place.  The  curriculum  offers  a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  sci-. 
ences  of  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics,  and  their  application  to  industry. 

The  chemical  engineering  laboratories  are  in  the  East  Chemistry  Building  and  it 
several  smaller  buildings  constructed  for  special  investigations.  The  equipment  in  these 
laboratories  is  extensive,  and  in  addition  other  equipment  of  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry is  available  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  curriculum  in  chemical  engineering. 

Civil  Engineering.  The  curriculum  in  civil  engineering  offers  a  systematic  training  ir 
the  principles  underlying  the  design  and  construction  of  bridges,  buildings,  dams,  retain- 
ing walls,  foundations,  and  other  structures;  highways;  water  supply  and  sewage  disposa^ 
systems;  hydraulic  engineering  works,  etc.  Opportvmity  is  offered  in  the  fourth  year  foi 
a  certain  amount  of  specialization  in  some  of  the  more  important  branches  of  civil  engi-. 
neering  by  the  construction,  highway,  hydraulic,  railway,  and  structural  options. 

Civil  Engineering  Hall  provides  ample  space  for  the  departmental  offices,  classroomai 
and  the  senior  and  junior  drafting  rooms.  An  individual  desk,  available  at  all  times,  i* 
provided  for  each  student.  In  the  corridors  of  this  building  there  is  an  exhibit  of  largj 
pictures  illustrating  outstanding  civil  engineering  works. 

The  Surveying  Building  contains  recitation  and  drafting  rooms  and  instrumen- 
lockers.  It  is  located  close  to  the  surveying  practice  fields. 

The  Arthur  Newell  Talbot  Laboratory  houses  laboratories  of  the  Departments  ol 
Civil  Engineering  and  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics.  The  concrete  laboratory  v.\ 
provided  with  the  facilities  necessary  for  the  study  of  the  proportioning  and  mixing  o: 
concrete  and  of  its  physical  properties.  The  highway  laboratories  are  equipped  for  test: 
on  bituminous  and  non-bituminous  highway  materials.  The  structural  laboratory-  has  test 
ing  machines  varying  in  capacity  from  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  three  million  pound, 
and  all  of  the  necessary  instruments  for  making  a  complete  study  of  the  behavior  of  struc 
tural  materials  under  stress.  The  subgrade  soils  laboratory  has  apparatus  for  making  th( 
routine  physical  tests  as  outlined  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  In  all  o 
these  laboratories  provision  is  made  for  research  and  graduate  work  as  well  for  under 
graduate  work. 

The  Sanitary  Engineering  Laboratory  is  equipped  to  conduct  tests  in  the  field  o 
sanitary  engineering,  including  water  supply,  distribution,  and  purification;  sewerage  anc 
sewage  treatment;  and  stream  pollution.  The  University  Water  Works,  the  local  works  0 
the  Illinois  Water  Service  Company,  and  the  sewage  treatment  works  of  the  Urbanai 
Chaninaign    Sanitary   District   provide   opportunities  for  practice   and   study. 

The  Hydraulic  Engineering  Laboratory  is  equipped  to  carry  on  model  researd 
projects  in  drainage,  open  channel  flow,  pressure  flow,  orifice  discharge,  spillway  dis 
charge,  and  other  features  pertaining  to  the  design  and  construction  of  hydraulic  struc 
tures.  A  imique  feature  of  the  laboratory  is  a  heated  space  10  feet  wide  and  330  fee 
long  cfiuippcd  with  a  traveling  crane  for  the  handling  of  heavy  equipment.  This  spaci 
is  well  adapted  to  studies  relating  to  either  open  channel  or  pipe  flow. 

Electrical  Engineering.  The  electrical  engineering  curriculum  prepares  men  for  re 
sponsible  engineering  positions  in  research,  dev(>lopnient,  design,  operation,  sales,  am 
administration  in  the  fields  of  electrical  power,  communication  and  electronic  engineer 
ing,  and  illumination. 

Fundamental  to  the  curriculum  is  basic  work  in  mathematics  and  physics  which  i 
taken  by  the  student  during  his  first  two  and  one-half  years.  Work  in  the  Electrical  Engi 
neering  Department  begins  in  the  second  semester  of  the  .second  year  with  a  basic  courS< 
in  el((  trie  circuits  and  fields.  This  course  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  before  any  0 
the  tliin!  \car  work   in  the  (icpartnicut   may  be  undertaken. 

During  the  third   year  the  student   is  expected  to  choose  which  of  the  three  sub 
areas  of  the  gen(Tal  electrical  field  he  d(\sires  to  emphasize.  These  three  sub-areas  ar 
represented   by  the   options   in   electrical   power  engineering,   communication   and  elec , 
tronic  engineering,  and  illumination  engineering.   In  each  option  technical  courses  ancj 
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aboratory  exercises  are  combined  to  provide  a  broad  general  training  as  well  as  to 
'mphasize  the  fields  of  the  options. 

The  Electrical  Engineering  Building  has  laboratories  which  are  well  equipped  for 
he  experimental  solution  of  problems  in  all  fields  of  electrical  engineering.  Provision  is 
ilso  made  for  graduate  work  in  these  laboratories.  Facilities  are  available  for  research  in 
nost  areas  of  electrical  engineering  including  vacuum  and  gas  tubes,  antennas  and  fields, 
iltrasonics,  power  generation,  and  power  transmission  and  distribution. 

The  Electrical  Engineering  Annex  contains  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of  high- 
'oltage  phenomena,  the  illumination  laboratory,  and  the  photometric  laboratory.  The 
llumination  and  photometric  laboratories  contain  exceptionally  complete  equipment  for 
he  demonstration  of  illumination  principles.  A  part  of  this  laboratory  contains  complete 
•quipment  for  colorimetry,  making  these  laboratories  outstanding  in  this  field. 

For  students  who  show  exceptional  ability  and  interest  and  who  present  an  inte- 
;rated  program  of  study,  opportunities  to  do  individual  work,  particularly  of  an  investi- 
gational nature,  are  provided  in  both  the  third  and  fourth  years.  Although  the  options 
pecify  the  requirements  for  a  degree,  these  students  may  pursue  a  program,  if  ap- 
iroved,   fitted  to  their  particular  needs. 

General  Engineering.  The  curriculum  in  general  engineering  is  provided  for  those 
tudents  who  wish  to  combine  a  sound  education  in  engineering  principles  and  their 
pplication  with  substantial  basic  work  in  industrial  organization  and  administration, 
upplemented  by  cultural  and  humanistic  studies  in  selected  areas.  Optional  arrange- 
iients  in  design  and  other  sequences  are  shown  in  the  curriculum  statements  on  page  117. 

Mechanical  Engineering.  The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
)resent  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  generation,  transmission,  and  utilization  of  pov/er; 
nd  of  the  theory  of  operation,  design,  testing,  and  construction  of  machines  of  all  kinds, 
n  the  laboratories  emphasis  is  given  to  the  engineering  and  economic  principles  of  ma- 
hine  operation,  performance,  and  construction,  and  to  the  problems  of  production 
management. 

The  first  year  of  the  curriculum  in  mechanical  engineering  is  the  same  as  in  other 
tranches  of  engineering.  The  second  year  is  common  to  all  optional  curricula  in  mechan- 
ical engineering.  During  the  third  and  fourth  years  a  wide  variety  of  optional  course 
equences  is  available  which  permits  some  emphasis  in  one  of  the  following  phases  of 
he  general  field:  heat  power,  machine  design,  production,  research,  air  conditioning  and 
efrigeration,  petroleum  production,  and  railway  motive  power.  In  addition  to  these 
pecial  options  there  is  a  general  option  which  permits  the  selection  of  electives  cutting 
cross  several  of  the  special  options.  The  student  may  select  courses  in  general  educa- 
ion,  the  social  sciences,  literature,  and  the  humanities  to  the  extent  of  twenty-four 
emester  hours  within  the  framework  of  the  general  option.  All  optional  curricula  con- 
ain  tlie  same  strong  basic  courses  in  science,  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  engineering 
tindamentals  extending  throughout  the  four  years.  Emphasis  is  on  fundamentals  even  in 
fie  application  subjects. 

The  laboratories  of  the  department  are  provided  with  modern  equipment  for 
traduate  investigations  and  research  as  well  as  undergraduate  instruction.  Detailed  de- 
cription  of  the  laboratorv  facilities  is  not  possible  in  the  space  allotment  here.  However, 
'  brief  listing  of  the  laboratories  will  indicate  the  breadth  of  the  available  facilities. 
'he  following  laboratories  are  located  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Building,  the 
Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  Building,  and  in  the  Foundry  Building:  power, 
ihysical  environment,  internal  combustion  engine  and  turbine,  machine  tool,  metal 
utting,  welding,  foundry',  sand  testing,  heat  treatment  of  metals,  machine  design, 
iiotion  and  time  study,  instrumentation  and  controls,  heat  transfer  and  combustion, 
■hemiodynamics,  fuels  and  lubricants,  gage  calibration,  and  pattern.  In  addition,  three 
3search  residences  are  owned,  maintained,  and  operated  by  cooperating  organizations 
or  research  in  the  general  field  of  heating  and  ventilating.  Several  of  these  laboratories 
ontain  special  machines  and  equipment  which  make  them  outstanding  in  their  respec- 
ve  fields. 

Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineering.  The  Department  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
irgical  Engineering  oflFers  two  curricula,  as  follows: 

Metallurgical  Engineering.  Metallurgy  may  be  divided  into  three  main  divisions— 
hemical,  mechanical,  and  physical.  Chemical  metallurgy  includes  the  metallurgical 
|rocesses  involving  chemical  change  and  embraces  methods  of  production  and  refining 
f  metals  from  their  ores.  Mechanical  metallurgy  includes  all  the  processes  of  working 
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and  sliai)iiig   metals  and   alloys— processes  which   do  not   involve  chemical  changes  but 
adapt  metals  as  to  size  and  form,  such  as  rolling,  forging,  drawing,  spinning,  casting,  etc. 
Physical  metallurgy  deals  with  the  nature,  structure,  physical,  and  mechanical  propertici 
of  metals  and  alloys.  It  includes  metallography,  testing  of  metals  and  alloys,  heat  treat- 
ment of  metals  and  alloys  and  the  physical  changes  produced  thereby.  The  curriculum  iu 
metallurgical  engineering  has  been  designed  to  include  the  engineering  fundamentals  of 
these  three  main  divisions,  but  emphasis  is  placed  upon  physical  metallurgy.  Specializi 
courses  are  proxided  for  ferrous  and  nonferrous  process  metallurgy,  physical  metalluu 
ferrous  and  nonferrous  metallography,  physics  of  metals,  electrometallurgy,  heat  trcai 
ment,  fuels  and  fvirnaces,  alloy  steels,  and  mechanical  metallurgy. 

Mining  Engineering.  The  curriculum  in  mining  engineering  is  designed  for  student 
instruction  in  the  fundamental  engineering  ijroblems  dealing  with  the  extraction  of  coal 
and  minerals  from  the  earth,  and  the  preliminary  preparation  of  these  substances  for  use 
in  our  modern  civilization.  To  the  preliminary  courses  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,    . 
general  engineering  drawing,  and  mechanics,  conunon  to  all  curricula  in  engineering,  the  1 
department   adds   specialized  courses  in  mine  surveying,  mining  methods,   prospecting,  j 
mine  examination,  mine  ventilation,  coal  preparation,  mineral  dressing,  mine  administra-  • 
tion,  and  design  of  mine  plants.  Interwoven  with  the  departmental  program  is  a  series  : 
of  required   courses   which  provides   a  broad   engineering  background  for  the  student. 

Physics.   The   Department   of  Physics   offers   a   curriculum   in   engineering   physics,  ■< 
designed  to  give  students  the  broad  and  thorough  training  in  fundamental  physics  and  > 
mathematics  which  is  demanded  by  the  increasing  complexity  of  modem   engineering 
practice.   The  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  much  like  that  in  the  other  engineering 
curricula;  in  the  last  two  years  advanced  courses  in  physics,  mathematics,  and  chemistr\ 
are  emphasized,  but  there  is  a  liberal  allowance  of  electives  which  the  student  ma\-  u>r 
to   study  the   field  of  engineering  in  which  he   is  especially  interested.   The  details  ot 
technical  applications  are  left  to  be  learned  in  connection  with  a  particular  job;  or,  if  tli 
electives  are  properly  selected,  the  engineering  physics  curriculum  may  be  .made  a  bash 
for  graduate  work  in  some  particular  field  of  engineering  or  in  physics. 

The  Physics  Laboratory  has  complete  facilities  for  instruction  and  investigation  ii. 
physics,  and  is  especially  well  equipped  for  investigations  in  spectroscopy,  high  \acu.t. 
acoustics,  magnetism,  magnetic  and  electrical  measurements,  electronics,  optics,  anc' 
nuclear  physics.  Gas,  direct  and  alternating  current  at  several  voltages,  distilled  wat' 
compressed  air,  and  liquid  air  are  available.  There  are  two  well-equipped  works)  u; 
one  for  the  mechanicians  of  the  department  and  one  for  instructors  and  advanced  stii 
dents.  Nearly  all  research  equipment  of  a  specialized  nature  is  constructed  here.  A 
glass  blower  is  in  charge  of  a  glass-blowing  shop  where  a  large  variety  of  glass  equip- 
ment is  made.  An  excellent  library  of  periodicals  and  books  of  special  use  in  connection 
with  the  courses  in  physics  is  maintained  in  the  Physics  Laboratoiy. 

A  large  cyclotron  which  yields  12  M.V.E.  deuterons  is  housed  in  the  Nuclear  Radi.i- 
tions  Laboratory  and,  with  other  experimental  apparatus  available  there,  is  used  h) 
graduate  students  and  faculty  for  experimental  work  in  nuclear  physics. 

The  betatron  research  and  development  program  is  housed  in  the  Physics  Researcli 
Laboratory.  Faculty  and  graduate  students  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  nuclear  phenomeiu 
jiroduced  by  X-rays  and  electrons  from  the  unique  340  M.E.V.  betatron  and  the  smalk-i 
80  M.E.V.  and  22  M.E.V.  betatrons. 

The  laboratory  for  the  physics  of  solids  has  a  cryostat  for  the  production  of  liquid 
helium  and  a  variet)  of  apparatus  for  the  study  of  metals,  semiconductors,  and  othti 
solids. 

Railway  Engineering.  To  pri'pare  students  for  service  in  the  technical  departmi  iit- 
of   railways,   options   are   offered    in   railway   ci\il   engineering   and   railway   mechanic. i 
engineering,  both  of  which  are  substantially  the  same  as  the  civil  and  mechanical  eiiJ 
neering  curricula  up  to  the  end  of  the  third  year.  The  option  in  railway  civil  engineern 
is  i)r. 'pared  tor  those  wlio  plan  to  enter  tlie  enginci'ring  di-partment  of  steam  anil  eletti 
railways,  while  the  option  in  railway  mechanical  engineering  is  designed  for  those  \\\" 
wish  to  ent«'r  the  motive-power  department  of  steam  railways.  The  special  subjects  n 
railway  civil  engineering  concern  the  location,  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  dl 
track    and    e(iuipment,    and   the   design   of    railway    structures.   The   courses   in   railwa) 
mechanical  engineering  add  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  general  mechanical  engineering 
curriculum  sjiecial  courses  on  the  design  of  loiomotives  and  ears,  the  resistance  of  trains 
tlic  licrlorniancc  and  tests  ol  locoiiiotiN  cs,  and  tisis  of  railwa\'  etiuipment.  The  Ihiiversity  , 
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)\\ns  and  operates,  jointly  with  the  lUinois  Central  Railroad,  a  railway  test  car  designed 
or  experimental  work  on  steam  roads.  It  is  equipped  for  making  train  resistance  and 
ooimotive  performance  tests. 

Sanitary  Engineering.  The  curriculum  in  sanitary  engineering  parallels  closely  that 
n  ci\'il  engineering,  putting  greater  emphasis  on  the  engineering  problems  involved  in 
he  control  of  the  en\'ironment  to  protect  and  improve  health  and  comfort.  The  curricu- 
um  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  and  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Sanitary  Engineering. 

Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics.  The  Department  of  Theoretical  and  Apphed 
Mcelianics  offers  courses  in  the  mechanics  of  rigid  and  deformable  bodies  and  of  in- 
(iHipressible  fluids.  Nearly  all  of  the  undergraduate  curricula  in  engineering  require 
(iirses  in  statics  and  dynamics  of  rigid  bodies,  in  strength  of  elastic  and  of  inelastic 
iiaterials,  and  in  hydraulics  and  fluid  mechanics.  In  addition,  the  department  offers 
j;iaduate  programs  of  study  and  research  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science  and 
!)()Ltor  of  Philosophy,  in  which  basic  theoretical  physical  laws,  mathematics,  and  experi- 
III  iital  investigations  are  emphasized. 

Tile  laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics,  except 
lie  car  wheel  laboratory  are  housed  in  the  Arthur  Newell  Talbot  Laboratory,  which  also 
iiiitains  some  of  the  laboratories  of  the  Civil  Engineering  Department.  An  indication  of 
111'  types  of  work  conducted  in  the  various  laboratories  is  given  as  follows: 

In  the  materials  laboratory  the  student  makes  use  of  various  types  of  testing  machines 
or  determining  the  load-resisting  properties  of  materials  required  in  the  design,  construc- 
ion,  and  operation  of  engineering  machines  and  structures  and  for  observing  the  strain 
behavior  of  members  subjected  to  various  types  of  loads.  For  research  and  advanced  in- 
struction in  the  behavior  of  large  machine  parts  and  structural  members,  testing  ma- 
•hines  with  capacities  as  large  as  600,000  and  3,000,000  pounds  are  available  together 
.vith  a  wide  selection  of  precise  mechanical  and  electrical  instruments  for  observing  the 
li'tailed  strain  behavior  of  the  member. 

The  concrete  research  laboratory  has  facilities  for  making,  curing,  and  testing  con- 
■nte  and  reinforced  concrete  members  under  repeated  and  impact  loading  as  well  as 
;tatic  loading. 

The  fatigue  of  metals  laboratory  contains  many  machines  of  various  types  for  the 
tiidy  of  the  behavior  of  materials  under  repeated  loading  and  under  particular  en- 
ironmental  conditions  involving  corrosion,  high  and  low  temperatures,  etc.  Facilities  for 
li'  study  of  the  creep  and  relaxation  of  materials  are  also  available  as  a  part  of  the 
ii  iieral  study  of  the  effect  of  time  and  temperature  on  the  behavior  of  materials  with 
picial  reference  to  fatigue  and  elevated  temperature  service.  This  study  involves  the  use 
)f  a  knowledge  of  the  internal  crystalline  structure  of  metals. 

The  photoelasticity  laboratory  is  equipped  for  the  analysis  of  stresses  in  bodies  of 
mgular  or  complicated  fonn  for  which  mathematical  methods  of  analysis  of  stresses 
ire  inadequate.  Instrumentation  is  available  for  other  methods  of  experimental  stress 
inalysis  involving  optical  and  electrical  as  well  as  mechanical  methods.  The  vibration 
laboratory  employs  various  models  and  instruments  such  as  vibration  excitors,  oscillo- 
graphs, etc.,  for  the  study  and  analysis  of  vibrations  in  machine  parts  and  structural  mem- 
oers.  The  plastics  laboratory,  in  which  constant  temperature  and  humidity  are  maintained, 
s  ((luipped  with  a  wide  range  of  modern  apparatus  for  the  study  of  the  load-resisting 
MojTrties  of  plastics  and  plastic  laminates. 

The  railroad  rail  and  car  wheel  laboratories,  the  latter  housed  in  a  separate  building, 
11  available  for  carrying  on  research  and  advanced  instruction  on  a  number  of  problems 
lAolved   in   railway  engineering. 

The  hydraulics  and  fluid  mechanics  laboratory  contains  equipment  for  the  study  of 
111'  flow  of  water  in  open  channels,  in  pumps  and  turbines,  and  in  various  pipe  systems. 
Im  How  of  air  and  oil  are  also  studied  in  several  experiments.  Some  of  the  more  impor- 
iiit  special  equipment  consists  of  several  types  of  viscometers,  transparent  walled  tilting 
lumes  and  a  two-dimensional  water  tunnel.  Facilities  for  research  and  graduate  study 
.re  available  in  both  open  channel  flow  and  closed  conduit  flow  in  maximum  quantities 
if  approximately  40  cu.  ft. /sec. 
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ELECTIVES  AND  OPTIONS 


Nonttchiiical  electives  for  students  in  the  College  of  Engineering  include  all  courses 
offered  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration;  the  general  courses  in  the  College  of  Education;  courses  num- 
bered 100  through  122  in  the  School  of  Music;  Art  111,  112,  and  115;  L.A.  Ill;  and  the 
seven  courses  in  Engineering  numbered  140,  141,  216,  220,  230,  239,  and  292.  Field  sur- 
vey courses  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  nontechnical  and  approved  electives  in  any 
curriculum,  with  some  reduction  in  credit.  Students  electing  the  third  and  fourth  years 
of  military  training  and  those  taking  naval  science  courses  may  count  the  credit  they  re- 
ceive in  place  of  approved  and  nontechnical  electives  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
of  these  electives  stated  in  each  curriculum. 

Technical  electives  include  all  courses  in  the  College  of  Engineering  not  required  in 
the  student's  curriculum,  excepting  G.E.D.  101,  102,  104,  106,  107,  and  108,  and  Engj 
140,  141,  216,  220,  230,  239,  and  292. 

Approved  electives  include  all  technical  and  nontechnical  electives  as  defined  above' 
and  other  courses  designated  as  approved  electives  in  the  outlines  of  curricula. 

Departmental  electives  and  technical  options  are  restricted  to  courses  of  a  technical 
character  as  listed  under  this  classification  by  each  department. 

Options  are  groups  of  related  courses  in  a  special  field  of  subject  matter. 


Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (effective  September  1,  1953) 

Beginning  September   1,  1953,  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  College  of  Engi 
neering  in  mathematics  will  be  increased  to  four  units— algebra,  2  units;  plane  geometr>' 
I  unit;  solid  geometry,  ¥2  unit;  and  trigonometry,  ¥2  unit.  Students  will  continue  to  bi 
admitted  on  the  basis  of  a  minimum  of  one  unit  each  in  algebra  and  plane  geometry, 
but  they  will  be  required  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  during  their  first  year  in  college 
This  will  necessarily  delay  their  graduation  one  semester  unless  steps  are  taken  early  t(.j 
offset  the  deficiencies.   It  is  recommended  that  such  students  attend  a  summer  sessioi  j 
preceding  entrance  into  college  or  immediately  following  their  first  year,  thus  eliminatinj  | 
the   extra   semester  at   the   end. 

The  new  freshman  program,  effective  September  1,  1953,  is  shown  below.  Thi 
sophomore  requirements  in  mathematics  and  physics  common  to  all  curricula  of  thi 
college  following  the  first  year  of  the  new  program  are  also  shown.  The  new  curricula  ii 
their  final  form  for  the  entire  four-year  period  will  be  published  in  the  1952  edition  0 
Careers  in  Engineering.  A  copy  of  this  publication  may  be  secured  from  the  College  0 
Engineering  office  at  Urbana,  Illinois,  or  at  the  Undergraduate  Division  in  Chicagi 
after  June  1,   1952.  I 
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FIRST   YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  18  OR  19  HOURS 

Chem.  102  or  1  03 — General  Chemistry .  .3  or  4 

Eng.   100 — Engineering  Lectures 0 

G.E.D.    101 — Elements  of  Drawing 3 

Hygiene   101 — Health   Lectures 2 

Math.    123 — Analytic  Geometry 5 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...       3 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)     1 


Common  core  in  all  curricula. 


SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER 

Math.    143 — Calculus    5 

Physics     107 — Electricity     ond     Magnetism, 
Modern    Physics     4 


SECOND  SEMESTER  19  HOUR 

Chem.   104 — Chemistry  of  Metallic  Elements 

G.E.D.   102 — Descriptive  Geometry 

Math.    133 — Calculus    

Physics   106 — Mechanics 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.. 

Physical    Education     

Military    (men)     


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Physics   108 — Heat,  Sound,  Light. 


iiJ 
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Common  Programs  for  Freshmen 

Freshmen  in  the  College  of  Engineering  take  this  program  unless  otherwise  specified 
n  the  curricula  outlined  on  the  following  pages. 


IRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  OR  18  HOURS 

:hem.    102   or    103 — General   Chemistry  .  3  or  4 

ing.   100 — Engineering  Lectures 0 

5.E.D.    101 — Elements    of    Drowing,    or 

G.E.D.    104 — Advanced    Drawing 4 

(Hath.    112 — College    Algebra 3 

Aoth.     114    or    115 — Plane    or    Advanced 

Trigonometry      2 

ihet.    101 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...       3 

'hysical    Education     1 

lAilitary     (men)      1 


SECOND  SEMESTER                                               19  HOURS 
Chem.   104 — Chemistry  of  the  Metallic  Ele- 
ments       4 

G.E.D.     102 — Descriptive    Geometry 4 

Hygiene   101 — Health   Lectures 2 

Math.    122 — Analytic  Geometry 4 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...  3 

Physical    Education     1 

Military     (men) 1 


i 


^.R.O.T.C.  Students  in  Engineering 

IRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

ing.   100 — Engineering  Lectures 0 

5.E.D.    101 — Elements  of  Drawing,  or  G.E.D. 

104 — Advanced   Drawing    4 

lAath.     1  1  2-^College    Algebra 3 

■^afh.     114    or     115 — Plane    or    Advanced 

Trigonometry      2 

J.S.    100 — Ordnance  and    Communication.  0 

^I.S.    1  1  1 — Naval    Orientation 3 

?het.    101 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...  3 

•hysical    Education     1 

H        It  takes  nine  semesters  to  complete  the  requirements  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 

r|n  any  curriculum  of  the  college  in  the  N.R.O.T.C.  program.  The  first  two  semesters  are 

common  to  all  curricula  as  stated  above.  The  other  seven  are  completely  worked  out  and 

ire  on  file  in  the  college  office  and  in  each  department  offering  a  curriculum  in  the 

urogram. 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Chem.    102   or    103 — General   Chemistry .  3  or  4 

Hygiene   101 — Health   Lectures 2 

Math.    122 — Analytic  Geometry 4 

N.S.    100 — Ordnance   and   Communication.       0 

N.S.    1  1  2 — History  of  Sea   Power 3 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...       3 
Physical    Education     1 


Zurriculum  in  Aeronautical  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science   in   Aeronautical   Engineering 
IRST  YEAR 
lommon   Program  for  Freshmen    (see  above) 


SECOND  YEAR 


FIRST   SEMESTER 


18   HOURS         SECOND   SEMESTER 


G.E.D.    103 — Aircraft   Drafting   and    Lofting  3 

Math.    1  32 — Calculus 5 

^.E.    182 — Manufacturing    Processes 3 

Physics    103 — General   Physics    (Mechanics, 

Heat,  and  Sound) 5 

Physical    Education    1 

Military     (men)     1 


18  HOURS 


Math.    142 — Calculus 3 

Physics    104 — General    Physics     (Electricity, 

Magnetism,  Light,  and  Modern  Physics)  5 
T.A.M.   156 — Analytical  Mechanics    (Statics 

and    Dynamics)      5 

Physical    Education    1 

Military     (men)     1 

Nontechnical   Electives' 3 


Speech  101  or  Eng.  216  recommended. 
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THIRD   YEAR                                                                19   HOURS 
Aero.   E.    201 — Aircraft   Materials   and   Pro- 
cesses        3 

Aero.    E.    2  1  1 — AerocJynamics 3 

Math.  345 — Differential  Equations  and  Or- 
thogonal   Functions'     3 

M.E.    205 — Thermodynamics 3 

T.A.M.  221 — Resistance  of  Materials 3 

T.A.M.  223 — Resistance  of  Materials  Labo- 
ratory        1 

Nontechnical    Electives'    3 

FOURTH   YEAR  17   HOURS 

Aero.    E.    221 — Aircraft   Structures 3 

Aero.    E.    231 — Aircraft    Power    Plants.  ...  3 

Aero.    E.    241 — Airplane    Design 3 

Aero.   E.   261 — Aerodynamics   Laboratory.  .  2 

Aero.    E.    299 — Inspection   Trip' 0 

E.E.     217 — Electrical     Measurement 3 

Approved   Electives 3 


18  HOURSi 
Aero.     E.     212 — Introduction     to     Aerody- 
namics of  Real  Fluids 3 

Aero.    E.    220 — Aircraft   Structures 3 

E.E.    202 — Direct    and    Alternating    Current 

Circuits   and   Machines 2 

E.E.    203 — Direct    and    Alternating    Circuits 

and    Machines    Laboratory 1 

M.E.  222 — Mechanics  of  Machinery 3 

Approved     Electives     6 


17  HOURS 

Aero.    E.    242 — Airplane    Design 3 

Aero.    E.    262 — Aircraft    Engine    Laboratory      2 
Aero.    E.    264 — Aircraft    Structures    Labora- 
tory            2 

Aero.   E.    290 — Seminar 1 


Eng.    292 — Engineering    Law 3 

Approved    Electives    6 


Curriculum  in  Agricultural  Engineering 

For  the   Degree   of   Bachelor  of   Science   in   Agricultural    Engineering 

FIRST   YEAR 

Common    Program    for    Freshmen     (page    109) 


SECOND   YEAR  FIRST   SEMESTER  19   HOURS 

Agr.    Eng.    Ill — Farm    Structures    and    Soil 

and    Water   Conservation 3 

Bot.    100 — General    Botany 4 

Moth.    1  32 — Calculus 5 

Physics    103 — General   Physics    (Mechanics, 

Heat,  and   Sound) 5 

Physical    Education     1 

Military     (men)      1 


Third-Year  Options 


MACHINERY  AND  POWER  OPTION 

18  HOURS 

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Geol.    105 — Agricultural    Geology 3 

M.E.    221 — Mechanics   of   Machinery 5 

T.A.M.     211 — Analytical     Mechanics      (Dy- 
namics)        3 

T.A.M.    221 — Resistance   of    Materials.  ...  3 
r.A.M.    223 — Resistance   of   Materials    Lab- 
oratory        1 

'  Math.  341  may  be  substituted. 

-  Econ.    108  recommended. 

'  Not  required  during  1952-1953. 


SECOND   SEMESTER                                                   19   HOUR! 
Agr.     Eng.     112 — Tractors    and    Field     Ma- 
chinery        2 

Agron.     121 — Crop    Production A 

Math.     142 — Calculus     3 

Physics    104 — General    Physics     (Electricity, 

Magnetism,   Light,  and   Modern    Physics)  5 
T.A.M.    150 — Analytical   Mechanics 

(Statics)       : 

Physical    Education    1 

Military     (men)      1 


17  HOUR 

Agr.  Econ.  220 — Farm  Management ^ 

Agron.   201 — Soils 

M.E.    183 — Materials    Casting 

M.E.   202 — Thermodynamics 

M.E.   224 — Design  of  Machine   Elements.. 
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FARM  STRUCTURES,  SOIL  AND  WATER  ENGINEERING  OPTION 


18  HOURS 

C.E.    1  15 — General    Surveying 3 

C.E.    235 — Plain    Concrete 2 

Econ.    108 — Elements   of   Economics 3 

Geo!.    105 — Agricultural    Geology 3 

T.A.M.     211 — Analytical     Mechanics      (Dy- 
namics)       3 

T.A.M.    221 — Resistance    of    Materials.  ...  3 
T.A.M.    223 — Resistance   of   Materials    Lab- 
oratory     1 


19  HOURS 

Agr.  Econ.  220 — Farm  Management 3 

Agr.  Eng.  262 — FarmsteacJ  and  Home 

Equipment     3 

Agron.     201 — Soils     5 

C.E.    261 — Structural    Analysis 4 

T.A.M.    232 — Fluid    Mechanics 3 

T.A.M.  234 — Laboratory  in  Fluid  Mechanics  1 


Fourth-Year  Options 

MACHINERY  AND  POWER  OPTION 

17  HOURS  17  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  299 — Inspection  Trip 0  Agr.  Eng.  332 — Design  of  Agricultural  Ma- 

Agr.   Eng.   341 — Farm   Power 3              chinery      3 

E.E.    206 — Direct    and    Alternating    Current  Agr.   Eng.   393 — Special   Problems 3 

Circuits 3  E.E.    208 — Direct    and    Alternating    Current 

E.E.    207 — Direct    and    Alternating    Current  Apparatus     3 

Laboratory     1  E.E.    209 — Direct    and    Alternating    Current 

M.E.    1 84 — Metal    Processing 3              Laboratory     1 

M.E.   271 — Design   of  Machine   Elements.  .  3  M.E.   234 — Heat  Treatment  of   Metals.  ...       3 

Approved   Electives 4        Approved   Electives 4 


FARM  STRUCTURES,  SOIL  AND  WATER  ENGINEERING  OPTION 


17  HOURS 

Agr.     Eng.     351 — Hydraulics    of    Soil     and 

Water  Conservation    3 

Agr.  Eng.  299 — Inspection  Trip 0 

Agr.   Eng.   371 — Advanced   Farm   Structures  3 

C.E.    262 — Structural    Analysis 3 

C.E.    263 — Elementary    Structural    Design.  .  2 
E.E.    202 — Direct    and    Alternating    Current 

Circuits   and    Machines 2 

E.E.    203 — Direct    and    Alternating    Circuits 

and    Machines    Laboratory 1 

Approved   Electives 3 


15  HOURS 

Agr.   Eng.   393 — Special   Problems 3 

C.E.    264 — Structural    Design 5 

C.E.   290 — Contracts  and   Specifications.  .  .       2 
Approved   Electives 5 


Curriculum  in  Ceramic  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in   Ceramic   Engineering 
FIRST  YEAR 

Common    Program    for   Freshmen     (page    109),   except   that   Chem.    105    and   Math.    117  and    127 
pre  substituted  for  Chem.  104  and  Math.  112,  114,  and  1  22. 
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SECOND  YEAR              FIRST  SEMESTER             18  HOURS 
Cer.   E.    101 — Introduction  fo  Ceramic   Engi- 
neering        3 

Chem.    123 — Quantifafive    Analysis 5 

Math.    1  37 — Calculus    3 

Physics    103 — General    Physics    (Mechanics, 

Heat,   and   Sound) 5 

Physical    Education     1 

Military     (men)      1 


SECOND   SEMESTER                                                  18   HOUR! 
Cer.  E.   102 — Ceramic  Processes  and  Equip- 
ment        3 

Geol.    130 — Mineralogy  for  Engineers.  ...  3 

Math.    147 — Calculus    3 

Physics    104 — General    Physics     (Electricity, 

Magnetism,    Light,   and   Modern    Physics)  5 
T.A.M.    150 — Analytical  Mechanics 

(Statics)       2 

Physical    Education     | 

Military     (men)      1 


THIRD  YEAR  18  HOURS 

Cer.    E.    201 — Ceramic  Technology 5 

Cer.    E.   203 — Principles  of   Drying 3 

Chem.   245 — Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  3 
T.A.M.    221 — Resistance    of    Materials.  ...  3 
T.A.M.    223 — Resistance    of   Materials    Lab- 
oratory      1 

Approved    Electives    3 

FOURTH  YEAR  18  HOURS 

Cer.    E.    211 — Ceramic    Bodies    and    Glazes  5 

Cer.    E.    271 — Ceramic    Engineering    Design  2 

Cer.    E.   299 — Inspection  Trip 0 

C.E.   260 — Structural   Engineering 3 

E.E.    202 — Direct    and    Alternating    Current 

Circuits    and    Machines 2 

E.E.    203 — Direct    and    Alternating    Circuits 

and  Machines  Laboratory 1 

Technical    Electives     2 

Approved     Electives     3 


17  OR  18  HOURS 

Cer.   E.    202 — Ceramic  Technology 5 

Cer.    E.    204 — Kilns,    Furnaces,    and    Firing 

Operations     3 

Cer.     E.     221 — Pyrometry 2 

Technical   Electives    4  or  5 

Approved   Electives    3 


1 7  OR  1 6  HOUR** 

Cer.    E.    218 — Refractories 3 

Cer.    E.    272 — Ceramic    Engineering    Design 
E.E.    204 — Application    of    Electrical    Equip- 
ment          2 

E.E.    205 — Electrical    Equipment    Labora- 
tory           1 

Technical    Electives    5  or  4 

Approved    Electives    


Curriculum  in  Chemical  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical   Engineering 

This  curriculum  is  administered  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  (set 
page  177). 


Curriculum  in  Civil  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 
FIRST  YEAR 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  109).  C.E.  101,  three  hours,  and  C.E.  102,  four  hours 
are  required  courses  which  will  be  taught  at  the  Summer  Surveying  Camp  following  the  firs 
year. 
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SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

C.E.     103 — Route     Surveying 3 

C.E.   160 — Building  Construction  and 

Materials     3 

Math.    1  32 — Calculus    5 

Physics    103 — General    Physics    (Mechanics, 

Heat,  and    Sound) 5 

Physical    Education     1 

Military     (men)      1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

Econ.      108 — Elements     of      economics,     or 
Speech       101 — Principles       of       Effective 

Speaking'    3 

Geol.    150 — Geology    for    Engineers 3 

Moth.    142 — Calculus    3 

Physics    104 — General    Physics     (Electricity, 

Magnetism,   Light,  and   Modern    Physics)  5 
T.A.M.    150 — Analytical    Mechanics 

(Statics)       2 

Physical    Education    1 

Military     (men)      1 


Note:  Transfer  students  who  have  completed  two  years  of  work  and  who  have  not 
had  any  surveying  should  take  C.E.  Ill,  112,  and  203.  Special  programs  can  be  arranged 
for  these  students  and  others  who  have  not  had  C.E.  160  or  T.A.M,  150,  so  that  they  can 
graduate  in  two  years  in  certain  options,  provided  they  present  an  equivalent  amount  of 
appropriate  credit. 


THIRD  YEAR  18  HOURS 

C.E.    230 — Soils   and    Bituminous    Materials  2 

C.E.    235 — Plain    Concrete 2 

C.E.  261 — Structural  Analysis 4 

M.E.  201 — Mechanical   Power  Equipment.  .  3 
T.A.M.     211 — Analytical     Mechanics      (Dy- 
namics)        3 

T.A.M.    221 — Resistance    of    Materials....  3 
T.A.M.    223 — Resistance   of   Materials   Lab- 
oratory      1 


17  HOURS 

C.E.     220 — Highway     Engineering     Funda- 
mentals             3 

C.E.    262 — Sirucfural    Analysis,  j 3 

C.E.    263 — Elementary    Structural    Design.  .       2 
E.E.    202 — Direct    and    Alternating    Current 
Circuits     and     Machines,     or     Approved 

Electives'      2 

E.E.    203 — Direct    and    Alternating    Circuits 
and    Machines    Laboratory,   or   Approved 

Electives"      1 

T.A.M.    232 — Fluid    Mechanics 3 

T.A.M.  234 — Laboratory  in  Fluid  Mechanics       1 
Approved    Electives"    2 


Fourth-Year  Options 


GENERAL  OPTION 

14  HOURS 

C.E.    240 — Water  Supply 4 

C.E.   264 — Structural  Design 5 

C.E.   290 — Contracts   and    Specifications.  .  .  2 

C.E.    295 — Professional   Practice 0 

C.E.    299 — Inspection   Trip 0 

Technical    Electives     3 


15  HOURS 

C.E.  241 — Sewerage 3 

C.E.    270 — Foundations    and    Retaining 

Walls    3 

C.E.   296 — Professional   Practice 0 

Technical    Electives     5 

Approved    Electives    4 


;' Eight  hours   of   credit,  in  foreign   language    (French,    German,   or   Spanish)    may   be   substituterl    for 
;  Geol.  150   (3  hours),  Econ.   108  or  Speech  101    (3  hours),  and  approved  electives   (2  hours). 

'Students  expecting  to  obtain  their  degree  in   sanitary  engineering  should  replace  these  with  Chein. 
122. 
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CONSTRUCTION    OPTION 

14   HOURS 

C.E.    237 — Estimates   and    Costs 2 

C.E.     238 — Construction     Equipment    and 

Methods     3 

C.E.    248 — Water   Supply  and   Sewerage.  .  4 

C.E.  264 — Structural  Design 5 

C.E.    295 — Professional    Practice 0 

C.E.    299 — Inspection    Trip 0 


HIGHWAY  OPTION 

IS  HOURS 

C.E.    223 — Traffic    Engineering 4 

C.E.   231 — Advanced   Highway   Materials.  .  2 

C.E.   248 — Water   Supply   and    Sewerage.  .  4 
C.E.    270 — Foundations  and    Retaining 

Walls     3 

C.E.    290 — Contracts   and   Specifications...  2 

C.E.   295 — Professional    Practice 0 

C.E.    299 — inspection    Trip 0 


HYDRAULIC  OPTION 

14  HOURS 

C.E.    250 — Hydrology 3 

C.E.    252 — Water    Resources,    Planning    and 

Development      3 

C.E.    264 — Structural    Design 5 

C.E.    270 — Foundations  and    Retaining 

Walls     3 

C.E.    295 — Professional   Practice 0 

C.E.    299 — Inspection    Trip 0 


RAILWAY  OPTION 

15  HOURS 

C.E.     226 — Railway    Location    and     Opera- 
tion        3 

C.E.  227 — Terminals 2 

C.E.    264 — Structural    Design 5 

C.E.    270 — Foundations   and    Retaining 

Walls    3 

C.E.    290 — Contracts   ond   Specifications.  .  .  2 

C.E.   295 — Professional    Practice 0 

C.E.    299 — Inspection    Trip 0 


STRUCTURAL  OPTION 

14  HOURS 

C.E.   264 — Structural  Design 5 

C.E.    270 — Foundations  and    Retaining 

Walls     3 

C.E.   295 — Professional    Practice 0 

C.E.    299 — Inspection    Trip 0 

C.E.     361 — Statically     Indeterminate    Struc- 
tures      3 

Approved  Electives   3 


15   HOURS 
C.E.   239 — Construction  Planning  and  Man- 
agement      4 

C.E.    270 — Foundations    and    Retaining 

Walls     3 

C.E.    290 — Contracts   and    Specifications.  .  .  2 

C.E.     296 — Professional     Practice 0 

Eng.  230 — Labor  Relations 3 

Approved    Electives    3 


14  HOURS) 
C.E.    222 — Highway    Geometric    and    Struc- 
tural   Design    4 

C.E.    264 — Structural    Design 5 

C.E.   296 — Professional    Practice 0 

C.E.    332 — Engineering    Properties    of    Soils  2 

Approved    Electives    3 


15  HOURSI 


C.E.  248 — Water  Supply  and  Sewerage 
C.E.  271 — Earth  and  Masonry  Structures 
C.E.    290 — Contracts   and   Specifications. 

C.E.    296 — Professional   Practice 

C.E.  351 — Drainage  and  Flood  Control. 
C.E.    355 — Water    Power    Engineering.  . 


14  HOURSI 
C.E.   225 — Railway  Construction  and  Main- 
tenance        3 

C.E.    229 — Signals    2 

C.E.    332 — Engineering    Properties    of    Soils  2 

C.E.    248 — Water   Supply   and   Sewerage..  4 

C.E.   296 — Professional    Practice 0 

Econ.     384 — Economics     of    Transportation, 
or     C.E.      238 — Construction      Equipment 

and    Methods     3 


15  HOUR!) 

C.E.    248 — Water   Supply   and    Sewerage..  4 

C.E.  265 — Structural  Design 4 

C.E.    271 — Earth    and    Masonry    Structures.  3 

C.E.    290 — Contracts  and    Specifications.  .  .  * 

C.E.     296 — Professional     Practice ( 

C.E.    362 — Statically     Indeterminate    Struc- 
tures     ,  .  , •  i 
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Curriculum  in  Electrical  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in   Electrical   Engineering 
FIRST  YEAR 
Common    Program    for   Freshmen     (see   page    109) 


SECOND   YEAR  FIRST   SEMESTER  18   HOURS 

Econ.   108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Malh.     132 — Calculus     5 

Physics    103 — General    Physics    (Mechanics, 

Heaf,   and   Sound) 5 

Speech    101 — Principles  of  Effective  Speak- 
ing      3 

Physical    Education     1 

Military     (men)      1 


SECOND   SEMESTER  18   HOURS 

E.E.    126 — Electric  Circuits  and  Fields 4 

Math.    142 — Calculus    3 

Physics    104 — General    Physics     (Electricity, 

Magnetism,  Light,  and  Modern  Physics)  5 
T.A.M.    154 — Analytical   Mechanics    (Statics 

and  Dynamics)     4 

Physical    Education    1 

Military     (men) 1 


Third-Year  Options 

POWER  ENGINEERING  AND  COMMUNICATION   ENGINEERING   OPTIONS 


18  HOURS 

Econ.    248 — Personnel    Administration   ....  3 

E.E.   320 — Circuit  Analysis 4 

E.E.    321 — Circuit    Laboratory 1 

I  Moth.  345 — Differential  Equations  and  Or- 

1       thogonal    Functions 3 

'M.E.   202 — Thermodynamics    3 

T.A.M.  221 — Resistance  of  Materials 3 

T.A.M.    223 — Resistance    of    Materials    Lab- 
oratory      1 


19  HOURS 
E.E.  288 — Economic  Aspects  of  Engineering  3 
E.E.   322 — Circuit  Analysis 4 


E.E.   323 — Circuit    Laboratory 

E.E.  334 — Electrical  Power  Apparatus,  and 
E.E.  335 — Electrical  Power  Apparatus 
Laboratory,'  or  E.E.  351 — Networks  and 
Lines'    

E.E.    341 — Electronics    


Nontechnical    Electives''  ''     3 


ILLUMINATION  ENGINEERING  OPTION 

18  HOURS 

Econ.    248- — Personnel   Administration   ....  3 

E.E.  320 — Circuit  Analysis 4 

E.E.    321 — Circuit   Laboratory 1 

Math.  345 — Differential  Equations  and  Or- 
thogonal  Functions    3 

M.E.   202 — Thermodynamics 3 

T.A.M.    221 — Resistance    of    Materials.  ...  3 
T.A.M.    223 — Resistance   of    Materials    Lab- 
oratory      1 


19  HOURS 

E.E.    260 — Fundamentals   of    Illumination.  .  3 

E.E.     322 — Circuit    Analysis 4 

E.E.    323 — Circuit   Laboratory 1 

E.E.    341 — Electronics    4 

E.E.    361 — Elements    of    Illuminating     Engi- 
neering   Design     4 

Mktg.    272 — Industrial    Selling' 3 


''These  courses  will  be  waived  for  students  in  advanced  military. 

(-E.E.  334  and  335  to  be  omitted  by  students  in  the  communication  engineering  option. 

■'  E.E.  351  to  be  omitted  by  stiidents  in  the  power  engineering  option. 

'  All  electives  to  be  chosen  from  lists  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department. 

;' These  courses  will  be  waived  for  students  in  advanced  military.  Where  additional  hours  are  needed 
1  approved  electives  will  be  added. 


I 
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Fourth-Year  Options 


POWER  ENGINEERING  OPTION 

18  HOURS 
E.E.     268 — Fundamentals     of     llluminafion 

Engineering      2 

E.E.   290 — Seminar 0 

E.E.    299 — Inspection    Trip 0 

E.E.    336 — Electrical    Power   Apparatus.  ...  4 
E.E.   337 — Electrical   Power  Apparatus   Lab- 
oratory      2 

E.E.     347 — Industrial     Electronics 4 

E.E.    378 — Fundamentals    of    Power    Trans- 
mission   Engineering    3 

Nontectinical  Electives''  " 3 


COMMUNICATION  ENGINEERING  OPTION 

16  HOURS 

E.E.   290 — Seminar 0 

E.E.    299 — Inspection    Trip 0 

E.E.  330 — Electrical  Machinery 3 

E.E.    331 — Electrical    Machinery    Laboratory  1 

E.E.    349 — Electron   Tube   Circuits 5 

E.E.    353 — Radio   Circuits 4 

Technical    Electives'    3 


16  HOURS 

E.E.   292 — Seminar 1 

E.E.    338 — Electrical    Power   Apparatus.  ...  3 
E.E.   339 — Electrical    Power  Apparatus   Lab- 
oratory      11 

M.E.    203 — Power   Plant   Equipment 3) 

Technical   Electives'    5 

Nontechnical  Electives''  " 3  J 

i 

18  HOURS 

E.E.   292 — Seminar 1 

E.E.    332 — Electrical    Machinery 3 

E.E.    333 — Electrical    Machinery    Laboratory  1 

E.E.   355 — Fields  and  Waves 4 

Technical    Electives' 3 

Nontechnical     Electives'    "     6 


ILLUMINATION  ENGINEERING  OPTION 

17  HOURS 
Arch.      141 — Materials     and     Methods     of 

Construction" 2 

E.E.    299 — Inspection    Trip 0 

E.E.    330 — Electrical    Machinery 3 

E.E.    331 — Electrical    Machinery    Laboratory  1 

E.E.   347 — Industrial    Electronics 4 

E.E.    362 — Principles    of    Illumination    Engi- 
neering        4 

E.E.      363 — Illumination      and      Photometry 

Laboratory     1 

Nontechnical    Electives     2 


Curriculum  in  Engineering  Physics 


17  HOURS 

Arch.      142 — Materials     and     Methods     of 

Construction"      2 

E.E.   292 — Seminar 1 

E.E.    332 — Electrical    Machinery 3 

E.E.    333 — Electrical    Machinery    Laboratory  1 
E.E.     364 — Illumination     Design     and     Eco- 
nomics       4 

E.E.   365 — Illumination   Design   Laboratory.  1 

E.E.    366 — Illumination    Sources 3 

Mktg.    373 — Sales   Management" 2 


For  the   Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science   in    Engineering   Physics 

The  purpose  of  this  curriculum  is  to  prepare  students  for  investigations  in  engi- 
neering problems  calling  for  a  knowledge  of  physics  and  mathematics  or  chemistry,  for! 
positions   in   certain   industries  which   prefer  men  with  a  thorough  education  in  basic,! 
science,  and  for  graduate  study  in  physics. 

Students   in   the   engineering   physics   curriculum,   when    registering   for   advanced  ; 

'  All  electives  to  be  chosen  from  lists  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department. 

'  These  courses  will  be  waived  for  students  in  advanced  military.  Where  additional  hours  are  needed 

approved  electives  will  be  added. 
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undergraduate  courses  in  physics  at  any  stage  in  that  curriculum,  must  have  a  grade 
average  of  at  least  3.5  in  all  subjects,  exclusive  of  the  basic  courses  in  military  training 
and  physical  education,  and  a  combined  grade  average  of  at  least  3.5  in  all  subjects  in 
mathematics  and  physics  taken  prior  to  such  registration.  Transfer  students  must  have 
a  corresponding  record  in  the  institution  from  which  they  transfer,  and  must  maintain 
such  status  at  the  University. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  109),  except  that  substitution  of  Chem.  106  for  Chem.  104 
is  advised. 


SECOND   YEAR>  FIRST   SEMESTER  19  HOURS 

German,   or  Approved    Elective 4 

Math.    1  32 — Calculus    5 

Physics    103 — General   Physics    (Mechanics, 

Heat,  and    Sound) 5 

Physical    Education     1 

Military     (men)      1 

Approved    Electives    3 


THIRD  YEAR'  18  HOURS 

E.E.    320 — Circuit     Analysis 4 

E.E.    321 — Circuit   Laboratory 1 

Math.    343 — Advanced    Calculus' 3 

Physics    281 — Intermediate    Atomic    Physics  3 

Physics  321 — Theoretical  Mechanics 3 

Physics  341 — Electricity  and  Magnetism.  .  .  4 


SECOND  SEMESTER  19  HOURS 

German,  or  Approved   Elective 4 

Math.    142 — Calculus    3 

Physics    104 — General    Physics     (Electricity, 

Magnetism,  Light,  and  Modern  Physics)  5 
T.A.M.    150 — Analytical    Mechanics 

(Statics)    2 

Physical    Education     1 

Military     (men)      1 

Approved    Electives    3 

17  HOURS 

Math.  345 — Differential   Equations  and  Or- 
thogonal   Functions'     3 

Physics  322 — Theoretical  Mechanics 3 

Physics  342 — Electricity  and  Magnetism.  .  .  4 

Physics    343 — Vacuum    Tube   Circuits' 4 

Physict     360 — Heat,    or     M.E.     205 — Ther- 
modynamics       3 


FOURTH   YEARi  17  HOURS 

Physics     344 — Vacuum     Tube     Circuits/    or 

Technical    Option^    4 

Physics  371 — Light 4 

Technical   Option^    3 

Approved    Electives    6 


17  HOURS 

Chem.  240 — Elementary  Physical  Chemistry      3 

Physics  372 — Light 2 

Physics    374 — Light    Laboratory 2 

Technical    Option^    3 

Approved   Electives 7 


Curriculum  in  General  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  General   Engineering 

This  curriculum  is  intended  for  students  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  the  more  special- 
ized engineering  curricula,  with  their  somewhat  extended  emphasis  on  test  procedures 

'  The  election  of  Chem.  110,  124,  and  234  is  advised.  Students  wishing  to  emphasize  chemistry  may 
substitute  chemistry  electives  for  E.E.  320  and  321.  Students  wishing  to  emphasize  electrical  engi- 
neering should  elect  E.E.  350  and  351,  352  and  353,  and  354  and  355  in  their  fourth  year.  Students 
wishing  to  emphasize  geophysics  should  elect  most  or  all  of  their  technical  options  in  geology.  Five 
hours  must  be  approved  nontechnical  courses. 

Math.  341  and  342,  or  Math.  347  and  348  may  be  substituted  for  Matli.   343  and  345. 

Students  desiring  to  emphasize  electrical  engineering  may  elect,  if  they  so  desire,  E.E.  342  and 
-.43  and  E.E.  344  and  345  instead  of  Phvsics  343  and  344.  These  students  should  register  in 
E.E.  350  and  351  concurrently  with  E.E.  342  and  343,  or  Physics  343;  E.E.  344  and  345,  or 
Physics  344  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  E.E.  352  and  353.  This  allows  E.E.  354  and  355  to  be 
taken  the  second  semester  of  the  fourth  year. 

*  Technical  options:  Chem.  110,  124,  234,  241,  336,  337,  342,  343,  344,  397,  398;  E.E.  330  and 
331,  344  and  345,  350  and  351,  352  and  353,  354  and  355;  Geol.  102,  150,  246;  Math.  161,  317 
and  318,  327  and  328,  347  and  348,  361,  385,  387,  388;  M.E.  184,  371,  372;  any  courses  in  physics 
or  astronomy;  T.A.M.  211,  221,  223. 
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and  design,  but  who  wish  to  secure  a  sound  education  in  engineering  principles  and 
tlieir  apphcation.  Fifteen  hours  of  work  in  economics,  engineering  law,  industrial  re- 
lations, etc.,  are  required,  and  eight  to  fourteen  hours  of  free  electives  are  allowed. 
The  mechanical  engineering  design  sequence  of  courses,  namely,  M.E.  221,  224,  and 
271,  plus  six  hours  of  approved  electives  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  C.E.  261,  262, 
263,  264,  and  Cleol.  150  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  A  sales  engineering  option  can  be 
readily  planned  within  the  elective  Iramework  of  the  curriculum. 


FIRST   YEAR 

Common    Program    for   Freshmen     (page    109) 


SECOND   YEAR  FIRST   SEMESTER  18   HOURS 

Econ.    108 — Elements    of    Economics 3 

Moth.    1  32 — Calculus    5 

M.E.    183 — Materials   Casting,  or  C.E.    115 

— General    Surveying     3 

Physics    103 — General    Physics    (Mechanics, 

Heat,   and    Sound) 5 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men) 1 


THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Accy.   201 — Fundamentals  of  Accounting.  .  3 
E.E.    206 — Direct    and    Alternating    Current 

Circuits    3 

E.E.    207 — Direct    and    Alternating    Current 

Laboratory     1 

M.E.    1  84 — Metal    Processing 3 

T.A.M.     211 — Analytical     Mechanics      (Dy- 
namics)        3 

T.A.M.  221 — Resistance  of  Materials 3 

T.A.M.    223 — Resistance   of   Materials    Lab- 
oratory      1 

FOURTH   YEAR  18   HOURS 

C.E.    262 — Structural    Analysis 3 

C.E.  263 — Elementary  Structural   Design.  .  .  2 

C.E.    299 — Inspection    Trip 0 

Eng.  230 — Labor  Relations,  or  Eng.   239 — 

Industrial    Development    and    Supervision  3 

M.E.    203— Power    Plant    Equipment 3 

Met.   E.   230 — Engineering   Metallurgy.  ...  3 

Approved    Electives    4 


SECOND  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

C.E.    115 — General  Surveying,  or  M.E.    183 

— Materials  Casting    3 

Math.    142 — Calculus    3 

Physics     104 — General    Physics     (Electricity, 

Magnetism,    Light,   and    Modern    Physics)  5 
Speech    101 — Principles  of   Effective  Speak- 
ing      3 

T.A.M.    150 — Analytical   Mechanics 

(Statics)       2 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men) 1 


18  HOUR5 

C.E.    261 — Structural    Analysis 4' 

E.E.    208 — Direct    and    Alternating    Current 

Apparatus      2 

E.E.    209 — Direct    and    Alternating    Current 

Laboratory     1 

M.E.    202 — Thermodynamics    3jK 

T.A.M.    232 — Fluid    Mechanics 

T.A.M.  234 — Laboratory  in  Fluid  Mechanics      1' 
Approved    Electives'     


bl 


18  HOURii 

C.E.  264 — Structural  Design 

Econ.    257 — Corporation    Finance 

Eng.    292 — Engineering     Law 

M.E.    208 — Mechanical    Engineering    Labo-        J|., 

rafory    i 

Approved    Electives    4_^ 


Curriculum  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

For   the   Degree   of   Bachelor   of   Science   in    Mechanical    Engineering 

FIRST   YEAR 

Common    Program    for    Freshmen     (page    109) 

'(ii'oi.    !.%()   fill-   lliosc   <li()<)siMi,'   the   slriKlural    option. 


I 


$111 


SECOND  YEAR  FIRST   SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

^Aafh.    132 — Calculus    5 

^.E.    171 — Mechanism    2 

^A.E.    183 — Materials  Casting,  or  M.E.    184 

— Metal  Processing    .  .  .  .' 3 

Physics    103 — General    Physics    (Mechanics, 

Heat,   and   Sound) 5 

Physical    Education     1 

Military     (men)      1 


THIRD  YEAR  19   HOURS 

E.E.    206 — Direct    and    Alternating    Current 

Circuits    3 

E.E.    207 — Direct    and    Alternating    Current 

Laboratory     1 

W.E.    205 — Thermodynamics    3 

^.E.  223 — Mechanics  of  Machinery 3 

r.A.M.    221 — Resistance    of    Materials.  ...  3 

Options     6 
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SECOND   SEMESTER  18   HOURS 

Moth.    142 — Calculus 3 

M.E.    184 — Metal    Processing,   or   M.E.    183 

— Materials   Casting    3 

Physics    104 — General     Physics     (Electricity, 

Magnetism,  Light,  and  Modern  Physics)  5 
T.A.M.    156 — Analytical   Mechanics    (Statics 

and  Dynamics)     5 

Physical    Education     1 

Military     ( men )      1 


19  HOURS 

E.E.     208 — Direct    and    Alternating    Current 

Apparatus      3 

M.E.   206 — Thermodynamics    3 

M.E.    207 — Power    Plant    Equipment 3 

M.E.    208 — Mechanical    Engineering    Labo- 
ratory      3 

M.E.    224 — Design   of  Machine    Elements..  3 
T.A.M.    223 — Resistance   of    Materials    Lab- 
oratory      1 

Options     3 


FOURTH   YEAR                                                            18   HOURS  16  HOURS 

HA.E.    255 — Mechanical    Engineering    Labo-  M.E.    260 — Heating,    Ventilating,    and    Air 

rafory    3  Condftioning*     3 

^.E.  271 — Design  of  Machine  Elements.  .  .       3  M.E.    291 — Mechanical    Engineering    Semi- 

\A.E.   299 — Inspection  Trip 0  nor    1 

Dptions      12        Options      12 

All  mechanical  engineering  student.s'  take  the  same  subjects  the  first  two  years.  Dur- 
ng  the  third  and  fourth  years  students  take  the  courses  specified  above  and  select,  with 
uidance  from  the  department  advisers,  one  of  the  following  options.  Departmental  elec- 
:ives  in  these  options  must  be  courses  numbered  above  M.E.  249.  Approved  electives  in 
:he  senior  year  must  be  upper  level  courses  (junior  or  senior  grade). 

Seneral  Option 

This  option  permits  selection  of  the  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  whose 
nterests  differ  from  those  who  choose  special  options. 


P'HIRD  YEAR 

Xpproved    Electives    3 

r~^""""- ' 

tlOURTH   YEAR 

A.E.    234 — Heat   Treatment   of   Metals.  ...  3 

>epartmental    Electives     3 

Approved    Electives    3 

Nontechnical    Electives     3 


Approved    Electives 3 


Departmental    Electives     3 

Approved    Electives    6 

Nontechnical     Electives     3 


'lu    be    taken    in    the    ftrst    .senie.ster    of    the    air    conditioning    and    refrigeration    option 
I'l'i'oved  electives. 


in    place    of 
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Aeronautical  Option 

This  option  is  designed  for  those  mechanical  engineering  students  who  may  he  in- 
terested in  the  aircraft  industry. 

THIRD  YEAR 

Aero.    E.    211 — Aerodynamics 3        Aero.  E.  220 — Aircraft  Structures 3 

Math.       387 — Introduction       to      Numerical 

Methods,     or      Math.      345 — Differential 

Equations   and    Orthogonal    Functions,   or 

Math.    341 — Differential    Equations.  ...       3 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Aero.  E.  221 — Aircraft  Structures 3        Aero.  E.  261 — Aerodynamics  Laboratory.  .       2 

M.E.    234 — Heat   Treatment   of   Metals....       3        Aero.    E.    264 — Aircraft    Structures    Laboro- 

M.E.    256 — Internal    Combustion    Engines.  .       3  fory      2 

Nontechnical    Electives     3        M.E.     258 — Combustion     Engine    and     Tur- 
bine   Laboratory    3 

Departmental    Electives    3 

Nontechnical     Electives     2 


Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration  Option 

This  option  provides  for  those  interested  in  heating,  ventilating,  air  conditioning, 
and  refrigeration. 

THIRD  YEAR 

T.A.M.    232 — Fluid    Mechanics 3        Approved    Electives    3 

Nontechnical     Electives     3 

FOURTH   YEAR 

M.E.    234 — Heat   Treatment   of   Metals.  ...  3  M.E.     259 — Refrigeration     Engineering.  ...  3 

M.E.   254 — Heat  Transfer 3  M.E.     261 — Heating,    Ventilating,    and    Air 

M.E.    260 — Heating,    Ventilating,    and    Air  Conditioning    Design    3 

Conditioning       3  Approved    Electives    6 

Nontechnical    Electives     3  Nontechnical     Electives     3 


Design  Option 

This  option  provides  for  specialization  in  mechanical  engineering  design. 

THIRD   YEAR 

Approved    Electives    3        Math.   345 — Differential  Equations  and  Or- 

Nontechnical     Electives     3             thogonal    Functions,    or    Math    341 — Dif- 
ferential   Equations    3 

FOURTH  YEAR 

M.E.    234 — Heat   Treatment   of   Metals....  3        M.E.    272 — Analytical  Design  of  High-Speed 

T.A.M.    311 — Mechanical    Vibrations 3  Engines,  or  M.E.   282 — Tool   Engineering      3 

T.A.M.    321 — Advanced    Mechanics   of   Ma-  M.E.    273 — Machine   Design 3 

terials,  or  M.E.   284 — Welding  Engineer-  T.A.M.    326 — Experimental    Stress    Analysis      3 

ing     3        Nontechnical    Electives     3 

Nontechnical    Electives     3 


? 
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'etroleum  Production  Option 

This  option  is  designed  for  those  students  interested  in  the  mechanical  engineering 
ispects  of  petroleum  production. 

HIRD  YEAR 

3eol.    150 — Geology  for  Engineers 3       Geol.    102 — Historical    Geology 3 

.A.M.    232 — Fluid    Mechanics 3 

OURTH  YEAR 

5eol.   246 — Applied    Petroleum    Geology.  .  3        C.E.    1  15 — General    Surveying 3 

A.E.   234 — Heat   Treatment  of   Metals....  3        Geol.    247 — Applied    Petroleum    Geology..       3 
A.E.    371 — Petroleum    Production    Engioeer-                M.E.   372 — Petroleum   Production    Engineer- 
ing      3  ing    3 

Jontechnical    Electives     3        Nontechnical     Electives     3 

*ower  Option 

This  option  is  for  those  students  whose  interests  lie  in  the  field  of  steam  and  gas 
)ower. 

HIRD  YEAR 

.A.M.    232 — Fluid    Mechanics 3        M.E.    234 — Heat  Treatment   of   Metals.  ...       3 

iontechnical     Electives     3 

OURTH  YEAR 

^.E.    254 — Heat    Transfer 3        M.E.     257 — Gas     Turbines 3 

\.E.    256 — Internal    Combustion    Engines.  .  3        M.E.     258 — Combustion     Engine     and     Tur- 

.A.M.     31  1 — Mechanical    Vibrations 3  bine    Laboratory    3 

Iontechnical    Electives     3        M.E.   274 — Power   Plant   Design 3 

Nontechnical     Electives     3 


I 


roduction  Option 

This  option  provides  emphasis  on  the  production  engineering  aspects  of  mechanical 

ngineering  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  planning  on  a  career  in  the  manufactur- 
ig  industry. 

HIRD  YEAR 

:on.    108 — Elements    of    Economics 3        M.E.    234 — Heat  Treatment   of   Metals.  ...       3 

\.E.   232 — Motion  and  Time  Study 3 

DURTH  YEAR 

I.E.    231 — Advanced   Metal    Processing.  .  .       3        M.E.    282 — Tool    Engineering 3 

I.E.   281 — Manufacturing  Organization  M.E.    283 — Industrial    Plant    Design 3 

and    Operation    3        Approved    Electives    3 

I.E.    284 — Welding    Engineering 3        Nontechnical     Electives     3 

ontechnical    El*ctives     3 
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Research  Option 

This  option  is  intended  for  students  interested  in  research  and  development. 


I 


THIRD  YEAR 

Math.       387 — Introduction       to      Numerical  M.E.  234 — Heat  Treatment  of  Metals 3 

Methods,      or     Math.      345 — Differential 

Equations   and    Orthogonal    Functions,   or 

Math.  341 — Differential   Equations 3 

T.A.M.    232 — Fluid    Mechanics 3 


FOURTH   YEAR 

M.E.     254 — Heat    Transfer 3        M.E.    298 — Thesis,   or   Approved    Elective.  . 

M.E.    297 — Experimental    Investigations.  .  .       3        T.A.M.    31  1 — Mechanical    Vibrations 

Nontechnical  Electives 6        T.A.M.    321 — Advanced    Mechanics   of    Ma- 
terials,   or    E.E.    212 — Electronics 

Nontechnical     Electives     

Railway  Option 

This  option  permits  speciah'zation  in  railway  mechanical  engineering. 
THIRD  YEAR 

T.A.M.    232 — Fluid    Mechanics 3        M.E.    234 — Heat   Treatment   of   Metals.  .  .  . 

Nontechnical     Electives     3 


:i 


FOURTH   YEAR 

M.E.    231 — Advanced    Metal    Processing.  .  .  3  M.E.    259 — Refrigeration     Engineering.  .  .  . 

M.E.    256 — Internal   Combustiorr   Engines.  .  3        M.E.    274 — Power   Plant   Design 

M.E.    361 — Railway    Motive    Power    Equip-  M.E.    362 — Railway    Motive    Power    Opera- 

ment 3             tion      

Nontechnical     Electives     3        Nontechnical     Electives     


Curriculum  in  Mining  Engineering 

For  the   Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Science   in   Mining    Engineering 
FIRST  YEAR 
Common    Program    for   Freshmen     (page    109) 

SECOND   YEAR  FIRST   SEMESTER  19   HOURS  SECOND   SEMESTER  18   HOI 

Geol.    150 — Geology   for   Engineers 3  Geol.    130 — Mineralogy  for   Engineers.  .  .  . 

Math.    132 — Calculus 5  Math.    142 — Calculus    

Min.  E.    151 — Elements  of  Mining 4  Min.    E.    152 — Fuels 

Physics     103 — General     Physics      (Mechon-  Physics    104 — General    Physics     (Electricity, 

ics.   Heat,  and   Sound) 5  Magnetism,    Light,   and    Modern    Physics) 

Physical     Education 1  T.A.M.     150 — Analytical    Mechanics     (Stat- 

Military      (men) 1  ics)       


Physical    Education  , 
Military      (  men  )  .  .  , 


( 


m 


i 


I 


HIRD  YEAR  17    HOURS 

;.E.  1  1  5 — General  Surveying 3 

con.   108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

:.E.    206 — Direct    and    Alternating    Current 

Circuits    3 

I.E.    207 — Direct    and    Alternating    Current 

Laboratory     1 

.A.M.     211 — Analytical     Mechanics      (Dy- 
namics)        3 

.A.M.    232 — Fluid    Mechanics 3 

.A.M.    234 — Laboratory    in    Fluid    Mechan- 
ics    1 


.UMMER  FIRST   AND   SECOND   WEEKS 

Ain.  E.  205 — Summer  Mine  Surveying.  ...  2 

OURTH  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Ain.  E.  251 — Mine  Administration 3 

Ain.  E.  253 — Principles  of  Mining  Methods  4 

Ain.    E.    255- — Mineral    Dresshig 3 

Ain.    E.    2  5  7-^Ha  u  lage,    Hoisting,    and 

Pumping    4 

Ain.  E.  299 — Inspection  Trip 0 

Ain.   E.   351 — Geophysics  of   Mining 3 
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19  HOURS 

Econ.    240 — Labor    Problems,   or   Econ.    248 

— Personnel    Administration 3 

E.E.    208  —  Direct    and    Alternating    Current 

Apparatus      3 

E.E.     209 — Direct    and    Alternating    Current 

Laboratory     1 

Geology     Elective 3 

M.E.   201 — Steam,  Air,  and  Gas  Machinery  3 

Min.    E.    204 — Mine   Surveying 2 

T.A.M.  221 — Resistance  of  Materials 3 

T.A.M.    223— Resistance   of   Materials    Lab- 
oratory      1 


15  HOURS 

Met.   E.   230 — Engineering    Metallurgy.  ...  3 
Min.   E.  256 — Mine  Examination  and   Valu- 
ation        2 

Min.   E.   258 — Mining  Design 3 

Min.   E.   260 — Coal    Preparation 2 

Min.    E.    262 — Mine   Ventilation 3 

Min.   E.   396 — Seminar 1 

Approved  Elective 1 


Curriculum  in  Metallurgical  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in   Metallurgical   Engineering 

This  curriculum  is  intended  for  the  training  of  industrial  metallurgists  and  those 
\ho  wish  to  engage  in  advanced  study  and  research  either  in  operational  processes  or 
n  various  problems  involving  physical  and  chemical  phases  of  metallurgy. 


IRST  YEAR 

!ommon   Program   for  Freshmen    (page    109),  except  that  Chem. 

uted  for  Chem.  104  and  G.E.D.  101. 


105  and   G.E.D.    106  are  substi- 


ECOND  YEAR              FIRST   SEMESTER              17  HOURS 
!hem.    123 — Quantitative   Analysis  for   En- 
gineers      5 

\ath.    132 — Calculus 5 

hysics    103 — General    Physics    (Mechanics, 

Heat,  and    Sound) 5 

hysical    Education 1 

^ilitary     (men) 1 


»L 


IRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

er.  E.   221 — Pyromefry 2 

.hem.  245 — Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  3 
Aet.  E.    201 — Principles  of  Physical   Metal- 
lurgy        3 

\et.    E.   203 — Physical    Metallurgy    Labora- 
tory       1 

;\et.  E.   205 — Metallurgy  of   Iron  and  Steel  3 

|\et.   E.   207 — Metallurgical   Calculations.  .  2 

Ipproved    Electives 3 


SECOND   SEMESTER  18   HOURS 

Math.    142 — Calculus 3 

Met.   E.   150 — Introduction  to  Metallurgy.  .  3 
Physics    104 — General    Physics     (Electricity, 

Magnetism,   Light,   and    Modern    Physics)  5 
T.A.M.     150 — Analytical    Mechanics     (Stat- 
ics)        2 

Physical    Education 1 

Military      (men) 1 

Approved    Electives 3 

19  HOURS 

Chem.  246 — Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  3 

Met.  E.  208 — Ferrous  Metallography 3 

Met.    E.    210 — Ferrous    Metallography    Lab- 
oratory      3 

Met.    E.    214 — Electrometallurgy 2 

Met.   E.    216 — Electrometallurgy   Laboratory  1 

T.A.M.  221 — Resistance  of  Materials 3 

T.A.M.    223 — Resistance   of    Materials    Lab- 
oratory      1 

Approved    Electives 3 
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17  OR  18  HOURS 
E.E.    204 — Applications  of   Electrical    Equip- 
ment           2 

E.E.    205 — Electrical    Equipment    Laboratory      1 
Met.   E.   256 — Metallurgy  of   Deep  Drawing 

and  Pressing 3 

Met.   E.   258 — Alloy  Steels 3 

Met.     E.     260 — Advanced     Physical     Metal- 
lurgy    Laboratory 3 

Met.    E.    296 — Metallurgical    Seminar 1 

Approved    Eleclives     4  or  5 


FOURTH   YEAR  19  HOURS 

E.E.     202 — Direct    and    Alternating    Current 

Circuits    and    Machines 2 

E.E.     203 — Direct    and    Alternating    Current 

Circuits  and  Machines  Laboratory 1 

Met.   E.   251 — Nonferrous  Metallography.  .  3 
Met.     E.     253 — Nonferrous     Metallography 

Loboratory     3 

Met.     E.     255 — Metallurgy    of     Nonferrous 

Metals     3 

Met.  E.  295 — Metallurgical  Seminar 1 

Met.   E.   299 — Inspection  Trip 0 

T.A.M.    323 — Advanced   Laboratory   in   Ma- 
terials    Testing 3 

Approved    Electives 3 


Curriculum  in  Sanitary  Engineering' 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Sanitary  Engineering 
FIRST  YEAR 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  109).  C.E.  101  (3  hours)  and  C.E.  102  (4  hours)  am 
required  courses  which  will  be  taught  only  at  the  summer  surveying  camp  following  the  freshman: 
year. 


SECOND  SEMESTER  18  HOUD 

C.E.   140 — Engineering  in   Public  Health '.  .  J 

Geol.    150 — Engineering    Geology  ' i 

Math.    142 — Calculus [ 

Physics    104 — General    Physics     (Electricity, 

Magnetism,    Light,   and   Modern    Physics)  t 
T.A.M.     150 — Analytical    Mechanics     (Stat- 
ics)        i 

Physical    Education 1 

Military      (men) 1 

Note:  Transfer  students  who  have  completed  two  years  of  work  and  who  have  not 
had  any  surx-eying  should  attend  summer  surveying  camp  before  starting  their  third  year 
otherwise  they  will  take  C.E.   Ill,  112,  and  203  on  the  campus. 


SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

C.E.    103 — Route    Surveying 3 

C.E.    160 — Building    Construction    and    Ma- 
terials      3 

Math.    132 — Calculus 5 

Physics    103 — General   Physics     (Mechanics, 

Heat,   and   Sound) 5 

Physical    Education 1 

Military     (men) 1 


i 


THIRD   YEAR  18   HOURS 

C.E.    230 — Soils    and    Bituminous    Materials  2 

C.E.    235 — Plain    Concrete 2 

C.E.    261 — Structural    Analysis 4 

Econ.     108- — Elements    of    Economics,    or 
Speech     101 — Principles    of     Effective 

Speaking'    3 

T.A.M.     211 — Analytical     Mechanics      (Dy- 
namics)        3 

T.A.M.    221 — Resistance    of    Materials.  ...  3 
T.A.M.    223 — Resistance   of    Materials    Lab- 
oratory      1 


17  HOUrj 


Chem.    122- — Elementary    Quantitative 

Analysis    

C.E.  262 — Structural  Analysis 

C.E.    263 — Elementary    Structural    Design.. 
M.E.   201 — Mechanical   Power  Equipment.. 

T.A.M.    232 — Fluid    Mechanics 

234 — Laboratory    in    Fluid    Mechan- 


T.A.M 
ics 


I 


'  Administered  by  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering. 

=  iStii(lent.s   who   have   had    O.K.    140  are  excused    from    Bad.    101. 

'Eight  hours  of  credit  in   foreign   language    (French,   German,   or   Spanish)    may   be  svibstituled  fo 

Geol.  150   (3  hours),  Econ.  108  or  Speech  101   (3  hours),  and  approved  electives   (2  hours.) 


I 
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Students  who  have  completed  three  years  in  civil  engineering  can  complete  the 
jjanitary  engineering  curriculum  in  one  year,  provided  the  substitution  ot  Chem.  122 
for  the  clectives  shown  on  page  113  is  made  in  the  sixth  semester. 

FOURTH   YEAR  15  TO  20  HOURS  14  HOURS 

!act.    104-      Introductory    Bacteriology'.  ...  5  Chem.    132 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry  3 

I.E.  220 — Highway  Engineering  Fundamen-  C.E.     241 — Sewerage 3 

tals 3  C.E.  264 — Structural  Design 5 

I.E.    240 — Water  Supply 4  C.E.    296 — Professional    Practice 0 

I  E.  270 — Foundations  and  Retaining  V/al!s  3  C.E.   345 — Public  Health   Engineering 3 

I.E.    295 — Professional    Practice 0 

I.E.    299 — Inspection    Trip 0 

I.E.  344 — Water  and  Sewage  Treatment.  .  5 


Students   who  haw  liad   C.K.    140   are  excused    fruiii   Bact     104. 


r 


Future  architects   at   work. 
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College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 


Art,  architecture,  landscape  architecture,  and  music  are  taught  in  the 
,  oUege  of  Fine  and  Apphed  Arts.  The  professional  curricula  in  all  these 
iihjects  admit  freshmen.  In  each  curriculum  the  students  are  required  to 
akc  certain  basic  and  cultural  courses,  and  other  subjects  essential  to  a 
ihtral  education,  and  are  permitted  to  elect  additional  courses  according  to 
mlividual  interests. 

For  students  enrolled  in  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  at 
.'rbana,  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  offers  introductory  courses 
It  signed  to  increase  esthetic  appreciation  and  to  portray  the  role  of  the 
11  ts  in  civilization,  as  well  as  courses  in  applied  music. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   GRADUATION 

Students  who  meet  the  general  University  requirements  with  reference  to  registra- 
loii,  residence,  scholarship,  tees,  hygiene,  military  training,  physical  education,  and 
luttiric,  and  who  maintain  a  satisfactory  record,  receive  degrees  appropriate  to  the 
nrricula  completed. 

The  curriculum  in  architecture,  with  two  options,  requires  165  semester  hours  for 
;raduation.  The  degree  ot  Bachelor  of  Architecture  is  awarded. 

The  curricula  in  painting,  advertising,  design,  industrial  design,  and  history  of  art 
equire  130  semester  hours  for  the  degree.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  is 
warded  in  the  curriculum  completed.  A  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
i  Fine  Arts  in  Art  Education  is  offered  for  students  preparing  to  teach  art.  Graduation 
equires  130  semester  hours  in  addition  to  physical  education  and  military  training. 

The  curricula  in  landscape  architecture  and  landscape  operation  requite  130  semes- 
•1  hours  for  graduation.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Aits  in  Landscape  Architecture 
.  conferred  on  students  completing  the  former  curricidum,  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
f  Science  in  Landscape  Operation  is  conferred  on  those  completing  the  latter. 

The  curriculum  in  music,  with  instrumental,  voice,  or  theory  major,  leads  to  the 
|egree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  This  curriculum  requires  130  semester  hours  for  graduation, 
''he  curriculum  in  music  education  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music 
Education  and  rc(iuires  130  semester  hours  in  addition  to  physical  education  and  military 
raining. 

HONORS  AT  GRADUATION 

The  honors  awarded  to  superior  students  at  graduation  are  designated  on  the  di- 
luma  as  Honors,  High  Honors,  and  Highest  Honors.  To  be  considered  for. honors,  a  stu- 
ent  must  have  been  in  residence  at  the  University  for  at  least  four  semesters,  or  must 
|ave  earned  in  residence  a  minimum  of  sixty-five  hours  credit.  For  the  degree  with 
jlonors,  the  student  must  have  a  scholastic  average  of  4.0;  for  the  degree  with  High  Hon- 
jrs,  a  scholastic  average  of  4.25  (for  transfer  students  no  more  than  six  hours  of  "D" 
[i  transferred  credit);  for  the  degree  with  Highest  Honors,  a  scholastic  average  of  4.50 
|for  transfer  students  no  hours  of  "D"  in  transferred  credit). 
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SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS 


Foreign  Language.  In  curricula  where  a  foreign  language  is  required,  a  student  whc  j: 
has  completed  one  high  school  unit  or  more  ot  a  foreign  language  beyond  the  language  » 
entrance  requirement  may  be  excused  from  the  curricular  rccjuirement  to  the  extent  tha 
each  high  school  unit  is  considered  the  equivalent  of  four  semester  hours  of  credit', 
Additional  elective  credit  must  be  supplied  for  the  credit  requirement  from  which  ihi  • 
student  is  excused.  , 

Inspection  Trip.  Organized  inspection  trips  are  scheduled  each  semester  in  th^ 
curriculum  in  architecture,  and  each  student  is  urged  to  participate  in  at  least  one  trij : 
each  year.  Students  in  certain  art  and  landscape  architecture  classes  also  make  trips  t«  | 
industrial  and  art  centers. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  CURRICULA 

The  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  consists  of  the  Department  of  Architecture 
the  Department  of  Art,  the  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture,  the  School  of  Music 
the  University  Bands,  and  the  Bureau  of  Community  Planning.  The  undergraduate  cur 
ricula,  which  are  described  in  the  following  paragraphs,  are  outlined  on  subsequen 
pages. 

All  departments  in  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  reserve  the  right  to  retaini 
exhibit,  and  reproduce  the  work  submitted  by  students  for  credit  in  any  course. 

Architecture.  Architecture  is  concerned  with  the  design  and  construction  of  efficient 
safe,  economical,  and  attractive  buildings  to  satisfy  man's  need  for  shelter.  The  buildin;i  1 
industry  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  nation  in  terms  of  expenditure  and  employment.  Fo  ,' 
leadership  the  industry  depends  upon  the  architectural  profession  to  develop  new  build  i 
ing  types,  new  materials,  and  new  systems  of  construction.  The  well-trained  architect  wh  - 
can  bring  to  these  problems  a  high  degree  of  technical  knowledge,  social  insight,  creativ  ii 
imagination,  and  business  skill  will  find  opportunities  for  service  as  well  as  ample  reii 
wards  for  his  talents  and  efforts.  i 

The  curriculum  in  architecture  contains  a  well-balanced  program  of  general  aniN 
technical  training.  The  graduate  who  has  acquired  the  necessary  practical  experience  car 
therefore,  apply  tor  state  professional  registration  to  practice.  Technical  subjects  stres 
both  a  sound  comprehension  of  fundamental  theory  and  the  logical  solution  of  realisti  ■ 
problems  met  in  practice.  General  studies  include  a  liberal  proportion  of  courses  in  th ' 
physical  and  social  sciences  and  the  humanities  which  can  give  the  graduate  that  ap 
preciation  and  understanding  of  society  so  necessary  in  achieving  a  useful  career  and  ■ 
satisfying  life.  |i 

The  curriculum  provides  two  options  which  allow  the  student  to  undertake  aOil 
vanced  courses  according  to  his  special  talents  and  interests.  The  general  option  offer"' 
advanced  work  in  designing  large  buildings.  The  engineering  option  (formerly  the  sef 
arate  curriculum  in  architectural  engineering )  emphasizes  advanced  courses  in  structure  ' 
theory  and  design.  Both  options  lead  to  the  same  degree,  Bachelor  of  Architecture.  A. 
though  students  will  normally  make  their  choice  of  option  at  the  beginning  of  the  secon 
year,  the  program  is  so  arranged  that  the  change  may  be  made  without  difficulty  at  an 
time  up  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  year.  Graduate  courses  leading  to  a  master's  degre 
are  offered  under  the  regulations  of  the  Graduate  College. 

The  four-year  curricula  in  architecture  as  published  in  the  1949-1950  Undergraduat 
Study  bulletin  will  be  in  effect  for  students  who  entered  college  training  prior  to  Septan 
ber,  1949. 

The  Department  of  Architecture  occupies  drafting  rooms,  studios,  and  offices  in  tn 
Building  for  Architecture  and  Kindred  Subjects.  The  Bicker  Library  in  this  building 
one  of  the  country's  great  collections  in  this  field.  It  includes  26,159  volumes  on  arch 
tecture  and  the  fine  arts,  28,181  lantern  slides,  22,503  mounted  photographs  and  drav 
ings,  and  14,766  clippings.  The  department  brings  numerous  outstanding  architects  t 
lecture  on  current  professional  topics  and  it  conducts  regular  student  field  inspecti( 
trips  to  Chicago  and  other  centers. 

Art.  The  curricula  in  art  permit  a  student  to  attain  a  proficienc\-  in  art  and  to  secui  i 
a  liberal  education.  The  first  year  of  the  curricula  is  basic  and  cultural,  and  at  the  bt  ^ 
ginning  of  the  second  year  the  student  chooses  his  field  of  specialization  in  one  of  tl 
following  options: 
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The  curriculum  in  painting  forms  a  preparation  for  the  following  fields  of  applied 
art  and  for  related  fields:  portraiture,  illustration,  mural  decoration,  and  general  creative 
painting. 

The  curriculum  in  industrial  design  trains  designers  for  machine  industries.  This 
option  aims  to  give  the  student  a  finn  grasp  of  the  principles  of  design,  to  develop  in 
him  speed  and  resourcefulness  in  expression,  and  to  train  him  to  adapt  his  knowledge 
and  creative  abilities  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  designer  must  work  in  industry. 

The  curriculum  in  advertising  design  trains  artists  in  the  application  of  esthetic 
principles  in  the  fields  of  advertising,  printing,  merchandising,  and  salesmanship. 

The  curriculum  in  art  education  offers  specialization  in  teaching  methods,  materials, 
and  processes  and  confonus  to  the  regulations  set  down  by  the  office  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction.  This  curriculum,  while  particularly  designed  for  those 
students  who  are  primarily  interested  in  the  teaching  of  art,  affords  preparation  in  the 
fields  of  art  supervision  and  applied  design. 

The  curriculum  in  tlie  history  of  art  offers  opportunities  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  art  criticism  and  history. 

The  Department  of  Art  has  a  series  of  well-equipped  and  ideally  lighted  studios  and 
modeling  rooms  in  the  Building  for  Architecture  and  Kindred  Subjects.  Additional  studios 
are  also  maintained  in  Lincoln  Hall,  David  Kinley  Hall,  Civil  Engineering  Hall,  the 
Surveying  Building,  the  studio  at  404  South  Mathews  Avenue,  the  east  wing  of  the 
Illini   Union  Coffee  House,  and  the  Graduate  Studio. 

This  department  has  well-selected  collections  of  models,  casts,  bronzes,  paintings, 
etchings,  and  prints,  and  adequate  collections  of  lantern  slides  and  photographs  of  famous 
I  works  of  art.  Professional  models  are  employed  as  subjects  for  the  classes  in  drawing, 
painting,  and  modeling  from  life.  Art  students  share  in  the  use  of  the  Bicker  Library 
which  includes  the  literature  of  art  as  well  as  of  architecture. 

Courses  in  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art,  drawing,  sculpture,  crafts,  and  design 
are  open  to  students  from  other  colleges  of  the  University. 

Graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Fine  Arts  in  Art  Education, 
in  the  History  of  Art,  and  in  Painting  are  offered  under  the  regulations  of  the  Graduate 
College. 

Landscape  Architecture.  The  instructional  work  in  landscape  architecture  consists 
of  a  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Landscape 
Architecture,  and  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  professional  practice  by  providing 
a  carefully  balanced  program  of  technical  courses  and  of  basic  courses  in  the  humanities. 
A  four-year  curriculum  in  landscape  operation,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Landscape  Operation,  is  offered  for  students  preparing  to  enter  the  contract- 
ing and  maintenance  branches  of  landscape  architecture.  Courses  in  the  appreciation  of 
landscape  architecture  and  planning  are  offered  for  students  in  other  colleges  of  the 
University. 

Graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Fine  Arts  in  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture or  Master  of  Science  in  City  Planning  are  offered  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Graduate  College. 

The  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture  occupies  quarters  in  Mumford  Hall, 
where  it  has  drafting  rooms  and  an  excellent  library.  The  collections  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
other  plants  growing  on  the  campus  and  about  residences  in  the  community,  as  well  as 
a  fine  herbarium,  furnish  materials  for  the  study  of  plants  and  of  planting  design. 

Music.  The  School  of  Music  offers  a  curriculum  in  music,  with  three  options  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  and  a  curriculum  in  music  education  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music  Education.  A  student  enrolled  in  any  music 
.curriculum  pursues  throughout  the  four  years  of  his  course  ( except  the  third  and  fourth 
lyears  of  the  curriculum  in  music  education)  a  major  or  principal  applied  subject  (piano, 
voice,  etc.)  in  which  two  thirty-minute  lessons  a  week  are  taken;  and  a  minor  or  sec- 
iondary  appHed  subject  in  which  one  thirty-minute  lesson  a  week  is  taken  for  three  years. 
iPublic  performance  is  a  definite  part  of  the  training  in  applied  music  and  all  students, 
•when  sufficiently  advanced,  are  required  to  participate  in  the  student  programs.  As  part 
of  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree,  senior  students  must  present  a 
satisfactory  public  recital. 

\  Courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  music  (thirty-two 
incurs)  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  are  offered  to  (lualified  students.  Pre- 
scribed courses  in  music  leading  to  this  degree  are  predominantly  in  the  fields  of  theory 
[and  history.  Applicants  are  expected  to  have  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  theory  and  to 
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possess  a  moderate  degree  of  proficiency  on  the  piano.  (See  General  Curriculum  in  Lib- 
eral Arts  and  Sciences,  page  166.) 

Applied  music  and  courses  in  the  history,  theory,  and  appreciation  of  music  art- 
open  to  all  qualified  students  in  the  University. 

Graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Music  and  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Education  in  Music  Education  are  offered  under  tin 
regulations  of  the  Graduate  College. 

The  University  Orchestras  ( Sinfonietta,  Symphony  Orchestra)  and  the  Universit\ 
Choral  Union  (Oratorio  Society,  University  Chorus,  Women's  Glee  Club,  Men's  Gler 
Club,  University  Choir)  are  open  to  qualified  students  from  any  college.  The  Oratoriu 
Society,  University  Chorus,  Opera  Workshop,  and  Symphony  Orchestra  are  also  open  t(j 
members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  and  singers  of  the  community  who  are  admitted  1)\ 
examination  or  by  permission  of  the  respective  directors.  All  of  these  organizations  hold 
weekly  rehearsals  and  give  public  presentations  throughout  the  school  year. 

The  faculty  and  students  of  the  School  of  Music  present  concerts  and  recitals  each 
week  of  the  school  year.  The  School  of  Music  also  sponsors  weekly  radio  broadcasts  o\er 
station  WILL.  Chamber  music  concerts  are  given  frequently  throughout  the  year  by  the 
Walden  String  Quartet  whose  members  are  artists-in-residence  and  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  School  of  Music. 

The  School  of  Music  occupies  the  Tina  Weedon  Smith  Memorial  Hall  and  tlin 
annex   buildings   which   have   soundproof   studios,   lecture   rooms,   classrooms,   extensiM 
equipment   of   musical   instruments,   a   library,   and   an   auditorium   designed   for   public 
recitals  and  concerts. 

ELECTIVES 

All  electives  in  both  options  of  the  curriculum  in  architecture  must  be  selected  from 
courses  in  the  himianities,  social  sciences,  or  biological  sciences.  Since  these  electives  are 
intended  to  provide  general  education,  no  technical  subjects  will  be  approved.  Students 
are  lurged  to  plan  their  electives  in  range  and  sequence  so  that  in  one  or  two  areas  tlK\ 
will  be  able  to  go  beyond  the  introductory  level. 

Electives  for  other  curricula  may  consist  of  any  courses  given  in  the  Universit\ 
which  are  not  required  in  the  curriculum,  do  not  parallel  the  subject  matter  of  required 
courses,  and  are  not  open  to  freshmen.  The  following  are  exceptions:  Bot.  100,  101; 
Geog.  101;  Geol.  101;  Hist.  Ill,  112,  131,  132;  Lib.  Sci.  195;  Math.  Ill,  112,  114. 
115,  117,  122;Zool.  101. 


Curriculum  in  Architecture 

1  lie  first  Near  is  coiiunon  to  bolJi  options  ot  the  curriculum  in  arcliitecture. 

FIRST  YEAR                FIRST  SEMESTER                16  HOURS  SECOND    SEMESTER                                               16  HOUR! 

Art    181 — Freehand    Drawing 2  Arch.   101 — Introduction  to  Architecture.  .  .  3 

G.E.D.     107 — Architectural    Projections....       2        Art    182 — Freehand    Drawing 2 

Hygiene    101 — Health   Lectures,  or  Hygiene  G.E.D.    108 — Architectural    Projections....  2 

104 — Personal   and   Community   Hygiene       2  Math.     127 — Combined     Freshman     Mathe- 

Math.     1  1 7 — Combined     Freshman     Mathe-                     matics A 

matics 5  Rhet.    1  02 — Rhetoric  and   Composition  ....  3 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...       3        Physical    Education 1 

Physical    Education 1        Military     (men) 1 

Military     (men) 1 


11 
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General  Option 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture 
FIRST  YEAR 
Program  for  Freshmen    (page  130) 


SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Arch.    131 — Architectural    Design 3 

Arch.  141 — Materials  and  Methods  of  Con- 
struction    1 2 

Art    183 — Freehand   Drawing 2 

'hysics    101 — General   Physics    (Mechanics, 

Heat,  and  Sound) 5 

Electives    3 

'hysical    Education 1 

Military     (men) 1 

THIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS 

\rch.    133 — Architectural    Design 3 

\rch.  143 — Materials  and  Methods  of  Con- 
struction    III 2 

\rch.    214 — History    of    Medieval    Architec- 
ture       3 

\rt  281 — Freehand   Drawing 2 

>ociol.  276 — Sociology  of  the  City 3 

".A.M.   172 — Strength   of  Materials 3 

'OURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Vrch.     216 — Modern     Architecture 3 

^rch.    235 — Architectural    Design 5 

Vrch.   246 — Theory   of  Structural   Design..  3 

Wch.  265 — Theory  of  Architecture 2 

ilectives     3 

IFTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Vrch.    244 — Working    Drawings 2 

Vrch.   247 — Structural   Planning 3 

Vrch.   337 — Architectural    Design 7 

vrt    1 50 — Sculpture 2 

lectives     2 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Arch.    113 — History  of  Ancient  Architecture  2 

Arch.    132 — Architectural    Design 3 

Arch.  142 — Materials  and  Methods  of  Con- 
struction   II 2 

Art    1  84 — Freehand   Drawing 2 

T.A.M.    171 — Elements  of  Mechanics 3 

Electives    3 

Physical    Education 1 

Military     (men) 1 

18  HOURS 

Arch.    134 — Architectural    Design 3 

Arch.   144 — Materials  and  Methods  of  Con- 
struction    IV 2 

Arch.     215 — History     of     Renaissance     and 

Baroque    Architecture 3 

Arch.   245 — Structural    Elements 3 

Art   282 — Freehand   Drawing 2 

Physics    102 — General   Physics    (Mechanics, 

Heat,  and   Sound) 5 

17  HOURS 

Arch.    236 — Architectural    Design 5 

Arch.   256 — Building  Sanitation 2 

Arch.  257 — Reinforced  Concrete  Theory.  .  .  3 

L.A.  272 — Planning  of  Towns  and  Cities.  .  3 
M.E.     252 — Heating     and     Ventilating     for 

Architectural  Engineers 4 

16  HOURS 

Arch.    283 — Architectural    Practice 2 

Arch.    338 — Architectural    Design 7 

E.E.    114 — V/iring   and    Illumination 3 

Electives     4 


Ingineering  Option 


For   the   Degree  of   Bachelor  of   Architecture 
IRST  YEAR 
'rogram  for  Freshmen    (page  130) 
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SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Arch.    131 — Architectural    Design 3 

Arch.   141 — Materials  and  Methods  of  Con- 
struction    1 2 

Art    183 — Freehand   Drawing 2 

Math.    1  37 — Calculus 3 

Physics    101 — General    Physics    (Mechanics, 

Heat,   and   Sound) 5 

Physical    Education 1 

Military      (men) 1 


THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Arch.    133 — Architectural    Design 3 

Arch.   143 — Materials  and  Methods  of  Con- 
struction    III 2 

Arch.    214 — History    of    Medieval    Architec- 
ture       3 

Art    281 — Freehand    Drawing 2 

Sociol.  276 — Sociology  of  the  City 3 

T.A.M.  221 — Resistance  of  Materials 3 

T.A.M.    223 — Resistance   of   Materials    Lab- 
oratory      1 

FOURTH  YEAR                                                         16  HOURS 
Arch.     216 — History    of     Modern     Architec- 
ture       3 

Arch.    235 — Architectural    Design 5 

Arch.    246 — Theory   of   Structural    Design..  3 

Arch.  265 — Theory  of  Architecture 2 

Electives    3 

FIFTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Arch.    244 — Working    Drawings 2 

Arch.   247 — Structural   Planning 3 

Arch.   347 — Theory  of   Structures 5 

T.A.M.     211 — Analytical     Mechanics      (Dy- 
namics)        3 

Electives     3 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  HOUR! 

Arch.  113 — History  of  Ancient  Architec- 
ture       2 

Arch.    132 — Architectural    Design ; 

Arch.  142 — Materials  and  Methods  of  Con- 
struction   II ; 

Art    1  84 — Freehand   Drawing J 

Math.      147 — Calculus ; 

T.A.M.  150 — Analytical  Mechanics  (Stat- 
ics)        3 

Physical    Education I 

Military    (men)     1 


18  HOUt; 


Arch.    134 — Architectural    Design 

Arch.  144 — Materials  and  Methods  of  Con- 
struction    IV 

Arch.  215 — History  of  Renaissance  and 
Baroque    Architecture 

Arch.    245 — Structural    Elements 

Art    282 — Freehand    Drawing 

Physics  102 — General  Physics  (Light,  Elec- 
tricity, and  Magnetism) 


17  HOUl 

Arch.    236 — Architectural    Design 

Arch.   256 — Building   Sanitation 

Arch.    257 — Reinforced    Concrete    Theory.. 
M.E.     252 — Heating     and     Ventilating     for 

Architectural  Engineers 

Electives    


16  HOUIl 

Arch.  283 — Architectural  Practice 

Arch.   348 — Advanced   Structures 

Arch.  358 — Reinforced  Concrete  Design.  .  . 

E.E.    114 — Wiring   and    Illumination 

Electives     


Curricula  in  Art 

The  first  year  is  common  to  all  curricula  in  art. 


I 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  TO  19  HOURS 

Arch.  171 — Drawing  Theory ,  .       2 

Art    1  1  7 — Drawing 3 

Art    1  1  9 — Design    2 

D.G.S.      Ill — Verbal      Communication,     or 

Rhef.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition  .  4  or  3 
D.G.S.    131 — Biological  Science,  or  Foreign 

Language    4 

Hygiene    101 — Health   Lectures,  or  Hygiene 

104 — Personal  and   Community   Hygiene      2 

Physical    Education 1 

Military     (men) 1 


SECOND  SEMESTER                                    IS  TO  17  HOUl 
Arch.    1  72 — Drawing    Theory 

Art    1  1  8 — Drawing    

Art    1  20 — Design    

D.G.S.     112 — Verbal    Communication,    or 

Rhet.   102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition  .  4  or 
D.S.G.    132 — Biological   Science,  or  Foreign 

Language    

Physical    Education 

Military     (men) 


I 
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Curriculum  in  Advertising  Design 


For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Advertising  Design 
IRST  YEAR 
'rogram   for  Freshmen    (page    132) 


ECOND  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER        16  OR  17  HOURS 
^rf   111 — Introduction   to  Ancient  and   Me- 
dieval    Art 3 

Ut    123 — Life   Drav/ing  and   Anatomy.  ...  5 

\.r^     131 — Elementary    Composition 2 

vrf   141 — Still  Life 2 

hysical    Education 1 

Ailitary     (men) 1 

lectives     3 

HIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS 

irt  History 3 

vrt  223 — Figure  Drawing  and  Sketch 3 

vrt   261 — Layout  and    Lettering 3 

>rt  265 — Advertising  Design 3 

ourn.   204 — Typography 2 

lectives     2 

OURTH  YEAR  15  HOURS 

,rt   235 — Illustration 2 

irt    267 — Advanced    Advertising    Design.  .  5 

lectives     8 


SECOND   SEMESTER  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Art    112 — Introduction    to   Renaissance    and 

Modern    Art 3 

Art    124 — Life    Drawing    and   Anatomy.  ...  5 

Art   132 — Elementary  Composition 2 

Art   142 — Still   Life 2 

Physical    Education 1 

Military      (men) 1 

Electives     3 

16  HOURS 
Art    224 — Figure   Drawing   and   Sketch.  ...       3 

Art    262 — Layout  and    Lettering 3 

Art  266 — Advertising  Design 3 

Journ.    281 — Introduction   to   Advertising..       3 
Electives     4 

13  TO  17  HOURS 

Art  21  1 — History  of  Art  in  Industry 2 

Art    236 — Illustration 2 

Art    268 — Advanced    Advertising    Design..       5 
Electives      4  to  8 


Curriculum  in  the  History  of  Art 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in   the   History  of  Art 
IRST  YEAR 
rogram   for  Freshmen    (page    132) 


ECOND  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       17  OR  18  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


rt   111 — Introduction   to  Ancient  and  Me- 
dieval Art 3 

rt    Elective     (studio)' 2 

list.    1  1  1 — Modern   European   History  from 

I  the  Renaissance  to    1  848 4 

inguage    4 

peech    101 — Principles  of  Effective  Speak- 
ing      3 

hysical    Education 1 

military     (men) 1 


17  OR  18  HOURS 
Art    112 — Introduction    to   Renaissance  and 

Modern    Art 3 

Art  Elective   (studio) 2 

Hist.    1  1  2 — Modern   European   History  from 

1  848  to  the  Present 4 

Electives     3 

Language    4 

Physical    Education 1 

Military     (men) 1 

1^ 


Studio  courses  advised  are:   Art  125,   126,   131,   132,    141,    142. 
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THIRD  YEAR  15  HOURS 

Art  History 3 

Art   Elective     (studio) 2 

Humanities    211 — The  Growth   of  American 

Culture    4 

History  or  English' 3 

Electives"      3 

FOURTH  YEAR  14  TO  16  HOURS 

Art  History 6 

Art    Elective     (studio) 2 

Phil.  323 — Philosophy  of  Art 3 

Electives 3  to  5 


IS  HOURS 

Art  History 3 

Art   Elective    (studio) 2 

Humanities   212 — The   Growth   of   American 

Culture    4 

History  or  English 3 

Phil.    101 — Introduction   to   Philosophy....  3 

14  TO  16  HOURS' 

Art  History 6 

Art   Elective    (studio) 2 

Electives 6  to  i 


Curriculum  in  Industrial  Design 

For  the  Degree  of   Bachelor  of   Fine   Arts   in    Industrial   Design 
FIRST  YEAR 
Program   for  Freshmen    (page    132) 


SECOND  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER        16  TO  18  HOURS 
Art    1  1  1 — Introduction  to  Ancient  and  Me- 
dieval Art 3 

Art  133 — Design  Workshop 2 

Art     151 — Sculpture 2 

D.G.S.  141 — Physical  Science 4 

Math.     117 — Combined    Freshman     Mathe- 
matics,   or   Art    125 — life    Drawing,   and 

Art    141 — Still    Life 5  or  4 

Physical    Education 1 

Military     (men)     1 

THIRD  YEAR  15  HOURS 

Art   261 — Layout  and   lettering 3 

Art  271 — Materials  and  Processes 2 

Art    275 — Industrial   Design 3 

G.E.D.    104 — Advanced    Drawing 4 

T.A.M.   171 — Elements  of  Mechanics,  or  Art 

Elective 3 

FOURTH  YEAR  14  HOURS 

Advanced  Art  History 3 

Art   277 — Advanced   Industrial   Design.  ...  5 
Mktg.     101 — Principles     of     Marketing,     or 

Mktg.    272 — Industrial   Selling 3 

M.E.  182 — Manufacturing  Processes,  or  So- 
cial Sciences 3 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  OR  17  HOUR! 

Art    112 — Introduction   to    Renaissance   and 

Modern    Art l 

Art  134 — Design  Workshop 2 

Art     1  52 — Sculpture S 

D.G.S.  142 — Physical  Science -< 

Math.     127 — Combined     Freshman     Mathe-        j 
matics,   or   Art    124 — Life    Drawing,    and        J 

Art  142 — Still  life 'J 

Physical    Education ' , 

Military     (men) 

16  HOUI> 

Art  104 — Interior  Design 

Art   262 — Layout  and   Lettering 

Art  272 — Materials  and  Processes 

Art   276 — Industrial    Design 

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 

T.A.M.    172 — Strength   of  Materials,  or  Art 
Elective 


14  TO  19  HOUR 
Accy.  201 — Fundamentals  of  Accounting,  or 

Social   Sciences 

Art  211 — History  of  Art  in  Industry 

Art   278 — Advanced   Industrial  Design.  .  .  . 
Electives 4  fo 


'  Hl.story  or  EnRlish  rcquirenipnts  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  following:  Hist.  181,  182,  301,  302,  8W 
313,  314,  37r,,  376;    D.G.S.   121,   122;  EiirI.   Ill,   112,   122,   131,  201,  313. 

'•' SupE«sted  electives:  additional   studio  art  courses;   Classics   101,   108,    106,   110,   162;   D.G.S.   161 
162,  171;    Ed.  200,  300;  Lib.  Sci.  301;  Music  110,   114,  117,   122,   123;  Phil.   101.   102. 
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Curriculum  in  Art  Education 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Art  Education 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  132  to  138  hours.  A  minimum  of  130  hmirs  of 
credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  military  training  and  physical  educa- 
tion, is  required  for  graduation.  Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  sixteen  semester  hours.  Desirable  teaching  combinations  with 
art  include  English,  French,  industrial  arts,  Latin,  and  music. 

Applications  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  who  are 
on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  stu- 
dent teaching  must  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  February  of  that 
semester.  Students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  are  allowed  to  apply  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching,  208  Gregory  Hall. 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  TO  19  HOURS 

Arch.    171 — Drawing    Theory 2 

Art   1  1  7 — Drawing 3 

Art    1  1  9 — Design 2 

D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal    Communication,   or 
I      Rhet.   101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition  .  4  or  3 
D.G.S.    131 — Biological  Science,  or  Foreign 

Language    4 

Hygiene  101 — Health  Lectures 2 

Physical    Education 1 

Military     (men) 1 

SECOND  YEAR  17  OR  18  HOURS 

Art    1  25 — Life    Drawing 2 

Art   131 — Elementary  Composition 2 

Ed.   101-^ — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching   Pro- 
fession       2 

Natural    Science  * 3 

Physical    Education 1 

Military     (men) 1 

Electives     7 


SECOND  SEMESTER  IS  TO  17  HOURS 

Arch.    172 — Drawing    Theory 2 

Art    1  1  8 — Drawing    2 

Art    1  20 — Design    3 

D.G.S.    112 — Verbal    Communication,   or 

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition  .  4  or  3 
D.G.S.   132 — Biological  Science,  or  Foreign 

Language    4 

Physical    Education 1 

Military     (men) 1 

17  OR  18  HOURS 

Art    1  26 — Life    Drawing 2 

Art    132 — Elementary  Composition 2 

Art   141 — Still   Life 2 

Natural    Science  ^ 3 

Psych.   100 — Introduction  to  Psychology.  .  .  4 

Physical    Education 1 

Military     (men) 1 

Electives    3 


THIRD  YEAR                                                            18  HOURS 
Art    111 — Introduction   to  Ancient  and   Me- 
dieval    Art 3 

Art    171-1  78 — Crafts  ' 2 

Art  203 — Art  Education   Laboratory 2 


Art   235 — Illustration 

Pol.   Sci.    150 — American    Government.  .  .  . 
Speech    101 — Principles  of  Effective  Speak- 
ing     

Electives    


18  HOURS 

Art    112 — Introduction    to    Renaissance   and 

Modern     Art 3 

Art    171-178 — Crafts' 2 

Art  204 — Art  Education-  Laboratory 2 

Ed.  201 — Foundations  of  American  Educa- 
tion        2 

Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion       2 

Hist.     152 — History    of    the    United    States, 

1865-1952    3 

Electives    4 


'Biology,  botany,  chemistry,  general  science,  geography,  geology,  mathematics  (excluding  arithmetic), 
physics,  physiology,  and  zoology,  or  their  equivalents  in  integrated  courses. 

'  Salect  any  of  the  following  two-hour  craft  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Art  provided  the 
necessary  prerequisites  art  met:  171  and  172,  Metalwork  and  Jewelry;  173  and  174,  Pottery;  175 
ftnd  176,  Leatherwork;   177  and  178,  Bookbinding. 
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FOURTH  YEAR  15    HOURS  15  HOURS  S 

Ed.    211 — Educational    Psychology 3  Advanced  Art  History 3 

Ed.    241 — Technic   of   Teaching    in    the   Sec-  Art   101 — Water  Color 2 

ondary  School 3  or  4  Art    171-178 — Crafts' 2! 

Ed.  242 — Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Art   261 — Layout   and    Lettering 3 

Education     5  Electives     5  i 

Electives      3  or  4 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Fine  Arts  in   Art  Education 
FIFTH  YEAR  4  UNITS  4  UNITS 

Art    493 — Seminar 1        Advanced    Art    History % 

Two  of  the  following:  Ed.  31  1 — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teach- 

Ed.  301 — Philosophy  of  Education 1/2  ers     '/i 

Ed.     302 — History    of    American     Educa-  Ed.    312 — Mental    Hygiene   and   the   School     '/j 

tion      1/2        Art   Electives 2  % 

Ed.  303 — Comparative,  Education '^/i 

Ed.    304 — Social    Foundations    of    Educa- 
tion          Vi 

Ed.  456 — Curriculum  Problems  and  Trends 
in  Specialized  Fields  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion    (Art) 1 

Electives      1 


Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Art  Education 

HOURS: 

Art    1  1  1 — Introduction    to   Ancient   and    Medieval    Art 31 

Art   1  12 — Introduction  to   Renaissance  and   Modern  Art 3 

Art    1  25 — Life    Drawing Ti 

Art     131 — Elementary    Composition 2 

Art    188 — Introduction   to   Art   Form 2 

Art    1  89 — Introduction   to   Art   Form 2 

Art    204 — Art    Education    Laboratory 2 

Crafts     Elective'     2 

Total 18 

ii; 
-. 
Curriculum  in  Painting 

For  the  Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts   in    Painting 
FIRST  YEAR 
Program   for  Freshmen    (page    132) 

SECOND  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER        16  OR  17  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Art    111 — Introduction   to  Ancient  and  Me-  Art    112 — Introduction   to    Renaissance   and 

dieval     Art 3             Modern     Art 3 

Art    123 — Life   Drawing   and   Anatomy.  ...       5        Art    124 — Life   Drawing   and   Anatomy.  ...  5 

Art   131 — Elementary  Composition 2        Art    132 — Elementary  Composition 2 

Art    141 — Still    Life 2        Art   142 — Still  Life 2 

Physical    Education 1        Physical    Education 1 

Military     (men) 1        Military     (men) 1 

Electives     3        Electives     3 


'  Select  any  of  the  followiiifr  two-hour  craft  courses  offered  by  the  Deparliiient  of  Art  )>rovi<le(l  the 
necessary  prerequisites  are  mot:  171  and  172,  Metalwork  and  Jewelry;  173  and  174,  Pottery;  175 
and   17ti,    Ivcatherwork ;     177   and   17H,   Bookbinding. 
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THIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS 

\rt  History 3 

;  \rt  221 — Life  Drawing  and  Portrait 5 

;  \r\  231 — Intermediate  Composition 3 

'  \r\  235 — Illustration,  or  Art  255 — Graphic 

]       Arts     2 

■  English  or  American  Literature 3 

:OURTH  YEAR  14  TO  16  HOURS 

^rt  233 — Advanced  Composition 4 

li,  \r»   241 — Life    Painting 4 

i;  \rt     341 — Painting     Materials     and     Tech- 

: !    niques 2 

iijArt  Electives  ' 2 

r   ilectives 2  to  4 


16  HOURS 

Art  History 3 

Art  222 — Life  Drawing  and  Portrait 5 

Art  232 — Intermediate  Composition 3 

Art  236 — Illustration,  or  Art  256 — Graphic 

Arts     2 

English  or  American   Literature 3 

14  TO  16  HOURS 

Art    234 — Advanced    Composition 4 

Art    242 — Life    Painting 4 

Art    Electives^     2 

Electives 4  to  6 


lurricula  in  Landscape  Architecture 

rhe   first   and   second  years   are   common  to   both   curricula   in  landscape   architecture. 


IRST  YEAR  FIRST   SEMESTER  15  OR  16  HOURS 

irt    1  1  9 — Design    2 

^rt    181 — Freehand    Drawing 2 

5.E.D.  107 — Architectural  Projections 2 

lygiene    101 — Health   Lectures,  or  Hygiene 

104 — Personal   and   Community   Hygiene  2 
.A.    1  1  1 — History    of    Landscape    Architec- 
ture       3 

het.    101 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...  3 

hysical    Education 1 

\ilitary      (men) 1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Bot.    100 — General    Botany 4 

G.E.D.    108 — Architectural    Projections....  2 
L.A.    132 — Elements  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture       3 

Math.   104 — Elements  of  Algebra  and  Trig- 
onometry       3 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...  3 

Physical    Education 1 

Military   (men)    1 


ECOND  YEAR                                              15  OR  16  HOURS 
.rch.    175 — Frame   Construction    Details.  ..  2 
.E.    117 — Surveying    for   Landscape   Archi- 
tects      3 

nglish   or  American   Literature 3 

.A.   133 — Elementary   Landscape  Design.  .  3 
peech    101 — Principles  of   Effective  Speak- 
ing      3 

hysical    Education 1 

lllitary     (men) 1 


17  OR  18  HOURS 

Arch.    176 — Masonry   Construction    Details.  2 

Art    182 — Freehand    Drawing 2 

C.E.    118 — Surveying    for   Landscape   Archi- 
tects      3 

English  or  American   Literature 3 

L.A.   134 — Elementary   Landscape  Design..  3 

Rhet.    133 — Expository    Writing 3 

Physical    Education 1 

Military      (men) 1 


idwurriculum  in  Landscape  Architecture 

!  For  the   Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts   in    Landscape   Architecture 

RST  AND  SECOND  YEARS 
'ogram  for  Freshmen  and  Sophomores   (see  above) 


Art  235  and  236  required  if  not  taken  previonsly. 
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THIRD  YEAR                FIRST  SEMESTER                16  HOURS 
L.A.  213 — Development  and  Theory  of  Con- 
temporary   Landscape    Architecture 3 

L.A.   235 — Design   of   Recreational   Areas.  .  4 

L.A.     243 — Landscape    Construction 3 

L.A.  251 — Trees  and  Shrubs 3 

Approved    Electives    3 

FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

L.A.    237 — Advanced    Landscape    Design..  4 

L.A.    253 — Planting    Design 4 

L.A.    255 — Care  of   Plant   Materials 2 

L.A.    274 — Regional    Planning 3 

Approved    Electives    3 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  HOU 

History   of  Architecture 

L.A.    236 — Intermediate    Landscape    Design 

L.A.    244 — Landscape    Construction 

L.A.  252 — Trees  and  Shrubs 

Approved   Electives    


16  HOU 
L.A.    238 — Advanced    Landscape    Design.. 

L.A.  246 — Office  Practice 

L.A.    254 — Planting    Design 

L.A.  272 — Planning  of  Towns  and  Cities.  . 
Approved    Electives    


Curriculum  in  Landscape  Operation 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Landscape  Operation 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS 

Program   for  Freshmen   and  Sophomores    (page    137) 


THIRD  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  15  HOURS 

Accy.   201 — Fundamentals   of  Accounting.  .       3 
Entom.   101 — Destructive  and  Useful  Insects      3 

L.A.   243 — Landscape  Construction 3 

L.A.    251 — Trees   and   Shrubs 3 

Electives     3 


FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

L.A.    235 — Intermediate    Landscape    Design      4 

L.A.    253 — Planting    Design 4 

L.A.    255 — Care   of   Plant   Materials 2 

Electives     6 


SECOND   SEMESTER  17  HOL 

Bus.    Low    261 — Summary   of    Business    Law 
Journ.    281 — Introduction    to   Advertising.. 

L.A.    244 — Landscape    Construction 

L.A.  252 — Trees  and  Shrubs 

Rhet.    151 — Business   Letter  Writing 

Electives     

16  HOL 
L.A.    236 — Intermediate    Landscape    Design 

L.A.  246 — Office  Practice 

L.A.    248 — Advanced    Landscape    Construc- 
tion       

L.A.    254 — Planting    Design 

L.A.   272 — Planning  of  Towns  and  Cities. 


Curriculum  in  Music 


Instrumental  Major 


!l 


For  the  Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Music 


The  instrumental  major  may  be  taken  in  piano,  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  string  ba. 
organ,  flute,  clarinet,  oboe,  bassoon,  alto  sa.xophone,  cornet,  French  horn,  tromboi 
baritone,  tuba,  percussion,  harp,  or  band  and  orchestral  instruments. 

A  student  enrolled  in  this  curriculum  takes  two  applied  subjects,  one  a  major  (thiti 
two  hours)  and  the  other  a  minor  (twelve  hours).  In  the  band  and  orchestral  instl' 
ments  major,  the  major  applied  nuisic  subject  includes  work  on  supplementary  band  a 
orchestral  instruments  and  conducting.  Eiglit  hours  are  required  in  the  minor  subjei 
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A  placement  examination  in  theory  is  given  on  entrance.  Students  who  fail  to  pass 
are  required  to  take  Music  100,  Rudiments  of  Theory  (two  hours),  before  registering  in 
Music  102. 

Music  210  and  211,  Instrumentation,  are  required  of  band  and  orchestra  majors  in- 
stead of  Music  302  and  303.  Organ  majors  are  required  to  take  two  semesters  of  Music 
306  (three  hours  each  semester)  for  work  in  double  counterpoint,  canon,  and  fugue  in- 
stead of  Music  302  and  303.  Piano  majors  may  elect  Music  306  for  three  or  five  hours 
credit  instead  of  Music  302  and  303.  Music  266  is  required  of  piano,  voice,  and  string 
majors  only. 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  14  TO  16  HOURS 

Major  Applied  Music  Subject 4 

Minor  Applied  Music  Subject 2 

Music  102 — Theory  of  Music 4 

Rhef.    101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition,    or 
D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal  Communication  ..  3  or  4 

Physical    Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

SECOND  YEAR  17  OR  18  HOURS 

Major  Applied  Music  Subject 4 

Minor  Applied  Music  Subject 2 

Music  106 — Theory  of  Music 4 

'''^ 'Music   120 — Introduction   to  the   History  of 

Music    2 

French,   German,   or    Italian 4 

.Physical    Education    1 

.iMilitary   (men)    1 

I 

rniRD  YEAR  15'/]   HOURS 

Major  Applied  Music  Subject 4 

■■■  \Ainor  Applied  Music  Subject 2 

;    \Ausic  226 — History  of  Music 2 

*Ausic  300 — Theory  of  Music 2 

.:    ^usic   314 — Analysis   of   Musical    Form...  2 

\Ausic  Ensemble '72 

ilectives    3 

OURTH  YEAR  14'/,  TO  l/Vj  HOURS 

tAajor  Applied  Music  Subject .      4 

Ausic    266 — Applied    Music    Pedagogy.  .  .       1 

Ausic  302 — Theory  of  Music 2 

Ausic  320 — Advanced   History   of  Music.  .       2 

Ausic    Ensemble    1/2 

ilectives 5  to  8 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  TO  18  HOURS 

Major   Applied    Music    Subject 4 

Minor    Applied    Music    Subject 2 

Music   103 — Theory  of  Music 4 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition,    or 
D.G.S.    112 — Verbal   Communication  ..  3  or  4 

Hygiene   101 — Health   Lectures 2 

Physical    Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

17  OR  18  HOURS 

Major  Applied  Music  Subject 4 

Minor  Applied  Music  Subject 2 

Music  107 — Theory  of  Music 4 

Music    121 — Introduction   to   the   History   of 

Music     2 

French,   German,   or    Italian 4 

Physical    Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

ISVj  HOURS 

Major  Applied   Music   Subject 4 

Minor  Applied   Music  Subject 2 

Music    227 — History    of    Music 2 

Music  301 — Theory  of  Music 2 

Music   315 — Analysis   of   Musical    Form...  2 

Music  Ensemble '/z 

Electives    3 

14Vj  to  17'/2  hours 

Major  Applied  Music  Subject 4 

Music    266 — Applied    Music    Pedagogy.  .  .       1 

Music  303 — Theory  of  Music 2 

Music  321 — Advanced  History  of  Music.  .  .       2 

Music    Ensemble    1/2 

Electives 5  to  8 


^oice  Major 

The  major  applied  music  subject  throughout  the  course  includes  classes  in  singing 
liction  as  well  as  private  lessons  in  voice.  At  least  eight  hours  each  of  Italian,  French, 
ind  German  are  required  for  the  voice  major.  Two  years  of  high  school  language  are 
quivalent  to  eight  hours  of  University  credit  in  language. 
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FIRST  YEAR         FIRST  SEMESTER         14  TO  16  HOURS 

Music   102 — Theory  of  Music 4 

Music    1  60 — Piano    2 

Music    161 — Voice    3 

Music    180 — Voice   Diction    (English) 1 

Rhet.     101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition,    or 
D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal    Communication  ..  3  or  4 

Physical    Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

SECOND  YEAR  17  OR  18  HOURS 

Music    106 — Theory    of    Music 4 

Music    120 — Introduction   to    the   History   of 

Music     ■ 2 

Music    160 — Piano    2 

Music    1  61 — Voice     3 

Music    182 — Voice    Diction     (German)  ....  1 

Foreign     Language     4 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)    1 

THIRD  YEAR  16'/,   HOURS 

Minor  Applied   Music  Subject 2 

Music    Ensemble     y^ 

Music  226 — History  of  Music 2 

Music  300 — Theory  of  Music 2 

Music    314 — Analysis    of    Musical    Form.  .  .  2 

Music    361 — Voice    3 

Music    380 — Voice    Diction     (French) 1 

Foreign     Language     4 

FOURTH  YEAR  13Vj  TO  16Vj   HOURS 

Music    Ensemble     '72 

Music    266 — Applied    Music    Pedagogy.  .  .       1 
Music    320 — Advanced    History   of   Music.  .       2 

Music    361 — Voice    3 

Music    382 — Voice    Diction 1 

Electives      6  to  9 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16T0  18HOUI. 

Music   103 — Theory  of  Music 

Music    160 — Piano    

Music    161 — Voice     

Music    181 — Voice    Diction     (Italian) 

Rhet.     102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition,    or 
D.G.S.    112 — Verbal    Communication  ..  3  or 

Hygiene  101 — Health   Lectures 

Physical    Education    

Military    (men)    

17  OR  18  HOUL 

Music   107 — Theory  of  Music 

Music    121 — Introduction    to   the    History   of 

Music     

Music    1  60 — Piano    

Music    161 — Voice    

Music   183 — Voice  Diction    (German) 

Foreign     Language     

Physical    Education    

Military    (men)    

r 

16Vi   HOUt 

Minor  Applied   Music  Subject 

Music    Ensemble    '. 

Music  227 — History  of  Music 

Music  301 — Theory  of  Music 

Music    315 — Analysis    of   Musical    Form... 

Music    361 — Voice    

Music  381 — Voice  Diction    (French) 

Foreign     Language     

13'/,  TO  16'/,  HOU'I 

Music    Ensemble     ' 

Music    266 — Applied    Music    Pedagogy.. 
Music   321 — Advanced    History   of    Music. 

Music    361 — Voice    

Music    382 — Voice    Diction 

Electives      6  fot 


Theory  Major 

A  student  may  take  a  major  in  theory  of  music  only  on  recommendation  of  tl 
Theory  Division.  The  complete  theory  course  offered  in  the  instnunental  major  must  1 
completed.  Music  210,  211,  and  306  must  be  taken  in  the  third  and  fourth  years, 
recital  of  original  compositions  is  required. 

The  student  will  continue  the  study  of  applied  music  for  major  credit  throughoi 
three  years  of  his  course  of  study.  Whether  or  not  piano  is  the  major  instrument,  the  St 
dent  should  acquire  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  pianoforte.  He  will  spend 
least  one  semester  each  in  tlie  study  of  three  instruments,  one  in  each  section  of  tl 
orchestra,  i.e.,  string,  woodwind,  antl  brass. 


i 


Curriculum  in  Music  Education 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in   Music  Education 

The  minimum  reciuirements  for  teaching  music  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schtx 
are  ( 1 )  that  the  teacher  be  sufficiently  proficient  on  the  piano  to  play  accompaniments 


to 
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music  education  materials  and  to  play  at  sight  such  materials  as  hymns,  community  songs, 
and  folk  songs;  and  (2)  that  he  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  ot  voice  to  sing  with  a  pleas- 
ant tone  quality,  to  sing  at  sight,  and  to  be  able  to  impart  the  principles  of  voice  produc- 
tion. Students  who  can  not  meet  these  requirements  must  take  additional  work  in  the 
branches  of  applied  music  in  which  they  are  deficient. 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  134  to  138  hours.  A  minimum  of  130  semester 
hours,  plus  the  requirements  of  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  military  training  and 
physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  a  committee  will  investigate  each  music  educa- 
tion student.  The  following  points  will  be  taken  into  consideration:  musicianship,  scholar- 
•ship  standing,  personality,  and  leadership.  The  exceptionally  good  music  students  will 
be  permitted  to  use  music  as  a  minor  area  of  specialization.  Those  students  who  present 
an  acceptable  music  minor  already  within  their  curriculum  will  be  required  to  take  a 
minimum  of  sixteen  hours  of  electives  in  the  following:  art,  social  studies  (especially 
courses  concerned  with  current  social  problems),  biological  science,  and  physical  sci- 
ence. Other  students  will  be  requested  to  select  a  non-music  subject  as  a  minor  area  of 
specialization  and  accumulate  a  minimum  of  sixteen  hours  in  the  area.  Desirable  teach- 
ing combinations  with  music  include  art,  English,  French,  German,  Latin,  physical  edu- 
cation, and  Spanish. 

Applications  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  who  are 
on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  stu- 
ident  teaching  must  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  February  of  that 

)  isemester.  Students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  are  allowed  to  apply  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 

,  Teaching,  208  Gregory  Hall. 


Piano  and  Voice  Major 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  15  OR  16  HOURS 

Principal  Applied   Music  Subject 4 

Secondary  Applied  Music  Subject 2 

D.G.S.    1  1  1 — Verbal    Communication' 4 

Music   102 — Theory  of  Music 4 

Physical    Education    1 

Military     (men)      1 

SECOND  YEAR  IZVj  OR  18 'A  HOURS 

Principal  Applied   Music  Subject 4 

Secondary   Applied    Music   Subject 2 

Music  106 — Theory  of  Music 4 

Music    184 — String    Instruments 2 

Music    Ensemble    Vb 

Psych.    100 — Introduction   to    Psychology..  4 

Physical    Education 1 

Military     (men)      1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  OR  18  HOURS 

Principal  Applied   Music  Subject 4 

Secondary  Applied  Music  Subject 2 

D.G.S.    112 — Verbal    Communication' 4 

Music   103 — Theory  of  Music 4 

Hygiene   101 — Health  Lectures 2 

Physical    Education     1 

Military     (men)      1 

171/2  OR  I8V2  HOURS 

Principal   Applied    Music  Subject 4 

Secondary   Applied   Music   Subject^ 2 

Music   107 — Theory  of  Music 4 

Music  184 — String  Instruments 2 

Wind    Instruments    2 

Music    Ensemble     y2 

Ed.   101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching  Pro- 
fession       2 

Physical    Education     1 

Military     (men)      1 


1' Rhet.  101.  102,  and  Speech  141  or  101  may  be  taken  instead  of  D.G.S.  Ill  and  112 
A  test  is  given   in   this  subject.   If  the   student  h 

jf  the  130  hours  required  for  graduation 


I*  A  test  is  given   in   this  subject.   If  the   student  has   not  attained   adequate   proficiency,   he   will   be 
required  to  take  from  two  to  four  hours  in  excess  of    '  " 


i 
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THIRD  YEAR                                                        17'/,   HOURS  17'/j   HOUB 

Music  184 — String  Inslrumenfs 2        Music  184 — String  Instruments 

Wind   Instruments 2        Wind    Instruments    

Music   214 — Elementary  and   Junior   Higti  Music  215 — Senior  High  School  Choral 

School    Music     2             Music   and   Conducting '. 

Music    224 — History    and    Appreciotion    of  Music    225 — History    and    Appreciation    of 

Music     2             Music     

Music    Ensemble     Yi        Music    Ensemble     '/ 

Ed.    201 — Foundations    of    American    Edu-  Pol.  Sci.   150 — American  Government ; 

cation    2        Electives    

Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary  Education  2 

Electives    5 


FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Music  210 — Instrumentation 2 

Music  217 — Instrumental  School  Music  and 

Conducting    3 

Ed.    21  1 — Educational    Psychology 3 

Ed.    232 — Educational    Practice    in    Elemen- 
tary   Education     2 

Ed.    241 — Technic   of  Teaching   in   the   Sec- 
ondary   School    3 

Ed.    242 — Educational    Practice    in    Second- 
ary  Education 3 


Wind  Instrument  Major 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  15  OR  16  HOURS 

Principal    Applied   Wind    Instrument 2 

Wind    Instruments 2 

Music    102 — Theory    of    Music 4 

Music    1  60 — Piano    2 

D.G.S.     Ill — Verbal     Communication^....  4 

Physical    Education    1 

Military   (men)    1 


SECOND  YEAR  17 'A  OR  18'/,  HOURS 

Principal    Applied    Wind    Instrument 2 

Wind    Instruments 2 

Music   106 — Theory  of  Music 4 

Music    1  60 — Piano    2 

Music    184 — String    Instruments 2 

Music    Ensemble    y2 

Psych.    100 — Introduction    to    Psychology..  4 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)    1 


16  HOUR! 

Music    21  1 — Instrumentation     

Wind    Instruments 

Hist.    152 — History    of    the    United    States, 

1865-1952    

Physics  232 — Physics  of  Music 

Electives    


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  OR  18  HOUIl 

Principal    Applied    Wind    Instrument 

Wind    Instruments 

Music   103 — Theory  of  Music 

Music    1  60 — Piano    

D.G.S.    112 — Verbal   Communication' 

Hygiene   101 — Health  Lectures 

Physical    Education    

Military   (men)    

17yj  OR  18Vj  HOUIL 

Principal    Applied    Wind    Instrument 

Wind   Instruments    

Music  107 — Theory  of  Music 

Music  1 60 — Piano* 

Music    1  84 — String    Instruments    

Music    Ensemble    V 

Ed.   101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching  Pro- 
fession      

Physical    Education     

Military    (men)    

Electives    


1  Rhet.  101,  102,  and  Speech  141  or  101  may  be  taken  instead  of  D.G.S.  Ill  and  11'2. 

*  A   test   is   given   in   this   subject.   If  the   student  has  not  attained   adequate  profici«nry,   he  will  I 

required  to  take  from  two  to  four  hours  work  in  excess  of  tlie   130  hours  required  for  graduatioi 
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THIRD  YEAR  }7Vi   HOURS 

Principal  Applied  Wind  Instrumenf 2 

Music    161 — Voice 2 

Music    184 — String    Instruments 2 

Music    2M — Elementary    and    Junior    High 

School    Music 2 

Music    224 — History    and    Appreciation    of 

Music     2 

Music    Ensemble '72 

Ed.   201 — Foundations   of   American   Educa- 
tion       2 

Ed.    240 — Principles    of    Secondary    Edoco- 

fion     2 

Electives    3 

FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Music     210 — Instrumentation 2 

Music  217 — Instrumental  School  Music  and 

Conducting    3 

Ed.    21 1 — Educational    Psychology 3 

Ed.    232 — Educational    Practice    in    Elemen- 
tary Education 2 

Ed.    241 — Technic   of   Teaching    in   the   Sec- 
ondary   School 3 

Ed.    242 — Educational    Practice    in    Second- 
ary Education    3 


17'/j  HOURS 

Principal  Applied  Wind  Instrument 2 

Music   161 — Voice' 2 

Music  1  84 — String  Instruments 2 

Music     215 — Senior     High     School     Choral 

Music  and   Conducting 3 

Music    225 — History    and    Appreciation    of 

Music     2 

Music    Ensemble '/j 

Electives     6 


16  HOURS 

Music     211 — Instrumentation 2 

Hist.     152 — History    of    the    United    States, 

1865-1952    3 

Physics  232 — Physics  of  Music 2 

Pol.    Sci.    150 — American    Government....  3 

Electives     6 


Timpani  and  Percussion  Major 

The  program  for  the  timpani  and  percussion  major  is  identical  with  that  for  the 
wind  instrument  major  except  that  two  hours  of  Principal  Applied  Percussion  Instrument 
is  substituted  for  two  hours  of  Principal  Applied  Wind  Instrument  during  each  semester 
of  the  first  three  years. 


String  Instrument  Major 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  15  OR  16  HOURS 

Principal   Applied   String    Instrument 4 

Music    160 — Piano 2 

Music   102 — Theory  of  Music 4 

D.G.S.    1  1  1 — Verbal   Communication' 4 

Physical    Education 1 

Military     (men) 1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  OR  18  HOURS 

Principal  Applied  String  Instrument 4 

Music    160 — Piano    2 

Music   103 — Theory  of  Music 4 

D.G.S.    1  1  2 — Verbal   Communication" 4 

Hygiene    101 — Health   Lectures 2 

Physical    Education 1 

Military      (men) 1 


'  A.  test   is  Riven   in   this   subject.    If   the  student  has   not   attained  adequate   proficiency,   he  will  be 
;reqnire(i  to  take  from  two  to  four  hours  work  in  excess  of  the  130  hours  required  for  graduation. 
''Lhet.  101,   102,  and  Speech  141  or  101  may  be  taken  instead  of  D.G.S.  Ill  and   112. 
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SECOND  YEAR  17V,  OR  18Vi  HOURS  17'/!  OR  18Vj  HOUl' 

Principal  Applied  String  Instrument 2  Principal    Applied    String    Instrument 

Music  184 — String  Instruments 2  Music  184 — String  Instruments 

Music    160 — Piano 2  Music  160 — Piano' 

Wind    Instruments 2  Wind    Instruments 

Music   106 — Theory  of  Music 4  Music    107 — Ttieory  of  Music 

Music    Ensemble '/2  Music    Ensemble '/ 

Psych.   100 — Introduction  to  Psychology.  .  .       4  Ed.    101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching   Pro- 
Physical     Education 1  fession     

Military      (men) 1  Physical     Education 

Military      (men) 

Electivas     

THIRD  YEAR  17'/,   HOURS  17Vj    HOUIl 

Principal    Applied   String    Instrument 2  Principal   Applied    String    Instrument 

Music   250 — String    Ensemble 1  Music    250 — String    Ensemble 

Music     161 — Voice 2  Music   161 — Voice'    

Wind    instruments 2  Wind    Instruments 

Music    214 — Elementary    and    Junior    High  Music     215 — Senior     High     School     Choral 

School     Music 2  Music   and    Conducting 

Music     224 — History    and    Appreciation     of  Music     225 — History    and    Appreciation    of 

Music     2  Music     

Music    Ensemble Vi  Music     Ensemble \ 

Ed.    201 — Foundations   of   American    Educa-  Electives    

tion      2 

Ed.    240 — Principles    of    Secondary    Educa- 
tion             2 

Electives     2 

FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS  16  HOUIl 

Music     210 — Instrumentation 2  Hist.     152 — History    of    the    United    States, 

Music  217 — Instrumental  School  Music  and  1865-1952    

Conducting     3  Music  2  1  1 — Instrumentation 

Ed.    21  1 — Educational    Psychology 3  Physics  232 — Physics  of  Music 

Ed.    232 — Educational    Practice    in    Elemen-  Pol.  Sci.    150 — American  Government 

tory    Education 2  Electives     

Ed.    241 — Technic   of   Teaching    in    the   Sec- 
ondary   School     3 

Ed.    242 — Educational    Practice    in    Second- 
ary  Education    3 

String  Instrument  Major  (Irregular  Entrance) 

Because  of  the  great  need  lor  leacher.s  ot  .string  instruments  in  tlie  puhlie  .seliool 
exceptional  students  who  have  had  no  .string  training  will  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  th 
curricuhnn  provided  they  can  pass  the  entrance  examination  in  voice,  piano,  or  on  a  wini 
instrument.  These  students  will  follow  the  curriculum  outlined  below. 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST   SEMESTER  15  OR  16  HOURS  SECOND   SEMESTER  17  OR  18  HOUl 

Principal    Applied    String    Instrument 2  Principal    Applied    String    Instrument 

Music  184 — String  Instruments 2  Music   184 — String  Instruments 

Music    160 — Piano 2  Music    160 — Piano 

Music   102 — Theory  of  Music 4  Music   103 — Theory  of  Music 

D.G.S.    1  1  I — Verbal    Communication' 4  D.G.S.    1  1  2 — Verbal    Cor-nunicotion' 

Physical    Education 1  Hygiene    1  01  — Health  Lectures 

Military      (men) 1  Physical    Education 


Military      (men) 


'A  fpsi  is  Kivoii  ill  lliis  suhjett.  If  the  sluileiil  lias  nut,  altJiiiio<i  ail(M|uali>  proficipiic.v.  he  will  I 
required  to  take  froiii  two  to  four  liours  of  work  in  excess  of  the  i:i()  liours  required  for  trraduatioi 
-  Rhet.   I'll,   102,  and  Siicceh  111  or  101  may  be  taken  instead  of  D.G.S.   Ill  and  112. 


[ 
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SECOND  YEAR  17'/,  OR  IS'A  HOURS  l/y,  OR  I8V2  HOURS 

Principal    Applied    String    Instrument 2         Principal  Applied  String  Instrument 2 

Music  184 — String  Instruments 2        Music  184 — String  Instruments 2 

Music    160 — Piano 2        Music   160 — Piano' 2 

Wind    Instruments 2        Wind    Instruments 2 

Music   106 — Theory  of  Music 4        Music    107 — Theory  of  Music 4 

Music    Ensemble Viz        Music    Ensemble y? 

Psych.   100 — Introduction   to  Psychology...       4        Ed.    101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching   Pro- 
Physical    Education 1             fession     2 

Military      (men) 1        Physical     Education 1 

Military      (men) 1 

Electives     2 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

j     The  third  and  fourth  years  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  regular  string  instrument  major. 

For  the   Degree   of   Master  of  Science   in   Music   Education 

FIFTH  YEAR  4  UNITS  4  UNITS 

Ed.  31  1 — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teach-  Two   of   the  following: 

ers     Vi              Ed.  301 — Philosophy  of'  Education '/z 

Ed.  312 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School.     1/2  Ed.     302 — History    of    American     Educa- 

Music  Electives' 2                  tion      1/2 

Electives'      1              Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education '/2 

Ed.    304- — Social    Foundations   of    Educa- 
tion        1/2 

Music  427 — Administration  and  Supervision 

of  Music  Education 1 

Music    Electives'     1 

Electives"      1 


Teacher  Education  Minors  in  Music 

Instrumental  Minor 

HOURS 
Music    160 — Piano,   or   Music    163 — Violin,  or   Music    164-176 — Bond   and   Orchestral    Instru- 
ments   (to  be  chosen  with  consent  of  adviser) 4 

Music    1  84 — String    Instruments 4 

Music   190,    192,    194,    196,    198 — Wind   Instruments' 4 

Music   217 — Instrumental   School   Music  and   Conducting 3 

Music  224   or   225 — History  and   Appreciation   of  Music 2 

Total 17 


'  -V    (pst    i.s   pivpu    in    this   .subject.    If    the   .stiulent  has   not   attainerl    arlequafe   proticieiicy,   he   will   be 
required  to  take  from  two  lo  four  liours  of  work  in  excess  of  the  130  hours  required  for  praduatiou. 
i    =  Of  the  five  units  of  electives  in  the  fifth  year,  a  maximum  of  two  units  is  allowed  in  applied  music. 
11   '  Students  are  required  to  take  two  of  these  courses. 
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Vocal  Minor 

Music     1  00 — Rudiments    of    Theory 2 

Music     1  60 — Piano     4 

Music    161 — Voice    4 

Music    214 — Elementary  and  Junior   High    School   Music 2 

Music   215 — Senior  High  School  Choral  Music  and  Conducting 3 

Music   224   or   225 — History  and   Appreciation   of  Music 2 

Music    Ensemble — Vocal    Dictions 1 

Total 18  1 


University  of  Illinois  Bands 

The  University  Bands  are  organized  into  the  Concert  Band,  the  First 
Regimental  Band,  and  the  Second  Regimental  Band.  Membership  in  these 
organizations  is  determined  by  a  playing  examination,  and  assignments 
are  made  according  to  proficiency  and  instrumentation.  Credit  in  the  Bands 
may  be  substituted  for  credit  in  required  military  courses.  Members  of  the 
Concert  Band  who  have  satisfied  their  military  requirements  are  eligible 
for  stipends  amounting  approximately  to  the  tuition  fees  for  Illinois  residents. 

The  Bands  play  numerous  concerts  on  the  campus,  and  the  Concert 
Band  also  appears  in  many  Illinois  and  other  midwestem  cities.  In  addition, 
the  Bands  furnish  music  for  Commencement,  convocations,  atliletic  events, 
military  ceremonies,  and  other  occasions.  The  University  owns  a  large 
library  of  band  music  and  was  bequeathed  the  John  Philip  Sousa  Memorial 
Library.  These  collections  comprise  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  libraries  i 
of  band  music  in  the  word. 

The  Concert  Band  maintains  a  complete  symphonic  instrumentation 
for  the  study  and  performance  of  all  types  of  band  literature  and  is  open  to 
those  who  have  attained  a  high  level  of  musical  and  technical  proficiency  > 
on  their  instruments.  The  First  Regimental  Band  maintains  the  instnunen- 
tation  of  the  standard  band  and  serves  as  a  training  organization  for  thc' 
Concert  Band.  The  Second  Regimental  Band  enrolls  those  who  do  not  at 
first  qualify  for  positions  in  the  other  bands,  with  eligibility  for  promotion  i 
as  improvement  is  shown  and  vacancies  occur.  Membership,  particularly  ini 
the  Concert  and  First  Regimental  Bands,  is  open  to  women  students  as  well ' 
as  men. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Director  of 
University  Bands,  Band  Building,  Urbana. 


I 
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Journalism    students   in    photographic   laboratory. 
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School  of  Journalism  and  Coninivinications 


For  those  who  have  had  two  years  of  college  work,  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism and  Communications  offers  an  additional  two  years  of  professional 
tiaining,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  editorial  curriculum  is  designed  for  those  wishing  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  positions  as  editors,  reporters,  and  writers  for  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  technical  publications.  The  advertising  curriculum  is  intended 
I  specially  for  those  expecting  to  enter  the  advertising  departments  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  radio  stations,  industrial  organizations,  or  retail  stores. 
Ihe  publication  management  curriculum  is  planned  for  those  who  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in  management  and  circulation,  community  weeklies,  or 
lu  trade  and  technical  publications.  The  radio  curriculum  prepares  students 
for  all  forms  of  radio  journalism.  Instruction  in  this  curriculum  makes  use 
of  the  radio  facilities  operated  jointly  by  Radio  Station  WILL  and  the 
School   of  Journalism  and   Communications. 

Instruction  in  journalism  at  the  University  was  begun  in  1902  as  part 
of  the  courses  in  rhetoric  and  was  organized  as  a  division  of  the  Department 
of  English  in  1916.  The  School  of  Journalism  was  established  in  1927  as  a 
separate  administrative  imit,  and  in  1941  it  was  moved  into  quarters  designed 
especially  for  its  use  in  Gregory  Hall.  In  1950  the  name  was  changed  to 
School  of  Journalism  and  C'ommunications  with  divisions  of  journalism, 
radio,  and  advertising. 

The  four  curricula  of  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications- 
editorial,  advertising,  publication  management,  and  radio— have  been  ac- 
credited by  the  American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism.  The  stand- 
ing of  the  school  has  been  endorsed  by  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  National  Editorial 
Association,  Illinois  Press  Association,  International  Circulation  Managers 
I  Association,  Council  on  Radio  Journalism,  and  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
>i  Executives  Association. 

JOURNALISM   LIBRARY,   LABORATORIES,  AND   EQUIPMENT 

In  its  quarters  in  Gregory  Hall  the  School  of  loumalism  and  Communications  trains 
communications  workers  with  modem  equipment  which  inchides  the  journahsni  library 
containing  6,300  books,  the  morgue,  newspaper  files,  newsrooms,  photography  and  photo- 
engraving darkrooms,  radio  classrooms  and  broadcasting  studios,  printing  laboratory, 
advertising  layout  laboratory,  and  community  journalism  facilities. 

Radio  students  make  use  of  portable  tape  recorders  for  assignments.  Both  newspaper 
;  and  radio  wire  copy  come  to  the  copy  desks  for  use  by  the  student  editors.  Typography 
i  students  study  the  engraving  and  stereotyping  processes,  and  photographers  have  a  com- 
pletely equipped  laboratory  with  ten  darkrooms,  workrooms,  and  studio.  Press  cameras 
I  are  available  for  classroom  and  outside  assignments. 
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PREJOURNALISM  PREPARATION 


Students  planning  to  enter  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications  are  ad- 
vised to  register  as  prejoumalism  freshmen  and  sophomores  following  either  the  general 
curriculum  or  that  of  the  Division  of  General  Studies  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  prejoumalism  student  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  include  in  his  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  program  courses  in  rhetoric  and  composition,  ten  hours  of  science 
(which  may  include  mathematics),  and  twelve  hours  of  social  sciences  (history,  political 
science,  economics,  sociology,  and  psychology ) .  The  ability  to  use  a  typewriter  is  essential 
to  satistactory  progress  in  the  journalism  curricula.  A  reasonable  degree  of  typing  ability 
should  be  acquired  before  entering  the  school.  Those  who  do  not  have  the  ability  will  be 
asked  to  take  a  non-credit  course  in  typewriting. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

For  admission  to  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications  as  a  candidate  tor 
a  degree,  a  student  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Complete  fifty-six  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  college  work,  exclusive  of  the 
required  courses  in  military  and  physical  education. 

2.  Present  a  grade-point  average  of  3.5.  No  applicant  whose  grade-point  average  in 
all  college  work  is  less  than  3.5  will  be  admitted  except  on  approval  by  the  school  of  an 
individual  petition  for  admission. 

Students  from  schools  of  journalism  of  approved  standing  who  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications  at  the  Uni- 
versity may  receive  by  transfer  not  more  than  one  year  of  credit  in  the  School.  Not  more 
than  half  of  the  thirty  hours  of  journalism  required  for  ^  degree  may  be  transferred  from 
other  schools  or  colleges. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   GRADUATION 

The  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications  offers  four  programs  of  study  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism:  editorial,  advertising,  publication 
management,  and  radio.  The  requirements  for  this  degree  (in  addition  to  the  general 
University  requirements  as  to  registration,  residence,  scholarship,  fees,  and  courses  in 
hygiene,  military  training,  physical  education,  and  rhetoric)  include: 

1.  A  total  of  124  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  in  military  and 
physical  education. 

2.  Not  less  than  thirty  hours  nor  more  than  forty  hours  in  journalism,  and  twenty 
hours  in  advanced  social  studies,  arts,  and  sciences,  and  in  other  subjects  taken  in  the 
third  or  fourth  year  and  approved  by  the  faculty. 

3.  Completion  of  the  requirements  of  one  of  the  four  curricula  oflFered  by  the  school. 

4.  The  student  must  obtain  an  average  grade  of  "C"  in  courses  taken  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  presented  for  the  degree.  The  fifty-six  hours  required  for  admission  to  the  School 
of  Journalism  and  Communications  are  not  included  in  the  computation. 

5.  The  home  economics  minor  may  be  substituted  for  the  requirement  of  twenty 
hours  in  advanced  social  studies. 

HONORS   AT  GRADUATION 

l'\)r  graduation  with  Honors  a  student  must  obtain  an  average  of  4.35  in  all  courses 
taken  after  admission  to  the  school;  and  for  graduation  with  High  Honors,  an  average 

of  4.75. 
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Editorial  Curriculum 


For  the  Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Science   in   Journalism 


THIRD  YEAR  HOURS 

journ.    204 — Typography 2 

Journ.  2 1  1 — Reporting 3 

Journ.   212 — Reporting   Practice 3 

Journ.  217 — History  of  Journalism,  or 
Journ.  218 — The  Press  and  Public  Opin- 
ion           3 

Journ.  281 — Introduction  to  Advertising,  or 
Journ.  241 — Newspaper  Management, 
or  Journ.  244 — Community  Newspaper 
Publication     3 

Each  student  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  is  required  to  take  twenty  hours  of 
advanced  social  studies,  enough  hours  of  required  and  elective  journalism  courses  to 
meet  the  minimum  requirement  of  thirty  hours,  and  enough  hours  of  general  electives 
to  meet  the  requirement  of  124  hours  for  graduation. 


FOURTH  YEAR  HOURS 

Journ.  227 — Magazine  Article  Writing,  or 
Journ.  328 — Industrial  Publications,  or 
Journ.  320 — Editorial  Studies  and  Writ- 
ing, or  Journ.   365 — Radio  News.  .  .  .  2  or  3 

Journ.  31 1 — Newspaper  Law 3 

Journ.  321 — Copyreading 4 

Journ.  323 — Advanced  Reporting 3 


Advertising  Curriculum 


For  the  Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Science   in   Journalism 
THIRD  YEAR  HOURS 

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Journ.   204 — Typography 2 

Journ.  2 1 1 — Reporting 3 

Journ.  281 — Introduction  to  Advertising.  .  .  3 
Journ.  382 — Advertising  Copy  and  Layout  4 
Mktg.  101 — Principles  of  Marketing 3 


FOURTH  YEAR                                                               HOURS 
Journ.    283 — Current    Advertising    Develop- 
ments            1 

Journ.  383 — Advertising  Media 2 

Journ.    384 — Advertising    Campaigns 3 

journ.  385 — Advertising  Promotion  and 
Sales,  or  Journ.  386 — Radio  Advertis- 
ing       3  or  2 

Mktg.  321 — Marketing  Research  and  Pol- 
icies, or  Mktg.  211 — ^Principles  of  Re- 
tailing          3 

Each  student  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  is  required  to  take  twenty  hours  of 
advanced  social  studies,  enough  hours  of  required  and  elective  journalism  courses  to 
meet  the  minimum  requirement  of  thirty  hours,  and  enough  hours  of  general  electives 
to  meet  the  requirement  of  124  hours  for  graduation. 


ELECTIVES 

Recommended  list  of  electives  in  other  colleges  to  be  taken  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year  and  approved  as  counting  toward  the  twenty  hours  required  in  social  sciences: 

HOUR! 

Art   181 — Freehand  Drawing,  or  Art   188 — Introduction  to  Art  Form 2 

Bus.   Law    261 — Summary   of   Business    Law 3 

Econ.    170 — Elements  of  Statistics,  or  Math.    161 — Statistics 3 

Econ.    240 — Labor    Problems 3 

Econ.     379 — Consumer     Economics 3 

Home   Econ.    1 10 — Selection   and   Care  of  Textiles 3 

Mktg.    2  1  1 — Principles    of    Retailing 3 

Mktg.     271 — Salesmanship     2 

Mktg.    315 — Retail     Buying 2 

Mktg.    323 — Problems    in    Business    Research 3 

Mktg.    373 — Sales    Management 2 

Psych.    1 00 — Introduction    to    Psychology 4 
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Psych.    226 — Emotion    and    Motivation 3 

Psych.     255 — Social     Psychology 3 

Rhet.    272 — Report    Writing 2 

Sociol.    100 — Principles    of    Sociology 3 

Socio!.     243 — Social     Evolution 3 

Sociol.    270 — Population   ancJ    Human    Ecology 3 

Sociol.    271 — Sociology    of    the    Region 3 


Publication  Management  Curriculum 

For   the   Degree   of    Bachelor   of   Science    in    Journalism 
THIRD  YEAR  HOURS        FOURTH  YEAR  HOURS 

Accy.  201 — Fundamentals  of  Accounting   ..       3        Journ.    217 — History    of    Journalism,    or 

Econ.    108 — Elements  of  Economics' 3  Journ.  218 — The  Press  and   Public  Opin- 

Journ.   204 — Typography 2  ion     3  I 

Journ.  21  1 — Reporting 3        Journ.   244 — Community   Newspaper    Publi- 

Journ.    212 — Reporting    Practice 3  cation,  or  Journ.  328 — Industrial  Publica- 

Journ.   241 — Nev^spaper  Management.  ...       3  Jions     3  or  2 

Journ.  281 — Introduction  to  Advertising.  .  .       3        Journ.     31  1 — Newspaper     Law,     or     Journ. 

Journ.  382 — Advertising  Copy  and  Layout .       4  32  1 — Copyreading     3  or  4  I 

Journ.  343 — Newspaper  Circulation  Prob- 
lems, or  Journ.  385 — Advertising  Promo- 
tion and   Sales 3 

Each  student  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  is  required  to  take  twenty  hours  of 
advanced  social  studies,  enough  hours  of  joumahsm  electives  tor  a  total  of  thirt\'  hours 
in  required  and  elective  journalism  courses,  and  enough  hours  of  general  electives  to 
meet  the  reciuirement  of  124  hours  for  graduation. 

During  their  fourth  year,  students  are  advised  to  elect  course  combinations  in  line 
with  their  field  of  specialization  as  tollows:  Trade  and  Technical  Publication  Manage- 
ment  (Journ.  328  and  343,  or  385);  Community  Newspaper  Management   (Jouni.  244  i 
and  343,  or  385);   Daily  Newspaper  Management  (Journ.  343  or  385). 

ELECTIVES 

Recommended  list  of  electives  in  other  colleges  to  be  taken  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year  and  approved  as  counting  toward  the  twenty  hours  retjuircd  in  social  sciences: 

HOURS 

Bus.  Law  261 — Summary  of  Business  Low 3  ^' 

Econ.    170 — Elements  of  Statistics,  or  Econ.   171 — Applied  General  Statistics,  or  Math.    161  — 

Statistics      3  J 

Econ.    240 — Labor    Problems 3  ^ 

Econ.   246 — Economics  of  Trade   Unionism 3  ^ 

Econ.    248 — Personnel    Administration 3 

Econ.    250 — Money,   Credit,   and    Banking 3 

L.A.     274 — Regional      Planning 3 

Mgmt.    301 — Management    in    Manufacturing 3 

Mktg.    101 — Principles   of   Marketing 3 

Mktg.    21  1 — Principles   of   Retailing 3 

Mktg.     271 — Salesmanship     2 

Pol.  Sci.    1  1  0 — Government   in    Illinois 2 

Pol.    Sci.    305 — Municipal    Government 3 

Pol.   Sci.    306 — Municipal    Problems 3 

Pol.    Sci.    3  1  0 — Rural    Local    Government 3 

Pol.   Sci.   351 — American   Constitutional  System 3 


'Students  who  iiresont  credit  for  a  coiiisf  in  ncomiliiiir  ami  a  cour.se  in  I'lciiuMitary  pronoinics  for 
entrance  to  tlie  School  of  .loiiriinlisni  and  ('()iiiinimiiali(iiis  shcmld  clioose  electives  or  ailvanced  social 
studies  instead  of  Accy.  201  and  Econ.  108. 
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>sych.    255 — Social    Psychology 3 

jociol.    1  00 — Principles    of    Sociology 3 

jociol.   276 — Sociology  of  the   City 3 

Jociol.    277 — Rural    Sociology 3 

tadio  Curriculum 

For   the   Degree   of   Bachelor   of   Science   in   Journalism 

The  curriculum  in  radio  journalism  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  all  forms  of 
adio  work. 
■  {        Students  must  complete  eighteen  hours  in  radio,  including  Joum.  261    (Principles 
"if  Radio  and  Television  Broadcasting)   and  Journ.  368   (Radio  and  Television  Rcgula- 
i(in).  All  radio  students  arc  required  to  take  Journ.  211    (Reporting). 

Each  student  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  is  required  to  take  twenty  hours  of 
idvanced  social  studies,  enough  hours  of  journalism  electives  for  a  total  of  thirty  hours  in 
equired  and  elective  journalism  courses,  and  enough  hours  of  general  electives  to  meet 
he  requirement  of  124  hours  for  graduation. 

A  minimum  of  eighteen  hours  must  be  chosen  from  the  radio  courses  listed  below: 

HOURS 

ourn.  261 — Principles   of  Radio  and  Television   Broadcasting 2 

ourn.  263 — Radio    Announcing 2 

ourn.  264 — Radio    Acting 2 

ourn.  265 — Radio    Continuity   Writing 2 

ourn.  266 — Radio    Dramatic   Writing 3 

ourn.  267 — Radio  Production  and   Direction 3 

ourn.  362 — Radio  Station   Management 2 

ourn.  365 —  Radio    News 3 

ourn.  366-367 — Advanced    Radio    Practices 2 

ourn.  368 — Radio    and    Television    Regulation 2 

ourn.  386 — Radio   and   Television    Advertising 2 

Ainor  in  Home  Economics  for  Journalism  Majors 

For  a  minor  in  home  economics  the  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  twenty 
ours  in  home  economics,  including  seven  hours  of  required  courses  as  indicated  below: 

equired   Courses:  HOURS 

'ome    Econ.    120 — Elementary    Nutrition,    or    Home    Econ.    130 — Introduction    to    Foods    and 

Nutrition      2 

ome   Econ.    1  80 — Selection  and   Care  of  Textiles 3 

ome    Econ.    271 — Home    Management 2 

lectives    13 

,        Total 20 

lectives: 

ome  Econ.    1  25 — Introduction  to  Foods 3 

ome    Econ.    161 — Family    Housing 3 

ome   Econ.    162 — The   Home  and    Its   Furnishings 3 

ome    Econ.    1  90 — Clothing    Selection 3 

ome   Econ.   201 — The  Child  and   His  Development 3 

ome  Econ.   202 — Laboratory  in   Child   Development 2 

ome    Econ.    285 — History    of   Costume 2 

ome    Econ.    395 — Fashion    Analysis 3 

linor  in  Teacher  Training  in  Journalism  for 
Ion-Journalism  Majors 

The  teaching  minor  in  the  field  of  journalism  requires  a  minimum  of  eighteen  hours 
I  journalism  including  the  following  courses: 


I 
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Houn 

Required   Courses: 

Journ.  204 — Typography     J 

Journ.  21  1 — Reporting     I 

Journ.  21  2 — Reporting     Practice J 

Journ.  281 — Introduction    to    Advertising J 

Journ.  308 — High    School    Journalism J 

Journ.  321 — Copyreading      i 

Recommended  Courses  for  Additional  Credit: 

Journ.    215   and    21  6 — Contemporary   Affairs 2  to  4 

Journ.    218 — The    Press   and    Public   Opinion 

Journ.    223 — Press    Photography 

Journ.    227 — Magazine    Article    Writing 

Journ.   261 — Principles  of   Radio  and  Television    Broadcasting 


t 

t 


Altgeld   Hall   for  law  students. 


College  of  Law 


The  primary  purpose  of  the  College  of  Law  is  to  train  men  and  women 
iFor  the  practice  of  law.  Training  for  this  purpose  has  proved  its  value  also 
for  those  who  become  judges,  legislators,  and  teachers  of  law  and  for 
administrators  in  government  and  in  private  business.  The  college  aims  to 
maintain  a  program  which  will  prepare  men  and  women  for  any  of  these 
callings,  and  which  will  assist  them  in  becoming  leaders  in  public  thought 
and  in  community  service. 

The  college  conceives  its  responsibility  as  embracing  much  more  than 
the  learning  of  legal  rules  and  formulas.  It  seeks  to  guide  students  in  dis- 
criminating among  the  diverse  sources  of  law,  in  appreciating  the  function 
of  law  in  the  social  order,  and  in  aiding  the  law  to  keep  pace  with  changing 
conditions.  It  endeavors  to  inspire  a  consciousness  of  the  lawyer's  responsi- 
bility for  the  rational  development  and  improvement  of  law  in  its  sub- 
stance and  its  administration. 

Instruction  in  the  College  of  Law  is  conducted  by  a  faculty,  all  of  whom 
have  had  substantial  experience  in  private  practice,  government  service, 
bar  association  activities,  or  a  combination  of  these.  They  include  authors 
of  the  nation's  leading  law  textbooks,  treatises,  and  casebooks,  as  well  as 
numerous  law  review  articles. 

Most  classes  are  conducted  by  the  "case  method."  Broadly  conceived, 
the  case  method  involves  the  study  of  judicial  decisions,  statutes,  and  other 
sources  of  law,  and  the  discussion  and  critical  analysis  of  these  materials 
by  students  under  the  guidance  of  members  of  the  teaching  staff.  In  ad- 
vanced classes,  increasing  use  is  being  made  of  exercises  in  drafting  and 
research,  and  of  seminars  in  which  students  may  lead  as  well  as  follow  in 
the  discussion. 

Courses  are  offered  in  wide  variety.  Beginning  courses,  dealing  with  basic 
problems  in  contract,  tort,  crime,  and  procedure,  are  required  of  all  students. 
Intermediate  and  advanced  courses  are  generally  optional.  Essential  fields 
of  practice,  typified  by  trusts,  evidence,  and  corporations,  are  thoroughly 
covered,  and,  in  addition,  students  are  offered  a  wide  choice  of  specialized 
courses  such  as  those  in  municipal  corporations,  oil  and  gas,  and  insurance. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

All  applicants  for  admission  must  have  attained,  as  a  condition  to  regular  enroll- 
ment, senior  standing  in  a  college  of  the  University  of  Illinois  or  a  college  approved  by 
Ithe  University,  and  have  achieved  a  grade  average  of  3.5  in  all  college  work  taken. 
I  Applicants  are  advised  to  take  the  Law  School  Admission  Test.  This  test  is  given 
ifour  times  a  year  at  various  centers  in  the  United  States,  including  the  Student  Counsel- 
ing Bureau  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  score  secured  on  this  test  affords  valuable 
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evidence  on  tlie  applicant's  aptitude  for  law  study  and  is  a  basis  for  counseling  him  a; 
to  his  plans.  Information  on  the  test  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Educationa 
Testing  Service,  20  Nassau  Street,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Applicants  must  file  requests  for  admission  on  fonns  furnished  by  the  College,  nol 
less  than  sixty  days  before  the  opening  of  the  term  to  which  admission  is  sought.  Appli- 
cants who  are  in  the  last  semester  of  prelegal  college  work  may  submit  for  preliminar> 
evaluation  transcripts  of  all  work  completed  at  the  time  of  application. 

Transfers  from  Other  Law  Schools.  Students  from  law  schools  of  approved  standing 
who  comply  with  the  requirements  for  admission  to  this  college  may  by  transfer  receive 
credit  up  to  but  not  exceeding  two  years.  The  amount  of  credit  given  for  work  taken  it 
another  school  depends  upon  the  standards  of  the  school  and  the  grades  the  student  hat 
received. 

PRELEGAL  COURSE 

Students  contemplating  the  study  of  law  are  advised  to  consult  with  the  Student 
Counseling  Bureau  of  the  University  relative  to  their  interests  and  aptitudes  for  law,  anc 
with  members  of  the  law  faculty  in  regard  to  their  plans.  The  prelegal  courses  they  takti 
constitute  a  highly  important  phase  of  their  education  and  should  be  planned  with  care 

Students  taking  the  curriculum  leading  toward  degrees  in  both  liberal  arts  and  law 
or  commerce  and  law,  or  agriculture  and  law,  should  comply  with  the  major  and  minor; 
and  other  requirements  of  the  college  in  which  their  prelegal  work  is  taken.  Such  stu 
dents  are  urged  to  complete  all  of  these  requirements  before  entering  the  College  of  Lav 
in  order  that  they  may  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  first  year  of  the  law  curriculum 

The  prospective  law  student  is  advised  to  choose  his  work,  beyond  those  subject: 
prescribed  in  the  college  in  which  he  is  registered,  from  among  the  following  fields  i 
English,  with  special  emphasis  on  rhetoric  and  speech;  political  science;  history,  witi 
emphasis  on  American  and  English  constitutional  history;  economics;  philosophy  anc 
particularly  logic;  Latin;  psychology;  sociology;  mathematics;  and  accountancy. 

It  is  essential  that  all  students  preparing  for  the  study  of  law  include  accounting  ii 
their  prelegal  programs.  They  are  advised  also  to  include  courses  in  the  social  sciences 
and  students  carrying  majors  in  other  fields  should  take  as  much  work  as  possible  in  th< 
social  sciences.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  engineering  and  law,  agriculturf 
and  law,  and  chemistry  and  law  are  very  good  combinations  in  the  preparation  the) 
give  for  special  fields  of  practice. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  is  conferred  on  students  who  study  law  for  : 
minimum  period  of  six  semesters  and  one  eight-week  simimer  term  and  obtain  ninety 
two  hours  of  law  credit  with  a  weighted  average  grade  of  at  least  3.0  in  credits  obtainec 
in  law  courses  taken  in  this  University. 

In  order  to  count  resident  study  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  time  requirement,  a  stu 
dent  must  carry  courses  aggregating  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  each  semester 
Proportional  credit  toward  the  time  requirement  is  awarded  to  students  carr>'ing  les 
than  ten  hours  a  week. 

HONORS  AT  GRADUATION 

A  student  who  has  complied  with  the  requirements  for  the  degree  and  who  ha 
attained  in  all  work  done  in  courses  offered  in  tlie  College  of  Law  and  presented  for  th( 
degree  the  average  grade  specified  below  may  be  recommended  for  honors  as  follows 
For  an  average  grade  of  not  less  than  4.35,  graduation  with  Honors;  for  an  average  gradi 
of  not  less  than  4.75,  graduation  with  High  Honors.  The  honors  conferred  shall  be  note( 
upon  the  diploma  and  the  commencement  program. 
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REQUIRED    COURSES 

IRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  HOURS 

aw  301 — Confracts  A 3 

aw  303 — Torts  A 3 

aw   305 — Judicial    Remedies 4 

aw  309 — Criminal  Law 3 

aw   315 — Legal   Writing  A 2 


SECOND  SEMESTER  HOURS 

Law  302 — Contracts  B 3 

Law   304 — Torts   B 3 

Low  306 — Agency  and  Employment 3 

Law  308 — Estates  in   Land 2 

Low  310 — Constitutional  Law 3 

Law  316 — Legal  Writing  B 1 


ADVANCED  COURSES    (Optional) 

After  his  first  year,  the  student  is  permitted  a  choice  of  courses.  In  making  his  selec- 
ion  of  courses  in  his  second  year,  however,  he  should  aim  to  lay  a  proper  foundation  for 
nore  advanced  fields  of  study.  To  that  end  he  will  ordinarily  elect  in  that  year  such 
ourses  as  trusts,  pleading,  evidence,  property  ( including  titles  and  vendor  and  pur- 
haser),  business  associations,  administrative  law,  wills,  bills  and  notes,  and  federal 
axation. 
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Liberal    Arts   and   Sciences   classrooms  and   ofFices  are   located   in    Lincoln   Hall. 
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College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  serves  several  major  pur- 
poses. It  is  the  bearer  of  the  old  tradition  of  liberal  education;  it  is  a  service 
unit  for  other  colleges  offering  fixed  curricula  in  preprofessional  training; 
and  it  offers  a  number  of  programs  leading  to  professional  degrees. 

The  General  Curriculum.  The  general  curriculum  in  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  (page  166)  requires  a  nucleus  of  courses  in  humanities,  social  sci- 
ences, biological  sciences,  and  physical  sciences;  a  reading  knowledge  of  at 
least  one  foreign  language;  and  a  certain  amount  of  concentration  in  the 
subjects  chosen  as  majors  and  minors.  Students  in  this  curriculum  are  en- 
uraged  to  develop  interests  and  talents  supplementing  their  major  sub- 

ts  and  to  take  courses  with  cultural  values  such  as  art,  literature,  music, 
and  others  listed  as  electives. 

All  students  planning  for  more  advanced  study  after  graduation,  espe- 
cially if  they  hope  to  engage  in  research,  are  encouraged  to  arrange  their 
programs  with  reference  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
College.  Provision  has  been  made  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
for  various  professions  and  vocations. 

Division  of  General  Studies.  The  Division  of  General  Studies  provides 
a  unified  two-year  program  of  basic  courses.  The  primary  aim  is  a  liberal 
education  to  insure  a  well-balanced  personal  development  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  forces,  tendencies,  and  conflicts  of  the  present  age  in  the 
light  of  the  intellectual  and  cultural  heritage  of  the  past.  ( See  page  165. ) 

Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering.  Chemistry  may  be  taken  as  a 
major  subject  in  the  general  curriculum,  as  a  minor  subject,  or  as  an  elec- 
tive independent  of  the  major  and  minor  subjects.  For  more  specialized 
training,  however,  separate  curricula  are  offered  in  chemistry  and  in  chemi- 
:;al  engineering  ( page  176 ) ,  the  latter  requiring  certain  fundamental  courses 
■n  several  departments  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

Home  Economics.  Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  home  economics 
nay  make  it  their  major  subject  in  the  general  curriculum  of  this  college 
IS  an  alternative  to  the  curricula  in  home  economics  offered  by  the  College 
>F  Agriculture  (page  64)  and  the  College  of  Education  (page  92).  Certain 
jourses  in  home  economics  may  be  elected  by  students  not  specializing  in 
hat  subject. 

American  Civilization,  International  Affairs,  Latin-American  Studies, 
md  Medieval  Civilization.  These  curricula  are  cooperative  interdepart- 
Inental  programs.  They  may  be  used  as  interdepartmental  majors  or  minors 
IS  shown  in  the  curriculum  descriptions.  (See  page  173.) 

Occupational  Therapy.  The  occupational   therapy  curriculum  consists 
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of  six  semesters  of  work  on  the  Urbana  campus  and  five  terms  at  the 
College  of  Medicine  on  the  Chicago  campus.  Upon  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  work  of  this  curriculum,  the  student  is  eligible  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Occupational  Therapy  from  the  College  of  Medicine; 
Students  who  wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  more  liberal  education  than  isi 
afforded  by  the  minimum  requirements  in  this  curriculum  may  complete 
the  work  for  a  bachelor's  degree  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
before  making  application  for  admission  to  the  professional  work  at  the 
College  of  Medicine.  For  the  six-semester  curriculum  on  the  Urbana  campus, 
see  page  184. 

Predentistry.  The  minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College 
of  Dentistry  may  be  met  by  students  who  complete  two  years  of  work  iden- 
tical with  the  first  two  years  of  the  premedical  curriculum  (page  180). 
Students  planning  to  study  dentistry  may  register  as  predental  freshmer 
and  sophomores  with  special  advisers,  or  may  follow  the  general  curriculum:  j. 
of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  for  more  than  two  years  in  order  to  obtain  both  (. 
the  necessary  basic  courses  in  the  natural  sciences  and  some  courses  kij 
the  humanities. 

Prejournalism.  Students  preparing  for  journalism  as  a  profession  are 
advised  to  take  two  years  of  work  in  the  general  curriculum  of  liberal  artf 
and  sciences  or  the  curriculum  of  the  Division  of  General  Studies,  selecting 
fundamental  courses  which  will  admit  them  to  the  School  of  Journalisn 
and  Communications  (page  150). 

Prelaw.  Students  preparing  for  the  study  of  law  ordinarily  complete 
the  first  three  years  of  the  general  curriculum  in  liberal  arts  and  science; 
or  the  program  of  the  Division  of  General  Studies  before  entering  the  Col 
lege  of  Law  ( page  157 ) .  During  their  senior  year  they  may,  if  scholasticallj 
qualified,  elect  courses  equivalent  to  the  first  year  of  work  in  that  college 
and  thus  complete  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  this  college  whil« 
making  progress  toward  a  degree  in  law. 

Premedicine.  Students  intending  to  study  medicine  may  first  complete 
tlie  four-year  general  ciu'riculum  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  with  major  anc 
minor  subjects  chosen  from  the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  and  thu 
have  the  benefit  of  a  more  liberal  education  than  is  afforded  by  the  mini 
mum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Medicine.  Those  whd 
wish  to  enter  the  College  of  Medicine  after  three  years  of  undergraduat* 
work  may  enroll,  if  scholastically  qualified,  in  the  premedical  curriculuni 
outlined  on  page  180. 

Prenursing.  The  prenursing  curriculum  is  a  two-year  program  designee 
to  prepare  students  for  a  degree  program  in  nursing  at  one  of  the  foui 
affiliated  hospitals  in  Chicago.  It  consists  of  a  minimum  of  si.xty  semestel 
hours  of  required  and  elective  subjects.  (See  page  181). 

Preveterinary.  The  preveterinary  curriculum  is  a  two-year  progran 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinari 
Medicine.  It  consists  of  a  minimum  of  sixty  semester  hours  of  required  an< 
elective  subjects.  (See  page  183.) 
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Teacher  Training.  Prospective  teachers  who  are  registered  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  should  register  in  one  of  the  teacher- 
training  curricula  and  indicate  their  choice  of  teaching  field  so  that  they 
may  have  their  study  program  approved  by  one  of  the  special  advisers  in 
the  chosen  field.  Satisfactory  completion  of  one  of  these  curricula  meets  in 
full  the  course  requirements  of  the  state  law  for  certification  of  teachers. 

Individual  Curricula  and  Tutorial  Work.  For  superior  students  who 
have  had  at  least  one  year  of  undergraduate  work  in  residence  at  the  Uni- 
versity, individual  curricula  may  be  arranged  to  serve  other  purposes  than 
those  accomplished  by  the  established  curricula.  Opportunities  for  inde- 
pendent study  under  the  guidance  of  faculty  members,  supplementing  the 
classroom  instruction,  are  available  under  the  tutorial  system  ( page  164 ) . 

Transfers.  Students  transferring  from  other  colleges  are  welcomed  if 
they  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  ability  to  succeed  in  this  college. 
Students  in  this  college  are  free  to  transfer  at  any  time  to  other  colleges, 
or  from  one  curriculum  to  another  within  this  college,  if  they  are  properly 
'qualified. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  DIVISIONS 

To  correlate  the  work  of  the  departments  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  following  groups  are  organized: 

1.  The  Division  of  Biological  Sciences,  consisting  of  Bacteriology,  Botany,  Entomol- 
og)',  Physiology,  Psychology,  and  Zoology. 

2.  The  Division  of  Humanities,  consisting  of  the  Classics,  English  (including 
Rhetoric),  French,  German,  Philosophy,  Spanish  and  Italian  (including  Portuguese), 
and  Speech. 

3.  The  Division  of  Social  Sciences,  consisting  of  Economics  (a  department  in  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration),  Geography,  History,  Philosophy, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,   and  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

4.  The  departments  of  the  physical  sciences  are  Astronomy,  Chemistry  (including 
Chemical  Engineering),  Geology,  and  Mathematics. 

Graduate  as  well  as  tmdergraduate  work  is  conducted  in  all  departments  of  this  col- 
lege, and  courses  in  all  these  departments  are  taken  by  students  enrolled  in  other  col- 
leges and  schools  of  the  University.  The  work  of  the  faculty  of  this  college  thus  serves 
all  curricula  that  include  the  humanities,  natural  sciences,  and  social  sciences. 

II  INDIVIDUAL  CURRICULA 

A  limited  number  of  sufficiently  gifted  and  mature  students  may  make  arrangements 
por  individual  curricula,  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  will  lead  to  the  degree  of 
'  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science.  The  main  purpose  of  such  curricula  is  to  serve 
the  needs  of  superior  students  who  can  profit  more  from  individual  programs  of  studies 
than  from  any  of  the  established  programs.  In  general,  the  following  regulations  govern 
|the  operation  of  individual  curricula. 

;  1.  A  student  may  make  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  for  admission  to  an 
individual  curriculum  after  the  completion  of  at  least  twenty-seven  semester  hours  in 
residence  at  the  University  with  an  average  of  at  least  4.0. 

2.  The  acceptance  of  a  student  for  registration  in  an  individual  curriculum  requires 
tile  approval  of  the  college  and  of  the  major  department  concerned. 

'         3.  Each  candidate  must  meet  the  general  University  requirements  with  reference 
10  registration,  residence,  fees,  hygiene,  military  training,  physical  education,  and  rhetoric, 
imd  obtain  credit  in  approved  courses  totaling  at  least  120  semester  hours. 
I        4.  Having  onct-  been  admitted  to  an  individual  curriculum,  a  student  must  maintain 
m  average  grade  of  at  least  3.5,  or  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  established  curricula. 
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TUTORIAL  WORK 


Uiidtr  till'  tutorial  system,  students  in  tlie  College  ot  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  have 
opportunities  tor  independent  study  and  investigation.  Before  beginning  tutorial  work,  a 
student  must  ordinarily  have  completed  the  prescribed  subjects  and  general  education 
sec^uences  (see  pages  166-168)  tor  the  general  curriculum  or  the  irestmian-soiJiu.niore 
program  ot  the  Division  of  General  Studies;  have  attained  junior  standing  with  at  least 
a  4.0  academic  average  in  work  taken  at  the  University  (exclusive  of  courses  in  military 
and  physical  education);  and  have  given  promise  of  being  able  to  do  independent  work 
in  the  proposed  field  of  investigation.  Applications  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  de- 
partment concerned  and  by  the  Dean  of  the  College,  and  should  ordinarily  be  filed 
before  the  close  of  the  sophomore  year.  In  the  case  of  departments  in  which  required 
sequential  courses  extend  through  the  junior  year,  applications  may  be  deferred  until  the 
beginning  of  the  senior  year. 

Students  whose  applications  are  accepted  will  register  for  tutorial  work.  Such  stu- 
dents should  normally  register  for  sixteen  hours  of  credit  in  any  one  semester,  of  which 
not  more  than  twelve  hours  may  be  in  formal  class  work.  However,  it  is  permissible  to 
leave  undetermined  the  number  of  hours  of  credit  in  tutorial  work  until  the  close  of 
the  semester.  In  such  cases,  the  amount  of  credit  is  determined  by  the  Dean  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  tutor  and  the  department  concerned. 


HONORS  AT  GRADUATION 

At  graduation,  lionors  are  awarded  to  students  on  the  basis  of  superior  quality  of 
scholarship. 

A  student  is  considered  eligible  for  graduation  with  honors  who,  after  having  at- 
tained junior  or  higher  standing,  has  earned  fifty-six  or  more  semester  hours  in  the  Uni-  *! 
versity  which  count  toward  graduation  from  this  college,  and  who  has  fulfilled  all  other  « 
graduation  and  honors  conditions. 

While  earning  credit  to  be  presented  for  honors,  a  student  must  carry  at  least 
twelve  semester  hours  of  academic  work  (exclusive  ot  military,  physical  education,  or 
hygiene)  each  semester. 

Honors  are  awarded  and  graded  according  to  the  following  rules: 

1.  All  candidates  for  honors  must  present  an  acceptable  thesis  or  pass  a  comprehen-l 
sive  examination  based  on  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  department  of  specializa-> 
tion  or  another  competent  body.  The  thesis  course  or  special  course  of  study  must  carry, 
iredit  for  not  less  than  four  semester  hours.  It  is  recommended  that  the  student  spend  i 
two  semesters  on  tlie  thesis  or  lionors  course,  taking  it  for  at  least  two  semester  hours  of  j 
iTedit  each  semester. 

2.  For  the  degree  with  Honors,  the  student  must  be  reconnnended  tor  Honors  by 
his  department  of  specialization,  and  have  earned  an  average  of  4.0  in  all  courses  counted 
toward  graduation  from  this  college. 

3.  For  the  degree  witii  High  Honors,  a  stuilent  must  be  reconnnended  for  High 
Honors  by  his  departmi'nt,  and  have  earned  an  average  of  4.25  in  all  courses  counted 
toward  graduation  Irom  this  college.  The  thesis  or  c-omprehensive  examination  must  give 
evidence  of  unusual  ability. 

4.  For  the  degree  with  Highest  Honors,  a  student  must  be  reconnnended  tor  Highest 
Honors  by  his  department,  and  have  earned  an  average  of  4.5  in  all  courses  counted 
toward  graduation  from  this  college.  The  thesis  or  comprehensive  examination  must  give 
evidence  of  exceptional  ability. 

For  graduation  with  honors,  the  notation  on  the  diploma  reads:  Honors  in ; 

High  Honors  in ;  Highest  Honors  in ( The  name  of  the  student's  sub 

ject  or  subjects  of  specialization  is  added).  Such  honors  are  ri-conmiended  by  the  headi 
ot  the  department  of  specialization  and  are  subject  to  the  appro\al  of  the  Dean  of  the 
College. 

Honors  in  Tutorial  Work.  The  honors  to  be  awarded  at  grailuation  to  superior  stu 
dents  upon  completion  of  their  tutorial  work  are  designated  as  Tutorial  Honors,  High 
Tutorial  Honors,  and  Highest  Tutorial  Honors.  They  are  awardetl  and  graded  solely 
on  the  basis  of  the  general  examination  given  at  the  clo.se  of  the  tutorial  course.  Foi 
graduation  with  honors  in  tutorial  work,  the  notation  on  tlu'  diploma  reads:  Tutoria 
Honors   in    ;    High   Tutorial  Honors  in    ;   Highest    Tutorial  Honors  ir 
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(The  name  of  the  student's  subjects  of  specialization  is  added.)   Snch  honors 

are  recommended  by  the  head  of  the  department  of  speciahzation  and  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 


Curriculum  in  the  Division  of  General  Studies 

The  Division  of  General  Studies  offers  a  two-year  program  at  the  end  of  which  a  stu- 
dent may  transfer  his  crcxlit  into  other  curricula  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences or  into  the  curricula  of  other  colleges;  or  may  bring  his  formal  university  career  to 
a  temporary  or  final  close.  In  the  latter  case,  if  he  so  desires  and  il  he  has  fTilfilled  success- 
fully all  requirements,  the  sludrnt  N\ill  be  awarded  the  Certificate  of  Associate  in  Arts. 

GENERAL  COURSES 

The  work  of  this  curriculum  is  based  ou  seven  general  courses,  one  in  each  of  the 
following  fields:  verbal  communication,  history  of  civilization,  biological  .science,  physical 
science,  social  science,  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  philosophy  and  psychology.  Each 
course  extends  through  two  semesters  and  gives  eight  semester  hours  of  credit  toward 
graduation.  The  student  receives  grades  and  credits  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

In  all  the.se  courses  the  general  f)urpose  is  the  introduction  of  the  student  to  the 
points  of  view  and  methods  of  exploration  characteristic  of  each  field,  to  enable  him  to 
discover  and  make  use  of  its  resources  for  individual  and  social  living.  These  courses 
are  planned  to  supplement  and  support  one  another. 

Each  student  normally  completes  three  of  these  general  courses  in  his  freshman  year 
and  three  more  of  them  in  his  .sophomore  year.  At  least  six  of  the  seven,  including  the 
first  four  listed  above,  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 
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FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  14  TO  16  HOURS 

D.G.S.   1  1  1 — Verbal  Communication 4 

D.G.S.    121 — History  of  Civilization 4 

D.G.S.    131 — Biological    Science,    or    D.G.S. 

141 — Physical    Science 4 

Physical    Education 1 

Military      (men) 1 

Electives'     2  to  4 


SECOND  YEAR  14  TO  16  HOURS 

D.G.S.    131 — Biological    Science,    or    D.G.S. 

141 — Physical    Science 4 

Two   of    the    following: 

D.G.S.    151 — Social   Science 4 

D.G.S.    161 — Literature  ancJ    Fine   Arts.  .       4 
D.G.S.    171 — General    Division    Psychol- 
ogy         4 

Physical    Education 1 

Military      (men) 1 

Electives'     2  to  4 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  TO  18  HOURS 

D.G.S.   1  1  2 — Verbal  Communication 4 

D.G.S.    122 — History  of  Civilization 4 

D.G.S.    132 — Biological    Science,    or    D.G.S. 

142 — Physical    Science 4 

Hygiene   101 — Health   lectures 2 

Physical    Education 1 

Military      (men) 1 

Electives       2  to  4 

13  TO  17  HOURS 
D.G.S.    132 — Biological    Science,    or    D.G.S. 

142 — Physical    Science 4 

Two   of   the   following: 

D.G.S.     152 — Social     Science 4 

D.G.S.   162 — Literature  and  Fine  Arts.  .  .       4 

Philosophy 3  or  4 

Physical    Education 1 

Military      (men) 1 

Electives'     2  to  5 


'  .'Vn  elective  is  not  ro(|uirod  in  <a  niinimuin  schedule,  but  mo.st  studciUs  will  wish  to  elert.  another 
icourse.  A  foreign  lanpruage  is  recommended,  especially  for  students  who  plan  to  continue  in  the 
|Collece  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  for  a  bachelor's  degree.  Mathematics  is  also  recommended,  espe- 
cially for  students  who  may  be  going  into  technical  work. 
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Students  from  outside  the  Division  of  General  Studies  may  elect  one  or  more  of  the 
sc\'(Mi  courses  and  will  receive  full  credit  for  each  semester  successfully  completed. 

TRANSFERRING  TO  OTHER  CURRICULA 

If  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  in  the  Division  of  General  Studies  a  student  transfers 
to  the  general  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  he  must  satisfy  the 
foreign  language  requirement  of  the  college  (see  page  167)  to  obtain  his  degree.  If  he 
has  successfully  completed  six  of  the  seven  courses  in  the  Di\ision,  he  will  have  fulfilled 
the  new  general  education  requirements  of  the  college. 

The  two-year  program  of  the  Division  of  General  Studies  is  highly  recommended  as  a 
preparation  for  the  professional  curricula  in  the  College  of  Law,  the  School  of  Journalism 
and  Communications,  and  those  curricula  in  the  College  of  Education  which  begin  in 
the  junior  year. 

General  Curriculum  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  i 

For  the  Certificate  of  Associate  in   Arts 

Students  in  the  liberal  arts  and  specialized  curricula  who  have  satisfactorily  met  the 
basic  knowledge  and  general  education  requirements  of  the  liberal  arts  curriculum  and 
the  general  University  requirements  in  rhetoric,  hygiene,  military,  and  physical  education, 
and  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  sixty  hours  of  academic  work  shall,  upon  applica-i 
tion,  be  awarded  the  certificate  of  Associate  in  Arts. 
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For  the   Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Arts   or   Bachelor  of   Science 

Because  of  the  wide  range  of  courses  open  to  students  in  the  general  curriculum  of 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  it  is  not  feasible  to  specify  the  definite  sequences  of  courses  to  be 
taken  by  any  student  in  each  of  the  four  years  of  this  curriculum.  Under  the  guidance  of 
advisers,  each  student  is  expected  to  plan  his  own  program  within  the  general  require- 
ments outlined  below.  This  general  outline  indicates  the  ordinary  procedure  in  fulfilling 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  for  the  optional  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Each  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  gen^ 
eral  curriculum  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  must  meet  the  general  University  requirements' 
with  reference  to  registration,  residence,  fees,  hygiene,  military,  physical  education,  and 
rhetoric.  He  must  also  obtain  credit,  with  a  satisfactory  scholastic  average,  in  approved 
courses  totaling  at  least  120  semester  hours,  not  counting  credit  earned  for  the  first  two 
years  of  work  in  military  and  physical  education.  In  securing  this  credit,  each  candidate* 
must  have  an  average  of  not  less  than  3.0  in  all  grades  recei\ed,  including  grades  in 
courses  transferred  from  other  institutions,  and  excluding  those  received  in  the  first  twc 
years  of  work  in  physical  education  and  military  training.  ( The  grades  recei\ed  in  ad' 
viineed  militaiy  training  are  us.'d  in  computing  the  average. )  He  must  not  have  grades 
below  "C"  in  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  earned.  In  coiii' 
puting  the  grade-point  average,  weighted  values  are  given  to  the  grades  as  follows; 
"A"  =  5  grade  points;  "B"  =4;  "C"  =  3;  "D"  =  2;  "E"  (failure)  =  1.  The  individual 
grades  are  multiplied  by  the  respective  number  of  semester  hours  which  each  representsi 
and  the  sum  of  these  products  is  divided  by  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  taken. 

Optional  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Majors  in  the  physical  sciences  (which 
include  mathematics)  and  the  biological  sciences,  home  economics,  and  psychology  may 
receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  The  degree  desired  must  be  indicated  on  the 
authorization  card  at  the  time  of  registration  for  the  last  semester  of  work. 


PRESCRIBED  SUBJECTS 


To  be  begim  in  the  first  .semester  ol  the  ircshman  year,  except  as  otherwise  pnnided 
md  to  be  continued  until  the  requirements  are  completed. 


*t. 
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1.  Hygiene.  One  semester,  not  more  than  two  hours.  Credit  may  be  obtained  by  a 
proficiency  examination. 

2.  Physical  Education.  Four  semesters. 

3.  Military  (men).  Four  semesters. 

4.  Rhetoric.  Two  semesters  (Rhet.  101  and  102).  The  quality  of  work  acceptable  in 
the  fulfillment  of  this  requirement  must  satisfy  the  general  University  regulations  con- 
cerning rhetoric  which  are  found  on  page  26.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by 
foreign  students  if  they  pass  Rhet.  114  and  115. 

5.  Foreign  Language.  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  (French,  German, 
'Jreek,  Italian,  Latin,  Portuguese,  Russian,  or  Spanish)  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from 
four  semesters  of  study  of  a  foreign'  language  commenced  in  college.  This  requirement  is 
.satisfied  by  passing  French  104,  German  104  or  144,  Greek  202,  Italian  104,  Latin  104 
or  105.  Portuguese  104,  Russian  204,  Spanish  104,  or  a  more  advanced  course  in  any  oi 
these  languages.  Completion  of  four  years  of  one  of  these  languages  in  high  school  also 
satisfies  this  requirement.  Proficiency  examinations  are  offered  in  all  these  courses  as  well 
;is  in  the  more  elementar>'  courses  in  languages. 

Note:  No  credit  toward  graduation  is  given  for  a  beginning  course  in  a  foreign 
language  unless  it  is  continued  through  a  full  year.  (Students  planning  to  enter  the 
Graduate  College  are  advised  to  obtain  a  reading  knowledge  of  both  French  and  Ger- 
man. ) 

6.  Basic  Knowledge.  Students  who  enter  the  general  curriculum  in  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  as  freshmen  (or  who  enter  other  schools  and  subsequently  transfer  to  the  col- 
lege) and  who  lack  one  unit  of  American  history  in  high  school  must  take  Hist.  151 
and  152;  and  those  who  lack  two  units  of  high  school  credit  in  mathematics— one  unit 
in  algebra  and  one  imit  in  plane  geometry— must  take  Math.  101  and  102. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION   SEQUENCES 

Students  who  enter  the  general  curriculum  (or  who  enter  other  schools  and  subse- 
(luently  transfer  to  the  college)  are  required  to  complete  at  least  one  approved  sequence 
in  each  of  these  areas:  (a)  humanities,  (b)  biological  science,  (c)  physical  science, 
and  ( d )  social  science. 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  the  foregoing  sequences: 

1.  Students  should  complete  at  least  one  of  these  sequences  during  the  first  year 
ot  study. 

2.  Students  with  sophomore  standing  should  complete  at  least  one  additional  se- 
(lucnce  during  the  second  year. 

•3.  Some  of  the  sequences  are  at  the  advanced  level  and  require  at  least  junior  stand- 
ing. Such  courses  will  count  toward  advanced  hours  required  for  graduation. 

4.  A  student  need  not  satisfy  a  sequence  in  the  area  in  which  the  major  department 
i^  classified.  For  example,  if  the  major  is  chemistr>',  the  student  does  not  take  a  general 
I  diication  sequence  in  the  physical  sciences.  If  the  major  is  English,  then  no  other  se- 
quence is  required  in  the  humanities.  The  same  is  true  for  other  areas.  Consequently, 
freshmen  should  enroll  in  a  sequence  which  will  not  duplicate  the  intended  major,  and 
{final  decision  on  the  major  field  should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year 
if  possible. 

5.  In  so  far  as  possible,  the  sequences  should  be  chosen  from  courses  approved  b>' 
jthe  college.  Authority  for  substitutions  in  the  sequence  requirements  must  be  obtained 
(from  one  of  the  deans.  The  following  have  been  approved: 


Biological  Science 

;Bact.  104,  310 
Hot.  100,  Zool.  104 
Bot.  100,  Zool.  351 
D.G.S.  131,  132 
Entom.  103,  Bot.  100 


Entom.  103,  Zool.  104 
Entom.  103,  Zool.  351 
Physiol.  103,  Psych.  103 
Phvsiol.  103,  Zool.  351 
Zool.  104,  351 


I 
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Humanities  ' 

Classics  301,  302 
D.C.S.  161,  162 
En<j;l.  101,  102,  103 
Engl.  121,  122 
Engl.  363,  364 
Hist.  161,  162 
Hist.  323,324 
Humanities  211,  212 
Phil.  101,  102,  105 
Phil.  303,  306 

Physical  Science 

An    approved   sequence   of  eight  hours 

chosen  from  chemistry,  mathematics,  or 

physics 

Astron.  201,  202 

D.G.S.  141,  142 

A  student  may  not  use  more  than  one  sequence  from  any  one  department  to  satisi 
the  general  education  requirements. 

A  student  may  not  use  more  than  one  six-  or  seven-hour  sequence  to  satisfy  th 
general  education  requirements. 

Note:  Any  student  who  has  completed  the  six  courses  prescribed  by  the  Divisio 
of  General  Studies  will  have  satisfied  all  of  the  general  education  sequence  requiremen 
in  the  general  curriculum. 


MAJORS,  MINORS,  AND  ADVANCED  COURSES 


Gcog.  101,  111 
Geol.  101,  102 

Social  Science 

D.G.S.  121,  122 
D.G.S.  151,  152 
Econ.  108, 210 
Econ.  108,  218 
Geog.  101,  104 
Hist.  Ill,  112 
Phil.  103,  104 
Pol.  Sci.  101,  102 
Pol.  Sci.  345,  336 
Psych.  105,  106 
Sociol.  100,  243 
Sooiol.  104,  105 


1.  Major  Subjects.  Each  student  before  beginning  the  junior  year  selects  one  subje* 
and  declares  it  to  be  his  major.  In  order  to  be  acceptable  for  graduation,  a  major  mm 
consist  of  at  least  twenty  hours  in  courses  chosen  from  those  designated  by  a  departmei 
and  approved  by  the  faculty  of  the  college.  Such  courses  are  to  be  inclusive  of  some  dU 
tinctly  advanced  work  and  exclusive  of  courses  open  to  freshmen.  At  least  five  hours  ( 
the  work  acceptable  for  a  major  must  be  done  in  residence  at  the  University. 

The  subjects  recognized  as  majors  in  this  college  are:  bacteriology,  botany,  chemistr 
classics,  economics,  English,  entomology,  French,  geography,  geology,  German,  Gredi 
history,  history  of  art,  home  economics,  Italian,  Latin,  mathematics,  music,  philosopW 
physics,  physiology,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology  and  anthropology,  Spania 
speech,  zoology. 

2.  Minor  Subjects.  Each  candidate  for  graduation  must  offer,  in  addition  to  h' 
major,  a  minor  consisting  of  twenty  hours  in  one  or  two  subjects  designated  by  the  6i 
T)artnient  in  which  he  is  taking  his  major  and  approved  by  the  faculty,  with  at  least  eigl' 
hours  in  each  subject  is  two  are  chosen. 

3.  Interdenartmcntal  Majors  and  Minors.  The  curricula  in  American  ci\ilizatioi 
international  affairs,  Latin-American  studies,  and  medieval  civilization  may  be  used  1 
majors,  or  as  minors  with  a  major  in  certain  departments.  The  details  of  these  curricul 
and  the  departments  with  which  they  ma\'  be  used  as  majors  or  as  minors  are  .show 
on  pages  173-175. 

4.  Advanced  Courses.  Thirty  hours  of  the  work  taken  in  the  jiuiior  and  senior  \eai 
must  be  in  courses  not  ordinarily  open  to  fre.shmen  or  sophomores.  Students  .should  plal 
their  first  and  second  years  of  work  so  as  to  include  the  prerequisites  for  advanced  coursfr 
( Advanced  courses  are  numbered  200  or  300  with  the  exception  of  Rhct.  200. ) 

ELECTIVES 

1.  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Any  course  oflcnHl  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  an 
Sciences  may  be  used  as  an  elective. 

2.  Other  CollcRes.  P]lectives  totaling  as  much  as  but  not  more  than  thirt>-lwo  houj 
may  be  taken  in  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  and  counted  toward  gradu) 
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ion  from  this  college,  in  addition  to  the  courses  acceptable  for  major  and  minor  require- 
nents,  if  such  electives  are  in  conformity  with  the  following  list  approved  by  the  faculty : 


Accountancy.  A  total  of  6  hours  including 
not  more  than  one  of  the  following 
courses:  Accy.  101,  102,  or  201. 

Agricultural  Economics.  A  total  of  6  hours. 

Architecture.  A  total  of  15  hours. 

Art.  A  total  of  15  hours,  unless  the  student 
is  majoring  in  history  of  art. 

Aviation.  A  total  of  3  hours. 

iusiness  Law,  A  total  of  6  hours. 

Economics.  All  courses. 

education.  A  total  of  20  hours. 

Engineering.  A  total  of  10  hours. 

"ood  Technology.  A  total  of  6  hours. 

'orestry.  A  total  of  3  hours. 

lome  Economics.  All  courses. 

lorticulture.  A  total  of  6  hours. 

lygiene.  Hygiene  101  or  104  (2  hours). 

oumalism.  A  total  of  10  hours. 

'..andscape  Architecture.  A  total  of  7  hours. 

jEw.  a  student  of  senior  standing  with  an 

i   average  of  3.5  who  has  been  in  residence 

!  either  the  first  two  years  or  the  last  year 
of  his  prelegal  work  may  take  and  count 
toward  the  A.B.  degree  not  more  than  32 
hours  in  the  College  of  Law,  provided 
that  not  less  than  two  courses  amounting 
to  at  least  5  hours  a  semester  are  taken, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 


lege of  Law,  and  provided  further  that 
if  any  such  student  desires  to  take  more 
than  6  hours  of  law  work  he  must  also 
register  in  the  College  of  Law. 

Library  Science.  A  total  of  20  hours. 

Management  and  Marketing.  A  total  of  6 
hours.  Typewriting,  secretarial  training, 
and  shorthand  may  not  be  counted  for 
credit. 

Military.  A  total  of  8  hours  in  advanced 
courses. 

Music.  A  total  of  15  hours  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  School,  unless  the  stu- 
dent  is  majoring  in   music. 

Physics.  All  courses. 

Religious  Foundation  Courses.  A  total  of 
10  hours.  Not  open  to  freshmen  or  to 
students  on  probation. 

Social  Work.  May  be  used  as  a  minor  with 
approval  of  the  major  department. 

Graduate  Courses.  A  student  of  excellent 
standing  who  is  within  5  semester  hours 
of  his  bachelor's  degree  may  be  given 
the  privilege  of  electing  courses  in  the 
Graduate  College  with  the  consent  of  the 
Dean  of  tliat  College.  Such  a  student 
will  register  in  both  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Graduate 
College. 


MAJORS  OUTSIDE  THE  COLLEGE 

.  Economics 

Major:  In  addition  to  Econ.  102  and  103,  or  Econ.  108  and  109,  twenty  hours  of 
curses  in  economics  for  which  Econ.  102  or  108  is  a  prerequisite,  including  Econ.  300 
nd  two  other  courses  chosen  from  the  following:  210,  214,  215,  216,  218,  224,  228,  238, 
139,  240,  246,  248,  250,  254,  257,  260,  262,  272,  280,  288,  290,  291,  292,  293,  301,  306, 
;12,  326,  328,  336  (the  prerequisite  of  Econ.  102  or  108  is  waived  for  this  course),  342, 
TS,  380,  384,  388,  389,  390,  391. 

L.A.S.  majors  in  economics  are  advised  strongly  to  elect  Econ.  170  or  171  and  Accy. 
j'Ol.  Econ.  170  or  171  is  acceptable  toward  the  twenty-hour  major  but  Accy.  201  is  not 
cceptable  toward  the  major  requirement. 

I  Minors:  Twenty  hours  in  any  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects:  geography,  geol- 
•gy,  history,  mathematics,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  social  work,  sociology 
'nd  anthropology.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject,  if  two  are  chosen. 
'"he  cuiriculum  in  international  affairs  will  be  accepted  as  a  minor,  and  also  the  program 
n  Latin-American  studies. 

'..  History  of  Art 

Major:  Twenty  hours  in  art,  excluding  Art  185  and  186.  The  major  must  include 
irt  111,  112,  188,  and  189,  and  at  least  ten  hours  chosen  from  Art  311,  312,  313,  314, 
15,  316,  317,  318. 

Minor:  Twenty  hours  in  any  one  or  two  of  the  subjects  which  follow:  English,  Greek, 
fistory,  Latin,  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology  and  anthropology,  and  speech.  At  Jeast 
ight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject  if  two  are  chosen.  The  minor  may  also  be 
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taken  in  the  curriculum  in  medieval  civilization  or  the  curriculum   in   Latin-Americai, 
studies. 

3.  Home  Economics 

This  curriculum  is  given  in  detail  in  the  section  on  Programs  Designed  Primarilj' 
for  Women   (page   172). 

4.  Music 

Major:   Thirty-two   hours   in   music,   including  the  following:    Music   102,   103,   106 
107,  226,  and  227;  two  hours  of  Music  246;  four  hours  of  applied  music  (Music  160- 
177);   six   hours   of  elcctivcs   in   advanced   music  histor>'.   Students   unable  to  pass  th(  I 
qualifying  examination  required  for  registration  in  Music  102  must  take  Music  100  ii  V 
excess  of  graduation  requirements. 

The  qualifying  examination  in  piano  given  at  the  time  of  entrance,  presumis  , 
moderate  degree  of  proficiency  ( scales,  simple  composition,  and  sight  reading,  togethc 
with  an  adequate  keyboard  technique).  Students  unable  to  meet  this  proficiency  nms 
satisfy  this  requirement  in  excess  of  curriculum  requirements  in  applied  music. 

IVIinor:  Twenty  hours  in  one  or  two  subjects  chosen  from  the  following  list:  iiistdn 
languages,  language  and  literature,  philosophy,  physics,  physiology,  psychology,  .soti 
i)log\'  and  anthropology.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject  if  two  an 
chosen. 

PROGRAMS    DESIGNED    PRIMARILY    FOR   WOMEN 

1 .  Minor  in  Family  and  Community  Life 

Advisers  for  this  program  are  Mrs.  Leah  F.  Trelease,  Associate  Professor  of  English- 
and  the  Deans  of  the  College. 

Minor:   Twenty  hours  chosen  from  the  following  groups  of  courses  in  family  anc' 

community  lite,  including: 

HOUR 

Home   Econ.    201 — The  Child   and    His   Development,  or   Psych.   216 — Child   Psychology 

Home   Econ.    210 — Family    Relationships,  or  Sociol.    220 — Marriage  and   the   Family 

Home    Econ.    271 — Home    Management 


Il> 


Total 

No  course  in  tlic  student's  major  field  may  be  included  in  this  minor. 
Biological  Area 

HOURi^ 

Bot.    1  00 — General    Botany'    

D.G.S.    131-132 — Biological   Science'    I 

Home    Econ.    1  20 — Elementary   Nutrition' ' 

Home    Econ.    228 — Hygiene  and   Home  Care   of  S'ck 

Physiol.    103 — Introduction   to  Human   Physiology '' 

Psych.    103 — Human    Behavior''  ''    

Zool.    104 — Zoology-Botany   Sequence'    '' 


f 


Hi 


Psychological  Area 


D.G.S.     171 — Psychology-     

Home  Econ.   201 — The  Child  and  His  Development'. 


'Courses  which   satisfy    all    or   |)iut    of   lhi>  {ii^'U'ral   ed\i(Hlioti    seiiiieiuc   i'in|\iiiviii('iil. 
-  ("ourses   iiorinally  reciuiring  sophomore  standing. 
•'  Courses  having  a  specilic  course  prerequisite. 


«i)i 
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Home  Econ.   210 — Family  Relationships 3 

Psych.    105-106 — Human   Nature     '     8 

Psych.   150 — Personality  and  Social   Behavior 3 

Psych.    183 — Psychology   of   Adjustment' 3 

Psych.    2  1  6 — Child    Psychology^    3 

Psych.    250 — Psychology    of    Personality' 3 

Psych.   255 — Social   Psychology' 3 

Psych.  326 — Motivation  and   Emotion 3 


Economic  Area 

Bus.  Law  261 — Summary  of  Business  Law 3 

D.G.S.    151-152 — Social    Science''  "    8 

Econ.  378 — Consumers  and  the  Market 3 

Econ.   380 — Economic   Problems  of  the   Family 3 

Home   Econ.    1  25 — Introduction    to    Foods' 3 

Home   Econ.    161 — Family   Housing" 3 

Home  Econ.  271 — Home  Management 3 

Home  Econ.  361 — Development  and  Function  of  Family  Housing' 3 


Government  and  History  Area 

Hist.    111-112 — Modern    European    History' 8 

Hist.   151-152 — History  of  the  United  States" 6 

Journ.   215-216 — Contemporary  Affairs    4 

Pol.  Sci.   1  10 — Government  in   Illinois" 2 

Pol.  Sci.    150-151 — American    Government" 8 

Pol.   Sci.   305-306 — Municipal    Government 6 

Pol.  Sci.  310 — Rural   Local   Government 3 

Pol.   Sci.   315 — Legislatures   and    Legislation^ 3 

Pol.  Sci.   371  -372 — International   Organization 6 

Pol.  Sci.  381 — American   Foreign   Relations' 2 

'ol.  Sci.  382 — Contemporary  American   Foreign   Policies' 3 

'ol.  Sci.   384 — International    Relations 3 

)OC.  Sci.    1  1  2 — The  Bases  of  American  Life 4 

ioc.  Sci.   1  13 — World  Patterns  and  Problems 4 

I 

Sociological  Area 

'hil.   103 — Ethics  and  Social   Policy''  " 4 

'hil.   104 — Philosophy  of  Democracy''  " 4 

5oc.  Sci.   1  1  1 — The   Individual  in  Society 4 

>ociol.    104-105 — Community   and    Society' 8 

Jocioi.  220 — Marriage  and  the  Family^ 3 

jociol.  225 — Racial  and  Cultural  Minorities' 3 

ociol.  230 — Poverty  and  Society' 3 

ociol.   243 — Social   Evolution^ 3 

Jociol.   276 — Sociology  of  the  City' 3 

iociol.   277 — Rural  Sociology 3 

iociol.  332 — Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Juvenile  Delinquency' 3 


j  Courses  which  satisfy   all   or  part  of  tlie  general   eduratioii   sequencp  rpqiiirenient. 
Courses  normally  requiring  sophomore  standing. 
Courses  having  a  specific  course  prerequisite. 
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Cultural  and  Recreational  Area 

Art    1  70 — Recreational   Crafts'    2 

Classics    1  01— Mythology  of   Greece   and   Rome" 2. 

D.G.S.    161-162 — Literature   and    Fine  Arts''  " 8 

Engl.    121-122 — Chief    English    Writers''  ' 8 

Engl.    131    or    231 — Shakespeare' 3 

Hist.    1  31  -132 — History  of  England 6 

Hist.    161-162 — Survey  of   American   Civilization''  ' 8 

Hist.    371-372 — American    Intellectual   and   Cultural    History' 6 

Home   Econ.    162 — The   Home  and   Its  Furnishings' 3 

Home  Econ.   1  80 — Selection  and  Care  of  Textiles 2  or  3 

Home    Econ.    1  82 — Clothing    Laboratory' 2 

Home    Econ.    1  90 — Clothing   Selection' 3 

Humanities    211-21  2 — The  Grov/th   of  American   Culture' 8 

P.E.W.    1  66 — Games   for   Children 2 

Any  advanced  courses  in  foreign   literature' 3 


2.   Curriculum  for  Majors  in  Home  Economics 

University  Requirements  HOURS 

Rhet.    101-102 — Rhetoric   and    Composition 6 

Hygiene    101 — Health    Lectures,  or   Hygiene    104 — Pergonal   and   Community   Hygiene.  .  .       2 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Requirements 

Language    16 

Biological  Sciences    9 

Bacf.  104 — Elementary  Bacteriology 

Physiol.   103 — Introduction  to  Human  Physiology 
Physical    Sciences     8 

Chem.  102 — General  Chemistry 

Chem.   132 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry 
Social   Sciences    10  I 

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology  '! 

Sociol.  100 — Principles  of  Sociology 
Humanities     6  or  8 

Engl.  121-122 — Chief  English  Writers,  or 

Engl.    363-364 — Introduction    fo    Comparative    Literature,   or 

Humanities  21  1-212 — The  Grov/th  of  American  Culture 

Home    Economics    Major    29 

Minor     1  3  or  20 

If    chemistry   and    bacteriology,   or   economics,   psychology,   and    sociology   as    listed 

by    Home    Economics,    13    hours;   otherwise    20   hours. 

Art    1  85 — Design    2 

Electives      1  7  or  1 9 


Total 120 

3.   Minor  in  Home  Economics 

HOURS  Tjlta 
Required   Courses    6    \^ 

Home  Econ.  201 — The  Child  and  Hii  Development 

Home  Econ.  210 — Family  Relationships 
Additional   courses   to   be  chosen    from    the   follov^ing   areas    (a    minimum  of   five   hours  must  be 

chosen  from  each  of   two  areas) M 


i 


'  CouMos    normally    ro(|uiriiiK   soi)lioiiior»'   .stundirii,', 

■-'('ourse.s    wliicli    satisfy    all    or    iiart    of    tlie    goiicral    ciliicalioM    seiiiu-iiie    iftiuiifinent. 

■'  C!(iurs(>s   having  a  specific  course  prerequisite. 
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Foods  and  Nutrition 

Home   Eton.    1  20 — Elementary   Nutrition' 2 

Home    Econ.    1 25 — Introduction    to    Foods 3 

Home  Econ.   1  30 — Introduction  to  Foods  and  Nutrition 2 

Home   Econ.    131 — Foods    3 

Home  Econ.   232 — Food   Economics  and  Meal   Management 3 

Home  Management,  Housing,  and  Home  Furnishings 

Home    Econ.    1  61 — Family    Housing 3 

Home  Econ.   162 — The  Home  and   Its  Furnishings 3 

Home  Econ.  262 — The  Home  and   Its  Furnishings 3 

Home    Econ.    271 — Home   Management" .^ 2 

Home  Econ.  272 — Organization  and  Management  of  the  Home' 3 

Textiles  and  Clothing 

Home   Econ.    1  80 — Selection   and   Care  of  Textiles 3 

Home   Econ.    1  82 — Clothing   Construction 2 

Home   Econ.    1  85 — Clothing    2 

Home    Econ.    1  86 — Costume   Design 2 

Home    Econ.    1  90 — Clothing    Selection 3 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL  PROGRAMS 


Curriculum  in  American  Civilization 

This  curriculum  is  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Humanities. 
I.  For  Students  Majoring  in  American  Civilization 

Major:  Students  who  elect  American  civilization  as  a  major  shall  complete  forty 
Minester  hours  (which  satisfies  both  major  and  minor  requirements  for  graduation)  in 
i  courses  indicated  below,  at  least  twenty  hours  being  in  courses  numbered  300  or  above. 
They  are  required  to  maintain  a  3.0  general  average  at  all  times;  that  is,  when  the 
average  drops  below  that  level  the  student  shall  drop  from  this  major.  Specifically  re- 
quired are: 

1.  Engl.  113.  114,  Hist.  151,  152,  and  either  Art  317  or  Phil.  313  (a  total  of  fifteen 
hours).  Equivalent  or  more  advanced  courses  may  be  substituted  provided  that,  taken 

^:  together,  they  constitute  comprehensive  surveys  of  the  three  fields  of  American  histor>', 
•  I  American  literature,  and  either  American  art  or  American  philosophy.  Approval  for  any 
such  substitution  must  be  requested  by  a  petition  to  the  Dean  bearing  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  adviser  for  the  curriculum. 

2.  At  least  six  hours  of  advanced  work  in  history  and  at  least  six  hours  of  advanced 
'  work  in  English,  chosen  from  the  following  courses  all  of  which  are  in  the  American 

field:  Engl.  144,  285,  286.  315.  316.  318.  352,  353,  354,  375;  Hist.  335,  336,  352, 
354,  357,  358,  359,  361,  362,  363,  364,  369,  370,  371,  372,  373.  374.  Speech  366  may 
he  substituted  for  Engl.  315,  316. 

3.  At  least  six  hours  from  the  following  courses:  Ardv  215.  216;  Econ.  336:  Ed.  302: 

:  Geog.  221,  222;  Pol.  Sci.  150,  151,  351,  381,  397;  Speech  312;  or  courses  listed  in  the 
I  preceding  paragraphs,   if  not  counted  toward  the  requirements  thereunder. 
j  4.   At  least  six  additional  hours  in  one  of  the  following  departments:  Art,  English, 

I  History,  Philosophy,  or  Political  Science,  chosen  from  courses  which  deal  with  non- 
American  aspects  of  the  subject  but  which  are  closely  related  to  specific  courses  selected 
under  the  preceding  requirements,  such  as,  for  example,  a  course  dealing  with  the  same 
period  in  European  history  or  in  English  literature.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
curriculum    will    advise    each    student   concerning  these    additional   hours,   will   assume 

j  *  Credit  is  not  given  in  Home  Econ.  130  in  addition  to  Home  Econ.  120  and  125. 
'Credit  is  not  given  in  Home  Econ.  272  in  addition  to  Home  Econ.  271. 
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responsibility  for  the  student's  registration  in  the  proper  courses,  and  will  file  a  record 
of  the  student's  registration  indicating  the  specific  courses  approved  as  satisfying  this 
paragraph  in  the  olhcc  of  the  College  ol  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

II.  For  Students  Whose  Minor  Is  American  Civilization 

This  curriculum  has  been  approved  as  a  minor  for  students  majoring  in  geography. 
history,  political  science,  and  speech.  A  split  minor  is  not  authorized.  No  course  counted 
toward  the  student's  major  may  be  counted  toward  the  minor.  The  minor  consists  of  at 
least  twenty  semester  hours,  including  the  required  courses  Hist.  151-152  and  Engl.  113- 
114,  and  in  addition: 

1.  At  least  three  hours  from  courses  listed  under  (2)  of  the  requirements  for  the 
major  in  American  civilization,  excluding  those  numbered  under  300  and  excluding  those! 
in  the  department  in  which  the  student  is  majoring. 

2.  The  remainder,  if  any,  chosen  from  courses  listed  under  ( 1 )  and  ( 3 )  of  the  rei 
quirements  for  the  major  in  American  civilization,  excluding  those  numbered  under  300' 
and  excluding  those  in  the  department  in  which  the  student  is  majoring. 


Curriculum  in  International  Affairs 

This  curriculum  is  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences. 

1.  For  Student  Majoring  in  International  Affairs 

Major:  Students  who  elect  international  affairs  as  a  major  shall  complete  forty 
semester  hours  (which  satisfies  both  major  and  minor  requirements  for  graduation )i 
including; 

1.  The  following  prescribed  courses:  Econ.  326,  Geog.  104,  Hist.  112,  Phil.  311  oi 
336,  Pol.  Sci.  371,  Soc.  Sci.  282,  Sociol.  327,  and  if  the  student  becomes  a  candidate  for 
honors,  Soc.  Sci.  292. 

2.  The  remaining  courses  from  not  less  than  two  departments  with  at  least  ninei 
hours  in  some  one  department  over  and  above  the  prescribed  courses  chosen  from  the 
following:  ^ 

Agr.  Econ.  111,201 

Econ.  210,  218,  228,  239,  250,  251,  326,  346 

Ed.  303 

Geog.  101,  104,  231,  232,  342,  351,  363,  365 

Hist.  313,  314,  317,  318,  339,  340,  376,  377,  378,  391,  392 

Joum.  310 

"Min.  E.  302 

Phil.  103,  104,311,321,336 

Pol.  Sci.  331,  336,  342,  343,  371,  372,  373,  384,  385,  386,  396 

Psych.  155,  383 

Soc.  Sci.  101,  102,  282,  292 

Sociol.  100,  288,  327,  344,  347,  378 

Minor:  The  forty  hours  of  courses  required  in  this  program  satisfy  both  major  and 
minor  requirements  for  graduation. 

Students  who  elect  the  above  major  are  required  to  maintain  a  3.5  general  average 
at  all  times;  that  is,  when  the  average  drops  below  that  level  the  student  shall  drop  from 
this  major. 

Students  are  strongly  urged  to  gain  a  sound  working  knowledge  of  one  moderm 
foreign  language.  Each  student  is  advised  to  take  courses  from  the  list  designed  to  give  a 
better  understanding  of  an  area  within  the  general  field  of  international  affairs.  For 
example,  he  may  concentrate  in  international  economic  relations,  international  organiza- 
tion, regional  areas,  or  other  features  of  the  broad  field.  The  courses  required  are  intended 
to  delineate  the  major  underlying  principles  of  international  affairs  rather  than  to  provide 
detailed  knowledge.  The  latter  should  be  gained  from  the  selection  of  courses  over  and 
above  the  minimum  list  under  the  guidance  of  the  adviser  and  administrative  committee 
designated  by  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences.  Finally,  the  student  is  encouraged  to  take  iij! 
courses  carrying  advanced  credit  hours. 

2.  For  Students  Whose  Minor  Is  International  Affairs 

Students  may  use  international  affairs  as  a  minor  if  the  major  field  is  economics, 
geography,   history,   philosophy,   political  science,  or  sociology  and  anthropology.  The 


i 
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ii„,[    ninor  consists  of  at  least  twenty  semester  hours  including  the  required  courses:   Econ. 
S18,  Pol.  Sci.  371  or  372,  Sociol.  327  or  347,  and  at  least  two  courses  in  each  of  Groups 
and  II. 

Group  I:  Econ.  210,  326;  Hist.  313  (or  314),  392;  Phil.  103,  104;  Pol.  Sci.  396. 
Group  II:   Agr.  Econ.  Ill,  201;  Econ.  228,  238,  250;  Ed.  303;  Geog.  101,   104, 
!MuifP42,  351,  363,  365;  Hist.  Ill,  112,  310,  318,  320,  343;  Journ.  310;  Min.  E.  302;  Phil.  311 
■    ■    )r  336;  Pol.  Sci.  331,  336,  337,  381,  384,  385,  or  386;  Psych.  155;  Soc.  Sci.  101  or  102; 
Jociol.  270,  288,  344. 


ete  fe 


tin   Curriculum  in  Latin-American  Studies 

rhis  curriculum  is  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences. 

L.  For  Students  Majoring  in  Latin-American  Studies 

Major:   Students  who  elect  Latin-American  studies  as  a  major  shall  be  required  to 

( 1 )  Complete  the  prescribed  and  general  education  sequences  required  in  the  gen- 
eral curriculum. 

( 2 )  Complete  six  semesters  or  equivalent  of  college  Spanish  or  Portuguese.  ( In  the 
case  of  well-qualified  students,  the  language  requirement  for  this  major  may 
be  modified. ) 

(3)  Complete  at  least  twenty-four  semester  hours,  including  Soc.  Sci.  101,  102,  or 
both;  and  the  remaining  hours  chosen  from  four  departments  among  the  follow- 
ing: Agr.  Econ.  Ill;  Anthrop.  251,  361;  Art  318;  Biol.  Sci.  100;  Econ.  328; 
Geog.  231,  232;  Hist.  322,  375,  376,  377,  378;  Pol.  Sci.  342,  343. 

Minor:  Students  who  major  in  Latin- American  studies  may  elect  minors  as  follows: 
wenty  hours  (excluding  courses  taken  in  the  freshman  year)  in  not  more  than  two  of 
he  following  subjects,  with  at  least  eight  hours  in  each  subject,  if  two  are  chosen:  agri- 
cultural economics,  economics,  geography,  history,  philosophy,  political  science,  Portu- 
guese, social  work,  sociology,  and  Spanish. 

I.  For  Students  Whose  Minor  Is  Latin-American  Studies 

This  curriculum  has  been  approved  as  a  minor  for  students  majoring  in  economics, 
geography,  history,  philosophy,  political  science,  sociology,  and  Spanish.  Students  who 
elect  Latin-American  studies  as  a  minor  shall  be  required  to 

( 1 )  Complete  four  semesters  or  equivalent  of  college  Spanish  or  Portuguese. 

(2)  Complete  at  least  twenty-four  semester  hours  chosen  from  the  approved  courses 
as  listed  above  and  including  Soc.  Sci.  101,  102,  or  both;  and  courses  from  at 
least  three  departments  in  the  curriculum  exclusive  of  courses  used  in  the  major 
department. 

Split  Minor:  Students  may  split  the  minor  with  other  departments,  but  must  take 
it  least  twelve  semester  hours  from  Latin-American  studies,  including  Soc.  Sci.  101  or 
102,  and  courses  from  at  least  two  departments  in  the  curriculum,  exclusive  of  courses 
ivhich  may  have  been  used  for  the  major. 

Science  and  engineering  students  who  have  full  curricula  of  their  own  and  who  can 
lot  possibly  major  or  minor  in  the  above  curriculum  may  take  many  of  the  courses 
ivithout  formal  prerequisites- 


Curriculum  in  Medieval  Civilization 

This  curriculum  is  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Humanities. 

Major:  Student  who  elect  medieval  civilization  as  a  major  shall  complete  the  lower 
livision  requirements  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  forty  semester 
liours  (which  will  satisfy  both  major  and  minor  requirements)  including  Engl.  313, 
J14,  Hist.  301,  and  302,  and  twenty-eight  hours  in  courses  chosen  from  the  following 
list:  Arch.  214,  Art  312,  Classics  301,  302,  Engl.  311,  Hist.  304,  333,  345,  Itahan  311, 
J12,  Latin  104,  Phil.  304,  316,  Speech  361.  Other  courses  may  be  substituted  with  the 
ijjproval  of  the  adviser,  Professor  J.  J.  Parry,  216  Gregory  Hall. 

I 
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SPECIALIZED  CURRICULA 

Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering 

The  following  curricula  in  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering  afford  more  specia 
ized  training  than  is  required  of  students  who  make  chemistry  their  major  subject  in  th 
general  curriculum  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

The  minimum  language  requirement  for  graduation  in  these  curricula  is  the  equiv? 
lent  of  two  years  of  college  work  in  German  or  French,  or  one  year  in  each.  A  studer 
who  has  had  two  years  of  French  or  German  in  high  school  should  study  the  othe 
language  in  the  University.  (Russian  may  be  substituted  for  French.)  When  a  studer 
does  not  offer  cither  German  or  French  for  entrance,  the  second  year  of  the  languagi 
required  for  graduation  may  be  counted  as  an  elective  in  the  chemistry  curriculum.  Stu 
dents  entering  with  two  imits  of  credit  lor  German  or  French  (two  imits  in  high  scha 
being  equivalent  to  one  year  in  college)  should  complete  this  minimum  requirement  i 
their  freshman  year.  Those  entering  with  less  than  two  units  in  Genuan  or  French  shoul 
complete  this  requirement  in  their  sophomore  year  or  as  early  as  possible. 

An  optional  four-year  curriculum  in  chemical  engineering  is  available  for  studenli 
who  are  especially  interested  in  the  field  of  industrial  fermentation,  pharmaceutical,  an 
biochemical  manufacturing  industries.  Students  who  enter  without  adequate  preparatio 
in  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  languages  will  find  it  difficult  to  complete  either  of  tb 
curricula  in  chemical  engineering  in  four  years.  An  optional  five-year  program  is  aval 
able  and  is  recommended  especially  for  those  who  plan  on  seeking  positions  in  salei 
technical  service,  and  administration  in  the  chemical  industry,  and  who  wish  to  broadel 
their  technical  training  through  courses  in  the  humanities,  economics,  and  labor  ani 
business  administration.  All  three  curricula  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  i 
Chemical  Engineering. 

Students  should  note  that  they  must  have  a  3.5  general  average  for  registration  i 
these  curricula  after  they  have  attained  junior  standing. 


Curriculum  in  Chemistry 

For  the   Degree  of   Bachelor  of   Science   in   Chemistry 

FIRST   YEAR  FIRST   SEMESTER  17   HOURS  SECOND   SEMESTER  18   HOUH  1   ' 

Chem.  107 — General  Chemistry  and  Quali-  Chem.  108 — General  Chemistry  and  Quali- 
tative Analysis' 5  tative   Analysis 

German    or    French 4  German    or    French 

Math.     1  17 — Combined     Freshman     Mathe-  Hygiene   101 — Health   tectures 

mafics"     5  Math.     1 27 — Combined     Freshman     Mathe- 

Rhef.    101 — Rhetoric   and   Composition.  ...       3  matics"     

Physical    Education 1  Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  . 

Military    (men)     1  Physical    Education 


Military    (men) 


'  All  students  with  entrance  credit  in  chemistry  are  required  to  take  a  proficiency  examination  befor  ! 
registering    for    Chem.    107.    Those    who    do    not    show    the    necessary    proficiency    will    be    placed   ii 
Chem.   101    or   102,  after  which  they  will   take  Chem.    106  and    lio'.   For  students   without  entrsno 
credit  in  cliemistry,  the  required  sequence  is  Chem.  101,   106,  and   110. 

'For  students  who  do  not  take  Math.  117  and  127,  the  required  aequepce  is  Math.   112   (or  111) 
114   (or  115),  122,  132,  and  142.  
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SECOND  ^EAR  16   HOURS 

Chem.     124 — Quanfitativt.    Analysis 5 

Math.    137 — Calculus    3 

Physics    103 — General    Physics    (Mechanics, 

Heat,   and    Sound) 5 

Physical    Education 1 

Military    (men)     1 

Electives'      3 


THIRD   YEAR  16   HOURS 

Chem.   240 — Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  3 
Chem.   241 — Elementary  Physical  Chemistry 

Laboratory     1 

Chem.    292 — Chemical    Literature    and    Ref- 
erence Work 1 

Chem.  336 — Organic  Chemistry 3 

Chem.   337 — Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  2 

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Electives'      3 

FOURTH   YEAR  16  HOURS 

Chem.   327 — Special   and    Instrumental 

Methods    of    Analysis 3 

Chem.    395 — History    of    Science    with    Par- 
ticular  Reference   to   Chemistry 2 

Electi   es'      11 


15  HOURS 

Chem.  234 — Organic  Chemistry 5 

Math.    147 — Calculus    3 

Physics    104 — General    Physics     (Electricity, 

Magnetism,   Light,  and   Modern    Physics)  5 

Physical    Education     1 

Military   (men)     1 

Electives^      2 

16  HOURS 
Chem.    294 — Chemical    Literature   and    Ref- 
erence Work 1 

Chem.  342 — Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  3 
Chem.  343 — Elementary  Physical  Chemistry 

Laboratory     1 

Electives'      11 


16  HOURS 
Electives^      16 


Curriculum  in  Chemical  Engineering 

For   the    Degree   of    Bachelor  of   Science   in   Chemical    Engineering 


FIRST  YEAR                 FIRST   SEMESTER                 17  HOURS 
Chem.   107 — General  Chemistry  and  Quali- 
tative   Analysis'     5 

G.E.D.    106 — Elements  of  Drawing 3 

Hygiene   101 — Health   Lectures 2 

Math.    122 — Analytic    Geometry' 4 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...       3 

Physical    Education     (  1  ) 

Military    (men)    (  1  ) 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Chem.   108 — General  Chemistry  and  Quali- 
tative   Analysis'    5 

Math.    132 — Calculus'    5 

Physics   106 — Mechanics 4 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...       3 

Physical    Education    (  1  ) 

Military    (  men)    ( 1  ) 


'  Sugges^ted  elertives  are:  Bact.   104  or  105;  Bot.  100  or  101;  EngJ.  121  or  122;  Geo).  130  or  150: 
Hist.   151  or   152;   Zool.   101,   107,  or  132;   German  or  French.   Of  the  total  electives  for  graduation, 
at  least   twelve  hours  should  be  from  advanced   co'irse.s  in   chemistry   and   at   least   ten  hours   from 
'ourses  offered  by  other  departments. 
-  Students  without  entrance  credit  in  chemistry  take'  the  sequence  Chem.  101,  106.  110,  124,  etc. 

^^fudents    without    the    required    entrance    credits    in    mathematics   take   Math.    112    (or    111),    114 

r  115),  122,  132.  and  142. 
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SECOND  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Chem.   124 — Quantifafive  Analysis 5 

German  or  French 4 

Mafh.    142 — Calculus    3 

Physics    107 — Electricity,    Magnetism, 

Modern  Physics 4 

Physical    Education     (  1  ) 

Military    (  men  )    ( 1  ) 


17  HOURS 

Chem.  240 — Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  3 
Chem.   241 — Elementary  Physical  Chemistry 

Laboratory 1 

German  or  French' 4 

Physics    108 — Heat,  Sound,  Light 4 

T.A.M.    150 — Analytical   Mechanics 

(Statics)       2 

Physical  Education ( 1  ) 

Military     (men)      (  1  ) 

Electives'      3 


THIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Ch.E.  261 — Stoichiometry 3 

Ch.E.    267 — Measurements   and    Instrumen- 
tation   Laboratory    2 

Chem.   234 — Organic  Chemistry 5 

Chem.  342 — Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  3 

Electives'      3 


FOURTH   YEAR  17'/,    HOURS 

Ch.E.  266 — Inspection  Trip '/j 

Ch.E.     373 — Principles    of    Chemical     Engi- 
neering           4 

Ch.E.  374 — Unit  Operations  Laboratory.  .  .       2 
Chem.  344 — Principles  of  Chemical  Thermo- 
dynamics            2 

E.E.    206 — Direct    and    Alternating    Current 

Circuits    3 

E.E.    207 — Direct    and    Alternating    Current 

Laboratory     1 

M.E.    204 — Mechanical    Engineering 

Laboratory     2 

Electives' 3 


18  HOURS 
Ch.E.    370 — Chemical    Engineering   Thermo- 
dynamics        3 

Ch.E.     371 — Principles     of     Chemical     Engi- 
neering      4 

Ch.E.    372 — Unit   Operations    Laboratory.  .  2 

Chem.  336 — Organic  Chemistry 3 

Chem.  337 — Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  2 

T.A.M.  221 — Resistance  of  Materials 3 

T.A.M.   223 — Resistance  of   Materials 

Laboratory     1 

17'/,   HOURS  i 

Ch.E.    266 — Inspection    Trip '^ 

Ch.E.   377 — Chemical   Engineering  Tech- 
nology       3  1 

Ch.E.    379 — Chemical    Engineering    Projects  2  ' 
Ch.E.   381 — Chemical   Engineering   Plant 

Design     3  1 

E.E.    208 — Direct    and    Alternating    Current 

Apparatus      3  1 

E.E.    209 — Direct    and    Alternating    Current 

Laboratory     1   I 

Electives'      5  > 


^  Two  years  of  French  aiui/or  German  are  rr(iuiro(l  for  tlie  B.S.  decree.  Two  units  of  higli  school 
credit  in  either  of  these  lantrnages  is  equivalent  to  one  year  of  college  credit.  Students  entering 
without  German  or  Frencli  in  hiph  school  may  s<ihstitute  the  second  year  of  the  language  require- 
ment for  the  six  hours  of  electives  referred   to  in   Footnote  2. 

-  Si.\  hours  of  electives  must  be  chosen  from  tjie  Divisions  of  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences  with 
the  approval  of  the  adviser.  The  courses  are  intended  to  broaden  the  engineer  and  provide  an  interest 
and  liberal  education  in  history,  language,  literature,  philosophy,  political  science,  or  public  speaking. 
'  Five  hours  of  electives  must  be  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser  from  advanced  courses 
in  chemical  enpineerinp,  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  metallurgy,  or  other  closely  allied  subjects. 


I 
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Curriculum  in  Bioengineering 


For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 


FIRST  YEAR                 FIRST   SEMESTER                 17  HOURS 
Chem.   107 — General  Chemistry  and  Quali- 
tative Analysis' 5 

G.E.D.   106 — Elements  of  Drawing 3 

Hygiene   101 — Health   Lectures 2 

Math.    122 — Analytic    Geometry^ 4 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...       3 

Physical    Education     ( 1  ) 

Military    (men)    ( 1  ) 

SECOND  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Chem.    124 — Quantitative    Analysis     5 

German  or  French'' 4 

Math.    142 — Calculus    3 

Physics    107 — Electricity,   Magnetism,   Mod- 
ern  Physics 4 

Physical    Education    ( 1  ) 

Military   (men)    ( 1  ) 


THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Boct.  320 — General   Bacteriology 5 

Ch.E.  261 — Stoichiometry 3 

Chem.  234 — Organic  Chemistry 5 

T.A.M.  221 — Resistance  of  Materials 3 

T.A.M.  223 — Resistance  of  Materials 

Laboratory     1 

FOURTH  YEAR  l/'A  HOURS 

Ch.E    266 — Inspection    Trip '/z 

Ch.E.     373 — Principles    of    Chemical     Engi- 
neering      4 

Ch.E.  385 — Bioengineering 5 

Chem.   337 — Organic  Chemistry 

Laboratory     2 

Chem.   342 — Physical  Chemistry 3 

E.E.    202 — Direct    and    Alternating    Current 

Circuits   and    Machines 2 

E.E.    203 — Direct    and    Alternating    Currents 

Circuits  and  Machines  Laboratory 1 


SECOND   SEMESTER                                                  17   HOURS 
Chem.   108 — General  Chemistry  and  Quali- 
tative Analysis' 5 

Math.  1  32 — Calculus" 5 

Physics  106 — Mechanics 4 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...       3 

Physical    Education     ( 1  ) 

Military    (  men  )     ( 1  ) 


17  HOURS 

Chem.  240 — Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  3 
Chem.  241 — Elementary  Physical  Chemistry 

Laboratory     1 

German   or  French' 4 

Physics   108 — Heat,  Sound,   Light 4 

T.A.M.    150 — Analytical    Mechanics 

(Statics)       2 

Physical    Education     (11 

Military    (men)     (  1  ) 

Electives* 3 

17  HOURS 

Ch.E.    370 — Chemical    Engineering   Thermo- 
dynamics       3 

Ch.E.    371 — Principles    of     Chemical     Engi- 
neering      4 

Ch.E.    372 — Unit    Operations    Laboratory..  2 

Chem.   336 — Organic  Chemistry 3 

Chem.  350 — Biochemistry 5 

171/2   HOURS 

Ch.E.  266 — Inspection  Trip 1/2 

Ch.E.  386 — Bioengineering 5 

Ch.E.   381 — Chemical   Engineering   Plant 

Design     3 

Chem.  344 — Principles  of  Chemical  Thermo- 
dynamics       2 

E.E.    204 — Application    of    Electrical    Equip- 
ment      2 

E.E.    205 — Electrical    Equipment 

Laboratory     1 

Electives^ 4 


I*  Students  without  entrance  credit  in  chemistry  take  the  sequence  Chem.  101,  106,  110,  124,  etc. 
'Students  without  the  required  entrance  credits  in  mathematics  take  Math.  112  (or  111),  114 
(or  115),   122,   132,  and  142. 

^  Two  years  of  French  and/or  German  are  required  for  the  B.S.  degree.  Two  units  of  high  school 
credit  in  either  of  these  languages  is  equivalent  to  one  year  of  college  credit.  Students  entering 
I  without  German  or  French  in  high  school  may  substitute  tlie  second  year  of  the  language  requirement 
for  the   six   hours   of  electives   referred   to   in   Footnote  4. 

*  Six  hours  of  electives  must  be  chosen  from  the  Divisions  of  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences  with 
ithe  approval  of  the  adviser.  The  courses  are  intended  to  broaden  the  engineer  and  provide  an  interest 
and  liberal  education  in  history,  language,  literature,  philosophy,  political  science,  or  public  speaking. 
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Medicine  and  Dentistry 

The  three-year  preniedical  curriculum  outHucd  bcluw   nicludes  the  courses  required 
tor  admission  to  tlie  College  of  Medicine  under  the  regulations  governing  students  en-  , 
rolled  at  Urbana  for  this  purpose.  | 

The  work  covered  by  the  first  two  years  of  this  curriculum  also  enables  students  to  ; 
meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Dentistry. 

Premedical  Curriculum  > 

This  curriculum,  which  combines  three  years  of  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arb 
and  Sciences  with  one  year  of  work  in  the  College  of  Medicine,  is  available  to  students 
under  the  following  conditions: 

Any  freshman  whose  scholarship  rank  is  in  the  upper  half  of  his  high  school  gradu- 
ating class,  on  matriculating  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  is  eligible  fo 
admission  to  the  premedical  curriculum. 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  tlie  scholastic  averages  of  all  students  enrolled  in  tht 
premedical  curriculum  are  computed.  These  students  must  maintain  at  least  a  3.5  average 
during  the  first  two  semesters  in  the  curriculum.  By  the  end  of  the  third  semester,  tht 
average  for  the  three  semesters  must  be  raised  to  3.75,  and  this  minimum  average  musi 
be  maintained.  Students  who  fail  to  meet  these  minimum  requirements  will  be  transferrec 
to  the  general  curriculum  until  such  time  as  they  may  have  brought  their  averages  up  ttl 
the  minimum. 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  predentistry'  curriculum  must  have  ranked  iii 
the  upper  half  of  their  high  school  graduating  class.  They  must  maintain  at  all  times  iri 
the  curriculum  a  minimum  average  of  3.5  or  they  will  be  transferred  to  the  general  cur 
riculum. 

Students  transferring  to  these  curricula  in  this  college  with  advanced  standing  mus 
meet  scholastic  requirements  at  the  level  at  which  they  transfer,  the  average  to  be  com 
puted  in  terms  of  the  University's  grading  system. 

Students  who  meet  the  language  and  liberal  arts  requirements  and  who  completi 
three  years  of  the  premedical  curriculum  and  the  first  year  in  the  College  of  Medicini 
may,  upon  application,  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  College  o 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  No  student  may  receive  credit  toward  this  degree  for  moni 
than  one  year  of  work  done  in  any  other  college  or  university. 

Other  factors  being  equal,  students  at  l^rbana  who  have  completed  the  premedica 
curriculum  with  an  average  of  4.3  or  better,  will  be  given  preferential  consideration  bj 
the  Committee  on  Admissions,  provided  that  at  least  the  second  and  third  years  haw 
been  done  within  the  University. 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  15  TO  18  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER  IS  TO  18  HOUR 

Chem.   101   or   102 — General  ChemisfryV  5  or  3        Chem.   105 — Inorganic  Chemistry  and 

Hygiene    101 — Health   Lectures 2  Qualitative   Analysis i 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...       3        Math.    114 — Plane  Trigonometry,  or   Math. 

Zool.    101 — General  Zoology 5  104 — Elements    of    Algebra    and    Trigo- 

Physical    Education     1  nometry'     2  or  I 

Military    (men)     1         Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...       '• 

Electives 0  to  3        Zool.    132 — Comparative  Vertebrate 

Anatomy      

Physical    Education     

Military    (men)    

Electives 0  to  . 


'Students  having  credit  for  chemistry  in  hiph  school  will  register  for  Chem.   102    (3  hours). 
'Math.   114  is  a  prerequisite  for  physics  in  the  second  year  and  may  be  taken   in  either  the  first  o 
sprond    semester  of   the   first  year,   or  may  be  replaced  by  an   elective  if  the  student  has  credit  fo 
IriKonometry   in   hiirh   srhool.   Math.    104    ( ;?   hour.s)    will   be  substituted  by  students  who  have  onl; 
two  units  of  mathematics  in  high  school. 
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SECOND   YEAR  16  TO  18  HOURS 

Chem.    122  —  Elementary    Quantitative 
1      Analysis,  or  Chem.  133 — Elementary  Or- 

"      ganic   Chemistry    5 

Modern    Language'    4 

Physics    101 — General    Physics    (Mechanics, 

Heat,   and    Sound) 5 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives^    2  to  4 


16  TO  18  HOURS 

Chem.  122  —  Elementary  Quantitative 
Analysis,  or  Chem.  133 — Elementary  Or- 
ganic   Chemistry     5 

Modern    Language^    4 

Physics  102 — General  Physics  (Light,  Elec- 
tricity, and   Magnetism) 5 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)     1 

Electives"     2  to  4 


THIRD   YEAR                                                   16  TO  18  HOURS 
Chemistry  247 — Elementary  Physical  Chem- 
istry,   or    Zool.    333 — Vertebrate    Embry- 
ology     4  or  5 

Modern    Language     4 

Electives-     3  to  1  0 


16  TO  18  HOURS 
Chemistry  247 — Elementary  Physical  Chem- 
istry,   or    Zool.    333 — Vertebrate    Embry- 
ology    4  or  5 

Modern    Language'    4 

Electives'     3  to  1  0 


Prenurslng  Curriculum 

To  qualify  for  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing,  a  student  must  complete 
a  two-year  program  at  the  Urbana  campus  or  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  at 
Navy  Pier,  followed  by  thirty  to  thirty-six  months  of  professional  training  in  one  of  the 
afiRliated  hospitals  in  Chicago.  The  four  affiliated  hospitals  are  Cook  County,  Michael 
Reese,  Presbyterian,  and  St.  Luke's  Schools  of  Nursing. 

Admission  to  the  prenursing  curriculum  is  restricted  to  students  sixteen  to  twenty- 
eight  years  old.  Students  twenty-eight  to  thirty-three  years  old  may  enter  subject  to 
approval  of  the  nursing  advisory  committee. 

A  minimum  of  si.xty  semester  hours  is  required  in  the  preprofessional  program  as 
indicated  below: 


Biological    Sciences    (including   a    course    in    bacteriology) 

Chemistry    (one   year  of   general   and   one  semester  of  organic   chemistry) 
Humanities    


10 

6 

Physics    (a  course  specially  designed  for  nurses  or  D.G.S.   141  ) 4 

Rhetoric    and    Composition 6 

Social  Sciences    (including  the  equivalent  of  a  course  in  sociology  and  a  course  in  psychology)  12 

Physical    Education     (four    semesters) 

E'ectives     (one    year   of   foreign    language    recommended) 14 


Total 60 


'Two  semesters  of  a  modern  language  (German,  French,  Spanish,  etc.)  at  tlie  college  level  are 
required  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Medicine.  The  equivalent  of  two  years  of  college  work  in 
a  foreign  language  is  required  of  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  the  com- 
bined  curriculum.    (See   Prescribed    Subjects,    item  5,   page   167.) 

*  Electives  in  the  second  and  thii-d  years  should  be  arranged  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  medical  school  which  the  student  expects  to  enter.  The  College  of  Medicine  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  requires  fourteen  semester  hours  from  at  last  two  of  the  following:  economics,  history, 
philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  and  sociology.  It  is  recommended  that  students  who  will 
be  candidates  for  a  degree  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
in  the  College  of  Medicine  plan  to  meet  the  general  education  sequence  in  social  science  bv  taking 
one  of  the  following:  Hist.  Ill,  112;  Pol.  Sci.  101,  102;  Psych.  105,  106;  or  Sociol.  104,  105. 
Tte  student  should  also  satisfy  the  humanities  sequence  by  one  of  the  following:  Phil.  101,  102,  105; 
Phil.   303,   306. 
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Continuation  Program  in  Nursing 

This  program  leads  to  the  degree  ot  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing,  which  is 
conferred  by  the  School  of  Nursing.  It  is  open  to  holders  of  the  Diploma  in  Nursing 
conferred  by  one  of  the  affiliated  hospital  schools:  Michael  Reese,  Presbyterian,  St.i 
Luke's,  Cook  County,  all  of  Chicago.  Candidates  will  be  admitted  to  this  program 
beginning  September,  19.52. 

The  program  consist  of  four  semesters,  plus  one  summer  session  or  halt-semester 
of  eight  weeks.  The  first  two  semesters  are  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.N 
either  in  Urbana  or  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division,  the  third  semester  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Urbana,  the  remainder  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  School  of  Nursing,  with  residence  as  indicated. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION 

Candidates  shall  apply  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  for  admission 
to  the  program,  which  will  be  granted  upon  fulfillment  of  the  following  conditions. 

1.  Certification  by  the  University  of  Illinois  School  of  Nursing  that  the  candidate 
holds  the  Diploma  in  Nursing  from  one  of  the  affiliated  schools,  there  received  grades 
averaging  3.5  in  theory  and  practice,  and  is  recommended  by  the  affiliated  school. 

2.  Satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  general  curriculum  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

3.  Certification  by  the  University  of  Illinois  School  of  Nursing  that  the  candidate 
has  achieved  on  the  Graduate  Nurse  Test  Battery  of  the  National  League  of  Nursing 
Education  a  score  not  lower  than  IVa  s.d.  below  the  mean  of  collegiate  norms  for 
each  of  the  clinical  fields.  This  certification  shall  entitle  the  candidate  to  a  block  i 
credit  of  forty  semester  hours  in  Clinical  Nursing. 

4.  Certification  by  the  University  of  Illinois  School  of  Nursing  that  the  candidate' 
has  passed  examinations  ( as  set  by  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education )  for 
advanced  standing  in  Microbiology  (four  semester  hours)  and  Anatomy  and  Ph>siol-l 
ogy  ( five  semester  hours ) . 

5.  Passing  of  examinations  for  advanced  standing  in  Rhetoric  and  Conipositiom 
( si.x  semester  hours ) ,  and  General  Chemistry  ( five  semester  hours ) ,  administered  by  the 
appropriate  departments  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

6.  Failure  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  any  or  all  of  the  fields  listed  imder  para- 
graphs 4  and  5  shall  not  preclude  admission  to  the  Continuation  Program,  but  shall' 
require  adding  to  the  candidate's  program  appropriate  courses  in  the  subjects  indicated. 
Courses  taken  for  making  up  such  deficiencies  shall  not  in  any  case  count  as  electives 
within  the  sixty  semester  hours  of  the  Continuation  Program. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   GRADUATION 

Each  candidate  for  the  degree  must  earn  120  semester  hours,  including  thirt\'  hours 
of  advanced  work  clone  in  residence.  Sixty  of  these  hours  shall  be  those  specified  in 
paragraphs  3,  4,  and  5  under  Admission,  abo\e.  The  remaining  sixty  hours,  constituting 
the  Continuation  Program  proper,  must  be  passed  with  an  o\er-all  axerage  of  3.0,  andi 
shall  be  made  up  as  follows,  subject  to  such  rearrangement  of  courses  or  lengthening  of  ^ 
the  period  of  study  as  may  be  required  because  of  entrance  deficiencies,  which  should  i 
be  removed  within  the  first  year. 

FIRST  YEAR         FIRST   SEMESTER         15   TO    17   HOURS  SECOND   SEMESTER  15  OR  16  HOURS 

Chem.   105 — Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Chem.   133 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry      5 

Qualitative  Analysis    5  Humanities' 4 

D.G.S.    141 — Physical    Science     (or    Physics  Psych.    150 — Personality  and  Social   Be- 

105   for  Students  at  Chicago) 4  havior 3 

Humanities'      4  Electives"     ' 3  or  4 

Electives'     2  to  4 


'A  huinanitios  general  education  sequence  or  courses  in  liicrature.  May  be  deferred  to  senior  year 

if  student  needs  to  remove  deficiencies  during  the  first  year. 

-  Suggeswd  electives  are:    mathematics,  foreign  language,   liistory,   literature,  or  music  appreciation. 

Klectives  may  be  deferred  until  senior  year  if  student  needs  to  remove  deficiencies  during  the  first 

year. 
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SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER    (URBANA)  HOURS 

Social    Sciences     6  or  9 

For  students  electing  Community  Nursing: 

Psych.   2  1  6 — Child   Psychology * 3 

Sociol.   220 — Marriage  and   the   Family 3 

Sociol.  276 — Sociology  of  the  City,  or  Sociol.  277 — Rural  Sociology 3 

For  students  electing  Institutional  Nursing: 

Psych.   250 — Psychology  of   Personality 3 

Psych.     255 — Social     Psychology,    or     Psych.     338 — Abnormal     Psychology,    or 

Sociol.    212 — Culture    Patterns    and    the    Individual 3 

Phil.    1  05 — Moral    Ideas   and    Practice 2 

Ed.    2  1  1 — Educational    Psychology    3 

Electives  (other  courses  in  social  sciences,  or  courses  in  the  biological  sciences,  or  other 
courses  with  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing,  to  total  at  least  15 
hours)      

SECOND  YEAR  SECOND  SEMESTER    (URBANA  OR  CHICAGO) 

Students  transfer  to  the  University  of  Illinois  School  of  Nursing  as  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing.  Courses  in  this  group  will  be  offered 
alternately  at  the  Chicago  Professional  Colleges  and  on  the  Urbana  campus,  if  regis- 
tration warrants. 

Nursing  301 — Introduction  to  Community  Nursing  (for  students  electing  Community  Nursing), 
or  Nursing  300 — Introduction  to  Management  in  Nursing  (for  students  electing  Insti- 
tutional Nursing)     3 

Nursing   200 — Principles  of  Health  Teaching 2 

Nursing   302 — Seminar  in  Trends  and   Problems  in  Nursing   Services 3 

Electives    (as  required  to  bring  total  credit  hours  to   116  in   this  semester;  minimum,  3   hours) 

SUMMER   SESSION   OR  HALF   SEMESTER 

Nursing  311 — Field  Practice  in  Community  Nursing  (for  students  electing  Community  Nurs- 
ing), or  Nursing  310 — Field  Practice  in  Management  in  Nursing  (for  students  electing 
Institutional    Nursing)      4 

Preveterinary  Curriculum 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  preveterinary  curriculum  must  rank  in  the 
upper  half  of  their  high  school  graduating  class.  They  must  maintain  at  least  a  3.5 
average  to  remain  in  the  curriculum,  otherwise  they  will  be  transferred  to  the  general 
curriculum. 

Students  transferring  with  advanced  standing  must  have  maintained  at  least  a  3.5 
average  in  terms  of  the  University's  grading  system. 

A  minimum  of  sixty  semester  hours  is  required  in  the  preprofessional  curriculum. 

FIRST  YEAR           FIRST   SEMESTER           15  TO  18  HOURS  SECOND   SEMESTER*                                    16  TO  19  HOURS 

Chem.  101  or  102 — General  Chemistry.  .  3  or  5        Bot.  100 — General  Botany 4 

Hygiene   101 — Health   Lectures 2  Chem.   105 — Inorganic  Chemistry  and 

Math.    1  14 — Plane   Trigonometry,   or   Math.  Qualitative  Analysis 5 

104 — Elements    of     Algebra     and    Trigo-  Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric   and    Composition.  ...        3 

nometry 2  or  3        Physical    Education     1 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...       3        Military    (men)     1 

Zool.  101 — General  Zoology.        5        Electives 4  to  7 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)    1 
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SECOND  YEAR                                            16  TO  18  HOURS  16  TO  18  HOURS 

Chem.     122  —  Elementary    Quantitative  Chem.    133 — Elementary    Organic    Chem- 

Analysis,  or  Chem.  133 — Elementary^Or-  istry,  or  Chem.   122 — Elementary  Quanti- 

ganic    Chemistry    5  tative   Analysis    5 

Language^ 4        Language' 4 

Physics    101 — General    Physics    (Mechanics,  Physics   102 — General    Physics    (Light,   Elec- 

Heat,   and   Sound) 5  tricity,  and  Magnetism) 5 

Physical    Education     1         Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)     1        Military    (men)     1 

Elecfives 2  to  4        Electives 2  to  4 


Curriculum  in  Occupational  Therapy 

This  curriculum,  which  is  open  to  both  men  and  women,  combines  six  semesters  of 
work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  with  five  terms  in  the  College  of 
Medicine. 

The  work  on  the  Urbana  campus,  which  is  mainly  of  a  preprofessional  character,  is 
shown  below.  The  student  must  accumulate  a  minimum  of  ninety  semester  hours  and 
satisfy  all  of  the  preprofessional  requirements  before  transferring  to  the  College  of 
Medicine.  A  minimum  average  of  3.5  must  be  maintained  at  all  times  in  the  curriculum. 

FIRST   YEAR  HOURS 

Rhet.    101-102 — Rhetoric   and   Composition,  or   D.G.S.    111-112 — Verbal   Communication.  .  6   or   8 

Zool.     1  01 — General    Zoology 5 

Therapeutic   Techniques'    7 

Electives     (foreign    language,    history,    literature) 8  to  1 0 

Hygiene    104 — Personal   and   Community   Hygiene 2 

Physical    Education     2 

Total 30  to  34 

SECOND   YEAR 

O.T.     1  00 — Occupational    Therapy    Orientation 2 

Psych.    100 — Introduction    to    Psychology 4 

Sociol.    100 — Principles  of  Sociology 3 

Therapeutic    Techniques'    15 

Physical     Education      2 

Electives' 4  to  6 

Total 30  to  32 

THIRD  YEAR 

Hygiene    216 — Medical   Terminology   Correlated   with   Community   Health    Problems 2 

Physiol.     134 — Human    Anatomy    and    Physiology 5 

Physiol.     235 — Kinesiology 3  I 

Psych.   2  1  6 — Child   Psychology 3 

Therapeutic   Techniques"    12 

Electives    (must   include  two   hours   of  psychology) 5  to  7 

Total 30  to  32 


'The  student's  attention   is  calletl   to  the  advantages  of  continuing   witJi   tlie  same   language  as  was 
accepted  for  admission  to  the  preveterinar.v  curriculum. 

'  Designated   courses   selecloil    with  consent  of  tlie  heiid  of  the  ilepurtment  from   art,    homo  economica, 
physical  education,   industrial  education,   and  music. 

^Suggested   electives   are:    foreign   language,    history    (Americnn,    Kn^'lisli,    Kur.ipean),    nrl,    literature, 
library  science,  and  music  appreciation. 


I 
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Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Biology 

For  fhe  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Biological  Sciences 
and    General   Science 

This  curriculum  is  for  students  preparing  to  teach  biology  and  general  science  as 
major  areas  of  specialization.  A  minimum  of  123  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first 
two  years  of  work  in  military  and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 
'  Applications  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  who  are 

on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  stu- 
ilcnt  teaching  must  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  February  of  that 
semester.  Students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the 
\  ear  they  expect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  are  allowed  to  apply  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  fomis  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching,  208  Gregory  Hall. 

FIRST  YEAR  HOURS 

Rhetoric    ancJ     Speech 8  or  9 

Rhef.  101-102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  and  Speech  101 — Principles  of  Effective 
Speaking;  or   D.G.S.    111-112 — Verbal   Communication 

Biological    Sciences     8»r9 

Bot.  100 — General  Botany,  and  Zool.  101  or  104 — General  Zoology;  or  D.G.S.  131- 
132 — Biological  Science;  or  equivalent 

Foreign    Language     8 

A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  (French,  German,  Greek,  Italian,  Latin, 
Portuguese,  or  Spanish)  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from  four  semesters  of  study  of  a 
foreign  language  commenced  in  college  is  required.  This  requirement  is  satisfied  by 
passing  French  104,  German  104  or  144,  Greek  202,  Italian  104,  Latin  104,  Portu- 
guese 104,  Spanish  104,  or  a  more  advanced  course  in  any  of  these  languages.  No  credit 
tov^ard  graduation  is  given  for  a  beginning  course  in  a  foreign  language  unless  it  is 
continued  through  a  full  year.  Completion  of  the  second  year  of  a  foreign  language  will 
satisfy  the  graduation  requirement  If  the  same  foreign  language  is  pursued  in  the  Uni- 
versity as  is  offered  for  entrance. 

Hygiene     2 

Hygiene    101 — Health   Lectures 

Electives'    4  or  5 

Physical     Education      .  .  .  ; 2 

Military     (men)      2 

Minimum   Hours  for  First   Year 34 


SECOND  YEAR 

Chemistry     5  or  3 

Chem.  101   or  102 — General  Chemistry,  or  equivalent 
Education    2 

Ed.  101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching  Profession 
History    3 

Hist.  152 — History  of  the  United  States,  1865-1952 
Physiology     4 

Physiol.  103 — Introduction  to  Human  Physiology,  or  equivalent 

'Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  elective  hours  may  be  chosen  from  the  sciences.  The  reiiuiiii'ier 
should  be  selected,  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser,  from  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  The 
following  science  courses  are  especially  recommended  as  electives;  Anthrop.  107;  Astron  201  and 
202;  Bact.  106  and  308;  Bot.  116  and  340;  Geog.  Ill  and  123;  Hort.  121  and  242;  Math  1  rJ 
or  111;    Zool.  107,   132,  341,  and  351. 

The  following  elective  courses  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  are  esperiallv  recommendeii  a-- 
electives:  Art  111  and  112;  Classics  101;  Econ.  102  and  103;  Engl.  101,  113,  131,  2.53  355.  and 
^356;  Rhet.  144,  205,  and  206;  Hist.  Ill,  112,  131.  132,  181,  304,  and  357;  Journ.  215; 
j'Jiri^^  *"'^  ^^■*'  ^^'•-  ^°^'  1°2'  *"d  303;  Psych.  130,  150,  and  216;  Sociol.  100;  D.G.S  1.51 
[and  152 ;  and  advanced  courses  in  any  foreign  language. 
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Sysfematic    Botany     5 

Bot.    160 — introductory   Systematic   Botany,   or  Bot.   366 — Field   Botany    (summer  only   in 
junior  or  senior  year) 

Plant    Morphology     2 

Bo>.     120 — Survey    of    the    Plant    Kingdom,    or    Bot.    304 — General     Plant    Morphology 
(in   junior  or  senior  year) 

Political    Science    > 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government,  or  equivalent 

Psychology    ^ 

Psych.    100 — Introduction   to   Psychology,  or   Psych.   103 — Human   Behavior 

Physical     Education      3 

Military     (men)      5 

Electives'     2  to  4 


Minimum    Hours    for    Second    Year 313 

THIRD   YEAR 

Education     ^ 

Ed.    201 — Foundations    of    American    Education,   and    Ed.    240 — Principles    of    Secondary 

Education 
Bacteriology    t 

Bact.    104-105 — Introductory  Bacteriology 
Physical    Science     8  or  9 

D.G.S.     141-142 — Physical    Science,    or    one    course    each    in    astronomy,    geology,    and 

physics 
Geography    t 

Geog.   101 — Elements  of  Geography,  or  equivalent 
Entomology    4  or  i 

Entom.    103 — Life  of   Insects,  or  Entom.    101-102 — Destructive  and   Useful   Insects 
Ornithology     

Zool.   335 — Ornithology 
Electives'    3  or  4 


Minimum   Hours   for  Third   Year 32  or  3£ 

FOURTH   YEAR   FIRST   SEMESTER 

Genetics     4  or  J 

Bot.   322 — Genetics,  or  Zool.   351-352 — Genetics,  or  equivalent 
Field    Zoology     « 

Zool.  304 — Field  Zoology 
Ecology     i 

Bot.  381 — Plant   Ecology,  or  Zool.   345 — Animal   Ecology  and   Geography,  or  Zool.   342 

— Wildlife   Management   and   Conservation 
Humanities     3  or4 

Courses  in  English  literature,  philosophy,  or  history    (other  than  Hist.   152) 
Electives'    3  or  4 


loll 


Minimum   Hours  for  First   Semester Id 


k 


*  Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  elective  lioiirs  may  be  chosen  from  the  sciences.  The  remaindail 
should  be  selected,  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser,  from  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  TW 
following  science  courses  are  especially  recommended  as  electives ;  Anthroii.  107;  Astron.  201  and^ 
202;  Bact.  106  and  :i08 ;  Hot.  116  and  ;!10;  Geo;:.  Ill  and  123;  Hort.  121  and  242;  Math.  118 
or  111;  Zool.  107,  i:i2,  ;i41,  and  is.'il. 
The  following  elective  courses  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  are  especially  reconunended 
as  eleclives:  Art  111  and  112;  Classics  101;  Econ.  102  and  lO:?:  Engl.  101.  113,  131,  253,  366- 
and  lififi;  Khet.  144.  20.").  and  206;  Hist.  Ill,  112,  KU,  132,  181,  357,  and  304;  Journ.  215; 
Music  110  and  114;  Phil.  101,  102,  and  :!0;! ;  Psych.  130,  150.  and  216;  Socio].  100;  D.G.S.  151 
152;  and  advanced  cour.ses  in  any  foreign  language. 
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:OURTH  YEAR  SECOND  SEMESTER 

Iducation    11 

Ed.     211 — Educational     Psychology,    Ed.     241 — Technic    of    Teaching    in    the    Secondary 

School,  and   Ed.    242 — Educational    Practice   in   Secondary   Education 
liology      2 

Bot.  306  or  Zool.  306 — Biology  for  Teachers 

Minimum   Hours  for  Second  Semester 13 

For  the   Degree  of   Master  of  Science   in   the  Teaching   of   the    Biological    Sciences 
and   General   Science 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Biological 
sciences  and  General  Science  must  earn  four  units  in  biological  sciences,  two  units  in 
jducation,  and  two  units  in  electives.  The  courses  in  the  biological  sciences  and  the 
plectives  must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser.  The  electives  may  be  in 
the  biological  sciences,  in  education,  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  in  other  fields.  A  course 
'n  biological  chemistry  and  one  in  experimental  psychology  are  strongly  advised. 

IFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

liological   Sciences    4 

■lectives    2 

wo  of  the  following: 

Ed.    301 — Philosophy    of    Education 1/2 

Ed.  302 — History  of  American   Education 1/2 

Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education Vi 

Ed.   304 — Social    Foundations   of   Education 1/, 

:d.  31  1 — Psychology  of  Learning   for  Teachers Vi 

id.  312 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School 1/2 

Total 8 

biology  as  a  First  Teacher  Education  Minor 

HOURS 

•act.    104-105 — Introductory   Bacteriology 5 

•ot.    1  00 — General    Botany 4 

■ntom.   101-102 — Destructive  and  Useful   Insects 5 

ool.     101 — General    Zoology 5 


I 


Total 19 

biology  as  a  Second  Teacher  Education  Minor 

HOURS 

ot.    1  00 — General    Botany 4 

ntom.    101 — Destructive   and    Useful    Insects 3 

fhysiol.    103 — Introduction    to    Human    Physiology 4 

ool.    101 — General    Zoology 5 

I         Total 16 

general  Science  as  a  Teacher  Education  Minor 

HOURS 

ot.    1  00 — General    Botany 4 

:hem.    101    or    102 — General  Chemistry 5  or  3 

'.G.S.     141-142 — Physical    Science 8 

7eog.   101 — Elements  of  Geography 5 

ool.    101 — General    Zoology 5 

Total 25  or  27 
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Curroculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Chemistry 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Chemistry 

This  curriculum  is  for  students  preparing  to  teach  physical  science  with  a  major 
chemistry  and  with  minors  in  physics  and  mathematics.  The  courses  outlined  below  tot' 
127  to  132  hours.  A  minimum  of  125  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  < 
work  in  military  and  physical  education,  is  required  tor  graduation. 

If  the  student  has  not  had  adequate  high  school  training  in  mathematics,  he  may  I 
required  to  take  Math.   106  or  other  elementar>'  mathematics. 

If  the  student  has  had  no  foreign  language  in  high  school  or  if  he  does  not  contint 
in  the  University  the  same  language  which  he  began  in  high  school,  it  will  be  necessai' 
for  him  to  take  two  years  of  foreign  language  rather  than  the  one  year  specified  belo\ 

Applications  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  wlio  a' 
on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  sti 
dent  teaching  must  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  F'ebruarv'  of  thi 
semester.  Students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  th(>  spring  semester  prior  to  th 
year  ttiey  expect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  are  allowed  to  apply  during  the  first  thrtr 
weeks  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Stude* 
Teaching,  208  Gregory  Hall. 


FIRST  YEAR          FIRST  SEMESTER           16  TO  19  HOURS  SECOND  SEMESTER                                    17  0R18HOUK 

Chem.    101    or    102 — General   Chemistry  .  5  or  3  Chem.    106 — Inorganic   Chemistry' 

Hygiene    101 — Health    Lectures,    or    Elective       2  Ed.    101 — The    Nature    of   the   Teaching    Pro- 
Math.     1  17 — Combined     Freshman     Mathe-  fession     

matics 5  Hygiene    101 — Health    Lectures,    or    Elective 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...       3  Math.     127 — Combined     Freshman     Mathe- 

Physica!    Education     1  matics 

Military    (men)     1  Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  .  .  . 

Electives' 2  Physical    Education     

Military    (men)     

SECOND  YEAR                                            1 5  OR  1 6  HOURS  15  OR  16  HOUIt 

Chem.    1  1  0 — Qualitative    Analysis 5  Chem.     1  24 — Quantitative    Analysis 

Foreign    Language"    4  Foreign    Language"    

Physics  101   or  103 — General  Physics 5  Physics    102   or   104 — General   Physics.  .  .  . 

Physical    Education     1  Physical    Education     

Military    (men)     1  Military    (men)     

THIRD  YEAR                                                            18  HOURS  16  OR  17  HOUli 

Chem.  133 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry,  Chem.    240-241 — Elementary    Physical 

or   Chem.    234 — Organic    Chemistry.  ...       5  Chemistry,  or  Chem.  350 — 

Math.    1 37 — Calculus"     3  Biochemistry      4  or? 

Physics     3  Ed.    201 — Foundations  of  American    Educa- 

Psych.   1  00 — Introduction  to  Psychology  ...       4  tion      Z 

Speech    101 — Principles   of   Effective  Speak-  Ed.    240 — Principles    of    Secondary    Educa- 

ing^     3  tion      

AAoth.     147- -Calculus"     

Physics     

Elective    


'A   student    who   takes   Choni.    102   rather   than    (.'lipiii.    101,    and    who    is   to   talsp    four  semesters  < 

foreiRii  lauKuape   in   the   University,   should   coninnMice   his  language   in   the  first  semester  of  his  nu 

versify  career.  Tliis  will   necessitate  postponinp  o.-icli   chcinistry   course    (except  Chem.    102)    by 

semester. 

'  A   student  who  (■oniiiii'ted   liis   foroiRu   lanpuiiiro   roiiniriMiicnl    in    liiph   school   should    take   Math.   18 

and    J47   in   the  soplionun-c  year,    rather   than    in    llio  junior  year. 

'The    speech    rociuircnient    is    satisfied    if    the    sludcnl    has    taken    U.C.S.    Ill    aiidd     112    in    jilace  « 

Rhet.  101  and  102. 
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emesters   of  the  fourfh  year  are  interchangeable. 

OURTH   YEAR  16   HOURS  12   HOURS 

list.     152 — History    of    the    United    States,                Ed.  211 — Educational  Psychology 3 

1865-1952    3        Ed.    241 — Technic   of   Teaching    in   the   Sec- 

\ath.  301    or  302 — Fundamental   Concepts                     ondary    School     4 

of  Mathematics 3        Ed.  242 — Educational  Practice  in  Secondary 

hysics     3             Education     5 

ol.  Sci.   150 — American  Government 3 

ihemistry  Elective 2 

)ther   Electives    2 

For   the   Degree   of   Master  of  Science   in   the  Teaching   of  Chemistry 

IFTH   YEAR  UNITS 

hemistry    » 4 

lectives    2 

v/o  of  the  following: 

Ed.    301— Philosophy   of    Education '72 

Ed.   302 — History  of  American   Education '/2 

Ed.   303 — Comparative  Education    '/j 

Ed.    304- — Social    Foundations   of   Education '/i 

d.   31  1 — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers Vb 

d.  312 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School Vi 

Total 8 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Physical  Sciences 

IFTH   YEAR  UNITS 

hysical     Science      4 

lectives    2 

wo  of  the  following: 

Ed.    301 — Philosophy   of    Education Vb 

Ed.  302 — History  of  American   Education '/■? 

Ed.   303 — Comparative  Education '/j 

Ed.   304 — Social    Foundations   of   Education % 

d.  31  1 — Psychology  of   Learning   for  Teachers Vi 

d.  31  2 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School '/2 

Total 8 

eacher  Education  Minor  in  Chemistry 

HOURS 

hem.    101    or    102 — General    Chemistry 5  or  3 

hem.    105 — Inorganic   Chemistry  and    Qualitative    Analysis 5 

hem.    122 — Elementary   Quantitative   Analysis 5 

hem.    133 — Elementary    Organic    Chemistry 5 


Total 1  8  fo  20 

{lurriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  English 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  English 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  130  to  136  hours.  A  minimum  of  128  hours  ot 
redit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  military  and  ph>sical  education,  is 
equired  for  graduation. 


ii 
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Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor  consisting  of  a  minimum  ot 
sixteen  hours.  In  addition,  beginning  teachers  may  need  to  complete  a  second  teaching 
minor  of  sixteen  semester  hours.  Desirable  teaching  combinations  with  English  include, 
art  and  music;  double  minors  in  French  and  Latin;  German  and  Latin;  history  and  music; 
history  and  physical  education;  home  economics  and  physical  education;  Latin  and 
music;  Latin  and  physical  education;  Latin  and  Spanish;  music  and  physical  education;! 
speech  and  Latin;  speech  and  music;  speech  and  physical  education;  journalism  and  his- 
tory; journalism  and  Latin;  speech  and  history. 

Applications  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  who  aie 
on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  stun 
dent  teaching  must  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  February  of  that 
semester.  Students  who  are  not  on  tlie  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  thefp 
year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  are  allowed  to  apply  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching,  208  Gregory  Hall.  [ 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST   SEMESTER  16  TO  18  HOURS 

Foreign    Language      4 

Hygiene   101 — Health   Lectures 2 

Mathematics  or  Science" 3 

Rhet.     101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition,    or 
D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal    Communication  ..  3  or  4 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)     1 

Electives     3 


SECOND  YEAR                                               16  OR  17  HOURS 
Ed.    101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching   Pro- 
fession       2 

Engl.    113 — American   Literature 3 

Engl.    131 — Introduction    to   Shakespeare.  .  3 

Foreign    Language      4 

Speech    Electives    3 

Physical    Education     1 

Military      (men) 1 

THIRD   YEAR  18   HOURS 

English  Electives' 6 

Hist.     152 — History    of    the    United    States, 

1865-1952    3 

Rhet.   246 — Modern    English   Grammar.  ...  3 
Speech    141 — Oral    Interpretation    of    Liter- 
ature        3 

Electives     3 


SECOND   SEMESTER  16  TO  18  HOURS 

Foreign    Language'    4 

Mathematics  or  Science" 3 

Rhet.     102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition,    or 
D.G.S.    112 — Verbal   Communication  ..  3  or  4 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)     1 

Electives    5 


1 


17  OR  18  HOURS 

Engl.    1  1  4 — American   Literature 3 

Pol.  Sci.   150 — American  Government 3 

Psych.    100 — Introduction    to    Psychology.  .      4 

Foreign    Language^    4 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives     2i 


16  HOURS 
Ed.   201 — Foundations   of  American   Educa- 
tion           2 

Ed.    240 — Principles    of    Secondary    Educa- 
tion            2 

Engl.  355 — Survey  of  English  Literature.  .  .       3 

Journ.   308 — High  School  Journalism 3 

Lib.    Sci.    304 — Library    Materials    for    Ad- 
olescents     

Rhet.    133 — Expository    Writing 


^A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  (French,  German,  Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  PortngueM, 
or  Spanish)  inniivalent  to  that  resulting  from  four  semesters  of  study  of  a  foreign  language  com- 
menced in  college  is  required.  This  reijuirement  is  satisfied  by  passing  French  104,  German  104  or 
144,  Greek  202,  Italian  104,  Latin  104.  Port\ig>U'se  104,  Spanish  104,  or  a  more  advanced  course 
in  any  of  these  languages.  No  credit  tounrd  gra<luation  is  given  for  a  beginning  course  in  a  foreiffn 
language  unless  it  is  continued  tlirougli  ,i  full  year.  Completion  of  the  second  year  of  a  foreim 
language  will  satisfy  the  grad\iation  reiiuircnieut  if  the  same  foreign  language  is  pursued  in  the- 
University  as  is  offered   for  entrance. 

'•'  Six  semester  hours  of  natural  science  are  required.  The  courses  in   biological  science  and  physical 
science  in   the   Division  of  General   Studies  are  especially  recommended. 
'Six  of   llie   leu   hours  of  English   electives  m>isl   be  in   courses  restricted    In  advaiued   undergraduates. 
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:OURTH   YEAR  15   HOURS  16  HOURS 

:ngl.    356 — Survey   of    English    Literafure..       3        Ed.    211 — Educational    Psychology 3 

ilectives'     (four   of    which    must    be    in    Eng-  Ed.    219 — Remedial    Reading    in    the    High 

lish)     12             School      3 

Ed.    241 — Technic   of   Teaching    in    the   Sec- 
ondary School   5 

Ed.  242 — Educational  Practice  in  Secondary 

Education     5 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  English 

IFTH  YEAR  4  UNITS  4  UNITS 

nglish" 2        English"     2 

ilectives     1        Electives     1 

id.  311 — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Two  of  the  following: 

Teachers    V2              ^d.  301 — Philosophy  of  Education Vi 

:d.  312 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School.     Va              Ed.   302 — History  of  American  Education  1/2 

Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education 1/2 

Ed.    304 — Social    Foundations   of    Educa- 
tion       1/2 


reacher  Education  Minor  in  English 

HOURS 

ngl.     113-11  4 — American     Literature 6 

ngl.    355-356 — Survey    of    English    Liloroture 6 

het.    101-102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition,  or  D.G.S.    111-112 — Verbal   Communication  ...  6  or  8 
het.     1  33 — Expository     Writing 3 

Total 2  1  to  23 


'urriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  French 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in   the  Teaching   of   French 

A  minimum  of  120  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  miH- 
ary  and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation.  Copies  of  a  sample  curriculiuii  in 
limeographed  form  are  available  at  230  Lincoln  Hall  and  at  105  Gregory  Hall.  All 
irograms  must  include  the  courses  listed  below. 

Applications  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  who  are 
n  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  stu- 
cnt  teacliing  must  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  February  of  that 
inester.  Students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the 
(  ar  they  e.xpeet  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  are  allowed  to  apply  during  the  first  three 
eeks  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
caching,  208  Gregory  Hall. 

HOURS 

ducation     17 

Ed.    101 — The   Nature  of  the  Teaching   Profession 2 

Ed,    201 — Foundations    of    American    Education 2 

Ed.     21  1—  Educational     Psychology 3 

Ed.   240 — Principles   of  Secondary   Education 2 

Ed.    241 — Technic  of  Teaching    in   the   Secondary   School 3 

Ed.   242 — Educational   Practice   in   Secondary   Education 5 

(Ed.  211,  241,  and  242  are  fo  be  taken  concurrently.) 


Six  of  the  ten  hours  of  Knglish  electives  must  be  in  courses  restricted   to  advanced  undergraduates. 
Rhet.  480  is  especially  recommetuled.    Candidates  for  junior  college  teacliing  should  take  Rhet,  480. 
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General    Education    \i 

Sixteen  hours  are  required  in  approved  sequences  from  at  least  two  of  the  following 
areas:  biological  science,  physical  science,  social  science.  (See  list  of  approved  sequences 
under  the  general  curriculum  in   Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.) 

Hist.    152 — History  of  the  United  States,   1865-1952 : 

Hygiene     1  01 — Health    Lectures 2 

Military     (men)      A 

Physical    Education     4 

Pol.    Sci.    150 — American    Government 2 

Psych.    100 — Introduction    to    Psychology A 

Rhetoric    and     Speech 8  or  ? 

Rhet.     101-102 — Rhetoric     and    Composition;     Speech     101 — Principles    of     Effective 

Speaking,  or  Speech    141 — Oral   Interpretation   of   Literature 9 

or    D.G.S.    111-112 — Verbal    Communication 8 

Teachers'    Major    in    French 36 

French    101-102 — Elementary  Course 8 

French      103-1  04 — Modern     French 8 

French    201-202 — Introduction    to    French    Literature 6 

French     211-21  2 — Oral     French 4 

French     213-214 — Composition     4 

French     2  1  5-2  1  6 — Advanced     Conversation 4 

French    282 — Methods    of    Teaching    French 2 

Teachers'     Minor     at  least  Itf 

Desirable  teaching  combinations  with  French  include  English,  foreign  languages,  history, 
music,  and   physical  education. 

A  double  major  in  French  and  English  and  a  double  major  in  French  and  Latin  with 
English  or  history  as  a  minor  subject  are  also  recommended.  Additional  hours  toward 
certification    may   be  gained   from    basic  courses  credited   from  a   secondary  school. 

Elecfives      1  5  to  Nl 

Advanced  courses  in  French  civilization  and  literature  are  recommended,  particularly 
for  students  who  have  completed  basic  French  courses  in  secondary  school.  Other 
courses  in  language  and  literature,  geography,  history,  philosophy,  art,  and  music  are 
also  recommended. 


Total at  least  1  2(; 


For  the   Degree   of   Master   of   Arts   in    the   Teaching   of    French 

The  student's  program  will  be  worked  out  in  conference  with  the  adviser  in  thtl 
major  area  ot  specialization.  The  program  will  total  a  minimum  of  eight  units  or  3' 
semester  hours  for  two  semesters.  French  409  and  410  are  required. 


FIFTH   YEAR 
French   409- 
French      .  .  . 


uNir 


-The    Phonetics   of   French,   and   French    410 — Advanced    Syntax, 


Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.    301 — Philosophy   of    Education Vi 

Ed.  302 — History  of  American   Education )| 

Ed.   303 — Comparative  Education % 

Ed.    304 — Social    Foundations   of    Education % 

Ed.   31  1 — Psychology  of   Learning   for  Teachers U 

Ed.   312 — Mental    Hygiene   and    the   School % 

Electives    i 

Total I 
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Teacher  Education  Minor  in  French 

The  minor  in  French  requires  four  hours  of  oral  work  supplementary  to  courses  101, 
102  103,  and  104.  Total  hours  required  may  be  reduced  by  entrance  credits  in  French. 
Additional  courses  recommended  are  French  201,  202,  213,  214,  215,  216,  and  282. 

HOURS 

French     101-102 — Elementary    Course 8 

French     103-1  04 — Modern    French 8 

French     211-21  2 — Oral     French 4 

Total 20 


Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Geography 

For   the   Degree   of   Bachelor  of   Science   in    the   Teaching    of   Geography 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  127  to  131  hours.  A  minimum  of  123  hours  of 
credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  military  and  physical  education,  is 
required  for  graduation. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor  consisting  of  a  minimum  of 
sixteen  semester  hours.  In  addition,  the  beginning  teacher  of  geography  may  need  to  be 
prepared  to  teach  a  second  minor  requiring  a  minimum  of  sixteen  hours.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  the  minor  or  minors  supplement  the  nature  of  the  major.  A  major 
that  is  directed  toward  physical  geography  should  select  a  minor  from  biology  or  geol- 

1  ogy,  whereas  a  major  directed  toward  cultural  geography  should  select  a  minor  from  the 
social  sciences.   However,  the  combining  of  a  physical  geography  major  with  a  social 

I  studies  minor  or  a  cultural  geography  major  with  a  physical  science  minor  is  advantageous 
for  candidates  expecting  to  teach  in  small  high  schools.  For  those  whose  major  is  directed 
toward  regional  geography,  a  second  minor  in  foreign  language,  especially  the  language 
of  the  major  region  of  specialization,  is  recommended.  A  minor  in  economic  and  com- 
mercial subjects  is  another  possibility. 

Applications  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  who  are 
on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  stu- 
dent teaching  must  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  February  of  that 
semester.  Students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  are  allowed  to  apply  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching,  208  Gregory  Hall. 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST   SEMESTER  16  OR  17  HOURS  SECOND   SEMESTER  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Geog.    101 — Elements   of   Geography^....       5  Geog.   104 — World  Regional  Geography..  3 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric  and   Composition....       3  Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition....  3 

Foreign    Language'    4  Foreign    Language^    4 

Physical  Education 1  Hygiene   101 — Health  Lectures 2 

Military    (men)    1  Physical  Education 1 

Elecfives     3  Military    (men)    1 

Electives     3 


1^  Of  the  thirty-two  hours  of  geography  required  for  certification,  (en  hours  must  consist  of  Geog.  101, 
104,  and  371.  The  remaining  twenty-two  hours  may  be  selected  by  permission  of  the  adviser  from 
the  course  offerings  of  the  Department  of  Geography,  including  in  the  selection  at  least  one  course 
from  each  of  the  following:  physical  geography;  economic,  social,  or  political  geography;  regional 
geography;   and  geographic  techniques. 

:^  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  (German,  French,  Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  Portuguese,  or 
Spanish)  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from  four  semesters  of  study  of  a  foreign  language  commenced 
in  college  is  required.  This  requirement  is  satisfied  by  passing  French  104,  German  104  or  144, 
Greek  202,  Italian  104,  Latin  104,  Portuguese  104,  Spanish  104  or  a  more  advanced  course  in 
any  of  these  languages.  No  credit  toward  graduation  is  given  for  a  beginning  course  in  a  foreign 
language  unless  it  is  continued  through  a  full  year.  Completion  of  the  second  year  of  a  foreign 
language  will  satisfy  the  graduation  requirement  if  the  same  foreign  language  is  pursued  in  the 
University  as  is  offered  for  entrance. 
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SECOND  YEAR  16  OR  17  HOURS  16  OR  17  HOUR 

Geography    3       Geography    ; 

Ed.    101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching   Pro-  Physical  Education 1 

fession     2        Military     (men) 1 

Psych.    100 — Introduction    to    Psychology.  .  4        Electives    i; 

Speech    101 — Principles  of  Effective  Speak- 
ing      3 

Physical  Education 1 

Military     (men) 1 

Electives     3 

THIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS  17  HOUR: 

Geography    4        Geography    I 

Ed.   201 — Foundations  of  American   Educa-  Pol.  Sci.   150 — American  Government ; 

fion      2        Electives     f 

Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary  Education       2 
Hist.     152 — History    of    the    United    States, 

1865-1952 3 

Electives    5 

FOURTH  YEAR                                                         13  HOURS  17  HOURil 

Ed.    211 — Educational    Psychology 3       Geography    < 

Ed.    241 — Technic   of  Teaching   in   the   Sec-  Geog.    371 — Introduction   to   Research....      a 

ondary  School 5        Electives     < 

Ed.  242 — Educational  Practice  in  Secondary 

Education     5 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography 

FIFTH  YEAR  4  UNITS  4  UNITll 

Geog.    495 — Advanced    Studies    in    Geog-               Geog.  494 — Research 1 

raphy    1         Geography  Elective 1 

Geography  Elective 1        Electives    1 

Electives    1        Two  of  the  follov/ing: 

Ed.    311 — Psychology  of   Learning   for                             Ed.  301 — Philosophy  of  Education Yf 

Teachers    Vz              Ed.   302 — History  of  American   Education  '^ 

Ed.  312 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School.     y2             Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education % 

Ed.    304 — Social    Foundations   of    Educa- 
tion     V5 

Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Geography 

HOUU 

Geog.   101 — Elements  of  Geography ' 

Geog.    105 — Introductory  Economic  Geography ! 

Geography    (ragional  courses)^ J 

Total U 


Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  German 

For  the   Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Arts   in   the  Teaching   of   German 

A  niinimum  ot  120  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  mili- 
tary and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation.  Copies  of  a  sample  curriculum  il 

'  It  is  recoinineiitled  that  retfional  courses  be  taken  in  related  sequences,  such  as  Eastern  and  Westtrft 
North  America,  Caribbean  and  South  America.  These  courses  should  be  selectsd  from  Geog.  Ill,  281 
222,  231,  232,   313,   342,  and  351. 


I 
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mimeographed  form  are  available  at  217  Lincoln  Hall  and  at  105  Gregory  Hall.  All  pro- 
grams must  include  the  courses  listed  below. 

Applications  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  who  are 
on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  stu- 
dent teaching  must  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  February  of  that 
semester.  Students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  are  allowed  to  apply  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching,  208  Gregory  Hall. 

HOURS 

Education    17 

Ed.    101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching   Profession 2 

Ed.  201 — Foundations  of  American  Education 2 

Ed.     21 1 — Educational     Psychology 3 

Ed.    240 — Principles    of    Secondary    Education 2 

Ed.   241 — Technic  of  Teaching   in   the  Secondary  School 3 

Ed.   242 — EducQtional   Practice  in   Secondary   Education 5 

(Ed.  211,  241,  and   242  are  to  be  taken  concurrently.) 

General    Education    16 

Sixteen  hours  are  required  in  approved  sequences  from  at  least  two  of  the  following 
areas:  biologicol  science,  physical  science,  social  science.  (See  list  of  approved  sequences 
under  the  general  curriculum  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.) 

Hist.    152 — History  of  the   United   States,    1865-1952 3 

Hygiene    101 — Health    Lectures 2 

Military     (men)     4 

Physical    Education    4 

Pol.   Sci.    1  50 — American    Government 3 

Psych.    1  00 — Introduction   to    Psychology 4 

Rhetoric    and     Speech 8  or  9 

Rhet.     101-102 — Rhetoric    and     Composition;    Speech     101 — Principles     of     Effective 

Speaking,   or   Speech    141 — Oral    Interpretation    of    Literature 9 

or   D.G.S.    111-112 — Verbal    Communication 8 

Teachers'   Major   in    German 42  to  44 

German    101-102 — Elementary   Course^ 8 

German     1  03 — Intermediate     Course 4 

German    104 — Intermediate   Course,   or  German    144 — Scientific   German 4 

German    210 — Masterpieces    of    German    Literature 3 

German    211-212 — Conversation    and    Writing^ 4 

German    251 — Modern    German    Fiction,    German    252 — Modern    German    Drama,   or 

German    260 — Lyrics   and    Ballads 3 

German    281 — Teachers'    Course 2 

German    301-302 — Survey    of    German    Literature,    German    311-312 — Goethe    and 
Goethe's  "Faust,"  or  German   331-332 — German  Classics,  or  German  291-292 

— Senior  Thesis  and  Honors  Course 6 

German    303 — Advanced    Composition    and    Syntax" 2 

German    360 — Introduction    to    German    Phonetics 2 

Art  111 — Introduction  to  Ancient  and  Medieval  Art,  Engl.  363 — Introduction  to  Com- 
parative Literature,  or  Music   110 — Appreciation   of   Music 2  or  3 

Art   112 — Introduction  to  Renaissance  and  Modern  Art,  or  Music   114 — Appreciation 

of     Music     2  or  3 

Teachers'     Minor .  .a\  least  1  6 

Desirable    teaching    combinations    with    German    include    English,    French,    history,    Latin, 
•     music,    physical    education,    or    Spanish.     A   double    major   in    German    and    English    with 
Latin   or  history  as  a   minor  is  also  recommended. 


'  Students  are  advised  to  register  in  the  intensive   (spoken)   sections  of  this  course. 

r-i^'l*"^oiT'"'A?^''*  .*^'''*\"'®  intensive   (spoken)   sections  of  German   101102  may  be  excused  from 
uerman  ill.  At  least  six  hours  must  be  selected  from  German  211,  212,  and  303. 
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Electives     9  fo  6 

Recommended  electives  are  Art  111,  112,  Engl.  363,  364,  Music  110,  114,  117,  Phil. 
101,  advanced  German  courses  not  included  in  the  minimum  program,  and  other  lan- 
guage and  literature  courses. 


Total at  least  1  2(1 


(ti 


For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts   in   the  Teaching   of   German 

The  work  will  be  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student  on  the  basis 
of  his  preparation  and  the  demands  of  his  teaching  position.  Since  all  the  classes  hd 
attends  will  be  small,  special  attention  will  always  be  given  to  his  professional  needs.! 


UNITS 


1A* 


lilt 


FIFTH  YEAR 

Courses  to  be  chosen  from  the  following 2  to  2  \^ 

German    301 — German    Literature   to   the    Eighteenth    Century 

German   302 — German  Literature  Since  the  Eighteenth  Century 

German    3  1  1  — Goethe    

German     312 — Goethe's     "Faust" , 

German   320 — History  of  German  Civilization 

German    331 — German   Classics   I    (Lessing,   Herder,   Wieland) , 

German    332 — German   Classics   II     (Schiller,   Kleist,   Holderlin,   Jean   Paul) 

German    415 — Middle    High    German 

German   Courses   Open   Only  to  Graduates    (numbered  400  and   up) 1  '72  to  «    J' 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.    301 — Philosophy   of    Education % 

Ed.  302 — History  of  American  Education Vi 

Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education % 

Ed.   304 — Social    Foundations  of   Education % 

Ed.  31 1 — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers V5 

Ed.    31  2 — Mental    Hygiene   and   the   School % 

Electives     '. 


kIi 


Total 


Teacher  Education  Minor  in  German 


Houn 


German     101-102 — Elementary    Course 

German     103 — Intermediate     Course 

German  104 — Intermediate  Course,  or  German  144 — Scientific  German. 
Five  hours  selected  from  the  following: 

German    210 — Masterpieces    of    German    Literature 

German    2  1  1  — Conversation    and    Writing 

German    212 — Conversation    and    Writing 

German    303 — Advanced   Composition    and    Syntax 


Total 2 


ath; 


Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Latin 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin 
A  minimum  of  120  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  mili 
tary  and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

Copies  of  a  sample  curriculum  in  mimeographed  fonn  are  available  at  126  Lirttoli 
Hall  and  at  105  Gregory  Hall.  All  programs  nuist  include  the  courses  listed  below. 

Applications  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  who  an 
on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  stu 
dent  teaching  nuist  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  February  of  tha 
semester.  Students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  th>w 
year  they  e.vpect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  are  allowed  to  apply  during  the  first  thre<    |? 


I 
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vveeks  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching,  208  Gregory  Hall. 


iducati 


HOURS 
.  .     17 


Ed.    101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching   Profession 2 

Ed.    201 — Foundations    of   American    Education 2 

Ed.    21  1 — Educational    Psychology 3 

Ed.   240 — Principles  of  Secondary   Education 2 

Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School 3 

Ed.   242 — Educational    Practice   in  Secondary  Education 5 

(Ed.  211,  241 ,  and  242  are  to  be  taken  concurrently.) 

General     Education      16 

Sixteen  hours  are  required  in  approved  sequences  from  at  least  two  of  the  following 
areas:  biological  science,  physical  science,  social  science.  (See  list  of  approved  se- 
quences  under   the   general   curriculum    in    Liberal    Arts   and   Sciences.) 

list.   152 — History  of  the  United  States,  1865-1952 3 

lygiene    1  01 — Health    Lectures '. 2 

(Ailitary     (men)     4 

'hysical     Education     4 

'ol.   Sci.    150 — American    Government 3 

'sych.    1  00 — Introduction    to    Psychology 4 

Ihetoric    and    Speech 8  or  9 

Rhet.     101-102 — Rhetoric    and     Composition,    Speech     101 — Principles     of     Effective 

Speaking,   or   Speech    141 — Oral    Interpretation    of    Literature 9 

or   D.G.S.    111-11  2 — Verbal    Communication 8 

eachers'    Major    in    Latin* 34  to  42 

Latin    101-102 — Elementary    Latin 8 

Latin     103-104 — Intermediate     Latin 8 

■i         Latin     113-11 4 — Latin     Composition 4 

Ti         Latin     162 — Roman    Antiquities 1 

Latin    201-202 — Survey  of   Latin    Literature 6 

Latin    301 — Livy  and   Tacitus,   Latin   302 — Horace,   Latin    303 — Cicero,    Latin    304 — 

Vergil     (any    two) 6 

Latin    311-31  2 — Advanced    Latin   Composition 4 

Classics    101 — Mythology  of  Greece  and   Rome 2 

Hist.    383 — The    Roman    Republic 3 

eachers'   Minor    at  least  16 

Desirable  teaching  combinations  with  Latin  include  a  minor  in  English  or  Spanish,  a 
double  minor  in  English  and  Spanish,  a  double  major  in  Latin  and  English  or  Latin  and  a 
foreign  language  (Spanish,  French,  or  German),  or  any  combination  of  language  with 
an  additional  minor  in  social  studies,  physical  education,  or  library  science.  Additional 
hours  toward  certification  may  be  gained  from  basic  courses  credited  from  secondary 
school. 

lectives      8  to  1  7 

Recommended  electives  are  Greek  101,  102,  201,  202;  Hist.  181,  182,  381;  Humanities 
301 ;  Phil.  303;  and  advanced  courses  in  Latin. 


Total at  least  120 

For  the   Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in   the  Teaching   of   Latin 

The  work  will  be  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student  on  the  basis 
if  his  preparation  and  of  the  demands  of  his  teaching  position.  Since  all  the  classes  he 
ttends  will  be  small,  special  attention  will  always  be  given  to  his  professional  needs. 


Students  entering  with  two  units  of  high  school  Latin  will  begin  with  Latin  103;  those  entering 
•■ith  three  units  will  begin  with  Latin  104;  those  entering  with  four  units  will  begin  with  Latin 
01  and  will  add  one  more  course  from  301-304. 
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Candidates  for  this  degree  must  earn  four  units  in  Latin  and  two  units  in  education,  i   pi 
At  least  two  of  the  units  in  Latin  must  be  in  courses  numbered  400  or  above. 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Latin  Courses  Open  Only  fo  Graduates 2  i 

Courses   to   be   chosen   from   the   following 2\ 

latin    301 — Livy  and   Tacitus V2 

Latin    302 — Horace     Vi  ; 

Latin    303 — Cicero    Vz 

Latin    304 — Vergil     V2 

Latin    311 — Advanced    Latin    Composition V2 

Latin    3  1  2 — Advanced    Latin    Composition , Vz 

Two  of  the  following; 

Ed.    301 — Philosophy   of    Education V2 

Ed.  302 — History  of  American   Education '/j 

Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education % 

Ed.   304 — Social   Foundations  of   Education '/i 

Ed.   31 1 — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers %  ' 

Ed.  312 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School 72  : 


IKO 

ilo 


Electives    2  1   i«( 

Tofci 81  l|!i 


Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Latin 

HQURSt 

Latin    101    and    102 — Elementary  Latin,  or  two  years  of   high    school   Latin 8 

Latin    103 — Intermediate   Latin,  or  three  years  of  high   school   Latin 4 

Latin    104 — Intermediate   Latin,  or  four  years  of  high  school   Latin 4 

Latin    113-114 — Latin    Composition 4' 

Latin    201-202 — Survey   of   Latin   Literature «  '  ^i« 

:    Kli) 

Latin  201  and  202  may  be  omitted  when  the  studv  of  Latin  is  begun  in  college.  One    - 
course  (three  hours)  from  Latin  301,  302,  303,  or  304,  in  addition  to  Latin  201  and  202,. 
is  required  for  those  entering  college  with  four  years  of  high  school  Latin. 

The  total  number  of  hours  in  Latin  required  for  a  minor  will  thus  vary  as  follows: 

HOURS 

a.  When   Latin   is  begun  in  college 20 

b.  When   two  years  of  high   school   latin   hove  been  accepted  for  entrance 18 

c.  When  three  years  of  high  school  latin  have  been  accepted  for  entrance 14 

d.  When  four  years  of  high  school  latin   have  been  accepted  for  entrance 13 


Spi 


Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

For   the    Degree  of   Bachelor  of   Science   in   the   Teaching   of   Mathematics 

Tiiis  curriculum  offers  training  for  teachers  of  high  school  and  junior  college  courses 
in  beginning  and  advanced  algebra,  general  mathematics,  practical  mathematics,  plane 
and  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  college  algebra. 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  123  to  134  hours.  A  minimum  of  120  hours  of> 
credit,  not  counting  tlie  first  two  years  of  work  in  military  and  physical  education,  is 
required  for  graduation. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor  consisting  of  a  minimum  of 
sixteen  semester  hours.  Acceptable  minors  include  commercial  subjects,  biology,  general 
science,  chemistry,  physics,  English,  foreign  language,  social  studies,  and  physical  educa- 
tion. Foreign  languages  acceptable  for  a  teaching  minor  are  French,  German,  Latin, 
and  Spanish. 

Applications  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  who  are 
on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  stu- 
dent teaching  must  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  February  of  that 
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semester.  Students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  are  allowed  to  apply  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching,  208  Gregory  Hall. 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  15  TO  17  HOURS 

Oral  and  Writfen   Expression' 3  or  4 

'oreign    Language'    4 

-reshman  Mafhemalics^ 5 

Hygiene    101 — Health    Lectures 2 

Physical    Education    1 

^Ailitary   (men)    1 


I 


JECOND  YEAR  14  TO  17  HOURS 

iiological    Science^    4 

Ed.   101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching  Pro- 
fession           2 

Humanities'    or    Social    Science' 4 

Mathematics    (Calculus) ' 3  or  5 

'hysical    Education     1 

vMlitary   (men)    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  IS  TO  17  HOURS 

Oral  and   Written   Expression' 3  or  4 

Foreign    Language"    4 

Freshman    Mathematics      4 

Speech    101 — Principles  of  Effective  Speak- 
ing           3 

Physical    Education    1 

Military   (men)    1 

16  OR  17  HOURS 

Biological    Science*    4 

Humanities^    or    Social    Science' 4 

Mathematics    (Calculus)' 3 

Psych.     100 — Introduction    fo    Psychology/ 

or  Elective 4 

Physical    Education     1 

Military   (men)    1 


HIRD  YEAR  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Hist.     152 — History    of    the    United    States, 

1865-1952    3 

v^ath.   301 — Fundamental   Concepts  of 

Mathematics    3 

t^ath.  311 — Advanced  Algebra 3 

'hysical   Science' 4  or  5 

lective 3 


16  OR  17  HOURS 

Moth.   302 — Fundamental   Concepts  of 

Mathematics    3 

Math.  312 — Advanced  Algebra 3 

Physical   Science'    4  or  5 

Pol.   Sci.    150 — American    Government....       3 
Elective 3 


The  certification  requirement  of  oral  and  written  expression  may  be  satisfied  by  either  of  the  fol- 
owing  sequences  of  courses:  D.G.S.  Ill  and  112,  or  Rhet.  101  and  102  and  Speech  101. 
A  reading:  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  ( French,  German,  Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  Portuguese. 
T  Spanish)  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from  four  semesters  of  study  of  a  foreign  language  com- 
nenced  in  college  is  required.  This  requirement  is  satisfied  by  passing  French  104,  German  104  or 
44,  Greek  202,  Italian  104,  Latin  104,  Portuguese  104,  Spanish  104,  or  a  more  advanced  course 
n  any  of  these  languages.  No  credit  toward  graduation  is  given  for  a  beginning  course  in  a  foreign 
anguage  unless  it  is  continued  through  a  full  year.  Completion  of  the  second  year  of  a  foreign 
unguage  will  satisfy  the  graduation  requirement  if  the  same  foreign  language  is  pursued  in  the 
'niversity  as  is  offered  for  entrance. 

A  student  who  enters  the  University  with  one  and  a  half  units  of  high  school  algebra  and  one 
nit  of  plane  geometry  may  satisfy  the  freshman  mathematics  requirement  by  completion  of  either 
f  the  following  sequences  of  courses:  Math.  117  and  127,  or  Math.  112,  114,  and  122.  A  student 
.ho  enters  the  University  with  one  unit  of  high  school  algebra  and  one  unit  of  plane  geometry  will 
atisfy  the  requirement  by  completion  of  the  following  sequence:  Math.  Ill,  114,  and  122.  A  stu- 
ent  who  enters  the  University  without  one-half  unit  in  solid  geometry  must  remove  this  deficiency 
'y  either  taking  Math.   106  or  passing  a  proficiency  examination  in  that  course. 

iThe  biological  science  requirement  may  be  satisfied  bv  completion  of  one  of  the  following  sequences: 
'hysiol.  103  and  Psych.  103;  Bot.  100  and  Zool.  104;  or  D.G.S.  131  and  132.  Students  whose 
linor  teaching  subject  is  not  general  science  or  biology  and  who  elect  as  their  biological  science 
fhysiol.  103  and  Psych.  103  will  have  satisfied  the  prerequisite  for  Ed.  211  and  are  excused  from 
'sych.  100.  Students  whose  minor  teaching  subject  is  either  general  science  or  biology  are  required 
D  take  Bot.  100  and  Zool.  104,  or  D.G.S.  131  and  132  and  Psych.  100. 

iThe  humanities  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  a  minor  in  the  humanities  (including  foreign 
inguage)  or  by  any  one  of  the  following  sequences:  D.G.S.  121  and  122;  D.G.S.  161  and  162; 
ilngl.  121  and  122;  Humanities  211  and  212;  Hist.  Ill  and  112;  Hist.  131  and  132  and  a  course 
'i  English  literature;  Engl.  2.53,  363,  and  364;  Classics  101,  103,  and  106;  Classics  103,  106,  and 
ilO;    Phil.  101,  102,  and  105;    Phil.  303  and  306. 

'The  social  science  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  a  minor  in  the  social  sciences  or  by  either  of 
fie  following  sequences:   D.G.S.   151  and  152;  or  Sociol.   104  and  105. 

Those  students  who  take  Math.  117  and  127  during  their  freshman  year  should  take'  Math.  137 
nd  147  during  their  sophomore  year.  Those  students  who  take  Math.  112,  114,  and  122,  or  Math. 
'11,  114,  and  122  must  take  Math.  132  and  142. 

The  physical  science  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  a  minor  in  chemistry  or  by  any  one  of  the 
allowing  sequences:  D.G.S.  141  and  142;  Physics  101  and  102;  Physics  103  and  104. 
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FOURTH  YEAR                                                         16  HOURS  16  HOURS 

Ed.   201 — Foundations  of  American    Educa-  Ld.    21  1 — Educational    Psychology 3 

fion      2  Ed.    241 — Technic   of   Teaching    in    the   Sec- 
Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary  Education  2              ondary    School     5 

Math.  222 — Advanced  Aspects  of  Euclidean  Ed.  242 — Educational  Practice  in  Secondary 

Geometry    3             Education     5 

Eiectives    9        Math.    205 — Teachers'   Course 3 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science   in   the  Teaching   of   Mathematics 

FIFTH  YEAR                                                                 4  UNITS  4  UNITS 

Two  of  the  following:  Ed.    311 — Psychology   of   Learning    for 

Ed.  301 — Philosophy  of  Education '^/i             Teachers    1/2 

Ed.  302 — History  of  American   Education  '/z  Ed.    312 — Mental    Hygiene   and    the   School    Vi 

Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education Vi  Moth.    318 — Introduction    to    Higher    Alge- 

Ed.    304 — Social    Foundations    of    Educa-  bra,     or     Moth.      328 — Introduction      to 

tion      Vi              Higher   Geometry    1 

Math.    317 — Introduction    to    Higher    Alge-  Mathematics  Elective 1 

bra,     or     Math.     327 — Introduction      to  Elective 1 

Higher    Geometry    1 

Mathematics  Elective 1 

Elective 1 


Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Mathematics 

HOURS 

Moth.    1  1  7  and    1  27 — Combined   Freshman   Mathematics 9 

Math.     1  37    and     147 — Calculus 6 

Math.    301 — Fundamental    Concepts  of   Mathematics 3 

Math.   302 — Fundamental  Concepts  of  Mathematics    (recommended   but  not  required) 3 

Total 1  8  to  2 1 


Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 
and  the  Physical  Sciences 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 
and  the  Physical  Sciences 

This  curriculum  satisfies  tlie  requirements  for  mathematics  as  a  major  teachint 
subject,  with  chemistry  and  physics  (also  general  science)  as  minor  teaching  subjects 
The  courses  outlined  below  total  129  to  135  hours.  A  minimum  of  123  hours  of  credit 
not  counting  the  first  two  years  in  military  and  physical  education,  is  required  fo 
graduation. 

Applications  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  who  an 
on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  stu 
dent  teaching  must  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  February  ol  tha 
semester.  Students  who  arc  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  tli< 
year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  arc  allowed  to  apply  during  the  first  thrci 
weeks  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Studcn 
Teaching,  208  Gregory  Hall. 
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:|RST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  15  TO  18  HOURS 

Zhem.    101    or    102 — General   Chemistry  5  or  3 

3.G.S.     1  1  1 — Verbal    Communicafion 4 

Hygiene    101 — Health     Lectures 2 

SAath.      117 — Combined     Freshman     Math- 
ematics      5 

>hysical    Education     1 

\Ailitary   (men)    1 

lECONO  YEAR  17  OR  18  HOURS 

liology 4 

Zhem.   122 — Elementary  Quantitative 

Analysis    5 

:d.   101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching   Pro- 
fession       2 

'Aa\h.    1  32 — Calculus 5 

'hysical    Education     1 

Military   (men)    1 

HIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

list.     152 — History    of    the    United    States, 

1865-1952      3 

vAath.   301 — Fundamental   Concepts  of 

Mathematics    3 

Aath.    311 — Advanced    Algebra 3 

'hil.  102 — Logic 3 

'hysics    103 — General   Physics    (Mechanics, 

Heat,  and   Sound) 5 

OURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Aath.    205 — Teachers'   Course 3 

Aath.  222 — Advanced  Aspects  of  Euclidean 

Geometry    3 

'hil.    303 — History    of    Greek    and    Roman 
Philosophy,     or     Phil.     306 — History     of 

Modern    Philosophy     4 

'hysics  341 — Electricity  and  Magnetism.  .  .  3 

'ol.   Sci.    150 — American    Government.  ...  3 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Chem.    105 — Inorganic   Chemistry   and 

Qualitative  Analysis 5 

D.G.S.   1  1  2 — Verbal  Communication 4 

English   or  American   Literature 2 

Math.      127 — Combined     Freshman     Math- 
ematics      4 

Physical    Education    1 

Military   (men) 1 

17  OR  18  HOURS 

Biology 4 

Chem.      133 — Elementary     Organic     Chem- 
istry       5 

Math.    142 — Calculus    3 

Psych.    100 — Introduction    to    Psychology..  4 

Physical    Education     1 

Military   (men)     1 


15  HOURS 
Ed.   201 — Foundations  of  American   Educa- 
tion       2 

Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary  Education  2 
Math.    302 — Fundamental   Concepts   of 

Mathematics    3 

Math.   312 — Advanced  Algebra 3 

Physics    104 — General    Physics     (Electricity, 

Magnetism,   Light,   and   Modern   Physics)  5 

16  HOURS 

Ed.    21  1 — Educational    Psychology 3 

Ed.    241 — Technic   of   Teaching   in    the   Sec- 
ondary   School     5 

Ed.  242 — Educational  Practice  in  Secondary 

Education     5 

Physics  342 — Electricity  and  Magnetism.  .  .  3 


For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in   the  Teaching   of  Mathematics 
and  the  Physical  Sciences 
4  UNITS 


flFTH  YEAR 

Them.    240 — Physical    Chemistry 1 

id.   311 — Psychology  of   Learning  for 

Teachers Vi 

id.   312 — Mental    Hygiene   and   the   School    Viz 
Aath.   347 — Introduction   to  Higher  Analy- 
sis:   Real  Variables,  or  Math.   343 — Ad- 
vanced   Calculus    1 

lective 1 


4  UNITS 

Two   of   the   following: 

Ed.  301 — Philosophy  of  Education Vi 

Ed.  302 — History  of  American  Education    '/j 

Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education Vi 

Ed.    304 — Social    Foundations    of   Educa- 
tion           1/2 

Moth.  348 — Introduction  to  Higher  Analy- 
sis: Complex  Variables,  or  Math.  345 — 
Differential  Equations  and  Orthogonal 
Functions     1 

Physics    322 — Theoretical    Mechanics 1 

Elective 1 


M 
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Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Physics 

For  the   Degree   of    Bachelor   of   Science   in   the   Teoching   of    Physics 

This  program  is  for  students  preparing  to  teach  physical  science.  Students  entering 
this  curriculum  should  have  two  and  one-half  units  of  high  school  mathematics.  A  mini- 
mum of  129  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  militar>'  and 
physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

Applications  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  who  are 
on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  stu- 
dent teaching  must  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  February  of  thai 
semester.  Students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  are  allowed  to  apply  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  foniis  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching,  208  Gregory  Hall. 


I 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  14  TO  18  HOURS 

Chem.   101    or   102 — General   Chemistry .  5  or  3 

Hygiene   101 — Health  Lectures 2 

Moth.     112 — College    Algebra 3 

Math.    1  14 — Plane    Trigonometry 2 

Rhet.     101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition,    or 
D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal    Communication  ..  3  or  4 

Physical    Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 


SECOND  YEAR  18  OR  19  HOURS 

Foreign    Language^    4 

Math.    1  32 — Calculus    5 

Physics    103 — General   Physics    (Mechanics, 

Heat,  and    Sound) 5 

Pol.    Sci.    150 — American    Government....  3 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)    1 


THIRD  YEAR 


17  OR  18  HOURS 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  TO  19  HOUrj 

Chem.    105 — Inorganic    Chemistry    and 

Qualitative  Analysis i 

Ed.  101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching  Pro- 
fession           t 

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  and 
Speech  101 — Principles  of  Effective 
Speaking,  or  D.G.S.  112 — Verbal  Com- 
munication     6  or  V 

Math.   122 — Analytic  Geometry * 

Physical    Education     1 

Military   (men)    1 


17  OR  18H0IJ 

Foreign    Language'    

Moth.    142 — Calculus    

Physics     104 — General    Physics,    Electricity, 

Magnetism,   Light,   and   Modern    Physics) 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology.  .  . 

Physical    Education    

Military    (men)    

1 6  OR  1 7  HOUITj 


Chem.   122 — Elementary  Quantitative  Chem.   132 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry     I 

Analysis 5  Ed.   201 — Foundations  of  American   Educa- 

Hist.     152 — History    of    the    United    States,  tion      J 

1865-1952 3  Ed.    240 — Principles    of    Secondary    Educa- 

Physics  281 — Intermediate  Atomic  Physics.       3  tion      J 

Electives°    6  or  7        Physics   360  or   260 — Heat 3  or  J 

Electives"    6  of  i 


'  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  langnage  (French,  German,  Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  Portuguese,  o: 
Spanish)  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from  four  semesters  of  stud.v  of  a  foreign  language  coniniencWi 
in  college  is  required.  This  requirement  is  satistied  by  passing  French  104,  German  104  or  144 
Greek  202,  Italian  104,  Latin  104,  Portuguese  104,  Spanish  104,  or  a  more  advanced  course  in  •n> 
of  these  languages.  No  credit  toward  graduation  is  given  for  a  beginning  course  in  a  foreign  \un 
guage  unless  It  is  continued  through  a  full  year.  Completion  of  Uie  second  year  of  a  foreign  lauKuagi 
will  satisfy  the  graduation  requirement  if  the  same  foreign  language  is  pursued  in  the  Universit} 
a.s  is  offered  for  entrance. 

=  Students  are  strongly  advised  to  concentrate  tlieir  electives  to  obtain  additional  and  appropriat 
teaching  subjects  such  as  biology.  Electives  chosen  from  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  are  al* 
recommended. 


■Q 
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FOURTH  YEAR  16  OR  17  HOURS  13  HOURS 

Physics   (241  or  221   if  offered) 3        Ed.  21  1 — Educational  Psychology 3 

Physics    270 — Intermediate    Light 3        Ed.    241 — Technic   of   Teaching    in   the   Sec- 

ilectives      1 0  or  1  1  ondary    School     5 

Ed.    242 — Educational    Practice    in    Second- 
ary Education    5 


For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Physics 

:|FTH  YEAR  UN'TS 

•hysics    ^ 

ilectives    2 

"wo  of  the  following: 

Ed.    301 — Philosophy   of    Education Vi 

Ed.    302 — History   of   American    Education Vb 

Ed.    303 — Comparative    Education Vz 

Ed.    304 — Social    Foundations   of   Education '/a 

id.  311 — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers '/z 

id.  3  1  2 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School Vi 

Total 8 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  the   Physical   Sciences 
IFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

hysical    Science     4 

lectives    2 

wo  of  the  following: 

Ed.    301 — Philosophy   of    Education Vi 

Ed.   302 — History  of  American    Education Vz 

Ed.    303 — Comparative    Education Vz 

Ed.   304 — Social   Foundations  of  Education Yz 

d.  31  1 — Psychology  of  Learning   for  Teachers Vz 

d.  3 1  2 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School '/z 

Total 8 

eacher  Education  Minor  in  Physics 

HOURS 

hysics    101    and    102,  or    103   and    104 — General   Physics 10 

dvanced    Physics     10 

Total 20 

I  ilurriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Social  Studies  ^ 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Social  Studies 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  129  to  139  hours.  A  minimum  of  120  hours  of 
iredit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  miHtary  and  physical  education,  is  re- 
uired  for  graduation. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor  consisting  of  a  minimum 
F  sixteen  semester  hours.  Desirable  teaching  combinations  with  social  studies  include 
rt,  commerce,  English,  French,  German,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  Latin, 
lathematics,  music,  physical  education,  and  Spanish. 

Applications  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  who  are 
a  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  stu- 
ent  teaching  must  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  February  of  that 
;mester.  Students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the 
ear  they  expect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  are  allowed  to  apply  during  the  first  three 

This  is  a  specimen  curriculum  and  may  be  varied  with  the  advice  of  the  adviser.  However,   all  ef 
*  courses  listed  in  the  curriculum  must  be  taken  at  some  point  in  the  student's  schedule. 
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weeks  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Studer  'f! 
Teaching,  208  Gregory  Hall.  •' 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  TO  19  HOURS 

D.G.S.    121 — History   of   Civilization' 4 

Foreign    Language"    4 

Hygiene  101 — Health  lectures 2 

Rtiet.    101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition,    or 
D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal   Communication  ..  3  or  4 

Science   or   Mathematics 3 

Physical    Education    1 

Military    (men)    1 

SECOND  YEAR                                            16  OR  17  HOURS 
Ed.    101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching  Pro- 
fession'     2 

Foreign  Language 4 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government 3 

Social    Studies^     6 

Physical    Education     1 

Military      (men) 1 

THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Psych.    100 — Introduction    to    Psychology..  4 

Science    or    Mathematics 3 

Social    Studies^    5 

Speech    101 — Principles  of   Effective  Speak- 
ing''       3 

Electives     2 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  TO  19  HOUL^ 

D.G.S.    122 — History   of    Civilization' ■ 

Foreign    Language"    I 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition,    or      I 
D.G.S.    112 — Verbal   Communication  ..  3  or  il 

Science    or    Mathematics ^ 

Physical    Education     * 

Military    (men)    

17  OR   18   HOUl 

Foreign   Language 

Hist.     152 — History    of    the    United    Slates, 

1865-1952    

Social    Studies^    

Physical  Education 

Military    (men)    

Electives     


16  to  18  HOUl 

Any   of   the   follov/ing:'' 

D.G.S.   161 — Literature  and  Fine  Arts.  .  . 

Engl.    101 — Introduction  to   Poetry 

Phil.  102 — Logic 

Ed.   201 — Foundations   of  American    Educa- 
tion    

Ed.    240 — Principles    of    Secondary    Educa- 
tion    

Social    Studies^    

Electives     2  or  i 


Semesters  of  the  fourth  year  are  interchangeable. 

FOURTH  YEAR                                             15  OR  16  HOURS  14  OR  15  HOUl 

Any  of  the  following:"  Ed.  21  1 — Educational  Psychology 

D.G.S.    162 — Literature  and   Fine  Arts.  .       4  Ed.    241 — Technic   of   Teaching    in    the   Sec- 

Engl.    102 — Introduction    to    Drama.  ...       3  ondary  School 

Phil.  321 — Ethics  and  Value  Theory.  ..  .       3  Ed.   242 — Educational   Practice   in   Sec- 
Social    Studies^    9  ondary   Education    

Electives    3  Electives 2  or 

>  Students  may  substitute  Hist.   Ill  and  112,   131  and  132,  or  181  and  182. 

^  A  student  wlio  has  completed  two  years  of  foreign  language  in  high  school  may  register  in  secom 

year  University  courses  in  that  language. 

"  May  be  taken  first  or  second  semester. 

*  The   .social   studies  requirement  is  twenty  hours  in   history  and   twenty-one  hours  in  social  studi* 

otlier  than   history.   Hist.   151   may  be  taken   to  complete  the   Hist.   151-152   sequence.   Students  ai 

also  required  to  complete  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  in  advanced  courses  in  liistory.  In  these,  at  lea; 

six  hours  must  be  ottered  in  ."Xmerican  history  and  at  least  six  hours  in  European  history    (ancien 

medieval,   Kn^Hsh,  or  modern).   In   the  social   studies  fields  other  than  history,    tlie   twenty-one  horn 

of  work  should   include  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  following:   economics,   geograpliy,   politic 

science,  sociolotry.  At  least  eight  liours  should  be  taken  in  each  of  two  social  studies  fields:  economic 

geography,   political  science,  sociology. 

■^  Students  who  take  D.G.S.  Ill  and  112  in  their  freshman  year  are  not  required  to  take  Speech  10 

"  Second-year  foreign  language  courses  may  be  used  to  satisfy  this  requirement. 
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For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in   the  Teaching  of  Social  Studies 
FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Social   Studies    selected    from    not    more   than    three   of   the   following:     economics,   geography, 

history    (at  least  two   units)  ,  philosophy,  political  science,  sociology 4 

Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.    301 — Philosophy   of    Education 1/2 

Ed.    302 — History   of   American    Education Vi 

Ed.    303 — Comparative    Education V2 

Ed.    304 — Social    Foundations   of   Education Vi 

Ed.  31  1 — Psychology  of  Learning   for  Teachers Vi 

Ed.  312 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School 72 

Ed.  456 — Curriculum    Problems  and  Trends  in   Specialized   Fields  of  Secondary  Education  ....  1 

Electives    1 

Total 8 


Teacher  Education  Minors  in  the  Social  Studies 

Other  Than  History 

For  a  minor  in  the  social  studies,  other  than  history,  a  student  must  complete  at 
least  eight  hours  of  work  in  each  of  two  of  the  following  subjects:  economics,  geography, 
political  science,  sociology.  The  minimum  total  required  for  a  minor  is  si.xteen  hours. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  students  who  earn  this  teaching  minor  will  have  earned  teaching 
majors  in  the  commercial  subjects,  which  require  eleven  hours  of  economics,  three  of 
political  science,  three  of  economic  or  commercial  geography,  and  eight  of  sociology. 
These  courses  satisfy  the  minimum  requirement  for  teaching  civics,  community  civics, 
economics,  sociology,  contemporary  problems,  and  economic  or  commercial  geography 
in  the  high  school. 

Minor  in  History 

For  a  minor  in  history,  a  student  must  complete  five  to  six  hours  in  advanced  courses 
in  American  history,  eight  hours  in  general  European  history,  and  two  or  three  hours  in 
one  of  the  following:  English,  ancient,  medieval,  or  Latin-American  history.  The  mini- 
mum total  required  for  a  minor  is  sixteen  hours. 


Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Spanish 

For  the  Degree  of   Bachelor  of   Arts  in   the  Teaching  of  Spanish 

A  minimum  of  123  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  mili- 
jtary  and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

Copies  of  a  sample  curriculum  in  mimeographed  form  are  available  at  218  Lincoln 
IHall  and  at  105  Gregory  Hall.  All  programs  must  include  the  courses  listed  below. 
1  Applications  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  who  are 
ton  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  stu- 
dent teaching  must  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  February  of  that 
semester.  Students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  are  allowed  to  apply  during  the  first  three 
'week  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching,  208  Gregory  Hall. 
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HOUR 

Education    1 

Ed.    101 — The  Nature  of  fhe  Teaching   Profession 2 

Ed.    201 — Foundations    of    American    Education 2 

Ed.    21  1 — Educational    Psychology 3 

Ed.   240 — Principles  of  Secondary   Education 2 

Ed.    241 — Technic   of  Teaching   in   the   Secondary  School 3 

Ed.   242 — Educational   Practice  in  Secondary  Education 5 

(Ed.  211,  241,  and  242  ore  to  be  token  concurrently.) 

General    Education    It 

Sixteen    hours  are   required   in   approved   sequences  from   at   least  two  of   the   following        Ifp 
areas:     biological   science,   physical    science,   social    science.      (See    list   of    approved    se- 
quences under  the  general  curriculum  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.) 

Hist.    152 — History  of  the   United  States,    1865-1952 ; 

Hygiene    101 — Health    Lectures I 

Military     (men)      ' 

Physical     Education     *, 

Pol.    Sci.     1 50 — American    Government ', 

Psych.     100 — Introduction    to    Psychology ' 

Rhetoric  and  Speech 8  or  ^ 

Rhet.     101-102 — Rhetoric    and     Composition;    Speech     101 — Principles    of     Effective 

Speaking,   or   Speech    141 — Oral    Interpretation    of   Literature 9 

or   D.G.S.    111-11  2 — Verbal    Communication 8 

Teachers'   Major  in   Spanish 4;* 

Spanish    101-102 — Elementary  Spanish 8 

Spanish     103-104 — Intermediate    Spanish 8 

Spanish    201-202 — Introduction   to  Spanish   Literature 6       ' 

Spanish   211-21  2 — Intermediate   Composition   and   Conversation 6 

Spanish    2  1  5 — Spoken    Spanish 4       i 

Spanish     280 — Teachers'    Course 2 

Spanish    331 — Hispanica:    Espaiia     2 

Spanish  351 — Phonetics,  and  Spanish   352 — Syntax 4 

Soc.   Sci.    101    or    102 — Latin-American    Civilization 3 

Teachers'     Minor     at  least  llf  to 

Minor   teaching    subjects   which    constitute   desirable    combinations   with    Spanish    include 
English,  Latin,  and  history.  i 

Eiecfives     1 1  or  l( 

Recommended  electives  ore  art,  English,  history,  music,  rhetoric,  and  Spanish. 


Total at  least  1 2: 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Spanish 

The  exact  character  of  the  work  in  the  fifth  year  will  be  determined  by  the  par- 
ticular experience  and  needs  of  the  individual  student.  Each  program  will  be  workec' 
out  in  individual  conferences  between  the  adviser  in  the  major  field  and  the  student 

FIFTH  YEAR  UNIT! 

Spanish    (middle  group  courses,  one  to  two  units;  graduate  courses,  two  to  three  units)  ....  * 
Two  of  the  following: 

Ed.    301 — Philosophy   of    Education '/l 

Ed.    302 — History   of   American    Education % 

Ed.    303 — Comparative    Education \4 

Ed.    304 — Social    Foundations   of   Education %' 

Ed.   31  1 — Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers % 

Ed.  3 1  2 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School % 

Electives    2 

Total 8 


m 


i\ 
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Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Spanish 

HOURS 

Spanish     101-102 — Elementary    Spanish 8 

Spanish     1  03- 1  04 — intermediafe    Spanish 8 

Spanish    1  13-1  1  4 — Elementary   Composition   and   Conversation 6 

Total 22 


Curriculum  Preparatory  to  the  Teaching  of  Speech 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech 

This  program  is  designed  to  give  the  teacher  a  foundation  in  three  areas  of  instruc- 
iion:  pubHc  speaking,  theater  arts,  and  remedial  speech.  The  courses  outHned  below 
total  132  to  138  hours.  A  minimum  of  128  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two 
years  of  work  in  military  and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

Applications  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  who  are 
m  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  stu- 
ient  teaching  must  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  February  of  that 
semester.  Students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  are  allowed  to  apply  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching,  208  Gregory  Hall. 


=  IRST  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


16  TO  18  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


16  TO  18  HOURS 


-oreign    language'    4 

?hef.    101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition,   or 
D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal   Communication  ..  3  or  4 

Science  or  Mathematics' 3 

Speech    101 — Principles  of  Effective  Speak- 
ing      3 

'hysical  Education 1 

Military   (men)    1 

ilectives' 2 


Foreign    Language'    4 

Hygiene  101 — Health  Lectures 2 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition,    or 
D.G.S.    112 — Verbal   Communication  ..  3  or  4 

Science  or  Mathematics" 3 

Speech   141 — Oral  Interpretation  of  Litera- 
ture       3 

Physical  Education 1 

Military   (men)    1 


SECOND  YEAR 


16  OR  17  HOURS 


Ed.   101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching  Pro- 
fession       2 

English    Literature    Elective'' 3 

"oreign    Language'    4 

'ol.  Sci.   150 — American  Government 3 

Speech    161 — Fundamentals  of  Acting.  ...  3 

'hysical    Education    1 

Military   (men)    1 


17  0R  18  HOURS 

Foreign   Language'    4 

Hist.     152 — History    of    the    United    States, 

1865-1952    3 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology.  .  .  4 

Speech    1 17 — Argumentation    3 

Physical    Education    1 

Military   (men)    1 

Electives     2 


A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  (French,  German,  Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  Portuguese, 
)r  Spanish)  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from  foiir  semesters  of  study  of  a  foreign  language  com- 
menced in  college  is  required.  This  requirement  is  satisfied  by  passing  French  104,  German  104  or  144, 
3reek  202,  Italian  104,  Latin  104,  Portuguese  104,  Spanish  104,  or  a  more  advanced  course  in  any 
of  these  languages.  No  credit  toward  graduation  is  given  for  a  beginning  course  in  a  foreign  language 
unless  it  is  continued  through  a  full  year.  Completion  of  the  second  year  of  a  foreign  language  will 
satisfy  the  graduation  requirement  if  the  same  foreign  langniage  is  pursued  in  the  University  as  is 
offered  for  entrance. 

l'  Six  semester  hours  of  natural  science  are  required.  The  courses  in  biological  science  and  physical 
'?cience  in  the  Division  of  General   Studies  are  especially  recommended. 

'  Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  sixteen  semester 
lours.  In  addition,  beginning  teachers  of  speech  may  need  to  complete  a  second  teaching  minor  of 
sixteen  semester  hours. 

'The  following  courses  in  English  literature  are  especially  recommended:  Engl.  101,  102,  131,  281; 
Rhet.  240. 
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I 


THIRD  YEAR                                                            16  HOURS  18  HOURl 

English    Literature    Elective 3  Ed.    240 — Principles    of    Secondary    Educa- 

Speech    157 — Elements  of  Stagecraft 4  tion ; 

Speech  301 — Introduction  to  Phonetics.  ...       3  Ed.    201 — Foundations  of  American    Educa- 

Electives    6  tion ! 


English    Literature    Elective [ 

Speech  221 — Persuasion ', 

Electives     I 


FOURTH  YEAR                                                         17  HOURS  16  HOURJ 

Speech  208 — Classroom  Problems  in  Speech  Ed.  21  1 — Educational  Psychology .* 

Correction    3  Ed.  242 — Educational  Practice  in  Secondary 

Speech  255 — Play  Directing 3  Education'      I 

Speech   375 — Speech  Science 3        Speech   247 — Teaching  of  Speech' t 

Electives     8        Electives     ', 


For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech 

Public  Speaking 

FIFTH  YEAR  4  UNITS  4  UNITII 

Ed.    311 — Psychology   of   Learning   for  Two  of  the  following: 

Teachers    72  Ed.  301 — Philosophy  of  Education i/j' 

Ed.  312 — Mental   Hygiene  and  the  School.     72  Ed.  302 — History  of  American   Education    '/j 

Speech  423 — The  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle  .  .  .  ■       1  Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education '/l 

Speech   Elective 1  Ed.    304 — Social    Foundations   of    Educa-        I 

Electives    1  tion     %'' 

One    and    one-half    units    chosen    from    the 

following: 1  '/j  I 

Speech   311 — British   Public  Address 
Speech  312 — American  Public  Address 
Speech    321 — Modern    Rhetorical  Theory 
from    1700  to    1890 
Speech   322 — Modern   Rhetorical  Theory 

from   1  890  to  the  Present %' 

Electives     1 


Theater  Arts 

FIFTH  YEAR                                                                4  UNITS  4  UNITS 

Ed.   311 — Psychology   of   Learning   for  Two  of  the  following:                                                    ' 

Teachers    Vb              Ed.  301 — Philosophy  of  Education % 

Ed.  312 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School,  '/j              Ed.  302 — History  of  American   Education    '/j 

Speech  361 — History  of  the  European  Thea-  Ed.  303 — Comparative  Education '/l 

fer  to  the  Renaissance,  or  Speech  362 —  Ed.    304 — Social    Foundations   of   Educa-          . 

History  of  the  European  Theater  from  the  fion     W  \ 

Renaissance  to    1900,  or  Speech    366 —  Speech   352 — Theories  of  Play  Production.      1    ' 

Development  of  the  American   Theater.  .  1         Speech  452 — Problems  in  Play  Production  in        <ir 

Speech    451 — Problems    in     Play    Directing  the  School  Theater I    Ife 

in  the  School  Theater 1        Electives' '    j'in 

Electives^ 1                                                                                                  i«r 

Its 


'The  following  courses  in  English  literature  are  especially  recommended:  Engl.  101,   102.  131,  281; 

Rhet.   246. 

'  May  be  taken  during  the  first  semester. 

'Recommended  electives  are  advanced  courses  in  speech;  Engl,  215,  281,  335,  336,  431, 
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Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Speech 

HOURS 

Speech    101 — Principles    of    Effective    Speaking 3 

Speech    1  1  7 — Argumentation     3 

Speech    141 — Oral    Interpretation    of    Literature 3 

Speech    161 — FuncJamentals    of    Acting 3 

Speech    204 — Fundamentals  of  Speech   for  Teachers  of   English 3 

Speech     301 — Introduction    to    Phonetics 3 

Total 18 


,  Curriculum  Preparatory  to  Speech  Correction  Work 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Speech   Correction 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  136  to  140  hours.  A  minimum  of  128  semester 
hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  and  physical  education,  is 
required  for  graduation. 

Applications  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  who  are 
on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  stu- 
dent teaching  must  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  February  of  that 
semester.  Students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  are  allowed  to  apply  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  tlie  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching,  208  Gregory  Hall. 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  OR  18  HOURS 

Physiol.   103 — Introduction  to  Human 

Physiology^ 4 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition^.  ...  3 

Speech    105 — Voice  and   Articulation 2 

Language'     4 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives^ 3 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  OR  18  HOURS 

Hygiene   101 — Health   Lectures 2 

Language^     4 

Psych.   103 — Human  Behavior* 4 

Rhet.   102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition  ....  3 
Speech    102 — Principles  of   Effective  Speak- 
ing      3 

Physical    Education     1 

Military     (men)      1 


'  Chem.  101,  Zool.   101,   D.G.S.   131-132  or  141-142  may  be  chosen.  Psych.   103  will  be  accepted  in 

lieu  of  Psych.   100. 

-  In  lieu  of  Rhet.   101  and  102  in  the  first  year,  followed  by  Speech  101  or  141  later,   the  student 

may  elect  D.G.S.  111-112  for  four  hours  of  credit  each  semester  of  the  first  year. 
.'A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  (French,  German,  Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  Portuguese, 
;  or  Spanish)  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from  four  semesters  of  study  of  a  foreign  language  com- 
;  menced  in  college  is  required.  This  requirement  is  satisfied  by  passing  French  104,  German  104  or 
I  144,  Greek  202,  Italian  104,  Latin  104,  Portuguese  104,  Spanish  104,  or  a  more  advanced  course  in 
!  any  of  these  languages.  No  credit  toward  graduation  is  given  for  a  beginning  course  in  a  foreign 
( language  unless  it  is  continued  through  a  full  year.  Completion  of  the  second  year  of  a  foreign 
I  language  will  satisfy  the  graduation  requirement  if  the  same  foreign  language  is  pursued  in  the 
!  University  as  is  offered  for  entrance.  V 

^  Electives  reconmiended  are  Speech  111,  117,  141,  or  another  course  approved  by  the  adviser. 
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SECOND  YEAR  15  OR  16  HOURS 

Ed.    101 — The  Nature  of  the  Teaching   Pro- 
fession       2 

English'     3 

Pol.  Sci.   150 — American  Government 3 

Sociol.   100 — Principles  of  Sociology" 3 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives^ 3 


THIRD  YEAR                                                            18  HOURS 
Ed.  218 — Remedial  Reading  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School,  or  Ed.  219 — Remedial  Read- 
ing in  the  High  School 3 

Ed.  236 — Child  Development  for  Elemen- 
tary Teachers    3 

Speech   301 — Introduction   to   Phonetics.  .  .       3 

Speech   375 — Speech  Science 3 

Speech  391 — Introduction  to  Hearing  Dis- 
orders          3 

Electives* 3 

FOURTH  YEAR  18  HOURS 

Ed.  220 — Educational  Practice  in  the  Edu- 
cation of  Exseptional  Children 3 

Ed.  324 — Mental  and  Educational  Meas- 
urement of  Exceptional  Children 3 

Speech  385 — Speech  Correction  (v/ith  Lab- 
oratory)            4 

Speech  395 — Audiometry  and  the  Use  of 
Hearing   Aids    3 

Electives^ 5 


16  OR  17  HOURS 

English*     3 

Hist.     152 — History    of    the    United    States, 

1865-1952    3 

Physiol.    106 — Physiology    of    the    Nervous 

System  and  the  Special  Senses 3 

Sociol.    110 — Social    Factors   in    Personolity"  3 

Physical    Education    1 

Military   (men)    1 

Electives       3 

18  HOURS  . 
Ed.   201 — Foundations  of  American   Eduea- 

tion     2 

Ed.  230 — Principles  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion       2  ' 

Ed.  237 — Child  Development  for  Elemen- 
tary Teachers    3 

Ed.  317 — Education  of  Exceptional  Children  3 

Speech   376 — Speech  Science 3   : 

Speech   393 — Aural   Rehabilitation 3   > 

Electives^ 2  ' 

17  HOURS  > 

Ed.  220 — Educational  Practice  in  the  Edu- 
cation of  Exceptional  Children 3   > 

Psych.    338 — Abnormal     Psychology,    or 

Psych.     150 — Character    and    Personality  3   ■ 

Speech  388 — Speech  Correction  (with  Lab- 
oratory)       4  1 

Electives* 7  ' 


For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Speech  Correction 

This  program  is  designed  for  teachers  who  have  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Speech  Correction  at  the  University  of  lUinois  or  its  equivalent  at  a  recognized  college 
or  university,  and  who  desire  to  obtain  an  advanced  degree  in  speech  correction. 

Prerequisite  for  admission  is  the  four-year  curriculum  preparatory  to  speech  cor- 
rection or  its  equivalent.  Students  who  have  not  met  all  of  the  requirements  of  a  four- 
year  undergraduate  curriculum  but  who  desire  to  take  the  fifth  year  of  work  for  a 
master's  degree,  may  register  on  approval  of  the  adviser,  the  Coordinator  of  Teacher 
Education,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  College. 


FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

Four  units  of  speech  selected  from  the  following: 

Speech    383 — Psychological   Disorders  of  Speech 1 

Speech    387 — Voice    and    Articulation    Disorders Vi  or  1 

Speech    475 — Experimental    Phonetics    I 1 

Speech  476 — Experimental  Phonetics   II 1 

Speech  481 — Seminar  in  Voice  and  Articulation  Disorders 1 

'  At   least   six   seiiie.ster   hours    of    English    are    required.    The    followiiic;    Bourses    are    recommended: 

Kngl.  101,  102;  113,  114;  121,   122;  131. 

'D.G.S.  151-152,  Sociol.  104  and  105  may  be  chosen. 

•Electives  recoBimended  are  Speech  111,  117,  141,  or  another  course  approved  by  the  adviser. 

<  Electives  recommended   are   Lib.   Sci.  303;   S.W,  225,  226;   P.E.W.   206;   Psych.   135,   150;   Home 
Econ.  205. 


LIBERAL    ARTS    AND    SCIENCES 


Speech   483 — Seminar  in  the   Psychology  of  Speech   Disorders 1 

Speech    486 — Advanced    Clinical    Techniques    in   Speech    and    Hearing 1 

Speech   488 — Diagnosis  of  Speech   Disorders 1 

Speech    489 — Seminar   in    Organic  Speech    Disorders 1 

Speech  493   and  494 — Research  in  Special  Topics 1  or  2 

Two  units  of  education: 

One  unit  from  the  following: 

Ed.    301 — Philosophy   of    Education 1/2 

Ed.    302 — History    of    American    Education '72 

Ed.    303 — Comparative    Education 1/2 

Ed.   304 — Social    Foundations   of   Education 1/2 

Ed.   311 — Psychology  of   Learning  for  Teachers 72 

Ed.  312 — Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School 1/2 

Elecfives    2 

Tofal 8 


The    Library   School    reading    room. 
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Library  School 


Although  the  Library  School  is  a  graduate  professional  school,  a  series 
of  courses  at  the  undergraduate  level  is  offered  by  it  through  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  through  the  College  of  Education.  These 
courses  may  be  taken  as  a  minor  in  either  of  these  colleges  and  serve  two 
purposes:  (a)  to  give  the  student  instruction  in  the  fundamental  princi- 
p\es  and  practices  of  librarianship,  providing  the  basic  preparation  for  his 
advanced  professional  studies  in  the  fifth  year,  and  (b)  to  give  prospective 
school  librarians  the  basic  preparation  necessary  to  meet  certification  re- 
quirements for  school  library  work. 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE  AS  A  MINOR  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

The  purpose  of  this  curriculum  is  to  give  the  student  a  broad  hberal  education,  a 
strong  subject  specialization,  and  instruction  in  the  fundamental  practices  ot  librarian- 
sliip  providing  the  basic  preparation  for  his  advanced  professional  studies  in  the  Library 
School.  It  should  also  provide  him  with  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  possibilities 
of  library  service  and  form  the  basis  for  his  professional  development. 

Because  of  the  variety  of  opportunities  in  library  service,  the  Library  School  will 
admit  students  with  many  kinds  of  undergraduate  specialization.  A  good  general  educa- 
tion such  as  represented  in  the  Division  of  General  Studies  or  the  general  curriculum  is 
a  fundamental  requirement.  Foreign  languages,  literature,  history,  the  social  sciences, 
and  the  natural  sciences  are  all  important  for  the  prospective  librarian.  It  is  especially 
recommended  that  the  student  include  in  his  program  of  studies  at  least  one  course  in 
each  of  the  following  subjects:  sociology,  psychology,  education,  American  government, 
public  administration,  and  economics. 

The  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  which  the  student  should  acquire  before  enter- 
ing the  Library  School  varies  with  the  type  of  library  work  in  which  he  is  interested. 
In  some  fields,  such  as  school  library  service,  foreign  languages  are  relatively  unim- 
portant. For  bibliographical  work,  reference,  cataloging,  and  most  types  of  work  in 
college,  university,  and  other  scholarly  libraries,  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  modern 
foreign  languages,  preferably  French  and  German,  is  essential. 

The  Associate  Director  of  the  Library  School  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  inquiries 
from  students  who  choose  library  science  as  a  minor  regarding  the  type  of  preprofessional 
education  best  suited  to  their  particular  needs  and  interests. 

Each  student  who  chooses  library  science  as  a  minor  must  complete  twenty  hours 
of  library  science  as  follows: 

THIRD  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER  HOURS 

Lib.   Sci.    201 — Use  of   Books  and    Libraries      3        Lib.  Sci.  204 — Organization  and  Operation 

of    Libraries   I 3 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Lib.  Sci.  255 — Organization  and  Operation  Lib.  Sci.  258 — Selection  of  Library  Ma- 

of  Libraries  II 3  terials 3 

Lib.   Sci.   308 — Audio-Visual   Services   in   Li- 
braries            2 
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To  complete  the  minor  requirement  of  twenty  semester  hours,  two  courses  should 
be  chosen  from  the  following  courses  in  the  300  series  on  the  basis  of  the  student's  in- 
terest: Lib.  Sci.  301,  Literature  of  the  Humanities  and  Social  Science*;  Lib.  Sci.  302, 
Literature  of  Science  and  Technology;  Lib.  Sci.  303,  Library  Materials  for  Children; 
and  Lib.  Sci.  304,  Library  Materials  for  Adolescents. 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE  AS  A  MINOR  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Library  School  offers  courses  for  those  advanced  undergraduates  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  who  wish  to  qualify  as  school-librarians  in  small  schools.  The  Library 
School  also  offers  full  professional  training  leading  to  a  master's  degree  in  library 
science  for  students  preparing  for  positions  in  large  schools  and  for  supervisory  positions 
in  the  school  library  field. 

Students  may  apply  the  following  undergraduate  preparatory  courses  toward  the 
state  library  science  requirement  for  librarians  in  small  schools.  These  courses  are  also 
prerequisites  for  admission  to  the  graduate  professional  program  in  library  science. 


FIRST  SEMESTER  9  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER  11    HOURS 

Lib.  Sci.  201 — Use  of  Books  and  Libraries.       3        Lib.  Sci.  204 — Organization  and  Operation 

Lib.  Sci.  255 — Organization  and  Operation  of   Libraries   I 3 

of  Libraries  II 3        Lib.  Sci.   258 — Selection   of   Library 

Lib.    Sci.    303 — Library   Materials   for   Chii-  Materials     3 

dren    3        Lib.  Sci.  304 — Library  Materials  for  Adoles- 
cents             3 

Lib.  Sci.  308 — Audio-Visual  Services  in 

Libraries    2 

Concurrently  with  these  courses,  it  is  recommended  that  students  preparing  for 
school-library  positions  also  take  the  library  sections  of  Ed.  241,  Technic  of  Teaching  in 
the  Secondary  School,  and  Ed.  242,  Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education,  thus 
giving  them  practice  work  in  a  recognized  school  library. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

For  information  about  the  graduate  programs  in  library  science,  see  the  announce- 
ments of  the  Library  School  and  the  Graduate  College,  or  write  to  the  Associate  Direc- 
tor of  the  Library  School,  331  Library,  Urbana,  Illinois.  ; , 


■\ 


Social  recreation  class  for  men  and  women. 


School  of  Physical  Education 


The  School  of  Physical  Education  offeres  a  service  program  in  physical 

I  clucation  as  well  as  professional  training  curricula  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education,  in  Health  Education,  and  in 
llccreation.  Advanced  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science 
ill  Health  Education  and  in  Physical  Education  and  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy in  Physical  Education  are  offered  in  the  Graduate  College. 

All  students  entering  the  University  as  freshmen  (except  veterans  who 

I I  e  excused,  but  who  may  elect  to  take  physical  education )  are  required  to 
thtain  four  hours  of  credit  in  physical  education.  Credit  may  be  obtained  by 
[lassing  courses  in  physical  education  or  by  passing  proficiency  examinations 
\\  hich  are  offered  at  specified  times  by  the  department.  Students  assigned  to 

I II  escribed  exercise  or  basic  physical  fitness  courses  are  not  pennitted  to  take 
[Proficiency  examinations. 

The  service  programs  offered  both  men  and  women  include  a  wide  va- 
riety of  courses  designed  to  meet  varying  needs  of  the  students.  The  chief 
purposes  of  these  programs  are  correcting  and  ameliorating  handicapping 
defects;  developing  fundamental  motor  abilities;  developing  organic  power; 
teaching  recreational  sports  for  life  use;  developing  an  appreciation  of  phy- 
sical fitness  and  sports. 

The  Athletic  Association,  closely  affiliated  with  the  School  of  Physical 
Education,  sponsors,  numerous  programs  of  intercollegiate  and  intramural 
sports  for  undergraduate  men  and  other  recreational  sports  for  students  and 
members  of  the  faculty. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women  conducts  an  ex- 
tensive program  of  intramural  sports  for  women.  Students  are  organized  in 
Voluntary  inter-class  and  inter-house  teams  in  hockey,  soccer,  bowling,  basket- 
ball, volleyball,  apparatus,  swimming,  baseball,  and  track  and  field  athletics. 


I  iCurriculum  in  Health  Education 

For  the  Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Science  in   Health    Education 

This  curriculum  is  open  to  both  men  and  women.  A  minimum  of  130  hours  of 
predit,  counting  physical  education  and  the  first  two  years  of  work  in  military  train- 
'ng,  is  required  for  graduation. 

Applications  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  who  are 
111  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  stu- 
Jent  teaching  must  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  February  of  that 
liemester.  Students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the 
l^ear  they  expect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  are  allowed  to  apply  during  the  first  three 
iA'eeks  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching,  208  Gregory  Hall. 
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FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  14  TO  17  HOURS 

Chem.  101  or  102 — General  Chemistry.  .  5  or  3 

D.G.S.   1  1  1 — Verbal  Communication 4 

D.G.S.    131 — Biological   Science 4 

P.E.M.  or  P.E.W.   150 — Professional  Orien- 
tation           2 

Physical  Education 1 

Military   (men)    1 

SECOND  YEAR  17  OR  18  HOURS 

Home  Econ.    120 — Elementary  Nutrition.  .  .  2 

Hygiene    1  1  0 — Public   Health 2 

Physiol    104 — Physiological  Anatomy 5 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government 3 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)    1 

Humanities  Elective 2 

Electives^ 2 

THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Bact.    104 — Elementary    Bacteriology 5 

H.E.  280 — Safety  Education 2 

H.E.   281 — First  Aid 2 

H.E.    282 — Organization    of    School    Health 

Programs     3 

S.W.    225 — Introduction    to    Social    Work    I  3 

Electives    2 


SECOND  SEMESTER  14  OR  IS  HOURS' 

Chem.   132 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry  3 

D.G.S.  1  1  2 — Verbal  Communication 4- 

D.G.S.    132 — Biological   Science 4 

Hygiene    104 — Personal   and    Community 

Hygiene     2 . 

Physical  Education 1 

Military   (men)    1 

1 7  OR  1 8  HOURS) 
Hist.     152 — History    of    the    United    States, 

1865-1952    3 

Physiol.    105 — Physiological    Anatomy....  5 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology.  .  .  4- 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)    1 

Electives    4 


17  HOURS! 
Ed.    201 — Foundations  of   American   Educe-  ' 

tion 2  " 

Ed.    240 — Principles    of    Secondary    Educa- 
tion       2 

H.E.    283 — Physical   and    Health    Inspection  2  ' 

H.E.   284 — Driver  Education 2 

P.E.M.  or   P.E.V/.   208 — Theory  of  Prescrib- 
ing   Exercise    3 

P.E.M.  or  P.E.W.  210 — Inspection  Trip.  ...  0 

S.W.    226 — Introduction   to  Social   Work   II  3 

Electives    3 


FOURTH  YEAR  15  HOURS 

Ed.  211 — Educational  Psychology 3 

Ed.    241 — Technic   of   Teaching    in    the   Sec- 
ondary School  4 

Ed.  242 — Educational  Practice  in  Secondary 

Education    5 

H.E.  288 — Principles  of  Health  Education.  .  3 


15  HOURS 

H.E.  287 — Field  Work  in  Community  Health  2 
P.E.M.  or  P.E.W.   205 — Tests  and  Measure- 
ments in  Health,  Physical  Education,  and 

Recreation 3 

Psych.   283 — Psychology  of  Adjustment...  4 

Electives     6 


For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in   Health   Education 

The  admission  requirements  to  the  graduate  program  in  health  education  inchide  a 
minimum  grade-point  average  of  3.5  for  all  courses  taken  during  the  last  two  years  ot 
undergraduate  study;  thirty  semester  hours  of  approved  undergraduate  credit  in  health 
education  or  closely  related  courses;  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  approved  under- 
graduate credit  in  science;  sixteen  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  credit  in  education; 
and  a  course  in  tests  and  measurements  or  statistics.  Students  are  not  admitted  on  limitetl 
status. 

Graduation  requirements  for  this  degree  are  eight  units  (equivalent  to  thirty-two 
semester  hours)  to  include:  (a)  health  education  or  approved  ph>sical  education  courses, 
four  units;  (b)  education,  two  units  (Ed.  311— Psycholog>'  of  Learning  for  Teachers, 
Ed.  312— Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School,  and  two  of  the  following:  Ed.  301— Philosoph> 
of  Education,  Ed.  302— History  of  American  Education,  Ed.  303— Comparative  Educa- 


'  Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  sixteen  semester 
hours. 
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tion,  Ed.  304— Social  Foundations  of  Education);  (c)  registration  in  and  satisfactory 
completion  of  H.E.  490— Seminar,  for  one  semester,  without  credit;  (d)  presentation  of 
an  acceptable  thesis  in  health  education,  two  units. 

Candidates  may  petition  to  waive  the  thesis  and  seminar  requirements.  Those  who 
are  excused  are  required  to  secure  two  units'  credit  in  lieu  of  thesis  credit  (item  d)  and 
in  addition  are  required  to  take  and  pass  a  final  comprehensive  written  examination  in 
health  education. 


FIFTH  YEAR  UNITS 

H.E.    400 — Scienlific    Foundations    of    Health    Education 

H.E.   401 — Problems    in    Health    Education 

H.E.  402 — Problems  in  Safety  Education 

H.E.  403 — Problems  in  Public  Health 

H.E.  404 — Trends  and   Issues  in  Social   Hygiene 

H.E.    490 — Seminar    0 

H.E.    491 — Thesis    1  to  2 


Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Health  Education 

HOURS 

H.E.     280 — Safety     Education 2 

H.E.    281 — First    Aid 2 

H.E.   282 — Organization  of  School  Health   Programs 3 

H.E.    283 — Physical    and    Health    Inspection 2 

H.E.    287 — Field    Work    in    Community   Health 2 

H.E.    288 — Principles    of    Health    Education 3 

iHeme    Econ.    1  20 — Elementary    Nutrition 2 

iHygiene     1 1 0 — Public     Health 2 

Total : 18 


{Curriculum  in  Recreation 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in   Recreation 

This  curriculum  is  open  to  both  men  and  women.  A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit, 
counting  physical  education  and  the  first  two  years  in  military,  is  required  for  gradu- 
ition.  Students  are  required  to  complete  one  minor  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  sixteen 
lOurs. 


FIRST  YEAR         FIRST  SEMESTER         16  OR   17  HOURS 

^Aen 

P.E.M.    154 — Swimming     2 

Military     1 

Women 

P.E.W.    110,   111,  or   112— Swimming.  .  1 
P.E.W.   151 — Body  Mechanics  and  Gym- 
nastics       1 

Electives     2 

D.G.S.    131 — Biological   Science 4 

Hygiene   104 — Personal  and  Community 

Hygiene     2 

'E.M.  or  P.E.W.   150 — Professional  Orien- 
tation      2 

'.E.M.  or  P.E.W.   166 — Games  for  Children  2 

?het.    101 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...  3 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Men 

Rec.    170 — Outdoor  Recreational  Sports.  2 

Rec.    171 — Indoor   Recreational   Sports..  2 

Physical    Education     1 

Military     1 

Women 

P.E.W.    1  35 — Archery 1 

P.E.W.  152 — Basketball  and  Softball.  .  .  1 

Electives     3 

Art   170 — Recreational  Crafts 2 

D.G.S.    132 — Biological   Science 4 

Hygiene    1  1  0 — Public   Health 2 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition.  ...  3 
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SECOND   YEAR  17   OR    18    HOURS 

Music    130 — Recreational   Music 2 

Rec.    174 — Camp   Counseling    3 

Rec.    176 — Principles   of    Recreation 3 

Rec.    270 — Social    Recreation 2 

Sociol.    100 — Principles   of   Sociology 3 

Physical    Education     1 

Military    (men)    1 

Elecfives     3 


15  OR   16  HOURS 

H.E.   281— First  Aid 2 

Pol.    Sci.    150 — American    Government.  ...  3 
Psych.   100 — Introduction  to  Psychology.  .  .  4 
Rec.     272 — Organization    of    Aquatic    Pro- 
grams      2 

Speech    101 — Principles  of   Effective  Speak- 
ing      3 

Physical    Education     1 

Military  {  men)     1 


THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Dance  235 — Square  and  Ballroom  Dance.  .  2 

Ed.    211 — Educational    Psychology 3 

Rec.   235 — Design   of  Recreational  Areas.  .  2 
Rec.    274 — Introduction   to   Outdoor   Educa- 
tion  and    Recreation 3 

Speech   203 — Dramatics  for  Teachers 3 

Electives    4 


FOURTH   YEAR                                                            17  HOURS 
L.A.  271 — Planning  of  Towns  and  Cities.  .  2 
Rec.  275 — Organization  of   Recreation   Pro- 
grams      3 

Rec.  278 — Recreation  Field  Work 3 

S.W.  225 — Introduction  to  Social  Work  I.  .  3 

Electives    6 


16  HOURS 
P.E.M.  or  P.E.W.  210 — Inspection  Trip.  ...  0 
Rec.   271 — Organization  of  Sports  Pro- 
grams      3 

Rec.   273 — Recreation  in   Rural  Areas 2 

Sociol.    375 — Sociology    of    the    Community  3 

Electives     8 


15  HOURS  I' 

P.E.M.  or  P.E.W.  205 — Tests  and  Measure- 
ments in  Health,  Physical  Education, 
and   Recreation    3  ^ 

Pol.  Sci.  361 — Introduction  to  Public  Ad- 
ministration             3  ; 

Rec.  279 — Recreation  Field  Work 3 

Electives    6 ' 


Curriculum  in  Physical  Education  for  Men 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education 

A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit,  counting  physical  education  and  the  first  two 
years  in  military,  is  required  for  graduation. 

Applications  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  who  are 
on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  stu-  ^ 
dent  teaching  must  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  February  of  that  i 
semester.  Students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  thd 
year  they  e.xpect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  are  allowed  to  apply  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Teaching,  208  Gregory  Hall. 


FIRST   YEAR 


FIRST   SEMESTER 


17  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


18  HOURS) 


Hygiene    104 — Personal    and    Community 

Hygiene     2 

P.E.M.    150 — Professional    Orientation....  2 

P.E.M.     151 — Beginning    Basketball 2 

P.E.M.    152 — Beginning    Football 2 

Physiol.    104 — Physiological    Anatomy....  5 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric  and   Composition....  3 

Military 1 


Hygiene    1  1  0 — Public   Health 2 

P.E.M.      153 — Physical     Conditioning     Pro- 
grams      2 

P.E.M.    154 — Swimming    2 

Physiol.    105 — Physiological    Anatomy....  5 
Speech    101 — Principles  of   Effective  Speak- 
ing      3 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition....  3 

Military 1 


II 
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SECOND  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Hist.     152 — History    of    the    United    Sfofes, 

1865-1952    3 

P.E.M.    155 — Gymnastics    2 

P.E.M.   156 — Track  and  Field 2 

Rec.    174 — Camp   Counseling 3 

Military     1 

Humanities  Elective 2 

Teaching   Minor     3 

THIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS 

H.E.  280 — Safety  Education 2 

H.E.  281 — First  Aid 2 

Pol.    Sci.    150 — American    Government....  3 

Teaching  Minor 3 

Electives    6 


17  HOURS 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology.  .  .  4 

Rec.   170 — Outdoor  Recreational  Sports.  .  .  2 

Rec.  171 — Indoor  Recreational  Sports 2 

Rec.  176 — Principles  of  Recreation 3 

Military     1 

Teaching  Minor 5 


16  HOURS 

Ed.   201 — Foundations  of  American   Educa- 
tion       2 

Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary  Education  2 
H.E.    282 — Organization    of    School    Health 

Programs     3 

P.E.M.    210 — Inspection    Trip 0 

Teaching    Minor    3 

Electives     6 


FOURTH  YEAR  15  HOURS 

Ed.  21  1 — Educational  Psychology 3 

Ed.    241 — Technic   of   Teaching   in   the   Sec- 
ondary   School     4 

Ed.    242 — Educational    Practice    in    Second- 
ary Education    5 

P.E.M.  204 — Organization  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation           3 


15  HOURS 
P.E.M.    205 — Tests    and    Measurements    in 
Health,    Physical    Education,   and    Recrea- 
tion       3 

P.E.M.    206 — Kinesiology    3 

Teaching  Minor 4 

Electives     5 


For  the   Degree  of  Master  of  Science   in    Physical    Education 

Graduation  requirements  for  this  degree  are  eight  units  (equivalent  to  thirty-two 
semester  hours)  to  include:  (a)  phj'sical  education  or  related  courses,  four  units;  (b) 
education,  two  units  (Ed.  311— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers,  Ed.  312— Mental 

I  Hygiene  and  the  School,  and  two  of  the  following:  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education, 
Ed.  302— History  of  American  Education,  Ed.  303— Comparative  Education,  Ed.  304— 
Social  Foundations  of  Education);  (c)  registration  in  and  satisfactory  completion  of 
P.E.  490— Seminar,  for  one  semester,  without  credit;  (d)  presentation  of  an  acceptable 
thesis,  two  units. 

Candidates  may  petition  to  waive  the  thesis  and  seminar  requirements.  Those  who 

I  are  excused  are  required  to  secure  two  units'  credit  in  lieu  of  thesis  credit  ( item  d )  and 

I  in  addition  are  required  to  take  and  pass  a  final  comprehensive  written  examination  in 
physical  education. 

Graduate  students  who  choose  physical  education  as  a  minor  must  present  twenty 

,  hours   of    credit    in    approved    undergraduate   work   in   physical   education    ( candidates 

I  with  experience  in  physical  education  or  allied  fields  may  receive  partial  credit  toward 
admission  up  to  a  maximum  of  eight  hours )    and  twelve  hours  of  credit  in   approved 

I  undergraduate  work  in  science.  At  least  two  units  of  satisfactory  credit  in  physical  edu- 

!  cation  must  be  completed  for  a  minor. 


FIFTH   YEAR  UNITS 

P.E.   401 — Problems   in    Physical    Education 1 

P.E.   406 — Philosophy   of   Sport 1 

P.E.    407 — Sports    Psychology 1 

P.E.  450 — Trends  and  Technics  in  Rehabilitation 1 

'  Students   are  required   to   complete   one   teaching   minor   consisting  of   a   minimum   of   sixteen    hours. 
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1 

P.E.   451 — Scientific   Foundations  of  Physical   Fitness 1 

P.E.  452 — Scientific  Analysis  of  Physical  Education  Activities 1 

P.E.    453 — Anthropometrical    and    Body   Mechanics    Research   Technics    in    Health    and    Physical 

Education    1 

P.E.     4f  0 — Seminar      0 

P.E.    491 — Thesis     V2  to  4 

P.E.  493-494 — Research    Vi  »o  2 

P.E.  495 — Technics  of   Research   in   Health,  Physical    Education,  and   Recreation 1 

Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Physical  Education  for  Men 

HOUISI 

H.E.    281 — First   Aid 2 

P.E.M.   204 — Organization    of    Physical    Education 3 

Rec.   271 — Organization   of  Sports   Programs 3 

Eight  hours  in  physical  education  activity  courses  other  than  the  service  courses 8 

Total 16 


Curriculum  in  Physical  Education  for  Women 

For  the  Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Science   in   Physical    Education 

A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit,  counting  physical  education,  is  required  for 
graduation. 

Apphcations  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  who  aiei 
on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  stun 
dent  teaching  must  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  February  of  that' 
semester.  Students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the 
year  they  expect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  are  allowed  to  apply  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Studenti 
Teaching,  208  Gregory  Hall. 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  OR  17  HOURS 

D.G.S.    131 — Biological   Science 4 

Hygiene   104 — Personal  and  Community 

Hygiene     2 

P.E.W.    110,   1  1  1 ,  or   11  2 — Swimming  ....       1 
P.E.W.    150 — Professional   Orientation  ...  .       2 
P.E.W.     151 — Body    Mechanics    and    Gym- 
nastics            1 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition.  ...  3 
Humanities   Electives'    3  or  4 

SECOND  YEAR                                                        17  HOURS 
Dance    163 — Analysis    of    Rhythmic    Move- 
ment        2 

Ed.    236 — Child    Development    for    Elemen- 
tary  Teachers    3 

P.E.W.    153 — Soccer  and  Volleyball 1 

Physiol.    104 — Physiological    Anatomy.  ...  5 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology.  .  .  4 

Electives    2 

'Recommended  liumaiiities  elective.s :  D.G.S.  121 
*  Recommended  social  science  electives:  D.G.S.  1 
Hist.  111.  112.  131,  132. 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Dance   160 — Beginning   Contemporary 

Dance 1 

D.G.S.    132 — Biological   Science 4 

P.E.W.  152 — Basketball  and  Softball 1 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition....  3 
Speech    101 — Principles  of  Effective  Speak- 
ing      3 

Electives     4 


1 7  OR  1 8  HOURS 

Hist.    152 — History  of  the  United  States, 

1865-1952      3 

P.E.W.   154 — Tumbling  and  Apparatus.  ...       1 

P.E.W.   155 — Bowling  and  Tennis 1 

P.E.W.   1  66 — Games  for  Children 2 

Physiol.    105 — Physiological   Anatomy....      5 

Social  Science  Electives' 3  or  4 

Electives    2  ^ 

,    122;    Engl.    101.    102;    foreign   language. 

51   and   152.   or  Sociol.    104   and    105;    Geog.    104; 


-J 
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THIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Dance  235 — Square  and  Ballroom  Dance.  .  2 

H.E.  281 — First  Aid 2 

P.E.W.   200 — Speedball   and    Hockey 1 

P.E.W.  206 — Kinesiology 3 

P.E.W.  213 — Teaching  of  Sporfs 4 

Social   Science   Electives' 4 


FOURTH  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Ed.  21  1 — Educational  Psychology 3 

Ed.    232 — Educational    Practice    in    Elemen- 
tary   Education    3 

Ed.    241 — Technic  of  Teaching   in   the   Sec- 
ondary  School    4 

Ed.  242 — Educational  Practice  in  Secondary 

Education    3 

P.E.W.  201 — Badminton 1 

P.E.W.  204 — Organization  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation           3 


16  OR  17  HOURS 

Dance  236 — Folk  Dance 1 

Ed.  201 — Foundations  of  American  Educa- 
tion            2 

Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary  Education      2 
P.E.W.  208 — Theory  of  Prescribing  Exercise      3 

P.E.W.    210 — Inspection   Trip 0 

P.E.W.   214 — Teaching  of  Sports 4 

Electives     4  or  5 

15  HOURS 
H.E.    282 — Organization   of   School    Health 

Programs     3 

P.E.W.   202 — Archery  and  Golf 1 

P.E.W.  205 — Tests  and  Measurements  in 
Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recrea- 
tion       3 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government 3 

Rec.  270 — Social   Recreation  Activities.  ...  2 

Electives     3 


SUMMARY 

HOURS 

Physical    Education,   Dance,  and   Recreation  Courses,  as   prescribed 41 

General    Courses,   as    prescribed 29  to  31 

Biological   Science  Teaching   Minor,'  as   prescribed 25 

Education  Courses,  as  prescribed 20 

jElectives     1 5  or  1  6 

1  

Total 130 


For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in   Physical   Education 

Graduation  requirements  for  this  degree  are  eight  units  (equivalent  to  thirty-two 
semester  hours)  to  include:  (a)  physical  education  or  related  courses,  four  units;  (b) 
education,  two  units  (Ed.  311— Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers,  Ed.  312— Mental 
Hygiene  and  the  School,  and  two  of  the  following:  Ed.  301— Philosophy  of  Education, 
Ed.  302— History  of  American  Education,  Ed.  303— Comparative  Education,  Ed.  304— 
Social  Foundations  of  Education);  (c)  registration  in  and  satisfactory  completion  of 
P.E.  490— Seminar,  for  one  semester,  without  credit;  (d)  presentation  of  an  acceptable 
hesis,  two  units. 

Candidates  may  petition  to  waive  the  thesis  and  seminar  requirements.  Those  who 
ire  excused  are  required  to  secure  two  units'  credit  in  lieu  of  thesis  credit  ( item  d )  and 
{n  addition  are  required  to  take  and  pass  a  final  comprehensive  written  examination  in 
bhysical  education. 

Graduate  students  who  choose  physical  education  as  a  minor  must  present  twenty 
lOurs  of  credit  in  approved  undergraduate  work  in  physical  education  (candidates  with 
experience  in  physical  education  or  allied  fields  may  receive  partial  credit  toward  ad- 
nission  up  to  a  maximum  of  eight  hours)  and  twelve  hours  of  credit  in  approved  vmder- 
praduate  work  in  science.  At  least  two  units  of  satisfactory  credit  in  physical  education 
nust  be  completed  for  a  minor. 


Recommended  social  science  electives:   D.G.S.   151   and   152,   or  Sociol.    104  and   105;  Geog.   104; 
list.   Ill,   112,   131,    132. 

The  biological  science  teaching  minor  includes  D.G.S.  131  and  132,  8  hours;  H.E.  281  and  282. 
hours;  Hygiene  101,  2  hours;  Physiol.  104  and  105,  10  hours.  Students  may  substitute  Bot.  100 
nd  Zool.  101,  9  hours,  or  Bot  100  and  Zool.  104,  8  hours,  for  D.G.S.  131  and  182. 
).G.S.  131,  132,  Bot.  100,  Zool.  101  and  104  are  not  available  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate 
Jivision.  Transfer  students  from  there  who  are  getting  a  biological  science  minor  may  substitute 
»ioI.  101   (4  hours)  and  131   (5  hours). 
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FIFTH  YEAR  UNIT! 

P.E.    401 — Problems    in    Physical    Education 1 

P.E.   406 — Philosophy   of   Sport / 1 

P.E.    407 — Sports     Psychology 1 

P.E.  450 — Trends  and  Technics  in  Rehabilitation 1 

P.E.   451 — Scientific   Foundations   of   Physical    Fitness ]  | 

P.E.  452 — Scientific  Analysis  of  Physical   Education  Activities 1 

P.E.  453 — Anthropometricol    and    Body    Mechanics    Research   Technics    in    Health    and    Physical 

Education    1 

P.E.    490 — Seminar     ( 

P.E.    491 — Thesis    <■ 

P.E.   493-494 — Research    Vz  fo  1 

P.E.  495 — Technics  of   Research   in   Health,  Physical    Education,  and  Recreation ! 


Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Physical  Education  for  Women 

HOUR 

Dance   235 — Square  and   Ballroom   Dance 

H.E.    282 — Organization    of    School    Health    Programs I 

P.E.W.    120,    1  2  1 ,  or   122 — Hockey,  Soccer,  or  Speedball 

P.E.W.    123  or   1  24 — Basketball  or  Volleyball 

P.E.W.    1  25   or    1  34 — Softball   or  Tennis 

P.E.W.   130,   132,  or    135 — Badminton,   Bowling,  or  Archery 

P.E.W.    151 — Body  Mechanics   and   Gymnastics 

P.E.W.    1  66 — Games   for   Children ; 

P.E.W.   204 — Organization   of   Physical    Education \ 

Rec.    270 — Social    Recreation    Activities 

P.E.W.   or   Dance    Electives '. 

Total 21 


Curriculum  in  Dance 

For  the  Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Science  in   Physical   Education 

A  niininnim  of  130  hours  of  credit,  counting  physical  education,  is  required  fo' 
graduation. 

AppHcations  for  student  teaching  are  accepted  twice  each  year.  Students  who  ar 
on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  >'ear  they  expect  to  enroll  in  stu! 
dent  teaching  must  apply  for  admission  to  Educational  Practice  during  February  of  thai 
semester.  Students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  th'i 
year  they  e.xpect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  are  allowed  to  apply  during  the  first  thre 
weeks  of  tlie  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  Studen 
Teaching,  208  Gregory  Hall. 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Dance    160 — Beginning   Contemporary 

Dance 1 

Engl.   101- — Introduction   to   Poetry 3 

Hygiene    104 — Personal   and    Community 

Hygiene     2 

Music   100 — Rudiments  of  Theory 2 

P.E.W.  150 — Professional  Orientation.  ...  2 
P.E.W.    120,    121,    122,    123,    124,  or    125 

(Team  Sport)     1 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  ...  3 

Electives'      3 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  HOUF 

Engl.   102 — Introduction  to  the  Drama.  .  .  . 

P.E.W.   1  10,  1  1  1,  1  1  2,  or  1  13    (Swimming) 

P.E.W.  130,  131,  132,  133,  134,  or  135 
(Individual   Sport)     

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition.  .  .  . 

Speech  101 — Principles  of  Effective  Speak- 
ing     

Electives     


'  Students  are  required  to  coinpletc'one  teadiing  minor  consisting  of  a  niiMinuun  of  sixteen  seniesl< 
hours. 


It 
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SECOND  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Dance   162 — Advanced  Contemporary 

Dance 1 

Dance    163 — Analysis    of    Rhythmic    Move- 
ment      2 

Hist.     152 — History    of    the    United    States, 

1865-1952    3 

Physiol.    104 — Physiological    Anatomy....  5 

Speech    161 — Fundamentals  of  Acting.  ...  3 

Electives    3 

THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Dance  235 — Square  and  Ballroom  Dance.  .  2 

Dance    241 — Percussion     2 

Dance    245 — Dance   Production   Workshop.  3 

P.E.W.   206 — Kinesiology 3 

Psych.   100 — Introduction  to  Psychology.  .  .  4 

Electives    3 


17  HOURS 

Dance    164 — Dance    Composition 2 

Dance  236 — Folk  Dance 1 

Physiol.    105 — Physiological    Anatomy....  5 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government 3 

Rec.   270 — Social   Recreation  Activities.  ...  2 

Electives    4 


16  HOURS 

Dance   243 — Creative  Rhythms  for  Children  2 

Dance  244 — Teaching  of  Dance 3 

Ed.   201 — Foundations  of  American   Educa- 
tion        2 

Ed.    240 — Principles    of    Secondary    Educa- 
tion        2 

P.E.W.  208 — Theory  of  Prescribing  Exercise  3 

Speech    157 — Elements  of  Stagecraft 4 


FOURTH  YEAR  15  HOURS 

Ed.    21  1 — Educational    Psychology 3 

Ed.    232 — Educational    Practice    in    Elemen- 
tary   Education     3 

Ed.    241 — Technic   of   Teaching   in    the   Sec- 
ondary School   3 

Ed.  242 — Educational  Practice  in  Secondary 

Education     3 

P.E.W.  204 — Organization  of  Physical 

Education     3 


IS  HOURS 

Dance  240 — Cultural  Survey  of  Dance.  ...  2 
Dance   246 — Theory  and   Philosophy  of 

Dance 2 

Music  234 — Musical  Composition  for  Dance  2 

Phil.    101 — Introduction   to   Philosophy....  3 

Electives     6 


Teacher  Education  Minor  in  Dance 

HOURS 

Dance    160 — Beginning    Contemporary    Dance 1 

Dance    161 — Intermediate    Contemporary    Dance 1 

Dance    162 — Analysis   of   Rhythmic   Movement 2 

Dance    1  64 — Dance    Composition 2 

Dance    235 — Square    and    Ballroom    Dance 2 

Dance    236 — Folk    Dance 1 

Dance    241 — Percussion     2 

Dance  243 — Creative  Rhythms  for  Children,  or  Dance  244 — Teaching  of  Dance 2  or  3 

Dance  245 — Dance  Production  Workshop,  or  Dance  246 — Theory  and  Philosophy  of  Dance.  .       3 
P.E.W. — Individual   Sports,  Team  Sports,  or  Swimming 3  or  4 

Total 20 


I 


School  of  Social  Work 


The  School  of  Social  Work  offers  a  series  of  undergraduate  courses  in- 
tended to  give  the  student  a  general  orientation  to  the  whole  field  of  social 
work  and  some  of  its  special  settings.  Areas  discussed  in  these  courses  in- 
clude family  welfare,  child  welfare,  social  group  work,  community  organiza- 
tion, and  the  public  social  services.  The  undergraduate  social  work  courses 
may  be  counted  toward  a  minor  in  combination  with  other  social  sciences. 

The  student  preparing  for  a  career  in  social  work  should,  during  his 
undergraduate  years,  obtain  a  good  general  education,  including  a  concen- 
tration of  courses  in  the  social  sciences.  Carefully  selected  courses  in  the 
fields  of  sociology,  economics,  political  science,  psychology,  and  history 
should  acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature  of  social  organization,  motiva- 
tions of  human  behavior,  the  economic  order,  and  the  functioning  of  the 
different  levels  of  government.  As  skill  in  research  is  important  to  all  social 
workers,  a  course  in  statistics  should  be  included  in  the  undergraduate 
program. 

Recommended  for  all  undergraduates  interested  in  human  welfare,  the 
undergraduate  courses  in  social  work  have  proved  especially  useful  for 
those  who  wish  to  explore  the  field  of  social  work  as  a  career  before  decid- 
ing on  graduate  study,  and  for  those  who  will  work  with  the  handicapped 
or  become  ministers,  teachers,  or  counselors  in  schools  or  industry.  It  is  also 
helpful  to  the  individual  who  will  become  a  member  of  committees  and 
boards  of  social,  religious,  and  civic  agencies. 

While  the  undergraduate  courses  have  not  been  made  a  requirement  for 
entrance  to  the  graduate  program,  they  are  recommended  to  all  seniors 
intending  to  take  professional  training  in  social  work. 

Undergraduates  may  receive  help  with  their  academic  plans  by  consult- 
ing faculty  members  of  the  School  of  Social  Work. 


i 
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Going  to  classes  down  the  Broadwalk. 


Division  of  Special  Services  for 

War  Veterans 


The  Division  of  Special  Services  for  War  Veterans  was  established  to 
meet  the  varied  needs  of  the  men  and  women  who  served  in  the  armed 
forces,  the  auxiliary  services,  or  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States 
or  its  allies  after  September  15,  1940.  It  is  the  agency  through  which  the 
University  helps  the  veteran  begin  or  continue  his  education.  It  is  a  pioneer- 
ing educational  venture  breaking  traditional  educational  policies  and  allow- 
ing for  such  educational  freedom  as  will  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
\cteran. 

The  Division  attempts  to  discover  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  returning 
\  eteran.  It  supplies  information  to  the  veteran  on  the  various  services  of  the 
University,  and  will  at  his  request  help  him  to  obtain  the  benefits  which  have 
been  offered  to  him  by  the  state  and  the  nation.  It  helps  him  determine  his 
educational  aims  and  assists  him  in  attaining  them.  It  aids  him  in  making 
educational  adjustments.  It  guides  him  in  his  search  for  the  curriculum  which 
\\  ill  best  satisfy  his  needs,  and  helps  him  in  arranging  for  modifications  which 
he  desires  and  which  will  be  accepted  by  the  University. 

A  veteran  whose  previous  training  has  not  fitted  him  for  admission  to 
the  curriculum  of  his  choice  may  register  in  the  Division,  subject  to  the  ad- 
mission requirements,  and  may  take  such  courses  as  will  enable  him  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  that  curriculum  and  to  transfer  into  it 
when  he  is  adequately  prepared  to  pursue  it.  A  veteran  from  another  school 
3r  college  may  request  transfer  to  the  Division  in  order  to  bypass  certain 
[curriculum  requirements  and  obtain  his  degree. 

The  veteran  may  register  in  the  Division  of  Special  Services  for  War 
Veterans :  if  he  so  elects  at  the  time  of  his  registration  and  is  accepted  by  the 
Division;  if  he  is  referred  to  the  Division  by  any  school  or  college,  and  is 
accepted;  or  if  he  voluntarily  transfers  to  the  Division  from  any  school  or 
college  according  to  the  usual  University  procedures. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION 

I        If  a  veteran  meets  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  University,  he  may  then  apply 
For  admission  into  the  Division. 

1.  He  must  have  served  in  the  armed  forces,  auxihary  services,  or  merchant  marine 
jf  the  United  States  or  its  aUies  after  September  15,  1940. 

1        2.  He  will  not  be  reinstated  in  the  semester  immediately  following  the  one  from 
khich  he  has  been  dropped. 

3.  He  will  not  be  considered  for  transfer  into  the  Division  of  Special  Services  if  he 
las  been  dropped  from  a  college  more  than  twice,  if  he  has  thirty  hours  or  more  of  "D," 
l)r  if  he  has  an  American  Council  on  Education  score  of  less  than  the  .35th  percentile  and 
Is  disapproved  by  the  Testing  Bureau. 
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Through  the  Director  of  Admissions  of  the  University,  the  veteran  can  ascertain  to 
what  extent  he  may  meet  entrance  or  graduation  requirements  by  credit  for  service  or 
for  courses  taken  through  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute.  Credit  in  mihtary, 
physical  education,  and  hygiene  will  be  granted  to  any  honorably  discharged  veteran  whO' 
presents  evidence  that  he  has  completed  the  basic  training  program  in  the  Army,  Navy,, 
Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard.  Credit  for  work  taken  in  college  training  programs,  ini 
technical  schools,  and  in  courses  pursued  while  the  veteran  was  in  service  may  be  transit 
ferred  upon  the  basis  of  evaluation  by  the  Director  of  Admissions  at  the  University.        " 


CURRICULA 


I 


A  great  deal  of  freedom  is  granted  in  planning  a  specific  curriculum  for  each  student.  I 
For  his  first  semester  a  fairly  conventional  program  is  worked  out.  During  that  semester 
he  will  be  assisted,  if  he  requests  it,  by  the  Testing  Bureau,  the  Counseling  Bureau, ; 
and  the  Division  counselors  in  planning  his  four  years.  In  many  cases,  professional  mem 
in  education,  medicine,  law,  engineering,  and  so  forth,  are  consulted. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

In  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  Division,  a  veteran  i 
must 

1.  Be  enrolled  in  the  Division  at  the  time  of  graduation. 

2.  Have  completed  128  hours  of  acceptable  University  credit. 

3.  Have  fulfilled  the  University  rhetoric  requirement. 

4.  Have  a  minimum  of  eight  hours  in  each  of  the  following  areas:  humanities,^ 
sciences,  social  sciences. 

5.  Have  satisfied  a  department  major  requirement  or  completed  thirty-two  hours  i 
in  one  area  of  study. 

6.  Have  satisfied  the  University  residence  requirement. 

7.  Have  maintained  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  in  three-fourths  of  his  credit  hours  and  i 
an  average  of  3.0  in  total  University  work. 

For  further  information,  the  veteran  may  address  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  thei 
Division  of  Special  Services  for  War  Veterans,  249  Armory,  Champaign. 
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College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


The  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  offers  professional  training  in  veter- 
inary medicine  and  surgery.  Men  and  women  are  trained  to  aid  agriculture 
by  the  control  of  animal  diseases  and  to  protect  the  public  health  by  the 
suppression  and  control  of  animal  diseases  communicable  to  man.  These 
services  to  agriculture  and  public  health  require  well-rounded  educational 
and  research  programs  that  give  students  the  maximum  individual  instruc- 
tion and  inspiring  contacts  with  leaders  in  their  chosen  profession. 

The  first  of  two  new  buildings  planned  to  house  the  college  is  approach- 
ing completion.  The  science  unit  provides  staff  offices,  student  laboratories, 
and  classrooms  for  instruction  in  anatomy,  histology,  physiology  and  phar- 
macology, pathology,  bacteriology,  parasitology,  food  hygiene,  and  public 
health.  Plans  are  being  developed  for  the  second  unit  to  provide  facilities 
for  instruction  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics,  and  for  hospitalizing 
animals. 

The  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  has  four  academic  departments: 
Anatomy  and  Histology,  Clinical  Medicine,  Pathology  and  Hygiene,  and 
Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

Two  years  of  preveterinary  instruction  are  required  for  admission.  Pre- 
veterinary  students  may  register  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
(page  183),  but  equivalent  preveterinary  instruction  may  be  taken  at  other 
recognized  institutions. 

The  professional  veterinary  curriculum  covers  four  years.  The  first  two 
years  are  devoted  largely  to  basic  veterinary  subjects  including  anatomy, 
physiology,  bacteriology,  parasitology,  pharmacology,  and  pathology,  while 
the  last  two  years  of  the  professional  curriculum  consist  of  instruction  in 
clinical  subjects  such  as  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics.  In  keeping  with 
modern  trends  in  veterinary  education,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
struction in  the  fourth  year  is  in  clinical  and  laboratory  practice  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hospital  and  ambulatory  clinics,  where  the  student  can  apply 
knowledge  gained  in  classroom  and  laboratory  to  the  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  animal  diseases.  Selected  courses  in  animal  science,  dairy 
;  science,  chemistry,  bacteriology,  food  technology,  and  botany  are  required 
I  during  the  first  three  years. 

i  Students  in  the  professional  ciuriculum  receive  the  benefit  of  an  instruc- 
tional program  which  is  constantly  enriched  by  the  latest  advances  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  veterinary  medicine.  Graduate  veterinarians  are 
i  qualified  for  practice  and  for  employment  by  federal  and  state  agencies 
'  such  as  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  large  corporations 
I  such  as  meat  packers,  milk  companies,  and  manufacturers  of  serums  and 
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vaccines;  state,  county,  and  municipal  livestock  disease  and  regulatoi 
agencies;  public  health  organizations;  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Admin 
stration;  the  Veterinary  Corps  of  the  Army;  national  and  state  wildlife  coi 
servation  agencies  and  zoological  gardens;  and  institutions  of  educatio 
and  research. 

Programs  of  graduate  study  leading  to  advanced  degrees  in  veterinai 
pathology  and  hygiene  are  offered.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  researc 
fundamental  to  the  nature,  cause,  treatment,  and  control  of  animal  disease 
Graduate  study  in  veterinary  medicine  qualifies  students  for  assignments  i 
veterinary  research  and  clinical  specialties. 

The  college  is  affiliated  with  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  an 
Extension  Service  in  research  and  extension.  It  cooperates  with  the  Stal 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  laboratory  diagnosis  of  animal  disease 
and  in  demonstrational  programs  of  animal  disease  control,  and  with  th 
State  Natural  History  Survey  in  research  on  diseases  of  wildlife. 

Inquiries  pertaining  to  the  curriculum  in  veterinary  medicine  and  n 
quests  for  other  information  concerning  the  college  should  be  addressed  t 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  University  of  Illinoi 
Urbana. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  must  present  not  le 
than  sixty  semester  hours  of  acceptable  credit  from  a  recognized  college  or  uni\ersit: 
exclusive  of  military  and  physical  education.  The  sixty  semester  hours  must  be  distribute 
as  follows: 

HOUI 

Chemistry    (including   organic   and    quantitative   analysis) 1 

Biological  Science    (botany  and  general  zoology) 

Physics     (including    laboratory)  , 

Foreign    Language     

English    Composition    and    Rhetoric 

Electives  in  not  less  than  two  of  the  following  fields:  economics  (including  agricultural  eco- 
nomics), fine  arts,  language,  geography,  history,  literature,  philosophy,  political  science, 
psychology,  sociology,  speech.  Approximately  one-half  of  these  credits  should  be  in  the 
social    sciences    

Free    Electives    

Total 

Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  whether  frof 
the  University  or  from  another  institution,  must  have  attained  in  his  preveterinar\  wor 
a  scholastic  average  of  not  less  than  3.5,  or  the  equivalent  as  deteniiined  by  the  Uni 
versity  for  institutions  using  a  different  grading  system.  General  University  requirement 
witli  reference  to  scholarship  of  non-Illinois  residents  will  apply. 

In  considering  applications  for  admission,  preference  will  be  given  to  candidate 
who  are  residents  of  Illinois  and  to  Illinois  veterans.  Students  are  admitted  only  by  th 
Director  of  Admissions  and  Records.  Whenever  the  number  of  (lualified  applicants  ex 
ceeds  the  number  which  can  be  admitted,  selection  will  be  made  by  a  Committee  oi 
Admissions  composed  of  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records  and  members  of  th 
faculty  of  the  college  appointed  by  the  Dean. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Students  who  have  successfully  completed  the  second  year  of  the  veterinary  cur- 
*'  riculum  will  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Veterinary  Medicine. 
id!  Students  who  have  passed  all  courses  in  the  veterinary  curriculum  and  who  have  a 

minimum  average  of  3.0  will  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 


^  Curriculum  in  Veterinary  Medicine 

For  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


CREDIT  CLOCK 
FIRST  YEARi  FIRST    SEMESTER  HOURS  HOURS 

An.  Sci.  102 — Principles  of  Feed- 
ing           3  3 

Chem.  350 — Biochemistry 3  3 

Chem.  354 — Biochemistry  Labora- 
tory            2  6 

V.A.  311 — Gross  Anatomy 5         12 

V.A.  313 — Histology  and  Embry- 
ology           5         12 

Total 18         36 


CREDIT  CLOCK 
SECOND  SEMESTER  HOURS  HOURS 

An.     Nutr.     301 — Introduction     to 

Animal  Nutrition 3  3 

Bad.  104 — Elementary  Bacteri- 
ology, or  Bact.  300 — General 
Microbiology    5        7  or  9 

D.S.     100 — Introduction    to     Dairy 

Production     3  4 

V.A.  312 — Gross  Anatomy 5         12 

V.A.  314 — Histology  and  Embry- 
ology     5         12 

Total    21       38  or 

40 


SECOND  YEAR 

An.  Sci.  103 — Breeds  and  Market 
Classes  of   Livestock 5 

V.P.H.  323 — Bacteriology  and  Im- 
munology           5 

V.P.H.  324 — Parasitology 5 

V.P.P.   321 — Physiology    4 


Total 


19 


10 
9 

7 


34 


An.  Sci.   110 — Plant  and  Animal 

Genetics    3 

An.   Sci.   304 — Poultry  Manage- 
ment     4 

V.P.H.  325 — General  Pathology.  .  5 

V.P.P.   322 — Physiology    4 

V.P.P.  329 — Pharmacology 3 


Total 


19 


5 
9 

7 
3 

27 


THIRD  YEAR 

V.C.M.     331 — Diseases    of    Small 

Animals     5 

V.C.M.  335 — General  Surgery.  .  .       3 
V.C.M.   337 — Clinical  and   Lab- 
oratory Practice 2 

V.P.H.    326 — Special    Pathology..       5 
V.P.P.  330 — Pharmacology 4 


Totol 


19        33 


Bot.  226 — Poisonous  Plants 2  4 

V.C.M.     333 — Breeding     Problems 

and    Obstetrics    5  7 

V.C.M.     334 — Diseases     of     Large 

Animals     5  5 

V.C.M.  336 — Special  Surgery.  ...       5  7 
V.C.M.  338 — Clinical  and  Labora- 
tory Practice 2  8 

V.P.H.  332 — Principles  of  Sani- 
tation in  the  Processing  and 
Handling  of  Foods 2  4 

Total 21         35 


i  I '  Only   ihose  stiidents  who  have  completed   sixty  hours  of  semester  orpdit  as  described  on   pag'e 
I    are  eligible  to  begin  the  first  year's  work  in  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
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FOURTH  YEAR 

V.C.M.     341 — Infectious     Diseases 

of   Large  Animals 5  5 

V.C.M.   343 — Radiology    1  1 

V.C.M.  345 — Seminar 1  1 

V.C.M.  347 — Clinical  and  Labora- 
tory  Practice 8  32 

V.P.H.    349 — Diseases  of   Poultry.  3  3 

Total 18  42 


V.C.M.  340 — Jurisprudence,  Busi- 
ness  Methods,   and    Ethics.  ...       3 

V.C.M.     346 — Seminar 1 

V.C.M.  348 — Clinical  and  Labora- 
tory Practice 8 

V.P.H.  344 — Food  Hygiene  and 
Public    Health    5 

Total 17 


3 
1 

32 

7 
43 


RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS 


ARMY   R.O.T.C. 


AIR  FORCE  R.O.T.C. 


NAVAL  R.O.T.C. 


Rifle  range  for  advanced  R.O.T.C.  students  in  summer  camp. 
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Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 


ARMY  R.O.T.C. 

Military  training  has  been  given  at  the  University  since  its  beginning  in 
1868  under  the  charter  issued  by  the  state  of  iDinois,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  federal  law  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  land-grant  colleges. 
Since  World  War  I,  this  training  has  been  augmented  and  further  defined 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  1916  and  1920  commonly 
known  as  the  National  Defense  Acts.  Under  these  laws,  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  at  the  University  was  organized  to  provide  the  required  basic 
training  and  to  offer  advanced  voluntary  training  on  a  selective  plan. 

BaSic  Course 

The  basic  course  R.O.T.C.  constitutes  a  two-year  course  of  instruction.  This  course 
fulfills  the  obligations  ot  the  University  under  the  provisions  ot  the  Act  of  Congress 
known  as  the  Morrill  Act  which  was  passed  in  1862. 

REQUIREMENTS 

All  male  students,  unless  specifically  exempted  under  University  rules,  must  register 
for  military'  training  and  must  take  the  full  basic  course,  whether  they  intend  to  graduate 
or  not.  If  credit  is  to  be  counted  toward  graduation,  the  scheduled  basic  course  of  two 
years  must  be  successfully  completed.  The  exempted  students  may  take  military  work,  if 
they  so  desire,  by  registering  for  it,  except  that  a  student  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  a  student  who  holds  a  commission  or  a  certificate  tlierefor,  in  the  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps,  Air  Force,  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  will  not  be  permitted  to  register. 

EXEMPTIONS 

1.  Students  over  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  entering  the  University. 

2.  Students  entering  the  University  with  junior  standing. 

3.  Students  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  two  years  of  military  training  in  other 
senior  units  of  the  R.O.T.C. 

5.  Students  holding  conmiissions  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  or  Marine  Corps. 

6.  Students  who  are  certified  by  the  University  Health  Officer  to  be  physically  dis- 
qualified for  military  training. 

7.  Students  who  have  had  one  year  of  active  military  service  with  any  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

8.  Students  enrolled  in  the  N. R.O.T.C  or  A.R.O.T.C.  at  this  University. 

9.  Students  who  have  successfully  completed  at  least  three  years  of  training  in 
accredited  junior  R.O.T.C.  units  are  required  to  take  only  one  year's  training  with  a 
senior  unit.  Students  in  this  category  must  submit  petitions  to  obtain  exemption. 

10.  Students  who  are  members  of  federally  recognized  units  of  the  National  Guard 
and  are  attending  weekly  drill  meetings.  Students  must  submit  petitions  for  exemption 
under  this  category. 

11.  Students  who  are  members  of  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  and  are  attending  regular 
meetings  may  petition  for  exemption. 
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BENEFITS 


1.  Students  who  successfully  complete  the  basic  course  together  with  two  years  ol 
college  academic  work  will  receive  a  iMilitary  Training  Certificate  signifying  eligibility, 
if  otherwise  qualified,  to  enter  an  Army  Olficers'  Candidate  Course,  or  to  enlist  in  the' 
Knlisted  Heser\e  Corps  in  the  grade  of  Fri\ate  1st  Class. 

2.  If  the  student  applies  for  and  is  accepted  for  enrollment  or  continuance  in  the 
H.O/r.C;.  program,  he  may  receive  deferment  from  Selective  Service.  In  applying  thel 
stuck  lit  must  agree  to  complete  the  basic  and  advanced  courses,  to  accept  a  commission,' 
if  tendered,  and  to  serve  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years  subject  to 
call  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  The  deferment  remains  in  effect  as  long  as  the  student 
maintains  the  necessary  academic  and  military  proficiency.  Incoming  freshmen  are 
eligil)le  to  apply.  Approval  of  deferment  depends  on  the  action  of  a  committee  in 
determining   potential  officer  qualifications. 

Advanced  Course 

The  advanced  course  is  a  two-year  course  of  instruction  leading  to  a  commission 
as  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  either  the  Regular  Army  or  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps.  Se- 
lected advanced  course  students  may  be  designated  "Distinguished  Military  Students." 
A  student  so  classified  may  apply  for  a  commission  in  the  I^egular  Army,  and  since 
there  are  now  no  (piotas  limiting  the  number  who  may  be  so  appointed  from  any  single 
institution,  opportunities  to  enter  a  military  career  from  an  R.O.T.C.  background  are 
excellent.  ^ 

REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Students  must  not  have  reached  twenty-seven  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  initial 
enrollment. 

2.  Students  must  be  physically  fit. 

3.  Students  must  have  completed  the  basic  course,  senior  division  R.O.T.C,  or  have 
received  credit  for  equivalent  training  which  is  approved  by  the  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics  and  the  University. 

4.  Students  must  complete  successfully  such  survey  and  general  screening  tests  as 
may  be  prescribed. 

5.  Students  must  execute  a  written  contract  with  the  government  to  complete  the! 
advanced  course  (contingent  upon  remaining  in  school)  and  to  attend  the  advanced 
summer  camp  at  the  time  specified. 

6.  Students  must  be  selected  by  the  Professor  of  Militar>'  Science  and  Tactics  and 
the  University. 

7.  Students  must  be  enrolled  in  an  academic  field  prescribed  by  the  chief  of  a 
technical  service  if  admission  to  a  unit  of  a  technical  service  is  desired. 

BENEFITS  AND  ALLOWANCES   FOR   ADVANCED   COURSE   CADETS 

1.  Commission  either  in  the  Regular  Army  or  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

2.  Deferment  from  Selective  Service,  if  agreement  is  signed. 

3.  Officer-type  uniform  is  furnished  during  training  and  kept  upon  successful 
completion. 

4.  Monetary  allowance  in  lieu  of  sulosistence  of  $27  a  month,  and  approximately 
$112  for  attending  the  advanced  summer  camp. 

5.  Academic  credit  of  three  hours  a  semester. 

Units,  StafF,  and  Equipment 

Units  of  the  R.O.T.C.  at  the  Urbana  campus  of  the  Universitv  are:  Armor,  Army 
Security  Agency,  Artillery,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Infantry,  Ordnance  Corps,  Quartermaster 
Corps,  Signal  Corps,  and  Transportation  Corps.  There  is  a  Medical  Corps  Unit  and  a^ 
Dental  Corps  Unit  at  the  medical  and  dental  colleges  of  the  University  in  Chicago. 

Army  officers  are  detailed  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  instructors  in  the  .sev- 
eral units.  The  senior  officer,  as  academic  head  of  the  University's  Military  Department, 
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is  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  In  the  military  organization  he  is  Comman- 
dant of  Cadets.  All  other  officers  hold  appropriate  subordinate  academic  and  military 
positions  on  his  staff.  An  enlisted  detachment  is  also  assigned  to  assist  with  the  in- 
struction. 

The  equipment  for  military  instruction  is  furnished  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
It  includes  the  necessary  training  equipment  such  as  uniforms,  weapons,  and  materiel. 

The  Armory  is  located  on  the  south  campus  and  includes  classrooms,  storerooms, 
offices,  and  an  enclosed  drill  floor  400  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide  and  100  feet  high  at 
the  center  of  the  arched  roof.  Near  by  are  the  drill  fields  and  parade  grounds. 


AIR  FORCE  R.O.T.C. 

The  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  program  was  initiated  at  the  University  of  IlH- 
nois  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1949-1950.  This  program  offers  the 
basic  mihtary  training  required  of  all  students.  An  advanced  course  is  offered 
to  selected  students.  This  advanced  course  leads  to  a  Reserve  Commission 
in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  or,  in  the  case  of  certain  distinguished  military 
students,  a  commission  in  the  Regular  Air  Force. 

Basic  Course 

The  basic  course  in  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  program  is  of  two  years  duration  and 
includes  Air  Force  Science  ill,  112,  113,  and  114.  The  two  years  together  fulfill  the 
obligation  of  the  University  in  relation  to  the  Morrill  Act  which  was  passed  in  1862. 
Students  entering  R.O.T.C  at  the  University  of  Illinois  are  divided  between  the  Air  Force 
and  Army  in  the  ratio  of  49.5  to  50.5.  For  this  reason  transfers  between  the  two  services 
are  difficult  to  arrange.  Transfers  must  be  agreed  to  by  the  heads  of  both  departments. 

Selected  students  may  be  deferred  from  Selective  Service. 

REQUIREMENTS 

All  male  students,  unless  specifically  exempted  under  University  rules,  must  register 
for  military  training  and  must  take  the  full  basic  course,  whether  they  intend  to  graduate 
or  not.  If  credit  is  to  be  counted  toward  graduation,  the  scheduled  basic  course  of  two 
years  must  be  successfully  completed.  The  exempted  students  may  take  military  work 
if  they  so  desire,  by  registering  for  it. 

EXEMPTIONS 

1.  Students  over  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  entering  the  University. 

2.  Students  entering  the  University  with  junior  standing. 

3.  Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  two  years  of  military  training  in 
other  senior  units  of  the  R.O.T.C. 

4.  Students  holding  commissions  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps. 

5.  Students  who  are  certified  by  the  University  Health  Officer  to  be  physically  dis- 
qualified for  military  training. 

6.  Students  who  have  had  one  year  of  active  military  service  with  any  component 
of  the  Amied  Forces. 

7.  Students  enrolled  in  the  N.R.O.T.C.  or  Army  R.O.T.C.  at  this  University. 

8.  Students  who  have  successfully  completed  at  least  three  years  of  training  in 
junior  R.O.T.C.  units  are  required  to  take  only  one  year's  training  with  a  senior  unit. 
Students  in  this  category  must  submit  petitions  to  obtain  exemption. 

9.  Students  who  are  members  of  federally  recognized  units  of  the  National  Guard 
or  Air  National  Guard,  and  are  attending  weekly  drill  meetings.  Students  must  file 
petitions  for  exemption  under  this  category. 
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Advanced  Course 

The  advancrd  course  is  a  t\\()->ear  eourse  ol  instruction  with  emphasis  placed  on 
four  options,  Air  l''orce  Achninistration,  Aircraft  Maintenance,  Fhght  Operations,  and 
C'.encral  Technical  option.  Applicants  ior  acKanccd  training  who  are  enrolled  in  science, 
mathematics,  or  engineering  can  he  enrolled  in  General  Technical.  Students  who  are 
enrollcnl  in  the  College  ot  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  or  the  College  of 
Iviberal  Arts  and  Sciences  enroll  in  Administration  and  Logistics.  Students  who  are 
phjsically  (jualificd  may  enroll  in  the  Flight  Operations  option. 

REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Students  must  not  have  reached  twenty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  initial 
enrollment. 

2.  Students  must  pass  a  general  service-type  physical  examination. 

3.  Students  must  have  completed  the  basic  course,  senior  division  R.O.T.C.  (Army, 
Navy,  or  Air  Force),  or  have  received  credit  for  equivalent  training  which  is  approved 
by  the  Professor  of  Air  Force  Science  and  Tactics  and  the  University.  Veterans  with  one 
year  or  more  of  service  are  eligible  to  apply. 

4.  Students  must  complete  successfully  such  survey  and  general  screening  tests  as 
may  be  prescribed. 

5.  Students  must  execute  a  written  statement  with  the  government  to  complete  the 
advanced  course  (contingent  upon  remaining  in  school),  to  attend  the  advanced  sum- 
mer camp  at  the  time  specified,  and  to  accept  an  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers'  commission 
upon  graduation.  The  summer  camp  is  a  concentrated  laboratory  of  Air  Force  Science 
and  Tactics. 

6.  Students  must  be  selected  by  the  Professor  of  Air  Force  Science  and  Tactics 
and  the  University. 

7.  In  special  cases  advanced  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  may  be  taken  while  the  student 
pursues  a  graduate  or  professional  degree. 

BENEFITS  AND  ALLOWANCES  FOR  ADVANCED  COURSE  CADETS 

1.  Commission  in  either  the  Regular  Air  Force  or  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

2.  Deferment  from  Selective  Service. 

3.  Officer-type  uniform  is  furnished  by  the  government. 

4.  Monetary   allowance  in   lieu  of  subsistence  of  approximately   $27  a  month  and  I 
approximately  $112  for  attending  advanced  course  summer  camp  of  six  weeks'  duration 
between  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

5.  Academic  credit  of  three  hours  a  semester. 

Staff  and  Equipment 

Air  P'orce  officers  are  detailed  by  Air  Force  Heachpiarters  as  instructors  in  the  Air 
Force  R.O.T.C.   Unit.  The  senior  officer,  as  head  of  the  Air  Force  Unit,  is  designated  I 
as  Professor  of  Air  Force  Science  and  Tactics.  He  serves  as  Commandant  of  Air  Force  ' 
Cadets.  All  other  officers  hold  appropriate  subordinate  academic  and  military  positions  ■ 
on  his  stafiF.  Airmen  are  assigned  to  assist  with  the  instruction. 

Equipment  for  Air  Force  instruction  is  furnished  by  the  Air  Force  with  many  train- 
ing aids  in  the  form  of  aircraft  engines,  projectors,  films,  panels,  and  other  equipment  t 
being  available. 

The  Armory  at  the  University  of  Illinois  contains  offices,  classrooms,  and  a  drill  floor  i 
400  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide.  All  classes  are  held  in  the  Armory. 

Further  inquiry  concerning  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  program  at  the  University 
should  be  directed  to  the  Professor  of  Air  Force  Science  and  Tactics,  Air  Force  R.O.T.C, 
University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Illinois. 
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NAVAL  R.O.T.C. 

The  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  was  established  under 
authority  of  Section  22  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  4,  1925,  as  amended 
(34  U.S.  Code,  Sup.  821;  Public  Law  729,  79th  Congress).  The  purpose  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  is  to  provide,  by  a  permanent 
system  of  training  and  instruction  in  essential  naval  subjects  at  civil  educa- 
tional institutions,  a  source  from  which  qualified  officers  may  be  obtained  for 
the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Naval  Reserve,  and  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve. 

The  obligations  of  land-grant  institutions  to  provide  military  instruction 
imposed  by  the  Act  of  July  2,  1862  (12  Stat.  503:7  U.S.C.  304),  are  not 
altered  by  the  enacting  law  authorizing  the  N. R.O.T.C,  or  by  these  regula- 
tions. The  military  training  requirements  prescribed  by  the  above  Act  are 
considered  to  be  fulfilled  by  students  who  have  successfully  completed  two 
years  of  naval  science  courses  and  drills. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  N. R.O.T.C.  STUDENTS 

A  candidate  tor  the  N. R.O.T.C.  must 

1.  Be  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Have  attained  his  seventeenth  birthday  on  or  before  July  1  of  the  year  of  en- 
rollment, and  shall  not  have  passed  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  his  birth  on  that  date. 
(If  a  minor,  the  candidate  must  have  the  consent  of  his  parents  or  guardian  at  the  time 
of  his  enrollment. ) 

3.  Be  physically  qualified  in  accordance  with  current  requirements  detailed  in  the 
Manual  of  the  Medical  Department,  United  States  Navy. 

4.  Be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  University. 

5.  Be  and  remain  unmarried  until  commissioned. 

6.  Agree  to: 

(a)  Complete  mathematics  through  trigonometry  by  the  end  of  the  second  year 
unless  such  work  is  credited  from  secondary  school. 

( b )  Complete  one  year  of  college  physics  by  the  end  of  the  second  year.   ( For 
Regular  Students  only.) 

( c )  Fulfill  University  requirements  in  written  and  oral  expression. 

( d )  Complete  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  naval  science. 

(e)  Achieve  proficiency  as  a  swimmer. 

(f)  Participate  in  required  summer  cruises. 

The  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  is  now  currently  operating  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  729,  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  This  law  is  more  generally  known 
as  the  "Holloway  Plan"  and  provides  for  the  following  three  classes  of  N. R.O.T.C.  stu- 
dents:  Regular,  Contract,  and  Naval  Science. 

Regular.  Preliminary  selection  of  the  Regular  student  is  based  on  results  of  a  nation- 
wide competitive  examination  conducted  annually  each  fall,  and  the  recommendation  of 
an  interviewing  board  which  personally  interviews  the  candidate.  The  final  selection  of 
the  Regular  student  is  made  by  a  state  selection  committee  consisting  of  three  members— 
a  prominent  educator,  a  prominent  citizen  (from  other  than  educational  fields),  and  a 
senior  naval  officer  ( usually  a  professer  of  naval  science ) .  The  Regular  student  imdergoes 
a  rigorous  physical  examination  for  which  there  are  no  waivers  for  defects. 

When  the  candidate  is  notified  that  he  is  in  all  respects  qualified,  it  is  his  responsi- 
bility to  achieve  admission  to  the  N. R.O.T.C.  college  of  kis  choice.  In  the  case  of  Regu- 
lars who  are  appointed  midshipmen  in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Na\-y,  all  costs  of  tuition,  fees,  and  textbooks  are  paid  by  the  government.  Neces- 
sary uniforms  are  also  provided  by  the  government,  and  the  Regular  student  receives 
retainer  pay  at  the  rate  of  $600  a  vear.  Normally,  students  attend  college  for  four  years 
and  may  undertake  any  course  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree,  except  predental,  pre- 
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medical,  prctheological,  preveterinar>',  pliarmacy,  music,  art,  and  veterinary  medicine. 
They  in\ist  include  twenty-four  credit  hours  of  naval  science  phis  certain  minimum  require- 
ments in  other  academic  fields  including  mathematics  through  trigonometry,  one  year 
of  college  physics,  and  proficiency  in  written  and  oral  expression.  They  wear  the  tmiforin 
only  when  engaged  in  drills  or  other  naval  actixities  prescribed  by  the  professor  of  na\al 
science,  and  except  for  the  ordinary  requirements  of  gentlemanly  conduct,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  naval  discipline  only  at  those  times. 

The  Regular  student  is  required  to  make  two  sinnmer  cruises  and  to  take  one  sum- 
mer period  of  aviation  indoctrination  lasting  froni  six  to  eight  weeks  each;  and  upon 
graduation  he  must  accept  a  commission  if  offered  as  Ensign,  U.S.N.,  or  Second  Lieuten- 
ant, U.S.M.C.  After  twenty-seven  months  to  three  years  ot  active  duty,  he  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  serve  an  additional  year  and  to  apply  for  a  permanent  commission 
in  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps.  Following  this  active  duty  period,  if  he  does  not  choosi 
to  make  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  his  career  he  may  return  to  civilian  life,  retaining  a 
commission  in  the  Naval  Reserve  or  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  Such  reserve  commission 
must  not  be  terminated  prior  to  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  receipt  of  his  first  com- 
mission. Unless  at  his  own  request,  a  Reserve  Officer  is  not  called  to  active  duty  except 
during  a  war  or  national  emergency. 

Contract.  Contract  students  are  normally  limited  to  a  fiuota  of  about  fifty-fi\e  new 
contracts  entering  each  academic  year  and  arc  selected  by  the  Professor  of  Naval  Science. 
The  Contract  student  is  a  member  of  the  N.I^.O.T.C.  but  is  not  subsidized,  except  for  i 
a  government  subsistence  allowance  during  his  third  and  fourth  years.  The  amount  of  I 
this  subsistence  varies,  but  the  current  rate  is  approximately  $27  a  month.  The  Contract  I 
student  is  required  to  take  onlv  one  cruise  from  two  to  three  weeks  in  duration.  This  > 
cruise  is  normally  made  upon  the  completion  of  the  third  year.  He  receives  the  pay  of  I 
the  seventh  enlisted  pay  grade  during  this  cruise,  the  current  rate  of  pay  being  $78  a 
month.   With   the   exception   of  the   cruise   requirements   and   the   requirement   for  one 
year  of  college  physics,  the  Contract  student  must  fulfill  all  other  requirements  of  the  ' 
Regulars.   Upon  graduation  the  Contract  student  is  commissioned  an  Ensign,  U.S.N.R., 
or   Second   Lieutenant,   U.S.M.C.R.   Such  commission  must  not  be  terminated  prior  to 
the   eighth   anniversary  of  the  receipt  of  his  first  commission.   He  may,  upon  his  own 
application,  or  if  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps  has  need  for  his  services,  as  is  presently 
the  case,  be  ordered  to  active  duty  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Naval  Science.  The  Naval  Science  student  is  not  a  member  of  the  N. R.O.T.C.  and 
is  not  subsidized.  A  Naval  Science  student  may  not  go  on  cruises,  and  any  Naval  Science 
course  undertaken  by  him  will  count  only  as  an  academic  subject. 

Required  Courses 

FIRST  YEAR'  FIRST  SEMESTER  HOURS       SECOND  SEMESTER  HOURS 

N.S.    Ill — Naval    History    and    Orientation       3       N.S.    112 — Naval    History   and    Orientation      3 

SECOND  YEAR' 

N.S.    121 — Naval   Weapons 3        N.S.    122 — Naval   Weapons 3 

THIRD   YEAR' 

N.S.    231 — Navigation    3        N.S.    232 — Navigation    3 

N.S.  291 — History  of  the  Art  of  War'.  ...       3         N.S.    292 — U.S.   Military   History  and 

Policy-     3 

'  One  course  must   l)e   taken   by  the  student   each   semester. 

-For  Marine  Corps  candidates  only.  Marine  Corps  candidates  suhstit\ite  N.S.  291.  292.  293,  and 
294  for  N.S.  2:U,  2:i2.  241,  and  242  respectively.  In  addition  to  these  courses,  N. R.O.T.C.  students 
must   also  attend   a  two-hour  laboratory  period  weekly. 
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FOURTH  YEARi  .4 

N.S.   241 — Naval   Machinery  and  Diesel  N.S.     242 — Ship     Stability,    Naval    Justice, 

Engines ■ 3  and  Leadership 3 

N.S.  293 — Amphibious  Warfare' 3  N.S.  294 — Amphibious  Warfare,  Leader- 
ship, and  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice"            3 


The  courses  in  naval  science  are  technical  to  the  extent  of  covering  technical  sub- 
jects with  sufficient  detail  to  permit  a  student  who  completes  the  courses  to  adapt  himself 
quickly  to  any  specific  duty  in  the  Navy  that  may  be  assigned  him.  In  addition,  it  fur- 
nishes a  background  of  naval  experience,  tradition,  and  custom  that  is  necessary  for 
an  officer  going  into  duty  in  the  Navy. 

The  course  fosters  and  demands  ideals  of  character  such  as  integrity,  discipline,  self- 
reliance,  and  cooperation  which  are  essential  to  naval  leadership.  The  association  with 
experienced  officers  on  the  staff  during  the  course  permits  close-knit  cooperation  in  time 
of  active  service. 

A  staff  of  experienced  naval  officers  is  maintained  at  the  University  for  the  guidance 
and  instruction  of  students.  The  Professor  of  Naval  Science  and  the  assistant  professors  of 
naval  science  are  appointed  to  the  University  faculty.  The  staff  is  authorized  a  quota  of 
six  commissioned  officers  (jiot  more  than  two  of  whom  will  be  Marines),  six  petty 
officers,  U.S.N.,  and  one  non-commissioned  officer,  U.S.M.C. 

Currently,  classes  and  instruction  are  conducted  in  the  Apnory.  Equipment  provided 
by  the  Navy  Department  is  modem  and  reflects  the  latest  developments  of  naval  ma- 
terials. Training  aids  provide  instruction  in  the  most  recent  methods  of  naval  gunfire, 
antisubmarine  warfare,  radar  search  devices,  signals,  ship  control,  and  ship  damage  con- 
trol. Full  use  is  made  of  visual  and  audio-training  aids  in  keeping  with  the  latest  trend 
in  educational  principles  in  this  field. 

Students  who  desire  more  information  and  details  should  address  correspondence 
to  the  Professor  of  Naval  Science,  N. R.O.T.C,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 


^  One  course  must  be  taken   by  tbe  student  earh  semester. 

'For  Marine  Corps  candidates  only.  Marine  Corps  candidates  substitute  N.S.  291,  292,  293,  and 
294  for  N.S.  2.S1,  232,  241,  and  242  respectively.  In  addition  to  these  courses,  N. R.O.T.C.  .students 
must  also  attend  a  two-hour  laljoratory  period  weekly. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


The  following  list  of  undergraduate  courses  is  arranged  in  alphabetic 
irder  of  departments.  The  courses  offered  by  each  department  are  listed 
lumerically  in  groups  with  headings  to  indicate  the  students  for  whom  they 
ire  designed.  Courses  for  undergraduates  (freshmen  and  sophomores)  are 
lumbered  100  to  199;  for  advanced  undergraduates  (juniors  and  seniors), 
200  to  299;  and  for  advanced  undergraduates  and  graduates  (juniors, 
seniors,  and  graduates),  300  to  399. 

Following  the  title  of  each  course  is  a  statement  of  the  requirements,  if 
iny,  for  admission  to  the  course.  Special  requirements  for  admission  to  cer- 
tain courses  are  introduced  by  the  word  prerequisite.  Terms  of  the  year  are 
represented  by  symbols:  "S"  for  the  summer  term,  "I"  for  the  first  semester, 
and  "11"  for  the  second  semester. 

Credit  for  undergraduate  students  is  counted  in  semester  hours.  A  se- 
mester hour  represents  the  work  of  one  classroom  period  of  fifty  minutes 
each  week  through  one  semester,  or  the  equivalent  in  laboratory  or  field 
work.  In  descriptions  of  courses,  "3"  means  three  hours  of  credit  each 
semester. 

Students  having  ninety-five  or  more  hours  of  credit,  without  regard  to 
the  division  in  which  they  may  be  enrolled,  are  classified  as  seniors  for  the 
purpose  of  designating  those  freshman  courses  which,  when  taken  by 
seniors,  will  carry  reduced  credit. 

Credit  for  graduate  students  taking  courses  numbered  300  to  399  is 
counted  in  units.  A  unit  course  requires  approximately  ten  hours  of  time 
each  week,  through  one  semester,  irrespective  of  the  distribution  of  that 
time  in  class  work,  laboratory  or  field  work,  and  private  study. 

In  registering  for  a  course  with  variable  credit,  each  student  puts  on  his 
registration  program  the  number  of  hours  for  which  he  intends  to  take  the 
course. 

Accountancy 

(See  Business  Organization  and  Operation) 


AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING 

^Professors:    H.    S.   Stillwell    (Head   of  Department),    M.   Z.   Krzywoblocki,   R.   W. 

McClOY,    J.    M.    COAN,    P.    TORDA. 

Assistant  Professors:  C.  H.  Fletcher,  H.  H.  Hilton,  A.  I.  Ormsbee. 

249 
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COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 


201.  Aircraft  Materials  and  Processes.  Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  materials  visri 
in  aircraft  construction;  thermal  and  chemical  treatments  of  aircraft  materials;  form 
ing  and  fabrication.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  McClov. 

211.  Aerodynamics.  Fundamentals  of  aerodynamics  as  applied  to  the  airplane.  Introduc 
tion  to  the  mechanics  of  perfect  fluids;  classical  performance  analysis;  airplane  sta 
bility.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  142;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanii 
156.  Stillwell. 

212.  Introduction  to  Aerodynamics  of  Real  Fluids.  Introduction  to  the  fundamentals  n 

the  theory  of  hydrodynamics  as  applied  to  real  fluids.  Attention  is  directed  to  soln 
tion  of  fluid  flow  problems  in  viscous-incompressible  and  inviscid-compressible  fluids 
I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:    Aeronautical  Engineering  211.   Kkzywoblocki. 

220.  Aircraft  Structures.  Structural  analysis  as  applied  to  aircraft.  Beam  deflection;  un 
symmetrical  bending;  moment  distribution;  introduction  to  shear  flow,  I,  II;  3.  Pre 
requisite:   Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  221  and  223.  Coan. 

221.  Aircraft  Structures.  Continuation  of  Aeronautical  Engineering  220.  Bending  and  tor 
sional  analysis  of  single  and  multicell  structures.  Analysis  of  tension  field  beam 
columns;  beam-columns;  allowable  stresses  in  thin  metal  structures.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequi 
site:  Aeronautical  Engineering  220.  Coan. 

231.  Aircraft  Power  Plants.  A  study  of  current  and  projected  aircraft  power  plants  fron 
the  standpoint  of  operation,  efficiencies,  construction;  fuels  and  fuel  systems;  com 
bustion;    air  compression,   etc.    1,   II;   3.   Prerequisite:    Mechanical  Engineering   205 

TORDA. 

241.  Airplane  Design.  Preliminary  design  of  the  airplane  primarily  from  the  aerodynamii 
standpoint;  planning  through  to  the  three-view  layout;  weight  and  balance  coniputa 
tion;  fundamental  dynamics  of  the  airplane;  airload  distribution.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite 
Aeronautical  Engineering  212.  Stillwell. 

242.  Airplane  Design.  Airworthiness  requirements,  stress  analysis  procedure,  and  desigc 
of  the  airplane  structure.  Introduction  to  problems  in  the  dynamics  of  iiircraft  struc- 
tures. I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Aeronautical  Engineering  221  and  241.  Hilton. 

261.  Aerodynamics  Laboratory.  Experimental  aerodynamics  illustrating  fundamental 
aerodynamic  principles  and  basic  wind  tunnel  testing  techniques.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite: 
Aeronautical  Engineering  212.  Hilton. 

262.  Aircraft  Engine  Laboratory.  Evaluation  of  current  aircraft  power  plants  by  means  oli 
experimental  methods.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite;  Aeronautical  Engineering  231.  McCloY/ 

264.  Aircraft  Structures  Laboratory.  Physical  testing  of  aircraft  components,  use  and  call-' 
bration  of  instruments,  tests  showing  accuracy  of  existing  theory.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:^ 
Aeronautical  Engineering  221.  Coan. 

290.  Seminar.  Reports  and  discussions  of  recent  developments  in  the  fields  of  aerodynam-i 
ics,  aircraft  power  plants,  aircraft  structures,  and  aircraft  maintenance  and  operation; 
I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Coan. 

299.  Inspection  Trip.  Visit  to  airplane  manufacturing  plants  and  research  institutions.  I: 
no  credit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

311.  Aerodynamics  of  Perfect  Fluids.  Fundamental  equations,  plane  irrotational  flow,  vor- 
tex flow,  combination  fields  of  flow,  Kutta-Joukowski  theorem,  application  of  con- 
tormal  transformation  to  fields  of  flow,  particle  paths,  fields  of  flow  relative  to  axes 
fixed  in  fluid,  velocity  potential,  three-dimensional  fields.  I;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Pre- 
requisite:  Aeronautical  Engineering  212.  Khzywoblocki. 
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312.  Aerodynamics  of  Real  Fluids.  Characteristics  of  viscous  and  compressible  Huids,  in- 
cluding boundary  layer  theory,  surface  friction  drag,  turbulence,  and  two-dimensional 
subsonic  and  supersonic  flows.  II;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Aeronautical  En- 
gineering 212.  Krzywoblocki. 

314.  Airplane  Performance.  The  performance  of  conventional  and  unconventional  aircraft 
developed  on  basic  physical  principles  with  additional  empirical  modifications  where 
practical.  Special  attention  is  given  to  problems  and  methods  of  solution  found  in  the 
industry.  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Aeronautical  Engineering  211.  Still- 
well. 

316.  Stability  and  Control.  An  introduction  to  dynamics  of  the  airplane,  airplane  control, 
and  airplane  maneuverability.  I;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Aeronautical  En- 
gineering 211;  Mathematics  341  or  345.  Hilton. 

318.  Airplane  Propellers.  Propeller  blade  action  theory;  aerodynamic  propeller  testing; 
effect  of  the  propeller  on  airplane  perfonnance;  blade  design  and  stress  analysis.  II; 
3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Aeronautical  Engineering  212;  Theoretical  and  Ap- 
plied Mechanics  221.  Still  well. 

320.  Indeterminate  Aircraft  Structures.  Virtual  work  and  least  work  methods;  analysis  of 
fuselage  rings  and  frames;  indeterminate  unsymmetrical  space  frameworks;  applica- 
tion of  energy  methods  to  buckling  of  non-uniform  columns.  II;  3  hours,  or  Va  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Aeronautical  Engineering  221.  Coan. 

331.  Combustion,  Fuels,  and  Lubricants.  A  study  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion  and 
combustion  calculations;  characteristics  of  fuels  and  lubricants  for  reciprocating  en- 
gines, air-breathing  jets,  and  rockets.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical 
Engineering  205.  McCloy. 

332.  Aircraft  Power  Plant  Design.  The  aerodynamic  and  thermodynamic  design  of  aircraft 
power  plants  including  reciprocating  engines,  turbo  jets,  pulse  jets,  ram  jets,  and 
rockejs.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vi  unit.  Prerequisite:  Aeronautical  Engineering  231  and  331. 
McCloy. 

341.  Aircraft  Component  Design.  Design  and  analysis  of  aircraft  hydraulic,  electrical, 
pneumatic,  mechanical,  de-icing,  and  cabin  atmospheric  control  systems.  I;  3  hours,  or 
Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  222;  Electrical  Engineering  202  and 
203.  Still  WELL. 

391.  Special  Problems.  Special  problems  relating  to  the  theory,  design,  testing,  operation, 
maintenance,  or  production  of  airframes  or  aircraft  power  plants.  I;  2  to  4  hours,  or 
%  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  engineering;  consent  of  instructor.  Coan, 
Krzywoblocki,  McCloy,  Stillwell,  Torda. 

392.  Special  Problems.  Special  problems  relating  to  the  theory,  design,  testing,  operation, 
maintenance,  or  production  of  airframes  or  aircraft  power  plants.  II;  2  to  4  hours,  or 
%  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  engineering;  consent  of  instructor.  Coan, 
Krzywoblocki,  McCloy,  Stillwell,  Torda. 

393.  Theoretical  Problems  in  Aeronautical  Engineering.  This  is  a  course  flexible  in  spe- 
cific content  and  providing  an  opportunity  for  broadening  the  student's  understanding 
of  analytical  methods.  Topics  from  the  fields  of  aerodynamics,  structures,  mechanics, 
and  propulsion  will  be  chosen  according  to  the  student's  interests  and  needs.  I;  3  hours, 
or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  consent  of  instructor.  Hilton,  Torda. 


AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Professors:  H.  C.  M.  Case  (Head  of  Department),  J.  B.  Andrews,  R.  C.  Ashby  (Emeri- 
tus), R.  W.  Bartlett,  H.  W.  Hannah,  R.  R.  Hudelson,  P.  E.  Johnston,  G.  L. 
Jordan,  D.  E.  Lindstrom,  J.  W.  Lloyd  (Emeritus),  M.  L.  Mosher  (Emeritus), 
L.  J.  Norton,  R.  C.  Ross,  C.  L.  Stewart,  E.  J.  Working. 
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Associate  Professors:  A.  T.  Anderson,  J.  B.  Cunningham,  R.  J.  Mutti,  E.  H.  Regnier, 

L.  J.  SiMERL,  L.  F.  Stice,  G.  B.  Whitman,  R.  H.  Wilcox,  J.  E.  Wills. 
Assistant  Professors:  E.  E.  Broadbent,  W.  D.  Buduemeier,  C.  L.  Folse,  T.  A.  Hierony- 

Mus,  R.  A.  Kelly,  F.  J.  Reiss,  W.  N.  Thompson,  V.  I.  West,  W.  J.  Wills. 
First  Assistants:  J.  B.  Claar,  N.  G.  P.  Krausz,  W.  F.  Lomasney. 
Assistants:  W.  H.  Alexander,  R.  J.  Becker,  L.  D.  Erlewine,  W.  L.  Fitzgerald,  W.  J. 

Foreman,  D.  K.  Freebairn,  A.  G.  Harms,  W.  H.  Heneberry,  W.  M.  Herr,  R.  A. 

HiNTON,  F.  E.  Justus,  Jr.,  M.  B.  Kirtley,  G.  C.  Kleiman,  J.  R.  Lauer,  A.  G.  . 

Mueller,  J.  R.  Roush,  C.  P.  Schumaier,  G.  W.  Stone,  R.  N.  Van  Arsdall,  M.  V. 

Waananen. 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

100.  Introductory  Agricultural  Economics.  Historical  basis  of  current  farm  problems; 
relation  of  production  to  domestic  and  foreign  demand;  marketing,  prices,  finance, 
taxation,  farm  records;  social  relationships.  I,  II;  3.  No  credit  given  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  Ross  and  others. 

177.  Farmers'  and  Rural  Organizations.  A  study  of  the  field  of  farmers'  and  rural  or- 
ganizations;  their  historical  background  and  development;  their  systems,  programs,  • 
work,   comparative  functions,   and  guiding  processes;   and  their  relation  to  national 
policy  and  niral  welfare.  Field  trip  to  be  arranged;  estimated  expense  not  to  exceed 
$5.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Bartlett. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

200.  Problems  in  Agricultural  Economics.  Individual  research  work  with  senior  members 
of  the  department  in  the  following  fields:  (a)  agricultural  marketing;  (b)  agricul- 
tural prices  and  statistics;  (c)  farm  management;  (d)  land  economics;  (e)  rural  or- 
ganization. Students  may  also  receive  credit  in  this  course  for  directed  research  done 
in  preparation  for  intercollegiate  debating  on  agricultural  economic  problems.  I,  II;  I 
3  to  5.  Prerequisite:  Approval  of  head  of  department.  Staff. 

201.  Economic  Relationships  of  Agriculture.  Changes  affecting  the  place  of  farming  in  i 
American  life;  the  changing  place  of  American  agriculture  in  world  economy.  I;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate' 
years.  Stewart. 

211.  Agricultural   Economies   of   Latin-American   Countries.   Agricultural   products   and 
producing  regions;  land  used  in  agriculture  and  forestry,  its  ownership  and  operation; 
technological  advances  in  farm  and  ranch  operations;  agricultural  communities;  im- 1 
pact  of  corporate  developments  for  export  production;  opportunities  for  agricultural  i 
service;  the  place  of  agriculture  in  hemispheric  and  world  solidarity.  I;  3.  Stewart,  i 

218.  Land  Economics.  Farm  land  prices,  rents,  taxes,  tenancy,  transfer;  procedures  in  pur- 
chasing and  improving  land,  aiding  conservation,  and  promoting  sound  land  use.  II;  1 
3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  Stewart. 

220.  Farm  Management.  Principles  of  farm  organization  and  opera'tion  for  conservation  of 
resources  and  profit;  farmstead  arrangement;  interpretation  of  fami  records;  tenure 
and  types  of  leases;  home  farm  problem.  Field  trips  required;  estimated  expense,  $2. 
I,  II;  3.  Johnston. 

230.  Marketing  of  Agricultural  Products.  Methods  followed  and  agencies  engaged  in  mar- 
keting farm  products;  services  perfoniied;  factors  affecting  prices;  market  channels 
used  in  ways  of  lowering  costs.  I,  II;  3.  Hieronymus,  Mutti. 

277.  Rural  Sociology.  Same  as  Sociology  277.  A  study  of  the  importance  of  rural  life,  itst 
social  problems  and  means  of  .solution.  Tiie  importance  of  a  scientific  study  of  these 
factors  concentrating  primarily  on  the  social  aspects  of  physical  conditions,  popula- 
tion, occupations,  the  family,  the  neighborhood,  community  organizations,  the  church, 
the  school,  the  library,  adult  education,  local  government,  recreation,  coimtry  life 
movements,  and  possible  future  trends  affecting  rural  life.  Field  trip  to  be  arranged; 
estimated  expense  not  to  exceed  $5.  I,  II;  3.  Folse. 
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COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

.302.  Financing  Agriculture.  Capital  and  credit  needs  ol  farmers;  agencies  supplying 
credit  needs;  problems  of  borrowers  and  lenders.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  Norton. 

303.  Agricultural  Law.  Relation  of  common  law  principles  and  statutory  law  to  problems 
of  land  tenure,  farm  tenancy,  farm  labor,  and  farm  management.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or 
Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Hannah. 

305.  Agricultural   Development   and   Policies.   Agricultural  development   in   the   United 

States  presented  as  a  basis  for  analyzing  the  effectiveness  of  past  agricultural  policies, 

delineating   agricultural   problems,   and   the    need  of   developing   sound   agricultural 

I        policies  in  keeping  with  a  sound  national  economy.  I;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  to  1  unit.  Offered 

I        in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Case. 

312.  Farm  Appraisals.  Same  as  Agronomy  312.  Valuation  of  farm  real  estate;  soils,  crops, 
management,  buildings,  drainage,  land  titles,  prices,  and  taxes  in  relation  to  value. 
Local  field  trips;  estimated  expense,  $5.  II;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy 
201  and  Agricultural  Economics  220,  or  equivalent.  Hudelson  and  others. 

324.  Farm  Operation.  Operating  costs  in  farming,  analysis  of  farm  jobs,  farm  work  simpli- 
fication, selecting  power  units  and  equipment  for  economical  operation.  Field  trips; 
estimated  expense,  $2.  II;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics 
220.  J.  E.  Wills. 

325.  Advanced  Farm  Management.  Planning  the  farm  business  for  soil  conservation  and 
profit;  fitting  the  livestock  organization  to  the  kind  of  crops  produced  and  to  market 
outlets;  economic  information  tor  farm  planning;  measures  of  farm  efficiency;  labor 
and  power  problems.  Field  trips  to  study  successful  farms;  estimated  expense,  $5.  I;  3 
hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  220.  Buddemeier,  Johnston. 

331.  Grain  Grading  and  Marketing.  Same  as  Agronomy  331  and  Marketing  331.  Factors 
affecting  the  quality  of  grain  crops;  standards  employed  in  their  classification  and 
grading  in  the  conmiercial  market;  laboratory  practice  in  grain  grading;  a  trip  to  a 
commercial  grain  grading  laboratory;  economic  problems  and  market  operations  in 
grain  marketing.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  230  and 
Agronomy  121,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Dungan,  Norton. 

332.  Livestock  Marketing.  Same  as  Marketing  332.  Problems  and  practices  in  market- 
ing livestock.  II;  3  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  230,  or 
Marketing  101,  or  consent  of  instructor.  W.  J.  Wills. 

333.  Marketing  Horticultural  Products.  Same  as  Horticulture  333  and  Marketing  333. 
Producing  and  consuming  areas;  transportation;  refrigeration;  agencies,  functions,  and 
channels  of  distribution;  cooperatives;  marketing  costs  and  factors  affecting  prices; 
standardization,  grading,  and  inspection;  marketing  news  service;  perishable  agri- 
cultural commodity  act  and  other  regulations;  attempts  to  control  surpluses;  can- 
ning and  other  processing;  foreign  trade;  consumer  preference  and  expansion  of  do- 
mestic markets.  I;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  230,  or 
Marketing  101,  or  five  hours  of  horticulture.  Kelly. 

334.  Marketing  Dairy  Products.  Same  as  Dairy  Science  334  and  Marketing  334.  The  dairy 
industry  in  our  national  economy;  factors  affecting  per  capita  consumption;  price 
plans  and  policies;  expanding  markets;  trade  associations  and  labor  unions;  looking 
ahead  in  the  milk  business.  Inspection  trip;  estimated  expense,  $5.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vi 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  230,  or  Marketing  101,  or  twelve  hours  of 
dairy  science  or  dairy  technology.  Bartlett. 

341.  Agricultural  Statistics.  Statistical  methods  with  special  applications  to  agricultural 
problems,  including  price  behavior.  Students  receiving  credit  in  this  course  will  not 
receive  credit  in  Agriculture  216.  I;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  unit.  Jordan. 
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342.  Agricultural  Prices.  A  study  of  the  factors  affecting  prices  of  agricultural  products 
loiig-time,  cyclical,  seasonal,  and  other  price  niuvenients;  sources  ot  intorniation  relat 
ing  to  production  and  demand  factors;  government  activities  as  tliey  relate  to  price; 
of  agricultural  products  and  problems  in  price  analysis  and  forecasting.  II;  3  hours 
or  %  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  Jordan. 

Agricultural  Education 

(See   Education) 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Professors:  E.  W.  Lehmann  (Head  of  Department),  D.  G.  Carter,  R.  C.  Hay,  K.  11 

HiNCHCLIFF,  G.  E.  PiCKARD,  R.  I.  ShAWL. 

Associate  Professor:  A.  L.  Young. 

Assistant  Professor:  F.  W.  Andrew. 

Associates:  H.  P.  Bateman,  J.  H.  Ramser. 

Instructors  and  First  Assistants:  A.  R.  Ayers  (on  leave),  W.  Bowers,  J.  T.  Clayton 

J.  O.  Curtis  (on  leave),  M.  W.  Forth,  M.  R.  Hodgell,  R.  VV.  Kleis,  W.  F.  Lvtli 

(on  leave),  J.  W.  Matthews,  E.  J.  Monke,  R.  W.  Mowery,  B.  F.  Muirheid,  H.  L 

Wakeland,  J.  A.  Weber  (on  leave),  D.  VV.  Winter. 
Assistants:  D.  L.  Brakensiek,  H.  S.  Brandenburg,  E.  G.  Bruns,  D.  F.  Hopkins,  W.  D 

Lembke,  G,  F.  Sauer. 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Introduction  to  Agricultural  Engineering.  Agricultural  problems  involving  appli 
cation  of  engineering  knowledge  and  methods;  land  engineering,  power  and  machin 
ery,  buildings  and  equipment.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  I,  II;  3.  Student 
with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Ramser,  Young. 

111.  Farm  Structures  and  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  Principles  of  plan,  construction 
and  adaptation  of  structures  to  farm  needs;  study  of  drainage,  soil  erosion  control 
and  water  conservation  on  farms.  For  vocational  agriculture  majors  and  agricultura 
engineers.  Lectures,  discussion,  and  laboratory.  I,  II;  3.  Students  with  credit  in  Agri 
cultural  Engineering  252  or  272  will  not  receive  credit  in  this  course.  Prerequisite 
Sophomore  standing.  Carter,  Hay,  Monke. 

112.  Tractors  and  Field  Machinery.  The  design,  construction,  and  application  of  ga 
engines,  tractors,  and  field  machinery.  For  vocational  agriculture  majors  and  agri 
cultural  engineers.  Lectures,  quiz,  and  laboratory.  Inspection  trip;  estimated  expensi 
$3.  I,  II;  3.  Students  with  credit  in  Agricultural  Engineering  131  or  142  will  no 
receive  credit  in  this  course.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Shawl. 

131.  Field  and  Power-Driven  Machinery.  Theory  of  design  and  construction;  operatioi 
and  management  of  machines  for  soil  and  feed  preparation;  seeding,  cultivating,  an( 
harvesting.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  I;  3.  Students  with  credit  in  Agri 
cultural  Engineering  112  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engi 
neering  101.    Shawl. 

142.  Gas  Engines  and  Tractors.  Theory  of  construction  and  operation  of  engines,  timing 
ignition,  carburetors;  fuels,  carburetion,  lubrication,  cost  of  operation,  and  troubl 
work.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  Inspection  trip;  estimated  expense,  $1( 
II;  3.  Students  with  credit  in  Agricultural  Engineering  112  receive  only  2  hour 
credit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  101.  Shawl. 
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COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

201.  Farm  Shop  Work.  Special  ten-week  course  for  practice  teachers.  Farm  machinery 
and  equipment  repairs,  construction  jobs,  care  of  tools,  electric  wiring,  welding,  metal 
work.  Recitations  and  laboratory.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  111 
and  112,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Matthews. 

204.  Spraying.  Same  as  Horticulture  204.  A  study  of  spray  materials  and  equipment  used 
for  control  of  insects  and  diseases  on  horticultural  crops.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Horti- 
culture 142  or  161,  Chemistry  101  or  102,  Agricultural  Engineering  101,  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years.  Pickard,  Powell. 

241.  Electric  Power  for  the  Farm.  Utilization  of  electricity  in  agriculture  for  power,  heat, 
and  light;  types  of  motors  and  typical  applications,  water  pumping,  hay  curing,  feed 
processing;  heating  and  lighting  applications;  circuits  and  wiring.  Lectures,  discussions, 
and  laboratory.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  101,  or  equivalent.  Kleis. 

242.  Advanced  Gas  and  Diesel  Engines  and  Tractors.  Principles  of  design,  construction, 
and  assembly;  belt  horsepower  ratings,  starting  and  lighting  systems,  lubricants,  fuels, 
and  modern  shop  methods  used  in  repair  and  checking.  Lectures,  discussions,  and 
laboratory.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:   Agricultural  Engineering  112  or  142.    Shawl. 

252.  Mechanics  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  Principles  of  planning,  constructing,  and 
adapting  soil  conservation  and  drainage  practices  for  Illinois  farms,  and  tlie  applica- 
tion of  surveying  to  these  practices.  Lectures,  field  work,  and  laboratory.  II;  3.  Stu- 
dents with  credit  in  Agricultural  Engineering  111  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Hay, 

MONKE. 

262.  Farmstead  and  Home  Equipment.  Equipment  for  modernizing  the  farm  home- 
principles,  definitions,  and  problems  as  they  relate  to  water  supply,  plumbing,  sewage 
disposal,  heating,  fuels,  refrigeration,  air  conditioning,  and  lighting.  Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  laboratory.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  agricultural  engineer- 
ing, or  consent  of  instructor.  Kleis,  Lehmann. 

272.  Farm  Buildings.  Requirements  of  farm  buildings,  problem  analysis  and  planning; 
plans,  materials,  construction  methods,  and  costs.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  labora- 
tory. II;  3.  Students  with  credit  in  Agricultural  Engineering  111  receive  only  2  hours 
credit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  101,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Carter, 
Wakeland. 

299.  Inspection  Trip.  I;  no  credit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  agricultural  engineer- 
ing. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

331.  Function,  Application,  Adjustment,  and  Management  of  Farm  Machinery.  A  study 
of  field  and  farmstead  machinery  as  related  to  the  needs  of  agricultural  production, 
systems  of  farming,  function,  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  cost.  S;  3 
hours,  or  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  112  or  131,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Offered  in  alternate  years.  Matthews,  Shawl. 

1332,  Design  of  Agricultural  Machinery.  Survey  of  needs  and  requirements,  layout  of 
,       design,  cost  comparison,  and  study  of  production  problems.  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  271.  Pickard. 

341.  Farm  Power.  Basic  theory,  analysis,  and  testing  of  internal  combustion  engines, 
gasoline  and  diesel,  together  with  study  of  other  elements  of  farm  tractors.  I;  3  hours, 
or  Va  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  202.  Pickard. 

351.  Hydraulics  of  Soil  Conservation.  Hydrology,  hydraulics,  design,  construction,  and 
cost   estimates   oi    erosion   control   structures,   water  conservation   dams,   agricultural 
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drainage  systems,  and  soil  conservation  practices.  Relationships  of  slopes,  soils,  croj 
and  practices.  Lectures,  field  trips,  and  problems.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vi  unit.  Prerequisit 
Civil  Engineering  115;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  232  and  234;  seni 
standing  in  agricultural  engineering,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Hay. 

355.  Advanced  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Practices.  A  study  of  conservation  pra  , 
tices  and  their  evaluation  in  relation  to  farm  operations.  Planning,  constructing,  ai  ,( 
checking  of  terraces,  waterways,  diversion  ditches,  and  drainage  systems.  S;  3  hou  " 
or  1/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  111  or  2.52,  or  consent  of  instructc 
Hay. 

361.  Development  and  Function  of  Family  Housing.  Same  as  Home  Economics  o( 
Study  of  principles  and  problem  solutions  in  family  housing.  Basic  functions,  plan  p; 
terns,  types,  materials,  and  structures;  economic  influences,  costs,  and  adaptatioi 
personal  and  pulalic  interests.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  problems.  II;  3  hours,  or 
unit.  Carter. 


f 

I 


371.  Advanced  Farm  Structures.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  ai 
Applied  Mechanics  221  and  223;  Civil  Engineering  261;  senior  standing.  Carter. 

393.  Special  Problems.  Each  student  chooses  a  special  problem  for  design,  laboratory, 
field  work,  with  library  research.  Work  may  be  taken  in  two  of  the  following  subjecl 
drainage  and  soil  erosion  control,  farm  buildings,  farm  housing,  farm  power,  farm  ni 
chinery,  rural  electrification.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Va  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standin 
approval  of  head  of  department.  Staff. 


AGRICULTURE 

Professor:  W.  G.  Kammlade. 
Associate  Professor:  H.  W.  Bean. 
Assistant  Professor:  J.  K.  McDermott. 

Note:  Courses  listed  under  Agriculture  are  those  in  the  College  ©f  Agriculture  E 
assignable  to  a  particular  department.  They  are  taught  by  members  of  the  administratii 
staff.  Associate  Dean  R.  R.  Hudelson  is  responsible  for  administrative  matters  pertai 
ing  to  these  courses. 

There  is  no  provision  for  majors  or  minors  under  the  title  "Agriculture."  Major  ai 
minor  programs  are  assigned  to  organized  departments  of  the  college. 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

114.  Agricultural  Information  Methods.  Principles  and  practices  of  writing  agricultu: 
and  home  economics  educational  information.  Methods  of  gathering  and  prepari 
such  information  for  use  in  weekly  and  daily  newspapers  and  on  farm  and  hoi 
radio  programs  in  support  of  extension  and  other  educational  programs.  I,  II;  I 
Prerequisite:   Sophomore  standing.  McDermott. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

206.  Agricultural  Extension.  For  students  interested  in  agricultural  extension  work.  II; 
Kammlaue. 

208.  Agricultural  Extension:  Summer  Training.  Full-time  work  with  extension  servi 
programs  in  selected  countii-s  under  the  direction  of  farm  adxisers  and  district  sup 
visors.  Approximate  training  period,  three  montlis— June  to  September.  Salary  SU' 
cient  to  cover  maintenance  and  expenses  will  be  provided.  S;  2.' Prerequisite:  Cona 
of  instructor.  It  is  recommended  that  tliis  course  be  preceded  by  Agriculture  2i 
Kammlaue. 

215.  Advanced  Agricultural  Information  Meliiods.  Writing  of  agricultural  and  hoii 
economics  iuiurnuitiou  for  mass  circulated  magazines  and  technical  journals.  Writ! 


I 


n. 
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and  editing  of  infomiational  bulletins  and  leaflets.  Use  of  illustrations  and  other 
visual  aids  in  presenting  educational  information.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Agriculture 
114,  or  consent  of  instructor.  McDekmott. 

•16.  Experimental  and  Biological  Statistics.  A  study  of  statistical  methods  and  their  value 
in  agricultural  experimentation.  Students  receiving  credit  in  this  course  will  not  re- 
ceive credit  in  Agricultural  Economics  341.  I,  II;  3.  Bean. 

XGRONOMY 

'lofessors:  M.  B.  Russell  (Head  of  Department),  F.  C.  Bauer,  W.  M.  Bevek,  O.  T. 
BoxNNETT,  R.  H.  Bray,  W.  L.  Burlison  (Emeritus),  E.  E.  DeTurk  (Emeritus), 
G.  H.  DuNGAN,  J.  E.  GiESEKiNG,  J.  C.  Hackleman  ( On  leave),  R.  W.  Juceniieimer, 
B.  Koehler,  L.  T.  Kurtz,  A.  L.  Lang,  C.  M.  Linsley,  R.  T.  Odell,  O.  H.  Sears, 
R.  S.  Smith  (Emeritus),  E.  H.  Tyner,  D.  C.  Wimer,  C.  M.  Woodworth. 

Vssociate  Professors:  E.  B.  Earley,  J.  A.  Jackobs,  S.  W.  Melsted,  R.  S.  Stauffer, 
E.  D.  Walker. 

\ssistant  Professors:  A.  H.  Beavers,  C.  H.  Farnham,  J.  B.  Fehrenbacher,  J.  W.  Ger- 
demann,  p.  E.  Johnson,  E.  R.  Leng  (on  leave),  L.  B.  Miller,  W.  F.  Purnell, 
W.  O.  Scott,  H.  j.  Snider,  A.  Tate  (Emeritus),  A.  U.  Thor,  P.  T.  Veale,  II.  L. 
Wascher,  R.  O.  Weibel. 

\ssociate:  C.  J.  Badger. 

Hstructors  and  First  Assistants:  D.  E.  Alexander,  J.  D.  Alexander,  L.  F.  Bauman, 
H.  L.  Breland,  a.  F.  Grandt,  J.  H.  Griffin,  W.  E.  Kennedy  (on  leave),  D.  L. 
Lynch,  J.  C.  Lyons,  J.  W.  Pendleton,  B.  W.  Ray,  R.  H.  Rust,  F.  W.  Slife,  D.  A. 
Vinson. 

\ssistants:  J.  C.  Anderson  (Emeritus),  D.  K.  Banerjee,  G.  R.  Bauwin,  W.  R.  Fortney, 
H.  Gallick,  H.  W.  Gausman,  C.  Gray,  L.  H.  Hannah,  R.  D.  Hauck,  H.  R.  Hindeh 
liter,  R.  H.  Maier,  D.  L.  Mulvaney,  J.  C.  Neill,  J.  L.  Nelson,  W.  C.  Nelson, 
W.  R.  Oschwald,  Joan  A.  Rheumer,  C.  L.  Rhykerd,  D.  A.  Russel,  T.  C.  Tucker. 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

1 ;).  Plant  and  Animal  Genetics.  Same  as  Animal  Science  110,  Dairy  Science  110,  and 
Horticulture  110.  The  principles  of  heredity  in  relation  to  plant  and  animal  improve- 
ment and  veterinary  medicine.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100;  Zoology  104. 
Alexander,  D.\yton,  Roberts,  Touchberry. 

2\.  Crop  Production.  General  introductory  course.  Production  and  harvesting  of  com- 
mon farm  crops;  means  of  improvement;  diseases,  insects,  weeds,  and  their  control; 
seed  purity  and  germination;  market  grades  of  grain.  I,  II;  4.  Students  with  95  or 
more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100.  Dungan, 
Hannah,  Nelson. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

200.  Special  Problems  in  Agronomy.  Individual  problems  in  crops  or  soils.  I,  II;  3  to  5. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  consent  of  instructor.  Staff. 

101.  Soils.  General  introductory  course.  Origin,  formation,  and  nature  of  soils;  kinds  of 
soils  and  their  properties;  conservation  and  increase  of  productive  capacity;  fertilizers, 
management  practices,  and  cropping  systems.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101 
or  102;  Geology  105.  Bauwin,  Tyner,  Wimer. 

!70.  Raw  Materials  for  Processing.  Same  as  Food  Technology  270.  Lectures,  reference 
readings,  and  laboratory  work  on  cereal  grains  and  oilseeds  important  to  the  food 
processing  industry.  Local  field  trips  to  grain  and  oilseed  storage  elevators  or  mills. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:   Botany  100,  or  equivalent.  Dungan,  Garner. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

iJOl.  Genesis,  Morphology,  Classification,  and  Geography  of  Soils.  Factors  governing  and 
'      processes  active   in   soil  development;   physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  soil 
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groups  of  the  world;  classification  and  nomenclature  of  soil;  soil  geography.  Field  tii 
to  he  arranged;  cost  not  to  exceed  $16.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agronm 
201.  Beavers. 

302.  Role  of  Microorganisms  in  Soil  FertUity.  Microorganisms  of  the  soils  in  relation 
fertility;  nitrogen  fixation,  assimilation,  and  preservation.  I;  3  hours,  or  y2  unit.  I'l 
requisite:  Agronomy  201.  Lynch,  Sears. 

303.  Soil  Productivity,  Its  Variation,  Modification,  and  Conservation.  Factors  aflFectii 
soil  productivity  and  its  conservation;  soil  type  response;  influence  of  cropping  sy 
terns,  fertilizers,  and  management  practices  on  productivity  trends.  II;   3  hours, 
Vi  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  201;  senior  standing.  Bauer. 

304.  Metabolism  of  Soil  Microorganisms.  Chemistry  and  bacteriology  of  the  nitrogi 
cycle;  nitrogen  fixation,  nitrification,  nitrate  assimilation,  denitrification,  and  synth 
sis  of  nitrogen  compounds  by  microorganisms;  relation  of  nitrogen  to  other  cyck 
II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  104  or  320;  Chemistry  132.  Lync 
Sears. 

305.  Physical  Methods  for  Soil  Conservation  Studies.  Physical  properties  of  soils  affectir 
conservation,  productivity,  and  drainage;  their  investigation  by  field  and  laborato 
methods.  Lecture,  discussion,  and  laboratory.  I;  3  hours,  or  Va  unit.  Prerequisit 
Agronomy  201.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years.  Stauffer. 

306.  Fertilizers  and  Their  Soil  Reactions.  Fertilizer  sources  and  materials.  Chemic> 
fonns  of  elements  in  the  soil,  reactions  of  fertilizers  in  soils,  determination  of  fertiliz 
needs,  soil  test  methods,  fertilizer  application.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisit' 
Agronomy  201.  Bray. 

307.  Principles  of  Soil  Conservation.  National  and  local  implications  of  soil  conservatici 
and  its  relation  to  farming  systems,  land  management,  climate,  soil  character,  ar 
farming  operations.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  121  and  201;  senii 
standing.  Stauffer. 

308.  Plant  Composition  and  Chemurgy.  Synthesis,  general  chemistry,  and  principal  souni 
of  carbohydrates,  oils,  and  proteins.  Chemical  composition  of  agronomic  plants  ; 
affected  by  rate  and  date  of  planting  and  by  nutritional,  en\^ironmental,  and  genet 
factors.  Relation  of  plant  composition  to  utilization.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequ 
site:  Chemistry  132,  or  equivalent;  Agronomy  121;  Agronomy  201,  or  consent  i 
instructor.  Earley,  Lyons. 

31L  Physical  Edaphology.  The  underlying  principles  of  the  influence  of  physical  proj 
erties  of  soils  on  plant  growth.  The  application  of  these  principles  to  practic 
problems  of  tillage,  drainage,  conservation,  and  plant  nutrition.  II;  3  hours,  ( 
Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:   Agronomy  201.  Russell. 

312.  Farm  Appraisals.  Same  as  Agricultural  Economics  312.  Valuation  of  farm  real  estah 
soils,  crops,  management,  buildings,  drainage,  land  titles,  prices,  and  taxes  in  relatic 
to  value.  Local  field  trips;  estimated  expense,  $5.  II;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite 
Agronomy  201  and  Agricultural  Economics  220,  or  equivalent.  Hudelson  and  other 

317.  Plant  Pathology.  Same  as  Botany  317,  Horticulture  317,  and  Plant  Pathology  31' 
Causes,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  plant  diseases.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prereciuisitt 
One  year  of  plant  science  including  Botany  100.  Black. 

321.  Crop  Production  as  Affected  by  the  Environment.  Response  of  crop  plants  to  the 
habitat;  study  of  climatic,  physiographic,  edaphic,  and  biotic  factors  of  the  enviroi 
mcnt  in  relation  to  crop  growth;  means  by  which  crop  hazards  may  be  reduced.  '. 
3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prcrecjuisitc:  Agronomy  121.  Duncan. 

322.  Forage  Crops  and  Pastures.  Lectures  and  discussions  of  roughage  production,  forag 
crop  characteristics  and  ecology,  grasslands  of  farm  and  range  as  related  to  animi 
production  and  soil  conscrNation.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agronoitt 
121.  Jackods. 
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323.  Improvement  of  Farm  Crops  by  Breeding.  Heredity  and  variation  in  crop  plants; 
effects  of  self-fertilization  and  cross-fertilization;  principles  and  results  of  selection 
and  hybridization  in  crop  improvement.  I;  3  hours,  or  Va  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy 
110,  or  eciuivalt-nt;  Agronomy  121.   Bonnett. 

324.  Principles  of  Field  Plot  Experimentation.  Purposes,  methods,  and  principles  of  field 
experimentation;  interpretation  of  results.  I;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing.  Woodworth. 

}25.  Corn  Breeding.  Principles  and  procedures  involved  in  developing,  testing,  and  pro- 
duction of  inbred  lines  and  hybrids;  production  and  processing  of  hybrid  seed  corn; 
genetics  of  corn.  II;  3  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  323.  Jugenheimer. 


J26.  Weeds  and  Their  Control.  Weeds,  their  introduction,  methods  of  dissemination, 
reproduction,  and  control.  A  characterization  of  the  common  weeds  of  the  Midwest. 
I;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  121.  Si.ife. 


till 


131.  Grain  Grading  and  Marketing.  Same  as  Agricultural  Economics  331  and  Marketing 
331.  Factors  affecting  the  quality  of  grain  crops;  standards  employed  in  their  classifi- 
cation and  grading  in  the  commercial  market;  laboratory  practice  in  grain  grading; 
a  trip  to  a  commercial  grain  grading  laboratory;  economic  problems  and  market  opera- 
tions in  grain  marketing.  I;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics 
230  and  Agronomy  121,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Dungan,  Norton. 

177.  Diseases  of  Field  Crops.  Same  as  Botany  377  and  Plant  Pathology  377.  A  study  of 
the  symptoms  of  tlie  major  field  crop  diseases,  life  histories  of  causal  organisms,  and 
methods  of  control.  II;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agronomy  121  or  317,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Bever,  Gerdemann. 

179.  Research  Methods  in  Plant  Pathology.  Same  as  Botany  379,  Horticulture  379,  and 
Plant  Pathology  379.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  techniques  for  identifica- 
tion of  plant  diseases  and  their  causal  agents;  for  evaluation  of  plant  protectants;  for 
the  study  of  the  physiology  of  parasitism,  and  methods  for  planning  research  projects, 
evaluating  data,  and  preparation  of  manuscripts  for  publication.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vi 
unit.  Prerequisite:   Agronomy  317;  senior  standing.  Gerdemann,  Gottlieb. 


MR  FORCE  SCIENCE 

'rofeswr:  Colonel  H.  D.  Davidson   (Head  of  Department). 
"^  Associate  Professor:  Lieutenant  Colonel  D.  W.  Cox. 

^-  issistant  Professors:  Majors  R.  F.  Adkins,  F.  W.  Brockhouse,  E.  W.  Kretzschmar, 
C.  L.  Odum,  G.  B.  Potter,  A.  A.  Schramm,  R.  P.  Stewart;  Captains  W.  F.  Jemi- 
soN,  W.  E.  Kennedy,  R.  L.  Myers,  N.  Roitman,  N.  A.  Rosser,  E.  W.  Spitzer, 
J.  R.  Starnes,  J.  W.  Van  Sickle;  First  Lieutenant  J.  Calkins. 
mstants:  Master  Sergeants  R.  D.  Arcady,  H.  D.  Charles,  J.  L.  Ekiss,  B.  I.  Fiedler, 
J.  D.  Hathaway,  J.  S.  Smallwood,  C.  E.  Towers,  M.  A.  Wilson;  Technical  Ser- 
geant R.  W.  Curtis;  Staff'  Sergeants  R.  B.  Peters,  M.  A.  Symington,  Jr. 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

11.  Freshman  Drill  and  Theory.  Basic  military  instruction  to  include  leadership,  drill 
and  exercise  of  command,  and  thirty  hours  devoted  to  world  political  geography,  a 
study  of  the  areas  and  resources  of  the  various  states  organized  as  political  units, 
together  with  the  people  who  live  in  these  areas.  I;  1.  Prerequisite:  Pronounced  phys- 
ically fit  by  the  University.  Kennedy,  Rosser. 

™    12.  Freshman  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Air  Force  Science  HI.  Basic  military 
'••      instruction  to  include  leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of  command,  and  thirty  hours 
devoted  to  world  political  geography.  I;   I.  Prerequisite:   Air  Force  Science   111,  or 
equivalent  as  determined  by  head  of  department  and  institution.  Kennedy,  Rosseh. 
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113.  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Basic  military  instruction  to  include  leadership,  drft 
and  exercise  of  connnand,  aerodynamics  and  propulsion,  and  meteorology.  I;  1.  Pre 
requisite:  Air  Force  Science  112,  or  equivalent  as  detemiined  by  head  ot  departmen  i 
and  institution.  Myers,  Odum,  Spitzer.  I 

114.  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Basic  military  instruction  to  include  leadership,  dril  1 
and  exercise  of  conmiand,  navigation,  and  applied  air  power.  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Ai" . 
Force  Science  113,  or  equivalent  as  determined  by  head  of  department  and  institution  ■ 
Myers,  Odum,  Sfitzer. 


COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 


215.  Junior  Administration  and  Logistics.  The  development  of  knowledge  and  skill  i 
organization,  leadership  and  exercise  of  command,  air  operations,  transportation,  ad 
ministration  and  supply.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Air  Force  Science  114,  or  equivalent  a 
determined  by  head  of  department  and  institution.  Kretzschmab. 

216.  Junior  Administration  and  Logistics.  Continuation  of  Air  Force  Science  215,  witl 
emphasis  on  Air  Force  supply.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Air  Force  Science  215,  or  equiva 
lent  as  determined  by  head  of  department  and  institution.  Kretzschmar. 


i 


217.  Senior  Administration  and  Logistics.  Continuation  of  Air  Force  Science  216,  t(  i 
include  Air  Force  management,  Air  Force  teaching  method,  and  military  law  anc 
boards.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:   Air  Force  Science  216,  or  equivalent  as  determined  bji 
head  of  department  and  institution.  Schramm. 


■ 


218.  Senior  Administration  and  Logistics.  Continuation  of  Air  Force  Science  217,  t( 
include  career  development,  food  service  supervision,  inspector  general,  administra 
tion,  staff  functions,  and  air  comptroller.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Air  Force  Science  217|l, 
or  equivalent  as  determined  by  head  of  department  and  institution.  Schramm. 

225.  Junior  Aircraft  Maintenance  and  Engineering.  The  development  of  knowledge  ane 
skill  in  organization,   leadership   and   exercise  of  command,   air  operation,   supplyl 
transportation,  aircraft  maintenance  and  engineering.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:   Air  Fora 
Science  114,  or  equivalent  as  determined  by  head  of  department  and  institution.  Onlji  S 
students  pursuing  a  degree  in  engineering  will  be  eligible.  Adkins. 

226.  Junior  Aircraft  Maintenance  and  Engineering.  Continuation  of  Air  Force  Sciena 

225,  to  include  aircraft  maintenance  and  engineering  in  sucli  subjects  as  electricity 
propellers,  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  systems,  structures,  and  miscellaneous.  II;  3.  Pre 
requisite:  Air  Force  Science  225,  or  equivalent  as  determined  by  head  of  departmen 
and  institution.  Adkins.  Q|{| 

227.  Senior  Aircraft  Maintenance  and  Engineering.  Continuation  ol    .\ir  Fortf  ScienC* 

226,  to  include  Air  Force  management.  Air  Force  teaching  methods  and  administra 
tion.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Air  Force  Science  226,  or  equivalent  as  determined  by  heac 
of  department  and  institution.  Adkins. 


228.  Senior  Aircraft  Maintenance  and  Engineering.  Continuation  of  Air  Force  Sciena' 
227,  to  include  inspector  general,  career  development.  Air  Force  supply,  and  aircraf 
maintenance  subjects  such  as  organizational  and  field  maintenance,  aircraft  engint  i 
operation  and  conditioning,  cruise  control,  air  inspector  and  test  flights.  II;  2.  Pre' 
requisite:  Air  Force  Science  227,  or  eciuivalent  as  determined  by  head  of  departmen  u 
and  institution.  Adkins.  t 

231.  Junior  Flight  Operations.  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  instruction  whicli  wil 
facilitate  and  materially  augment  the  academic  phases  of  training  in  the  Flyinj 
Schools  of  the  Air  Training  Command.  The  subjects  include  air  operations,  majo 
air  commands,  theory  of  flight,  introduction  to  instruments,  and  a  short  genera 
i-ourse  on  elemcntaiy  supply  procedures  and  administralive  publications.  I;  3.  Pie< 
re(iuisile:  Air  Force  Science  114,  or  equivalent  as  determined  by  head  of  <lepart 
iiieiit  and  institution.  Siahnes. 
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132.  Junior  Flight  Operations.  Continuation  oi  Air  Force  Science  231,  to  include  sixty 
theory  hours  divided  equally  among  aircraft  engineering,  navigation,  and  meteorol- 
■itU     ogy-  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Air  Force  Science  231,  or  equivalent  as  determined  by  head 
of  department  and  institution.  Starnes. 


33.  Senior  Flight  Operations.  Continuation  of  Air  Force  Science  232,  to  include  Air 
Force  management,  teaching  methods,  administration,  and  military  law  and  boards. 
I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Air  Force  Science  232,  or  equivalent  as  determined  by  head  of 
department  and  institution.  Starnes. 

34.  Senior  Flight  Operations.  Continuation  of  Air  Force  Science  233.  This  course  is 
designed  to  offer  advanced  instruction  in  navigation  and  bombing  to  include  theory 
of  radar  as  applied  to  both.  A  general  study  of  the  duties  of  electronic  countermeas- 
ures  officer  and  radar  observer  will  be  made.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Air  Force  Scierice 
233,  or  eqiiivalent  as  detemiined  by  head  of  department  and  institution.  Starnes. 

35.  Junior  General  Technical.  This  option  offers  training  for  duty  in  selected  job 
areas  in  the  United  States  Air  Force:  research  and  development;  electronics;  weapons; 
installations;  and  other  specialized  technical  fields.  Background  in  science,  matiie- 
matics,  or  engineering  is  required.  Study  consists  of  scientilic  methods,  technical 
career  fields,  atomic  theory,  guided  missiles,  and  other  selected  technical  subjects. 
Four  hours  of  theory  plus  one  hour  of  laborator\'  in  leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of 
command.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Air  Force  Science  114  or  equivalent;  registration  in 
science,  mathematics,  or  engineering  major.  Jemison. 

36.  Junior  General  Technical.  A  continuation  of  Air  Force  Science  235.  Fotu-  hours  of 
theory  plus  one  hour  of  laboratory  in  leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of  command.  II; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Air  Force  Science  235.  Jemison. 

37.  Senior  General  Technical.  World  technological  needs  and  resources;  laboratory 
and  shop  management;  function  of  technical  specialists;  physiological  aspects  of  fly- 
ing; transonic  and  supersonic  flight;  bacteriological  warfare;  and  other  new  develop- 
ments. Four  hours  of  theorv'  plus  one  hour  of  laboratory  in  leadership,  drill  and  exer- 
cise of  command.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Air  Force  Science  236.  Jemison. 


38.  Senior  General  Technical.  A  continuation  of  Air  Force  Science  237.  Four  hours  of 
theor\'  plus  one  hour  of  laboratory  in  leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of  command.  II; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Air  Force  Science  237.  Jemison. 
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(Including  Animal  Nutrition) 

rofessors:  L.  E.  Card  (Head  of  Department),  R.  C.  Ashby  (Emeritus),  S.  Bull,  W.  E. 
Carroll  (Emeritus),  J.  L.  Edmonds,  H.  S.  Grindley  (Emeritus),  T.  S.  Hamilton, 
B.  C.  Johnson,  W.  G.  Kammlade,  H.  H.  Mitchell,  A.  V.  Nalbandov,  E.  Roberts, 
IT.  P.  Rusk,  H.  G.  Russell,  H.  M.  Scott,  R.  R.  Snapp. 

ssociate  Professors:  H.  W.  Bean,  R.  M,  Forbes,  U.  S.  Garrigus,  A.  L.  Neumann,  S.  W. 
Terrill. 

iSsistant  Professors:  D.  E.  Becker,  G.  R.  Carlisle,  C.  W.  Crawford,  W.  H.  Hale, 
Marian  F.  James,  S.  F.  Ridlen,  G.  Wolf. 

tstructors:  R.  C.  Eaton,  Marjorie  Edman. 

mistants:  W.  W.  Albert,  M.  H.  Bert,  J.  W.  A.  Brant,  L.  L.  Bucy,  Eva  M.  Cohn, 
Alice  M.  Cook,  Lucile  Dekker-van  Ghyl,  R.  M.  Edwards,  Uva  G.  Frey,  E.  A. 
GoFFi,  W.  T.  Haines,  E.  W.  H,\rtsook,  E.  E.  Hatfield,  H.  M.  Hickman,  R.  Hol- 
landbeck,  L.  H.  Horn,  Jr.,  T.  M.  Huston,  J.  M.  Iacono,  K.  W.  Keane,  Margaret 
n.  Keane,  Mahy  H.  Keith  (Km  rita),  I.  D.  Kemp,  P.  Kivalo,  W.  Kornfeld,  Pei- 
HsiNG  Lin,  R.  J.  Meade,  S.  P.  Mistry,  W.  W.  Moore,  T.  S.  Nelson,  Janet  L.  Page, 
M.  W.  Pasvogel,  C.  V.  Ross,  H.  E.  Schendel,  Elizabeth  E.  Schoen,  H.  V.  Shir- 
ley, Jr.,  J.  T.  Sime,  D.  E.  Ullrey,  D.  A.  Vaughan,  J.  A.  Welch,  R.  P.  Wilcox. 
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Animal  Science 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Introduction  to  Animal  Science.  Elementary  livestock  judging.  Required  of  all  stu 
dents  in  the  curriculum  in  general  agriculture.  I,  II;  3.  Students  with  95  or  more  credi' 
hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Crawford  and  others. 

102.  Principles  of  Feeding.  Composition  of  feeds  and  of  animal  products;  manurial  valui 
of  feeds;  how  the  animal  utilizes  feed;  balancing  rations.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Chemi 
istry  101  or  102.  Buix  and  others. 

103.  Breeds  and  Market  Classes  of  Livestock.  Principles  of  selecting  and  judging  marke 
and  breeding  classes  of  beef  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine.  Characteristics  and  his' 
tory  of  major  breeds  of  livestock.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  practice  judging 
I;  5.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  101,  or  e(iui\alent,  or  junior  standing.  Snait  anci 
others. 

104.  Selection  and  Use  of  Meat.  Physical  and  chemical  composition;  nutritive  valuei 
selection  and  utilization  of  cuts.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  I;  2.  Bull. 

110.  Plant  and  Animal  Genetics.  Same  as  Agronomy  110,  Dairy  Science  110,  and  Horti* 
culture  110.  The  principles  of  heredity  in  relation  to  plant  and  animal  improvemeni 
and  veterinary  medicine.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100;  Zoology  104.  Alexanderi 
Dayton,  Roberts,  Touchberry. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 
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201.  Livestock  Management.  The  development  and  importance  of  the  li\'estock  industry 
The  economic  advantages  of  the  various  classes  of  farm  animals  and  their  relation  t(ii 
farm  management.  Selection  and  systems  of  breeding  as  used  by  successful  breeders 
Special  lectures  and  demonstrations  of  caretakers'  skills.  II;  3.  Prereciiiisitc:    Aiiiaia 
Science  102.  Edmonds.  [ 

202.  History  of  Breeds  of  Livestock.  In  addition  to  lectures,  discussions,  and  assignee 
reading  dealing  with  the  historical  development  of  the  various  breeds,  some  judging!  lull 
practice  will  be  used  to  illustrate  different  breed  types.  It  is  recommended  that  thii 
course  precede  Animal  Science  203.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  103.  Ne^i 

MANN. 

203.  Advanced  Livestock  Judging.  The  team  to  represent  the  University  in  the  Annuai 
Intercollegiate  Student  Judging  Contest  will  be  chosen  from  the  students  in  this  class 
I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  103;  Animal  Science  202  is  recommended.  Neu-i 
MANN  and  others. 

204.  Farm  Meats.  Slaughter,  grading,  cutting,  and  processing  of  meats.  An  inspection  tril 
will  be  made  to  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  and  packing  plants;  estimated  expense,  $15 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  104.  Kemp. 


205.  Meat  Judging  and  Grading.  The  team  to  represent  the  Universit\  in  the  Aniuia 
Intercollegiate  Student  Judging  Contest  will  be  chosen  from  the  students  in  this  class 
I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  104  or  204.  Kemp. 

206.  Light  and  Heavy  Horses.  Breeds,  management,  judging.  II;  3.  Prereciuisile:  Aniniaj 
Science  102,  or  junior  standing.  Crawford,  Edmonds. 

207.  Selection,  Judging,  and  Grading  of  Poultry  and  Poultry  Products.  Selection  of  breed- 
ing stock  on  the  basis  of  egg  jirodiution  and  brc'd  ciiaractiMistics;  commercial  grad- 
ing and  inspection  of  market  eggs  and  poultr>-.  The  team  to  represent  the  University 
in  the  Annual  Intercollegiate  Student  Poultr\-  Judging  Contest  will  be  chosen  froni 
the  students  taking  or  having  had  this  course.  1;  3.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  304. 
Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Eaton. 
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J09.  Special  Problems.  I,  II;  3  to  5.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  approval  of  head  of 
department.  Bull,  Card,  Edmonds,  Forbes,  Garrigus,  Hamilton,  Nalbandov, 
Roberts,  Scott,  Snapp,  Terrill. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

iOl.  Beef  Production.  The  principles  of  feeding  and  management  of  beef  cattle;  financial 
aspects  of  beet  production;  diseases  and  parasites  of  beef  cattle;  fitting  cattlj  tor  show 
and  sale.  Lectures  and  discussions.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Animal 
Science  102.  Snapp. 

!02.  Sheep  Production.  The  sheep  and  wool  industries;  principles  and  practices  of  various 
phases  of  production.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  102. 
Garrigus,  Hale. 

!03.  Pork  Production.  The  place  of  the  swine  enterprise  on  the  farm;  selecting,  breeding, 
feeding,  managing,  and  marketing  of  swine  for  greatest  profit.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  102.  Terrill. 

104.  Poultry  Management.  Poultry  science  and  practice  with  special  reference  to  the  place 
of  the  poultry  enterprise  on  Illinois  farms.  Students  may  register  for  3  hours  credit 
without  laboratory  or  for  4  hours  credit  with  laboratory.  I,  II;'  3  or  4  hours,  or  ¥2 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  102.  Scott. 

Inimai  Nutrition 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

101.  Introduction  to  Animal  Nutrition.  For  students  whose  major  is  not  animal  nutrition, 
but  who  desire  an  introduction  to  the  principles  and  practical  applications  of  the 
science  to  animal  feeding.  II;  3  hours,  or  Va  unit.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  102; 
Chemistry  132.  Forbes. 

Anthropology 

(See  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 


\RCHITECTURE 

'mfessois:  T.  C.  Bannister  (Head  of  Department),  O.  S.  Fjelde,  G.  Guevrekian, 
G.  S.  Keith,  W.  S.  Kinne,  Jr.,  A.  K.  Laing,  J.  T.  Lendrum,  F.  M.  Lescher  (Emeri- 
tus), D.  B.  Lindsay,  E.  I.  Love,  N.  D.  Morgan,  R.  Newcomb,  C.  E.  Palmer,  L.  H. 
Provine  (Em-ritus),  A.  M.  Richardson,  E.  F.  Toth,  A.  R.  Williams. 

\ssnciate  Professors:  R.  A.  Jones,  T.  E.  O'Donnell  (Emeritus),  R.  J.  Smith,  J.  W. 
Wood. 

Vssistant  Professors:  J.  S.  Baker,  J.  M.  Barrow,  G.  T.  Clayton,  E.  M.  Farnham  (on 
leave),  W.  M.  Johnson,  R.  M.  Line,  R.  P.  Link,  C.  B.  Looker,  F.  D.  Miles,  J.  A. 
Prestridge,  Jr. 

iesearch  Associate:  G.  C.  Winterowd. 

nstmctors:  B.  D.  Brinkworth,  F.  P.  Brotherton,  H.  C.  Edwards,  J.  R.  McGhee  (on 

leave),  J.  G.  Replinger. 
isiting  Lecturer:  F.  J.  Kornacker. 

\s.si.^ants:  Sydney  B.  Berry,  J.  P.  Eberhard,  R.  D.  Field,  A.  A.  Hale,  Jr.,  ].  M.  King, 
T.  H.  Klausmeyer,  F.  T.  Kubitz,  A.  M.  McHenry,  R.  W.  Mayne,  D.  K.  Pyle,  R.  S. 
Rose,  W.  H.  Rump,  J.  A.  Scheeler,  J.  E.  Severns,  E.  J.  Velardi,  J.  D.  Woods. 
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101.  Introduction  to  Architecture.  An  introduction  to  the  building  industry  and  the  pro 
Icssion  of  architecture;  exercises  illustrating  basic  architectural  forms  and  their  organi 
zation.  I,  II;  3.  Fjelde  and  others. 

113.  History  of  Ancient  Architecture.  A  description  and  analysis  of  the  development  of  thl 
architecture  of  the  ancient  East,  Greece,  and  Rome,  related  to  the  environmental  and 
cultural  setting.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  131,  or  sophomore  standing.    Em 

WARDS. 

131.  Architectural  Design.  Beginning  study  of  architectural  planning  and  designing.  Fun 
(lamentals  of  sketching  and  presentation.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  101'! 
Fjelde,  Line,  and  others. 

132.  Architectural  Design.  Continuation  of  the  fundamentals  of  architectural  design.  I,  II 
3.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  131,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Fjelde,  Replinger,  am 
others. 

133.  Architectural  Design.  Continued  study  of  architectural  planning  and  designing;  prim 
ciples  of  plan,  elevation,  and  section  in  small  buildings.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Archi 
tecture  132.  Barrovv^,  Brotherton,  Miles,  Replinger,  and  others. 

134.  Architectural  Design.  Continuation  of  Architecture  133.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Archi i 
tecture  133.  Barrow,  Brotherton,  Miles,  and  others. 

141.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Construction  I.  Wood  frame  construction  as  used  it 
houses;  manufacture  and  performance  characteristics "  of  materials;  framing  systems' 
typical  details;  finishing  materials.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Architectun 
131.  Clayton,  Kinne,  and  others. 

142.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Construction  II.  Non-fire  resistance  construction;  nianu 
facture  and  performance  characteristics  of  materials;  support  systems;  typical  detailsl 
finishing  materials.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  141.  Clayton,  Kinne,  anci 
others. 

143.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Construction  III.  Fire  resistant  construction;  manufacturi 
and  performance  characteristics  of  materials;  support  systems;  typical  details,  finish 
ing  materials.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:   Architecture  142.  Clayton,  Kinne,  and  otheisi 

144.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Construction  IV.  Modular  dimensioning;  prefabrication' 
thermal  and  sound  insulation;  industrial  structures;  wide  span  systems;  architectura' 
acoustics.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  143.  Clayton,  Kinne,  and  others. 

171.  Drawing  Theory.  Orthographic,  oblique,  isometric  projections  and  perspective 
Not  open  to  students  expecting  a  degree  in  architecture.  I,  II;  2.  Students  with  94  <))• 
more  credit  hours  receive  only  one  hour  credit.  Bhinkworth,  Johnson,  Wallace. 

172.  Drawing  Theory.  Continuation  of  Architecture  171.  Orthographic,  oblique,  isometric 
projections  and  perspective.  Not  open  to  students  cxpocling  a  degree  in  archilecturei 
I,  II;  2.  Students  with  94  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  one  hour  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: Architecture  171.  Brinkworth,  Johnson,  Wallace. 

173.  Fundamentals  of  Drafting  and  Drawin-j;  for  Occupational  Therapy.  Primarily  foi' 
students    in    occupational   therapy.    Drawing   techniques,    lettering,   projections,   per,  ■, 
spective,  and  special  problems.  I,  II;  3.  Johnson. 

175.  Frame  Construction. Details.  Primarily  for  students  in  landscape  architecture.  Not 
open  to  students  working  toward  a  degree  in  architecture.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  ConsenJ 
of  instructor.  Clayton. 

176.  Masonry  Construction  Details.  Primarily  for  stndtMits  in  landscape  architecture.  NoJ 
open  to  students  working  toward  a  degree  in  architecture.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Archi- 
tecture ]  75,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Clayton. 
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L4.  History  of  Medieval  Architecture.  A  description  and  analysis  of  the  development  of 

medieval  architecture  in  Europe  and  the  East  related  to  tlie  environmental  and  cul- 

,    tural  setting.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  113,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Laing. 

15.  History  of  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Architecture.  A  description  and  analysis  of  the 
I  development  of  l^cnaissance  and  Baroque  architecture  related  to  the  environmental 
;  and  cultural  setting.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  214,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
,j    Edwards. 

16.  Modern  Architecture.  A  description  and  analysis  of  the  development  of  architecture 
in  Europe  and  America  from  1790  to  the  present  day,  related  to  the  environmental 
and  cultural  setting,  and  especially  the  impact  of  science  and  technology.  I,  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Architecture  215,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Laing. 

J5.  Architectural  Design.  Principles  of  site  planning,  group  planning,  and  studies  of 
..    otlier  contemporary  architectural  problems.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:   Architecture   134. 
Baker,  Looker,  Prestridge,  Smith. 

J6.  Architectural  Design.  Principles  of  site  planning,  group  planning,  and  studies  ol 
other  contemporary  architectural  problems.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  235. 
Baker,  Looker,  Prestridge,  Smith. 

14.  Working  Drawings.  The  preparation  of  working  drawings  for  the  construction  of 
buildings;  outline  specifications;  cost  estimates.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  144. 
Clayton,  Kinne,  and  others. 

(5.  Structural  Elements.  Graphical  and  algebraic  analysis  of  forces;  centroids;  moments 
of  inertia;  bending  moments,  shear,  and  deflection  in  beam  design;  truss  loadings  and 
stresses,  kerns,  pressures,  shear,  and  moments  in  masonry  structure.  Use  of  handbooks. 
I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  150  or  171.  Kornacickh, 
Link,  and  others. 

16.  Theory  of  Structural  Design.  Analysis  and  design  of  timber  trusses,  riveted  steel 
trusses,  welded  steel  trusses,  timber  floor  panels,   steel  floor  panels,  columns,  plate 
5^       girders,  trussed  beams,  and  application  problems  from  actual  professional  practice. 
Use  of  handbooks.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  245.  Toth  and  others. 

J  17.  Structural  Planning.  General  problems  in  the  selection  and  design  of  structural  sys- 
tems for  buildings;  methods  of  analysis;  site  exploration;  foundations;  bracing;  special 
systems.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  246.  To  be  offered  beginning  1953-1954. 

56.  BuUding  Sanitation.  Water  supply  and  treatment;  purification,  pumping,  and  stor- 
age; piping  and  drainage  systems;  plumbing  fixtures  and  their  installation;  plumbing 
design  for  special  problems.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  architecture. 
Clayton. 

57.  Reinforced  Concrete  Theory.  Principles  of  reinforced  concrete  construction;  theory 
of  design  of  structural  elements.   I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:   Architecture  246.  Palmer. 

55.  Theory  of  Architecture.  The  principles  of  planning  and  composition  in  architectural 
design.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Architecture  134.  Looker,  Prestridge. 

38.  Specifications.  Lectures  and  discussions  of  specifications  for  buildings;  supplemen- 
tary- and  general  conditions  of  the  contract;  detailed  specifications;  supervision  and 
superintendence;  building  laws  and  codes.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in 

1    architecture.  Kinne. 

S3.  Architectural  Practice.  Discussion  of  professional  ethics  and  problems  confronting 
I    the  architect  in  the  conduct  of  his  business;  procedure  and  control  of  work  in  the 
office  and  in  tlie  field;  methods  of  making  architectural  estimates;  contracts  and  con- 
tract  documents;    awarding  of   contracts.   I,   II;    2.   Prerequisite:    Senior  standing  in 
architecture.  Kinne. 
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COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

337.  Architectural  Design.  Advanced  problems  in  modern  buildings  and  building  grou] 
v.itli  more  complex  refiuiremcnts.  1,  II;  7  hours,  or  IV2  units.  Prerequisite:  Arehite 
ture  236;  senior  standing  in  architecture.  Gue\hekian,  Keith,  Linds.w,  William 
Wood. 

338.  Architectural  Design.  Advanced  problems  in  modern  buildings  and  building  grouj 
with    complex  riHiuirenients.   I,   II;  7   hours,  or   IV2   units.   Prerequisite:    Architectujii  $ 
337;  senior  standing  in  architecture.  Guevrekian,  Keith,  Lindsay,  Williams,  Woa 

347.  Theory  of  Structures.  Analysis  of  framework;  industrial  buildings;  churches;  archei 
deflections;  elastic  theory.  I,  II;  5  hours,  or  1   unit.  Prerequisite:   Architecture  24i(  I 
Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  221;  credit  or  registration  in  Architecture  25". 

KORNACKER,  LiNK. 

348.  Advanced  Structures.  Theaters,  assembly  halls,  and  high  buildings;  continuous  bean 
and  trusses;  rigid  frames;  statically  indeterminate  structures.  I,  II;  5  hours,  or  1  uni 
Prerequisite:  Architecture  347;  credit  or  registration  in  Architecture  358.  Morgan. 

358.  Reinforced  Concrete  Design.  Reinforced  concrete  building  design;  analysis  of  varioii 
types  of  modem  fireproof  construction.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Arch 
tecture  257;  credit  or  registration  in  Architecture  348.  Morgan. 
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Professors:  A.  S.  Weller   (Head  of  Department),  L.  Bailey,  C.  E.  Bradbury,  C.  ^ 

Donovan,  J.  D.  Hogan,  R.  J.  Roos,  J.  R.  Shipley. 
Associate  Professors:   C.   A.   Dietemann,  W.   F.   Doolittle,  J.   W.   Kennedy,   M.  ] 

Martin,  A.  J.  Pulos,  E.  C.  Rae,  H.  A.  Schultz,  Louise  M.  Woodroofe. 
Assistant  Professors:  C.  W.  Briggs,  N.  Britsky,  L.  R.  Chesney,  R.  L.  Drummond,  R.  I 

HuLT,  J.  W.  Raushenberger,  M.  a.  Sprague,  N.  V.  Ziroli. 
Instructors:   E.   H.   Betts,   E.  J.   Bransby,  G.   N.  Foster,  R.  A.  Ginstrom,  J.  H.  ( 

Lynch,  R.  Perlman,  Bacia  Stepner,  L.  Zamiska. 
Assistants:  Alice  A.  Boatright,  Mary  A.  Chenoweth,  M.  J.  Cohen,  R.  J.  Dudle' 

R.  E.  Marx,  R.  W.  Schlageter,  J.  E.  Schwarz,  D.  L.  Weygandt,  E.  J.  Wolfle'. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   L.A.S.   STUDENTS 

Major  in  the  History  of  Art:  Twenty  hours  in  art,  excluding  Art  185  and  186.  Tb 
major  must  include  Art  111,  112,  188,  and  189,  and  at  least  ten  hours  chosen  from  A 
311,  312,  313,  314,  315,  316,  317,  318. 

Minor:  Twenty  hours  in  any  one  or  two  of  the  subjects  which  follow:  English,  Gred 
history,  Latin,  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology  and  anthropology,  and  speech.  At  lea 
eight  iiours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject  if  two  are  chosen.  The  minor  may  also  be  take  5 
in  the  curriculum  in  medieval  civilization  or  the  curriculum  in  Latin-American  studie;  j 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Water  Color.  Still  life  and  outdoor  sketching.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  122.  KeM; 
nedy. 

102.  Water  Color.  Still  life  and  outdoor  sketching.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  101.  Ken 

NEDY.  • 

104.  Interior  Design.  I  or  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art   131  or  133,  or  registration  in  .\rl  18(  jji 
Schultz.  j  • 

105.  Introduction  to  Water  Color  Painting.  Elementary  water  color  sketching  from  land  Ji 
scape.  Not  open  to  students  majoring  in  art.  S;  2.  Britsky. 
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[06.  Introduction  to  Oil  Painting.  Elementary  oil  painting  and  sketching  from  still  lile 
and  landscape.  Not  open  to  students  majoring  in  art.  S;  2.  Britsky. 

07.  Elementary  Drawing.  Practical  problems  in  elementary  drawing  as  applied  to  solids, 
line  drawing^  light  and  shade,  outdoor  and  studio  sketching.  Not  open  to  students 
majoring  in  art.  S;  1.  Raushenberger. 

108.  Introduction  to  Advertising  Design.  Practical  methods  of  lettering  and  layout.  Pri- 
marily for  public  school  teachers  and  students  in  commerce  and  journalism.  Not  open 
to  students  majoring  in  art.  S;  2.  Perlman. 

109.  Introduction  to  Three-Dimensional  Design.  Experimental  problems  in  space,  motion, 
and  materials.  Not  open  to  students  majoring  in  art.  S;  2.  Ziroli. 

110.  Elementary  Design.  Exercises  in  elementary  design  with  emphasis  on  the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  of  design.  Not  open  to  students  majoring  in  art.  S;  1. 
Raushenbercer. 

11.  Introduction  to  Ancient  and  Medieval  Art.  Cultural  analysis  of  the  interrelated 
Helds  of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  other  humanistic  studies  previ(jus  to 
the  Itahan  Renaissance.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Rae. 

12.  Introduction  to  Renaissance  and  Modern  Art.  Cultural  analysis  of  the  interrelated 
fields  of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  other  humanistic  studies  beginning 
with  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  continuing  through  the  modem  period.  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Sophomore  standing.  Rae. 

15.  Art  Appreciation.  An  introduction  to  the  factors  inherent  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  and  other  arts.  Primarily  for  non-art  students.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sopho- 
more standing.  Roos. 

17.  Drawing.  Theory  and  practice  in  the  elements  of  drawing.  I,  II;  3. 

IS.  Drawing.  Theory  and  practice  in  the  elements  of  drawing.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art 
117. 

19.  Design.  Theory  and  practice  in  the  elements  of  design.  I,  II;  2. 

20.  Design.  Theory  and  practice  in  the  elements  of  design.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Art 
119. 

23.  Life  Drawing  and  Anatomy.  Construction  of  the  figure  in  charcoal;  study  of  the 
head  from  life;  figure  sketching;  and  lectures  on  anatomy.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Art 

122.  B.\iLEY,  Bradbury,  Briggs,  Hult,  Sprague,  and  others. 

24.  Life  Drawing  and  Anatomy.  Construction  of  the  figure  in  charcoal;  study  of  the 
liead  from  life;  figure  sketching;  and  lectures  on  anatomy.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Art 

123.  Bailey,  Bradbury,  Briggs,  Hult,  Sprague,  and  others. 

125.  Life  Drawing.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  122.  Bailey. 

'26.  Life  Drawing.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  125.  Bailey. 

■il.  Elementary  Composition.  Pictorial  composition  in  line,  pattern,  and  color.  I,  II;  2. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  in  art.  Foster,  Ziroli. 

32.  Elementary  Composition.  Pictorial  composition  in  line,  pattern,  and  color.  I,  II;  2. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing;  Art  131.  Foster,  Ziroli. 

33.  Design  Workshop.  Fundamentals  of  three-dimensional  design.  Primarily  for  students 
in  the  industrial  design  curriculum.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:   Art   122.  Pulos. 

34.  Design  Workshop.  Fundamentals  of  three-dimensional  design.  Primarily  for  students 
in  the  industrial  design  curriculum.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  133.  Pulos. 

37.  Design  Analysis.  Furniture,  interior  architecture,  industrial  products,  and  other  art 
forms  critically  evaluated  in  terms  of  function,  structure,  material,  esthetic  quality. 


and  appropriateness;  procedure  and  methods  of  design.  Primarily  for  students  in  en 
giiieering  and  industrial  education.  I;  2.  Prcreijuisite:  Sopliomore  standing  or  consen 
of  instructor.  Shipley. 

141.  Still  Life.  Painting  in  oil  from  arranged  groups.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  12i 
HoGAN,  Kennedy,  Ziroli. 

142.  Still  Life.  Painting  in  oil  from  arranged  groups.  1,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  14J 
HoGAN,  Kennedy,  Ziroli. 

145.  Casein  and  Tempera  Painting.  Painting  in  tempera  or  casein  of  compositiona 
arrangements  of  either  the  figure  or  landscape.  I,  II;  2.  Bailey. 

146.  Casein  and  Tempera  Painting.  Painting  in  tempera  or  casein  of  compositiona 
arrangements  of  either  the  figure  or  landscape.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  145.  Baile\ 

150.  Sculpture.  Anatomical  and  ornamental  forms.  Open  to  students  in  other  college* 
I,  11;  2.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Foster,  Martin. 

151.  Sculpture.  Anatomical  and  ornamental  forms;  plaster  molds  and  models;  wood  an« 
stone  sculpture.  1,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  122.  Martin. 

152.  Sculpture.  Anatomical  and  ornamental  forms;  plaster  molds  and  models;  wood  anc 
stone  sculpture.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  151.  Martin. 

170.  Recreational  Crafts.  Introduction  to  design  and  execution  in  crafts  particularli 
adapted  to  work  with  children  in  schools,  playgrounds,  and  summer  camps.  Primaril; 
for  recreation  majors  in  physical  education  for  men.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Sophomori 
standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Drummond,  Ginstrom. 

171.  Metalvvork  and  Jewelry  I.  A  course  in  the  design  and  execution  of  simple  jewelry. 
Hatware,  and  hollow  ware,  including  study  of  the  characteristics  of  base  and  preciou 
metals  and  stones  and  working  experience  in  the  basic  forming,  decorating,  joinings 
and  finishing  processes.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing,  or  consent  of  in 
structor.  Pulos. 

172.  Metalwork  and  Jewelry  II.  Advanced  work  in  the  design  and  production  of  jeweli>i 
flatware,  and  hollow  ware  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  related  or  more  com 
plicated  pieces.  Manipulative  techniques  are  expanded  and  experimentation  witl 
materials  and  processes  is  encouraged.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  171.  Pulos. 

173.  Pottery  I.  A  course  in  the  design  and  production  of  pottery  by  hand  methods.  Worl 
will  cover  the  basic  processes  of  forming,  decorating,  and  firing.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite 
Sophomore  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Stepner. 

174.  Pottery  11.  A  course  in  advanced  work  in  studio  pottery,  including  expanded  ex 
perience  in  forming  methods  and  glaze  compounding.  1,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  173 
Stepneh. 

175.  Leatherwork  I.  A  course  in  the  design  and  execution  of  simple  projects  in  leatheJ 
Characteristics  of  leather  and  their  uses  will  be  studied  as  well  as  forming,  decoratingi 
and  finishing  processes.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing,  or  consent  of  ini 
structor.  Stepner. 

176.  Leatherwork  II.  Advanced  work  in  the  design  and  production  of  leather  projects; 
Work  will  he  concentrated  on  larger  and  more  complicated  work.  1,  II;  2.  Prerequi 
site:  Art  175.  Stepner. 

177.  Bookbinding  I.  A  course  in  the  design  and  execution  of  simi)le  projects  in  portfolio 
bookbinding,  printing,  and  stenciling.  I,  II;  2.  Prerecjuisite:  Sophomore  standing,  0' 
consent  of  instructor.  Stepner. 

178.  Bookbinding  11.  Advanced  work  in  bookbinding.  Pujjects  in  decorating  and  finish- 
ing. 1,  11;  2.  Prereciuisite:  Art  177.  Stepner. 

181.  Freehand  Drawing.  Simple  groups  of  block  form,  still  life,  and  casts  in  pencil  an( 
charcoal.    Primarily   for  students  in   architecture.   1,   II;   2.   Beits,   Britsky,  Dudley 
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82.  Freehand  Drawing.  Simple  groups  of  block  forms,  still  life,  and  casts  in  pencil  and 
charcoal.  Primarily  for  students  in  architecture  and  landscape  architecture.  I,  II;  2. 
Prerequisite:  Art  181.  Betts,  Dudley,  Weygandt. 

}183.  Freehand  Drawing.  Charcoal  drawing  from  the  cast;  water  color.  Primarily  tor  stii- 
i      dents    in    architecture   and   landscape   architecture.   I,   II;    2.   Prerequisite:    Art    182. 
Betts,  Bhansby,  Cohen,  Hult. 

L84.  Freehand  Drawing.  Charcoal  drawing  from  the  cast;  water  color.  Primarily  for  stu- 
dents in  architecture  and  landscape  architecture.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  183. 
Betts,  Bransby,  Cohen,  Hult. 

l85.  Design.  Composition  in  line,  pattern,  monochrome,  and  color.  For  home  economics 
i  students.  I,  II;  2.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  1  hour  credit. 
1      Drummond,  Schwarz. 

!l86.  Design.  Composition  in  line,  pattern,  monochrome,  and  color.  For  home  economics 
students.  I,  II;  2.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  1  hour  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Art  185.  Drummond  and  others. 

188.  Introduction  to  Art  Form.  I,  II;  2.  Boatright,  G^NSTRO^L 

189.  Introduction  to  Art  Form.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:   Art  188.  Boatright,  Ginstroal 


I       COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

201.  Water  Color.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  102.  Kennedy. 

202.  Water  Color.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  201.  Kennedy. 

lfl.3.  Art  Education  Laboratory.  Art  in  the  elementary  school.  Creative  activities  in  a 
\'ariety  of  art  materials  appropriate  for  use  in  the  first  eight  grades  of  the  public 
school.  Class  discussion  on  teaching  techniques.  Notebook  required.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequi- 
.site:  Art  132,  or  junior  .standing.  Drummond,  Schultz. 

504.  Art  Education  Laboratory.  Art  in  the  secondary  school.  Creative  activities  in  a 
variety  of  art  materials  appropriate  for  use  in  the  high  school.  Class  discussion  on 
teaching  techniques.  Notebook  required.  IT;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  132,  or  jvmior  stand- 
ing. Schultz. 

!1I.  History  of  Art  in  Industry.  Analysis  of  applied  art  in  crafts;  industrial  procedure 
irom  early  anticjiiitx    to  the  present.   Inspection  trip  r(>quired.  II;  2.  Shipli:y. 

221.  Life  Drawing  and  Portrait.  Drawing  from  figure  in  full  scale;  quick  action  poses 
and  techniques  of  sketching  in  various  media;  painting  from  the  head.  I,  II;  5.  Pre- 
requisite: Art  124.  Bradbury,  Hogan. 

222.  Life  Drawing  and  Portrait.  Monochrome  painting  from  figure  in  full  scale;  quick 
action  poses  and  techniques  of  sketching  in  various  media;  painting  from  the  head. 
I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Art  221.  Bradbury,  Hogan. 

523.  Figure  Drawing  and  Sketch.  Primarily  for  students  in  the  advertising  design  cur- 
riculum. I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Art  124.  Kennedy. 

524.  Figure  Drawing  and  Sketch.  Primarily  for  students  in  the  advertising  design  cur- 
riculum. I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Art  223.  Kennedy. 

S31.  Intermediate  Composition.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Art  132.  Woodroofe. 

J32.  Intermediate  Composition.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Art  231.  Woodroofe. 

233.  Advanced  Composition.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Art  232.  Doolittle. 

J34.  Advanced  Composition.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Art  233.  Doolittle. 

!35.  Illustration.  Problems  in  the  design  and  execution  of  book  and  magazine  illustration. 
I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  132.  Dietemann. 


236.  Illustration.  Problems  in  the  design  and  execution  of  hook  and  magazine  illustratioD 
I,  II;  2.  Prrrcqiiisitr:  Art  235.  Dietemann. 

237.  Advanced  Illustration.  Advanced  prohlems  in  the  design  and  execution  of  hook  am 
magazine  illustration.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  236.  Dietemann. 

238.  Advanced  Illustration.  Advanced  problems  in  the  design  and  execution  of  book  am 
magazine  illustration.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  237.  Dietemann. 

241.  Life  Painting.  Work  from  posed  model  in  natural  scale.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Arl 
222.  Bradbury. 

242.  Life  Painting.  Work  from  posed  model  in  natural  scale.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Arli 
241.  Bradbury. 

251.  Advanced  Sculpture.  I,  II,  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  152.  Martin. 

"Si 

252.  Advanced  Sculpture.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  251.  Martin.  1 

255.  Graphic  Arts.  A  laboratory  course  in  etching,  lithography,  and  other  graphic  media 
Work  will  include  the  complete  development  of  each  medium,  from  sketch  to  prints 
ing  stages.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  art  or  consent  of  instructor^ 
Chesney,  Dudley. 

256.  Graphic  Arts.  A  laboratory  course  in  etching,  lithography,  and  other  graphic  media. 
Work  will  include  the  complete  development  of  each  medium,  from  sketch  to  print^ 
ing  stages.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  255.  Chesney,  Dudley. 

261.  Layout  and  Lettering.  Application  of  design,  lettering,  and  layout  for  industrial 
purposes.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  art.  Perlman,  Zamiska. 

262.  Layout  and  Lettering.  Application  of  design,  lettering,  and  layout  for  industrial 
purposes.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Art  261.  Perlman,  Zamiska. 

265.  Advertising  Design.  Methods  of  drawing  and  painting  for  commercial  purposesj 
I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  art.  Perlman. 

266.  Advertising  Design.  Methods  of  drawing  and  painting  for  commercial  purposes, 
I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Art  265.  Perlman. 

267.  .Advanced  Advertising  Design.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Art  266.  Donovan,  Perlman;,' 

268.  Advanced  Advertising  Design.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Art  267.  Donovan,  Perlmawa 

271.  Materials  and  Processes.  Use  and  manipulation  of  basic  materials  in  modem  iiw 
dustry.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  art.  Pulos. 

272.  Materials  and  Processes.  Use  and  manipulation  of  basic  materials  in  modern  indus- 
try. I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite;  Art  271.  Pulos. 

275.  Industrial  Design.  Designing  of  objects  tor  manufacture  by  the  machine  industries. 
I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  art.  Shipley. 

276.  Industrial  Design.  Designing  of  objects  for  manufacture  by  the  machine  industries. 
I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Art  275.  Shipley. 

277.  Advanced  Industrial  Design.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Art  276.  Shipley. 

278.  Advanced  Industrial  Design.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Art  277.  Shipley. 

281.  Freehand  Drawing.  Arrangement  of  form  and  color;  rhythm  and  sequence,  har-' 
mony,  and  contrast;  charcoal,  pen,  pencil,  and  water  color  drawing  from  cast  and  stilli 
life;  outdoor  sketching.  Primarily  for  students  in  architecture.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisites 
Art   184.  Bransby,  Britsky,  Sphacue,  Woodroofe,  Zamiska. 

282.  Freehand  Drawing.  Arrangement  of  form  and  color;  rhythm  and  sequence,  har- 
mony, and  contrast;  charcoal,  pen,  pencil,  and  water  color  drawing  from  cast  and 


still  life;  outdoor  sketching.  Primarily  for  students  in  architecture.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequi- 
site:  Art  281.   Bransby,  Britsky,  Sprague,  Woodroofe,  Zamiska. 

S3.  Freehand  Drawing.  Figure  drawing  from  cast  and  life.  Primarily  for  students  in 
architecture.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  282.  Bailey,  Britsky,  Lynch. 

84.  Freehand  Drawing.  Figure  drawing  from  cast  and  life.  Primarily  for  students  in 
architecture.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Art  283.  Bailey,  Britsky,  Lynch. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

ill.  Classical  Art.  Architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  minor  arts  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  periods.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Art  111  and  112  for  art 
students;  junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor  for  others.  OflFered  in  1952-1953  and 
in  alternate  years.  Rae. 

.12.  Medieval  Art.  Architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  minor  arts  of  the  Romanesque 
and  Gothic  periods.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Art  111  and  112  for 
art  students;  junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor  for  others.  Offered  in  1951-1952 
and  in  alternate  years.  Rae. 

13.  Italian  Renaissance  Art.  Architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  minor  arts  of  Italy 
during  the  Renaissance.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Art  111  and  112 
for  art  students;  junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor  for  others.  Offered  in  1951- 
1952  and  in  alternate  years.  Weller. 

114.  Northern  Renaissance  Art.  Architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  minor  arts  of 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  England  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Art  111  and  112  for  art  students; 
junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor  for  others.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in 
alternate  years.  Weller. 

|ll5.  Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  minor  arts  of 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  England  in  the  nineteenth  century.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or 
%  unit.  Prerequisite:  Art  111  and  112  for  art  students;  junior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor  for  others.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years.  Roos. 

!I6.  Art  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  minor  arts  of 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  England  in  the  twentieth  century.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or 
%  unit.  Prerequisite:  Art  111  and  112  for  art  students;  junior  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor  for  others.  Roos. 

J17.  American  Art.  Architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  minor  arts  of  the  colonies  and 
the  United  States.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Art  111  and  112  for  art 
students;  junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor  for  others.   Roos. 

il(S.  Latin- American  Art.  A  study  of  the  more  important  phases  and  periods  of  the 
visual  arts  of  Latin  America.  I  or  11;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Art  111  and 
112  for  art  students;  junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor  for  others.  Rae. 

533.  Painting.  Advanced  painting  in  oil  and  other  media.  Not  open  to  candidates  for 
the  M.F.A.  degree  in  painting.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  V2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Art  142, 
or  equivalent.  Staff. 

}41.  Painting  Materials  and  Techniques.  Study  of  the  materials  and  techniques  used 
in  the  various  media:  oil,  water  color,  tempera,  gouache,  encaustic,  etc.  I  or  II;  2 
hours,  or  Va  unit.  Prerequisite:  Art  142,  or  graduate  standing  in  art.  Kennedy. 

551.  Advanced  Sculpture  Techniques.  Advanced  work  in  various  sculptural  media.  I,  II; 
2  hours,  or  V2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Art  252,  or  equivalent.  Martin. 

555.  Graphic  Media.  Advanced  work  in  various  printrhaking  techniques.  Not  open  to 
candidates  for  the  M.F.A.  degree  in  painting.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Art  256,  or  equivalent.  Chesney. 
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371.  Silversmithing  I.  Design  and  execution  of  hollow  ware,  dealing  primarily  with  ran 
ing  and  spinning  methods  and  with  the  decorative  processes  ol  chasing,  repoussd 
niello,  filigree,  and  inlay.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Art  172,  or  equivalent 

PULOS. 

372.  Silversmithing  II.  Design  and  execution  of  flatware  and  hollow  ware,  dealing  pri 
marily  with  forging  and  seaming  methods,  engraving,  and  tool-making.  I,  II;  2  houn 
or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Art  371.  Pulos.  , 


ASTRONOMY 

Professors:  G.  C.  McVittle  (Head  of  Department),  R.  H.  Baker  (Emeritus). 
Assistant  Professor:  R.  G.  Langebartel 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

201.  Descriptive   Astronomy.  The  solar  system.  I,  II;   3.  Prerequisite:   Junior  standing! 
Langebartel. 

202.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  The  stars.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Lance 

BARTEL. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

307.  Celestial  Mechanics.     II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  142. 

314.  Observational  Astronomy.  Special  problems.  S;  2  or  3  hours,  or  V2  to  1  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Consent  of  instructor. 


AVIATION 
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Professor:  L.  A.  Bryan  (Director  of  Institute  of  Aviation). 

Instructors:  G.  L.  Amundson,  L.  B.  Applegate,  E.  J.  Brunner,  D.  J.  Cameron,  E.  A. 
CusHMAN,  M.  R.  Green,  L.  C.  Harrison,  J.  L.  McGlone,  G.  A.  Moseley,  L.  P, 
Nelson,  Bernice  Schrader,   H.   C.   Seiwert,   K.   R.    Stone,  J.   W.   Stoneciphhb, 

L.   E.  WiLKERSON. 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES  '^' 

Note:  Aviation  102  and  103,  or  103  and  104  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

101.  Private  Pilot  Course.  Prepares  the  beginning  flight  student  for  a  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  Private  Pilot  rating.  Airplane  utility  is  emphasized.  Forty-eight  class- 
room hours  of  preflight  ( ground  school )  work  on  Civil  Air  Regulations,  aerial  navi- 
gation, radio,  meteorology,  and  general  service  of  aircraft;  thirteen  hours  of  flight 
discussion;  eleven  hours  of  Link  training;  and  thirty-eight  hours  of  flight  training  in 
various  makes  of  airplanes.  I,  II;  3.  Amundson,  Stonecipher,  and  others. 

102.  Secondary  .Flight  Training.  Continuation  of  the  training  of  the  Private  Pilot.  Thd 
purpose  is  to  develop  further  the  (}ualities  of  a  good  pilot.  Acrobatics  are  emphasized.  \ 
Additional  ground  school  training  in  meteorology  and  aircraft  engines  is  pre-  i 
sented.  Forty-eight  classroom  hours  of  preflight  (ground  school)  study  and  forty-four 
hours  of  flight  training  (sixteen  dual  and  twenty-eight  solo)  in  side-by-side  mono- 
planes and  two-place  tandem  biplanes.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Aviation  101,  or  posses- 
5ipr>  of  Private  Pilot  rating;  consent  of  Director  of  Institute.  Amunoson  and  others. 
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103.  Intermediate  Flight  Training.  The  third  phase  of  flight  training  in  preparation  for  a 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  Commercial  Pilot  rating.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
cross-country,  night,  and  instrument  flying.  Forty-eight  classroom  hours  of  preflight 
(ground  school)  work  in  radio,  aerial  navigation,  and  use  of  the  E-6B  computer;  and 
forty-four  hours  of  flight  training  (seventeen  dual  and  twenty-seven  solo)  in  two- 
place  side-by-side  radio-equipped  aircraft  and  two-place  tandem  monoplanes.  I,  II; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Aviation  101,  or  possession  of  Private  Pilot  rating.  Amundson  and 
others. 

104.  Advanced  Flight  Training.  The  final  phase  of  flight  training  in  preparation  for  a 
Civil  Aenmautics  Administration  Commercial  Pilot  rating.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  pre- 
cision flying.  Forty-eight  classroom  hours  of  preflight  (ground  school)  work  are 
devoted  to  aircraft  and  a  review  of  Civil  Air  Regulations,  aerial  navigation,  meteorol- 
ogy, aircraft  engines,  and  radio  aids  to  navigation  in  preparation  for  written  and  flight 
phases  of  the  C.A.A.  examination  for  a  Commercial  Pilot  rating.  Forty-four  hours  of 
flight  training  (fourteen  dual  and  thirty  solo)  in  two-place  tandem  monoplanes  or 
four-place  monoplane.  I,  II;  3.  Prerecjuisite:  Aviation  103;  consent  of  Director  of 
Institute.  Amundson  and  others. 

150.  Aircraft  Engine  Overhaul.  Engine  removal;  detailed  procedure  and  practice  in  com- 
plete disassembly  of  engines;  cleaning,  inspecting,  reworking,  or  replacing  parts. 
Reassembly,  installation  in  aircraft,  and  testing.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Must  have  com- 
pleted the  first  semester  of  the  aircraft  maintenance  curriculum,  or  equivalent. 
Nelson. 

151.  Applied  Aircraft  Physics.  Matter  and  measurements;  liquid  pressure;  atmosphere 
and  air  pressure;  theory  of  moments;  laws  of  motion;  heat  and  expansion;  work, 
power,  energy,  and  magnetic  efi^ects  of  electrical  currents  as  they  apply  to  aircraft. 

II;   3.   CUSHMAN. 

152.  Aircraft  Engine  Accessory  Overhaul.  The  disassembly  of  aircraft  starters,  generators, 
carburetors,  magnetos,  fuel  pumps,  and  oil  pumps.  Cleaning,  inspecting,  repairing, 
and  testing.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Must  have  completed  the  first  semester  of  the  aircraft 
maintenance  curriculum,  or  equivalent.  Moseley. 

153.  Aircraft  Shop  Practice.  The  care  and  use  of  hand  tools;  use  of  taps  and  dies,  lathes, 
drill  presses,  power  saws,  sprays,  cleaners,  and  other  shop  equipment.  I;  3.  Moseley, 
Nelson. 

154.  Aircraft  Propellers.  The  theory  of  and  practical  work  on  various  types  of  pro- 
pellers, botli  wood  and  metal.  Inspection,  removal,  repair,  balancing,  and  installation. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Aviation  157.  Harrlson. 

155.  Aircraft  Mathematics.  A  mathematical  course  for  aircraft  mechanics  with  emphasis 
on  the  use  of  decimals,  ratio  and  proportion,  formulas,  equations,  areas,  and  horse- 
power calculations.  I;  3.  Harrison. 

157.  Aircraft  Engine  Theory  and  Practice.  Theory  of  operation  of  internal  combustion 
engines.  Construction  and  advantages  of  different  types  of  aircraft  engines.  Practical 
work  in  disassembly,  cleaning,  inspection  of  parts;  checking  tolerances  to  specifica- 
tions: reassembly;  valve  and  ignition  timing  procedures.  Starting  systems,  carbure- 
tion;  fuel  and  lubrication;  propellers.  I;  6.  Harrison,  Moseley,  Nelson. 

158.  Aircraft  Overhaul.  The  complete  disassembly  of  the  aircraft,  cleaning,  inspecting, 
corrosion  and  rust  treatment,  painting  of  frame,  recovering  or  patching,  rejuvenation, 
rigging,  alignment,  assembly,  engine  installation,  weight  and  balance,  and  other 
necessary  work  to  prepare  the  airplane  for  flight.  II;  3.  Applegate. 

160.  Aircraft  Rigging  and  Assembly.  Installation,  operation,  servicing,  repair,  adjustment, 
and  inspection  of  aircraft  controls  and  control  surfaces.  II;  2.  Applegate. 

161.  Airport  Shop  Management.  Shop  safety,  purchasing,  record  keeping,  inventories, 
accounting,  job  estimates,  and  foremanship.  I;  3.  Bryan. 

162.  Aircraft  Systems  and  Appliances.  The  inspection,  repair,  replacement,  and  main- 
tenance of  hydraulic  systems,  actuating  systems,  landing  gears,  fuel,  vacuum,  and 
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oxygen  systems.  Practical  work  in  the   installation  and  maintenance  of  radios  and 
mstrnments.  II;  3.  Moseley. 

16.'3.  Aircraft  Woodworking.  Explanation  of  and  instruction  in  the  use  and  care  of 
woodworking  tools;  the  selection  of  materials  used  in  aircraft  construction;  defects, 
drying,  lumber  .storage,  steam  bending,  laminating,  gluing,  testing,  and  inspection. 
Alterations  and  repairs  will  be  performed  to  give  practical  experience.  I;  2.  Apple- 
gate. 

164.  Inspections,  Forms  and  Reports.  Complete  inspection  following  overhaul.  Prcflight, 
25-hour,  100-hour,  and  annual  inspections.  Forms  covering  relicensing,  bill  of  sale, 
repair,  and  alteration.  Reports  to  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  and  others.  II;  3. 
Applegate. 

165.  Aircraft  Welding.  The  theory  and  practice  of  welding.  Use  of  regulators,  torches, 
tips,  hose  lines,  gauges,  valves,  and  oxygen  and  acetylene  supplies.  Knowledge  of 
brazing  and  silver  soldering.  Use  of  jigs,  trammels,  levels,  and  protractors.  I;  2. 
Applegate. 

167.  Aircraft  Sheet  Metal.  Sheet  metal  work  on  materials  used  in  aircraft,  classification  of 
sheet  metals,  identification  and  characteristics,  protective  coatings,  riveting,  hand 
forming,  stringer  splicing,  and  general  repairs.  I;  2.  Cushman. 

168.  Problems  of  Aircraft  Maintenance.  Group  discussions  and  reports  on  current  prob- 
lems of  aircraft  maintenance.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Applegate. 

169.  Aircraft  Materials  and  Specifications.  Proper  identification  of  all  the  materials  used 
in  aircraft  design  and  repair.  A.N.  specifications,  S.A.E.  and  manufacturers'  standards. 
I;  1.  Cushman. 

171.  Aircraft  Finishing  Methods.  The  materials  and  methods  used  in  covering  and 
doping,  including  the  preparation  of  surfaces  for  finishings,  proper  methods  of  finish- 
ing, finishing  pigmented  dope,  fabric  rejuvenation,  troubles  in  aircraft  finishing  and 
their  prevention,  the  operation  and  care  of  finishing  room  equipment.  I;  3.  Apple- 


COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

Note:  Aviation  205  and  206  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

205.  Flight  Instructor  Course.  Prepares  the  Commercial  Pilot  for  a  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  Flight  Instructor  rating.  Forty-eight  classroom  hours  of  preflight 
( ground  school )  work  on  techniques  of  flight  instruction  and  theory  of  flight, 
and  a  minimum  of  twenty-six  hours  of  flight  training  (twenty  dual  and  six  solo)  in 
two-place  tandem  aircraft.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Possession  of  Commercial  Pilot 
rating;  jvmior  standing;  consent  of  Director  of  Institute.  Stonecipher  and  others. 

206.  Instrument  Flight  Course.  Prepares  the  Commercial  Pilot  for  a  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  Instrument  rating.  P'orty-eight  classroom  hours  of  preflight  ( ground 
school)  work  on  Civil  Air  Regulations,  meteorology,  aircraft  and  theory  of  flight, 
navigation,  instruments,  radio,  and  navigational  aids,  and  instrument  flight  procedures, 
and  twenty  to  thirty  hours  of  instrument  flight,  and  ten  to  twenty  hours  of  Link 
training.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Possession  of  Commercial  Pilot  rating;  junior  stand- 
ing;  consent  of  Director  of  Institute.  Staff. 

210.  Aviation  in  the  Modern  World.  A  survey  of  the  social,  political,  economic,  and 
international  aspects  of  aviation  as  related  to  life  in  the  modem  world.  I  or  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Bryan. 

291.  Special  Rating  (Single-Engine  Sea).  Prepares  the  Commercial  Pilot  for  a  Ci\il 
Aeronautics  Administration  Single-Engine  Seaplane  rating.  Sixteen  classroom  hours 
of  prcfiight    (ground  school)   training  and  fifteen  linurs  of  flight  training  in  a  single- 
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engine  seaplane.  S;   1.  Prerequisite:   Commercial  Pilot  rating;  consent  of  Director  ot 
Institute.  Stonecipher. 

292.  Special  Rating  (Multi-Engine  Land).  Prepares  the  Commercial  Pilot  for  a  Ci\il 
Aeronautics  Administration  Multi-Engine  Land  Airplane  rating.  Sixteen  classroom 
hours  of  preflight  (ground  school)  training  and  fifteen  hours  of  flight  training  in  a 
multi-engine  land  airplane.  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Commercial  Pilot  rating;  consent  of 
Director  of  Institute.  Stonecipher. 


BACTERIOLOGY 

Professors:   H.   O.   Halvorson   (Head  of  Department),   I.  C.  Gunsalus,  S.   E.   Luria, 

S.  Spiegelman,  F.  W.  Tanner  (on  leave),  G.  I.  Wallace. 
.\ywcuite  Professor:  F.  M.  Clark. 
Assistant  Professor:  A.  F.  Borg. 
Instructor:  E.  Juni. 
Assistants:  Mary  K.  Brown,  R.  I.  DeMars,  Barbara  P.  Elliott,  F.  T.  Gardner,  D.  C. 

Gillespie,  Marion  H.  Gilmour,  E.  F.  Harrison,  L.  Kaplan,  S.  Lederberg,  B.  P. 

Sagik,  E.  H.  Schuldt,  D.  C.  Waldhalm,  H.  F.  Yarbrough. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR   L.A.S.  STUDENTS 

Major:  Twenty  hours  in  bacteriology  including  Bacteriology  306  or  equivalent;  the 
remainder  to  be  selected  from  courses  given  by  the  department.  Dairy  Science  350  will 
be  acceptable  in  the  major.  Bacteriology  104  will  not  be  counted  in  the  20  hours  required 
for  a  major.  Only  those  courses  in  the  major  subject  passed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better 
will  be  counted  toward  the  major. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  chosen  from  not  more  than  two  of  the  following:  botany, 
chemistry,  entomology,  mathematics,  physics,  physiology,  and  zoology.  At  least  eight 
hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject  if  two  are  chosen. 

RECOMMENDED  SEQUENCE  OF  COURSES 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  bacteriology  should  start  basic  science  courses  early 

in  their  college  training  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  bacteriology,  even  though  this  may 

"  necessitate  some  delay  of  their  courses  in  the  languages,  humanities,  and  social  sciences. 

Chemistry,  biology,  mathematics,  and  physics  should  be  included  in  the  first  two  years 

of  college. 

A  year  of  college  biology,  preferably  including  genetics;  chemistry  through  quan- 
titative analysis  and  organic;  and  mathematics  through  college  algebra  will  be  required. 
The  seouence  including  Chemistry  124  and  234  is  recommended;  it  should  be  completed. 
if  possible,  before  the  second  semester  of  the  junior  year.  A  year  of  college  physics  and 
mathematics  through  calculus  is  recommended. 

Prospective  majors  should  contact  the  department  for  aid  in  selecting  an  optimum 
course  sequence;  outlines  of  suggested  schedules  are  available  in  the  department  office, 
I  362  Noyes  Laboratory.  Students  who  elect  bacteriology  as  a  major  late  in  their  college 
training  can,  in  consultation  with  the  departinental  adviser,  arrange  a  schedule  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  outlined  above. 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

104.  Elementary  Bacteriology.  Study  of  bacteria,  yeasts,  and  molds;  their  morphology, 
ecology,  and  principal  activities.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  importance  of  micro- 
organisms in  agriculture,  industry,  public  health,  commimicable  diseases,  and  sani- 
tation. Lecture  and  laboratory.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101  or  102,  or 
equivalent;  sophomore  standing.  Halvorson. 
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COURSES  FOR   ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

207.  Research  and  Special  Problems.  I;  3  to  5.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  twenty 
hours  of  bacteriology;  consent  of  instructor.  Staff. 

208.  Research  and  Special  Problems.  II;  3  to  5.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  twenty 
hours  of  bacteriology;  consent  of  instructor.  Staff. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

300.  General  Microbiology.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fundamental  concepts  and  tech- 
niques of  microbiology;  isolation,  cultivation,  and  observation  of  bacteria.  The  nior- 
pholog>\  physiology,   and  nutrition  of  microorganisms;  their  role  in  nature,   and  in 
infection  and  immunity  will  be  considered.  I,  II;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  A  i 
college  course  in  general  botany  or  zoology;  chemistry  through  organic.  Borg. 

306.  Principles  of  Experimental  Bacteriology.  A  study  of  the  experimental  basis  of  bac- 
terial physiology,  cytochemistry,  and  variation;  the  conditions  wliich  influence 
metabolism,  growth  and  death;  the  properties  of  the  bacterial  cell  and  the  bacterial 
culture.  Laboratory  experiments  are  designed  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  experi- 
mentation as  applied  to  microorganisms.  I;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Bac- 
teriology 300;  Chemistry  124  and  234,  or  equivalent.  Gunsalus,  Juni,  Lxjria. 

308.  Food  and  Industrial  Microbiology.  The  relationship  of  microorganisms  to  food 
manufacture  and  preservation,  and  to  industrial  fermentation  and  processing.  The 
laboratory  will  consider  the  properties  of  the  bacteria,  yeast,  molds,  and  actinomyces 
of  importance  to  industrial  processes  and  methods  of  control.  Lecture  and  labora- 
tory'. II;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  104  or  300.  Clark,  IIalvorson. 

309.  Nutrition  and  Cultivation  of  Microorganisms.  Nutritional  and  metabolic  properties 
of  the  major  groups  of  microorganisms;  a  comparative  study  of  the  ecology,  selective 
isolation,  cultivation  of  bacteria,  and  microbiological  assays.  II;  5  hours,  or  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  104  or  300;  chemistry  through  ((nantitative  analysis 
and  organic.  Clark. 

326.  Pathogenic  Bacteriology.  A  study  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria;  classification,  morphol- 
ogy, cultural  requirements,  and  reactions;  toxins,  diagnostic  tests,  methods  of  dif- 
ferentiation and  recognition,  and  the  diseases  bacteria  cause.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 
I;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  104  or  300.  Wall.a.ce. 

327.  Immunology  and  Serology.  A  survey  of  the  field  of  immunology;  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, diagnosis,  and  preparation  and  use  of  biologicals  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
Lecture  and  laboratory.  II;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  104  or  300. 
Wallace. 

351.  Viruses.  The  study  of  filtrable  viruses  as  a  branch  of  microbtology.  Statistical, 
physical,  and  chemical  properties  of  virus  particles;  analysis  of  host-virus  interaction; 
origin  and  natural  relations  of  viruses.  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Bac- 
teriology 300,  or  equivalent.  Luria. 


BANDS 

Projessor:  M.  II.  Hindsley  (Director). 

Assistant  Professors:  E.  D.  Kisinger,  A.  J.  McDowell,  H.  O.  Se.xton. 

Instructors:  M.  C.  Howe,  P.  W.  Price,  L.  A.  Starr. 

Assistants:  D.  K.  McCarty,  G.  W.  Riggin. 
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COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  men  and  women  students  who  have  been  accepted 
by  examination  for  membership  in  one  of  the  University  Bands— Concert  Band,  First  Regi- 
mental Band,  Second  Regimental  Band.  Assignments  are  made  according  to  proficiency 
and  instrumentation.  New  students  should  make  appointments  for  auditions  at  the  Bands 
Office,  in  person  or  by  mail. 

Completion  of  the  courses  involves,  in  addition  to  the  regular  schedule  of  rehearsals 
(three  hours  weekly),  participation  in  the  public  appearances  of  the  bands.  Credit  is 
(fiven  only  as  a  substitute  for  credit  in  military  courses  required  for  freshmen  and 
sophomores. 

101.  Freshman  Band.  I;   1.  Hindsley,  Howk,  Kisinger,  McCarty,  McDowei.i.,  Price, 
RiGGiN,  Sexton,  Starr. 

102.  Freshman  Band.  II;  1.  Hindsley,  Howe,  Kisinger,  McCarty,  Mc:Do\vei.i,,  Price, 
RiGGiN,  Sextcjn,  Starr. 

103.  Sophomore  Band.  I;   1.  Hindsley,  Howe,  Kisinger,  McCarty,  McDowell,  Price, 
RiGGiN,  Sexi'on,  Starr. 

104.  Sophomore  Band.  II;  1.  Hindsley,  Howe,  Kisinger,  McCarty,  McDowell,  Price, 
RiGGiN,  Sexton,  Starr. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

201.  Junior  Band.  1;  no  credit.   Hindsley,  Kisinger,  McDowell,  Sexton,  Starr. 

202.  Junior  Band.  II;  no  credit.   Hindsley,  Kisinger,  i\Ic:Dowell,  Sexton,  Siakh. 

203.  Senior  Band.  I;  no  credit.   Hindsley,  Kisinger,  McDowell,  Sexton,  Stark. 

204.  Senior  Band.  II;  no  credit.  Hindsley,  Kisinger,  McDowell,  Sexton,  Starr. 
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COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

100.  Biological  Resources  of  Latin  America.  A  survey  of  plant  and  animal  distribution 
and  resources  of  Latin  America  and  their  economic  significance,  with  emphasis  upon 
their  exploitation  and  vocational  opportunities;  human  biology  and  public  health 
problems  in  Latin  America.  II;  2.  Credit  in  this  course  may  not  be  applied  to  fulfill- 
ment of  major  requirements  in  the  departments  of  Botany  and  Zoology.  Prerequisite: 
Five  hours  of  biological  sciences,  or  a  one-year  course  in  high  school  biology  and 
consent  of  instructor;  sophomore  standing.  Fuller. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

331.  Physico-Chemical  Biology.  Part  I:  Radiobiology.  Same  as  Botany  331  and  Physi- 
ology 331.  Action  of  ionizing  radiations  on  living  organisms.  I;  5  hours,  or  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:   One  year  of  biology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics. 

332.  Physico-Chemical  Biology.  Part  II:  Photobiology.  Same  as  Botany  332.  Lecture  and 
seminar  course  dealing  with  interaction  of  light  and  living  matter  (photosynthesis, 
phototropism,  vision,  bioluminescence).  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year 
of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology;  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  in  1953-1954  and 
in  alternate  years.  Rabinowitch. 

333.  Physico-Chemical  Biology.  Part  III:  Electrobiology.  Same  as  Botany  333  and 
Physiology  333.  Potentials  produced  by  and  effects  of  potentials  upon  living  organ- 
isms. Lectures,  reports,  and  demonstrations.  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Ten 


I 


hours  of  biology,  four  hours  of  physical  chemistry,  and  ten  hours  of  physics.  Offered 
in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Prossek. 

354.  Biophysics  Laboratory.   Same   as  Physics  354.   Laboratory   experiments  in   optics-i 
electricity,  and  nuclear  physics  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  physical 
apparatus  and  techniques  useful  in  biophysics.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prererjuisite: 
General  physics  and  calculus;   consent  of  instructor.   Rawcliffe. 
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Piojeasurs:    O.   Tippo    (Chairman   of  Department),   L.   M.   Black,   R.   Emerson,   H.  J. 

Fuller,  C.  F.  Hottes   (Emeritus),  G.  N.  Jones,  L.  Shanor,  E.  I.  Rabinowitch, 

K.  B.  Raper  (Visiting),  M.  M.  Rhoades,  A.  G.  Vestal. 
Associate  Professors:  J.  R.  Laughnan,  J.  F.  Nance,  W.  N.  Stewart. 
Research  Associates:  A.  S.  Holt,  S.  Nishimura. 
Associate:  Stella  M.  Hague  (Emerita). 
Instructor:  P.  C.  Silva. 
Assistants:  W.  A.  Brun,  T.  Cayle,  E.  H.  Coe,  Jr.,  Ellen  Dempsey,  Margaret  Holtz, 

Marilyn  B.  Ellermann,  H.  Kuehn,  F.  C.  Lane,  R.  Lichtwardt,  M.  Lin,  E.  Jeanne 

Morgan,   Sara  R.   Peterson,  Hope  S.  Punnett,   D.   L.   Richardson,   W.   Stern, 

Rheta  H.  Swain,  S.  Tulpule,  E.  E.  Tylutki,  S.  L.  Wilson. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   L.A.S.   STUDENTS 

Major:  Twenty  hours  of  botany  excluding  Botany  100,  Divison  of  General  Studies  > 
131,  132,  and  Biological  Sciences  100,  and  including  Botany  IzO  or  304,  130  and  160,  and  I 
at  least  five  hours  in  courses  listed  for  advanced  undergraduates  and  graduates. 

Minors:   Twenty  hours  in  one  or  two  departments  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 
chairman  of  the  department  from  the  following  list:  agronomy,  bacteriology,  chemistry, 
entomology,   geography,   geology,   horticulture,    mathematics,   physics,   physiolog>',   plant  i 
pathology,  and  zoology.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  department,  if  two 
are  chosen. 

Note:  Students  preparing  to  teach  high  school  b()tan>'  or  biology  should  see  Professor  i 
H.   J.   Fuller,   adviser  for  teacher-training  curriculum   in   biology,   301   Natural   History 
Building,  at  the  time  of  their  registration. 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

100.  General  Botany.  The  basic  principles  of  plant  structure,  growth,  physiolog)',  re- 
production, evolution,  and  distribution,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  role  of  the 
plant  kingdom  in  the  cycles  of  nature  and  in  human  life.  This  course  fulfills  a  portion 
of  the  general  education  requirement  in  biological  sciences  in  the  College  of  Liberal  I 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Students  must  register  in  one  lecture  section,  one  discussion  sec- 
tion, and  one  laboratory  section.  (This  course  replaces  Bot.  100-101,  104,  and  105). 
I,  II;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Fuller 
(in  charge),  Siianor,  Stewahi  ,  Tippo. 

116.  Economic  Botany.  Uses  of  plants  and  [ilant  produds  b>-  man;  origin  of  cultivated  I 
plants  and  their  relation  to  human  history.  11;  3.  i'lcn'qiiisitc:  Botany  100,  or  Division  ^ 
of  General  Studies  131  and  132.  Fuller. 

120.  Survey  of  the  Plant  Kingdom.  A  study,  at  an  elementary  level,  of  the  life  histories  of 
plants,  representative  of  algae,  fungi,  mosses,  ferns,  and  seed  plants.  II;  3.  Prerequi- 
site:  Botany  100,  or  Division  of  General  Studies  131   and  132.  Stewart. 

130.  Plant  Physiology.  General  consideration  of  the  important  plant  functions  and  proc-  1 
I'sses.  I;  5.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100;  one  coiusc  in  organic  chemistry  (Chemistry  J 
132,  or  133,  or  234,  or  equivalent).  Nance. 
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163.  Introductory  Systematic  Botany  (Plant  Taxonomy).  Classification  and  identification 
of  flowering  plants,  with  special  reference  to  the  local  flora  and  the  needs  of  high 
school  teachers.  Occasional  field  trips  required.  I  or  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100, 
or  Division  of  General  Studies  131  and  132.  Jones. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

226.  Poisonous  Plants.  The  first  part  of  the  course  deals  with  the  identification  of  plants 
poisonous  to  animals,  while  the  second  part  deals  with  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  plant  poisonings.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100  or  equivalent;  third- 
year  standing  in  veterinary  curriculum.  Jones,  Link. 

280.  Forest  Ecology.  American  trees  and  their  requirements;  forest  sites,  stands,  and 
types.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  botany;  junior  standing,  or  registration  in  pre- 
forestry  curriculum.  Vestal. 

293.  Honors  Course.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Fifteen  hours  of  botany;  senior  standing.  Staff. 

294.  Honors  Course.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Fifteen  hours  of  botany;  senior  standing.  Staff. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

300.  Individual  Topics.  For  seniors  and  first-year  graduate  students  who  wish  to  stud>' 
individual  problems  and  topics  not  assigned  in  other  courses.  Undergraduates  may  not 
offer  more  tlian  five  hours  in  Botany  300  and  301  toward  a  bachelor's  degree,  nor 
graduate  students  more  than  one  unit  in  Botany  300  and  301  toward  a  master's 
degree.  I;  2  to  5  hours,  or  Vi  to  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100;  ten  hours  of 
advanced  work  in  botany  or  another  biological  science;  senior  standing.  Staff. 

301.  Individual  Topics.  For  seniors  and  first-year  graduate  students  who  wish  to  study 
individual  problems  and  topics  not  assigned  in  other  courses.  Undergraduates  may 
not  offer  more  than  five  hours  in  Botany  300  and  301  toward  a  bachelor's  degree, 
nor  graduate  students  more  than  one  unit  in  Botany  300  and  301  toward  a  master's 
degree.  II;  2  to  5  hours,  or  V4  to  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100;  ten  hours  of  ad- 
vanced work  in  botany  or  another  biological  science;  senior  standing.  Staff. 

304.  General  Plant  Morphology.  A  survey  of  the  principles  of  plant  morphology  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  various  plant  groups.  I;  3  or  5  hours,  or  Va  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Botany  100,  or  Division  of  General  Studies  131  and  132;  senior  standing,  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Stewart. 

306.  Biology  for  Teachers.  Same  as  Zoology  306.  A  teacher-training  and  review  course 
for  those  engaged  in  or  preparing  for  teaching  general  biology  in  high  school.  II;  2 
hours,  or  V4  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100;  Zoology  101.  Fuller,  Matteson. 

307.  Fruit  Diseases.  Same  as  Horticulture  307  and  Plant  Pathology  307.  Symptomatology, 
control  measures.  Laboratory  and  field  studies  of  representative  diseases.  I;  3  hours, 
or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Botany  317  or  372.  Offered  in  1953-1954  and  in  alternate 
years.  Anderson. 

308.  Vegetable  and  Canning  Crop  Diseases.  Same  as  Horticulture  308  and  Plant  Path- 
ology 308.  Symptomatology,  control  measures.  Laboratory  and  field  studies  of  repre- 
sentative diseases.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Botany  317  or  372.  Offered 
in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Linn. 

317.  Plant  Pathology.  Same  as  Agronomy  317,  Horticulture  317,  and  Plant  Pathology 
317.  Causes,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  plant  diseases.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Pre- 
requisite:  One  year  of  plant  science  including  Botany  100.  Black. 

320.  Cytology.  Study  of  nuclear  and  cell  division  with  emphasis  on  chromosome  structure 
and  behavior.  Various  aspects  of  cytological  behavior  are  considered  in  relation  to 
genetics  and  development.  II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  botany 
including  Botany  340;  senior  standing.  Rhoades. 
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322.  Genetics.  A  basic  treatment  of  the  facts  and  fundamental  principles  of  genetics, 
with  special  iniphasis  on  plants.  I;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of 
botany;  senior  standing.  Laughnan. 

325.  Paleobotany.  Same  as  Geology  325.  The  structure,  phylogeny,  and  geological  dis-    It 
trihiition   oi    rt'prcscntative  fossil  plants.   Two  or  three   (ield  trips.   II;  3  or  5  liours, 
or  ^h.  or   1   unit.  Prerequisite:   Botany  100,  or  Division  of  General  Studies  131  and 
132;  Geology  101,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate 
years.  Stewart.  tt|^: 

331.  Physico-Chemical  Biology.  Part  I:  Radiobiology.  Same  as  Biological  Sciences  331 
and  Physiology  331.  Action  of  ionizing  radiations  on  living  organisms.  I;  5  hours,  or 
1   unit.  Prerequisite:   One  year  of  biology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics. 

332.  Physico-Chemical  Biology.  Part  II:  Photobiology.  Same  as  Biological  Sciences  332. 
Lecture  and  seminar  course  dealing  with  interaction  of  light  and  living  matter 
(photosynthesis,  phototropism,  vision,  bioluminescence).  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: One  year  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology;  consent  of  instructor.  Offered 
in  1953-1954  and  in  alternate  years.  Rabinowitch. 

333.  Physico-Chemical  Biology.  Part  III:  Electrobiology.  Same  as  Biological  Sciences  333 
and  Physiology  333.  Potentials  produced  by  and  effects  of  potentials  upon  living 
organisms.  Lectures,  student  reports,  and  demonstrations.  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  of  biology,  four  hours  of  physical  chemistry,  and  ten  hours 
of  physics.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Prosser. 

335.  Plant  Physiology:  Metabolic  Transformations.  II;  3  or  5  hours,  or  %  or  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  One  year  of  botany  including  Botany  130;  one  year  of  chemistry. 
Holt,  Nance. 

340.  Histological  Technic.  Survey  of  technics  used  in  the  preparation  of  plant  tissues  for 
microscopical  examination.  II;  3  to  5  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of 
botany,  or  ten  hours  of  zoology.  Tipfo. 

344.  Spermatophytes.  Morphology  of  seed  plants.  II;  3  or  5  hours,  or  ¥2  to  1  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: On"  year  of  botany  including  Botany  304;  senior  standing.  Offered  in 
1953-1954  and  in  alternate  years. 

345.  Plant  Anatomy.  Study  of  the  internal  structure  of  vascular  plants  with  special 
emphasis  on  function  and  evolutionary  history.  I;  3  to  5  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: One  year  of  botany.  Tippo. 

360.  Advanced  Systematic  Botany.  Phylogenetic  study  of  flowering  plants;  relationship 
of  the  principal  orders  and  families;  problems  of  nomenclature;  identification  of 
specimens.  I;  3  or  5  hours,  or  ¥2  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Botany  160.  Offered  in 
1953-1954  and  in  alternate  years.  Jones. 

366.  Field  Botany.  Identification  and  classification  of  native  and  naturalized  flowering 
plants  of  eastern  North  America.  S;  3  or  5  hours,  or  %  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One 
course  in  botany;  consent  of  instructor.  Jones. 

372.  General   Mycology.   Structure,  classification,  and   identification  of  fungi,   including 

those   of  economic   importance.   II;   4   hours,  or   1   unit.   Prerequisite:    One   year  of     [ 

botany,  bacteriology,  entomology,  or  zoology;  senior  standing,  or  consent  of  instruc-     t 
tor.  Shanor. 

377.  Diseases  of  Field  Crops.  Same  as  Agronomy  377  and  Plant  Pathology  377.  A  study 
ol  the  svnintoius  ol  the  major  field  crop  di.seases,  lite  histories  of  causal  organisms, 
and  methods  of  ciMitrol.  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Botany  317  or  Agronomy 
121,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Bever,  Gerdemann. 

379.   Besearch   Methods  in  Plant  Pathology.  Same  as  Agronomy  379,  Horticulture  379, 


BUSINESS    ORGANIZATION    AND    OPERATION 


and  Plant  Pathology  379.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  techniques  for  identi- 
fication of  plant  diseases  and  their  causal  agents;  for  evaluation  of  plant  protectants; 
for  the  study  of  the  physiology  of  parasitism,  and  methods  for  planning  research 
projects,  evaluating  data,  and  preparation  of  manuscripts  for  publication.  I;  3  hours, 
or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Botany  317;  senior  standing.  Gottlieb,  Gerdemann. 

381.  Plant  Ecology.  Principles  of  ecology,  exemphfied  by  vegetation  and  environments 
of  Ilhnois.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  botany.  Vestal. 

385.  Plant  Geography  of  North  America.  Vegetation  regions  and  principal  subdivisions; 
environments,  plant  cover,  floras.  I;  3  or  .5  hours,  or  V2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One 
year  of  botany.  Offered  in  1953-1954  and  in  alternate  years.  Vestal. 

386.  Plant  Geography  of  Continents  Other  Than  North  America.  Regions,  vegetation- 
types,  notable  species.  I;  3  or  5  hours,  or  Va  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of 
botany.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Vestal. 

388.  Ecology:  Plant  Communities.  Characteristics,  types,  development,  and  classification 
of  communities.  II;  3  or  5  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  botany, 
including  Botany  280  or  381.  Offered  in  1953-1954  and  in  alternate  years.  Vestal. 
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(Including    Accountancy,    Business   Law,    Management,    Marketing,    and    Secretarial    Training) 

Professors:  H.  T.  Scovill  (Head  of  Department),  A.  G.  Anderson,  H.  H.  Baily,  F.  H. 
Beach,  L.  A.  Bryan,  P.  D.  Converse,  R.  I.  Dickey,  E.  R.  Dillavou,  E.  J.  Filbey 
(Emeritus),  C.  J.  Gaa,  P.  M.  Green,  H.  W.  Huegy,  F.  M.  Jones,  A.  C.  Littleton, 
Nl.  J.  Mandeville,  L.  Morey,  C.  A.  Moyer,  H.  L.  Newcomer,  F.  A.  Russell 
(Emeritus),  C.  H.  Sandage,  C.  F.  Schlatter,  E.  L.  Theiss   (Emeritus). 

\ssociate  Professors:  A.  C.  Condon,  C.  C.  Curtis,  R.  Dubin,  R.  K.  Mautz,  P.  C.  Rob- 
erts, S.  C.  Robinson,  H.  G.  Wales,  N.  Wedding. 

Assistant  Professors:  H.  E.  Breen,  J.  M.  Carrithers,  C.  C.  DeLong,  H.  M.  Edwards, 
Mabel  R.  Hagan,  Dorothy  Litherland,  Elizabeth  Melson,  R.  V.  Mitchell, 
W.  E.  Thomas,  N.  D.  Wakefield. 

Lecturer:  I.  A.  Cochrun. 

Instructors:  G.  D.  Brighton,  M.  N.  Broussard,  R.  H.  Cole,  C.  M.  Crawford,  H.  L. 
Grouse,  D.  J.  Hay,  D.  A.  Henning,  Alice  C.  Kirkpatrick,  C.  LA^VRENCE,  R.  E. 
Lundquist,  G.  E.  NIartin,  W.  O.  Morris,  Mildred  E.  Reed,  M.  D.  Richards,  F.  L. 
Roberts,  D.  W.  Scotton,  C.  Spr'ey,  W.  A.  Terrel. 

.\s\is-tants:  B.  F.  Aschbacher,  Mary  Ashby',  B.  L.  Barnes,  F.  M.  Bass,  L.  M.  DeBoer, 
L.  E.  Hay,  D.  J.  James,  M.  K.  Kellogg,  A.  F.  Knapper,  P.  P.  LeBreton,  E.  W. 
Ll^D^VIG,  K.  W.  Perry,  R.  E.  Schlosser,  D.  H.  Skadden,  A.  W.  Wyatt,  V.  K.  Zim- 
merman. 

Courses  offered  in  the  Department  of  Business  Organization  and  Operation  deal  with 
tlie  problems  encountered  from  day  to  day  in  the  several  departments  of  a  private  business 
(including  the  organization  thereof);  and  in  the  business  departments  of  public  or  quasi- 
public  institutions.  They  deal  with  accountancy  in  all  of  its  phases;  organization;  market- 
ing in  its  several  phases;  management;  business  law;  and  secretarial  training. 

A  student  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  does  not  select  a 
major  or  a  minor  in  these  subjects,  but  he  takes  the  courses  as  outlined  in  the  several 
curricula  of  the  College.  Each  curriculum  or  field  of  concentration  is  so  constituted  as  to 
offer  the  student  a  good  general  knowledge  of  business  and  economics  as  well  as  a  more 
intensive  preparation  in  the  field  in  which  he  is  most  interested. 

Any  of  the  courses  listed  below  may  be  taken  by  students  from  other  branches  or 
departments  of  the  University  who  meet  the  prerequisites. 
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Accountancy 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Principles  of  Accounting.  Simple  transactions,  general  ledger  accounts,  books  of 
original  entry,  closing  process,  trial  balances,  financial  statements,  accounting  for 
negotiable  instruments,  controlling  accounts,  adjusting  entries.  Students  who  present  i 
one  unit  of  bookkeeping  for  entrance  will  not  be  allowed  credit  for  Accountancy 
101,  and  should  register  in  Accountancy  102.  I,  II;  3.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit 
hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Carrithers,  Wakkfiei.d,  and  others. 

102.  Principles  of  Accounting.  Similar  to  Accountancy  101.  For  those  who  present  one 
unit  of  entrance  credit  in  bookkeeping.  Students  who  have  failed  Accountancy  101  I 
are  permitted  to  register  in  Accountancy  102  and  receive  credit  as  in  Accountancy 
101  if  their  final  grade  is  "C"  or  above.  I,  II;  2.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit 
hours  receive  only  1  hour  credit.  Breen  and  others. 

105.  Accounting  Procedure.  Relation  of  business  documents  to  the  accounts;  fundamen- 
tals of  partnership  and  corporation  accoimting;  business  forms  and  records;  financial 
statement  analysis.   I,  II;   3.   Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2 .' 
hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Accountancy  101  or  102.  Carrithers,  Wakefield,  and 
others. 

106.  Elementary  Cost  Accounting.  Accounting  for  production  management.  Principles  and 
methods  of  accounting  for  managerial  control  of  costs  of  production.  I,  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: One  year  of  accountancy;  sophomore  standing;  credit  or  registration  in  Eco- 
nomics 102  or  108.  Dickey,  Schlatter,  Thomas,  and  others. 

108.  Intermediate  Accounting.  Consideration  at  the  intermediate  level  of  accounts  and  i 
transactions  peculiar  to  the  partnership  and  corporation  types  of  organization  and  ' 
of  modern  basic  concepts  of  accounting  theory;  interpretation  of  financial  statements  ' 
and   analysis   of  the   principal   accounts   represented   therein.   I,   II;   3.   Prerequisite: 
Sophomore  standing;  Accountancy  105.  Lawrence,  Litherland,  Mautz,  and  others.  • 

121.  Business  Computations.  Primarily  for  students  registered  in  the  commercial  teaching  . 
curriculum.    Fundamental    processes,    annuities,    bond   valuations,    installment    sales, 
mark-ups  and  mark-downs,  application  of  logarithms,  metric  system,  simple  algebraic  ' 
and  trigonometric  computations.  I,  II;  3.  L.  E.  Hay. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

201.  Fundamentals  of  Accounting.  A  survey  course  in  the  principles  of  accounting  for  i 
students  registered  in  schools  and  colleges  other  than  Commerce.  Subjects  covered  are 
similar  to  those  listed  under  Accountancy  101  and  105.  This  course  or  its  equivalent  t 
is  required  of  students  in  the  four-year  law  curriculum.  I,  II;  3.  Broussard,  Dickey, 
and  others. 

221.  Current  Accounting  Topics.  Consideration  of  authoritative  pronouncements  dealing  : 
with  controversial  problems  of  accounting  practice.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Accountancy 
308;  senior  standing.  Mautz. 

265.  Hotel  Accounting.  Accounting  for  food  preparation  and  service  in  hotels  and  r(\stau- 
rants;  food  inventories,  food  and  beverage  control.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Accountancy 
201,  or  101  and  105.  Zimmerman. 

274.  Federal  Income  Tax  Accounting.  Basic  discussion  of  histor>',  theory,  and  broad  out- 
lines of  federal  income  taxation,  together  with  the  more  important  problems  of  a  less 
advanced  and  difficult  nature.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Accountancy  108.  Brichton, 
Caa,  and  others. 

291.  Flonors  Course.  Senior  candidates  for  graduation  with  liigh  honors  .should  elect  one 
or  the  other  of  the  following  options:  Option  A— an  acceptable  thesis  in  accountancy. 
Option  B— a  comprehensive  e.xanunation,  six  hours  in  k-ngth.  covering  a  review  of 
\'arious  aspects  of  accountancy.  I;  2  to  4.  Schlatter  and  others. 
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292.  Honors  Course.  Senior  candidates  for  graduation  with  high  honors  should  elect  one 
or  the  other  of  the  following  options:  Option  A— an  acceptable  thesis  in  accountancy. 
Option  B— a  comprehensive  examination,  six  hours  in  length,  covering  a  review  of 
various  aspects  of  accountancy.  II;  2  to  4.  Schlatter  and  others. 

295.  Independent  Study.  Seniors  registered  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business 
Administration  who  were  awarded  class  or  college  honors  in  their  junior  year  may 
do  independent  study  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  ten  semester  hours  in  this  depart- 
ment or  sixteen  semester  hours  if  divided  between  this  and  any  other  department. 
I;  3  to  5.  Schlatter  and  others. 

296.  Independent  Study.  Seniors  registered  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration who  were  awarded  class  or  college  honors  in  their  jimior  year  may  do 
independent  study  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  ten  semester  hours  in  this  department 
or  sixteen  semester  hours  if  divided  between  this  and  any  other  department.  II;  3  to 
5.  Schlatter  and  others. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

308.  Advanced  Accounting.  Reserves,  sinking  funds,  actuarial  methods,  investments,  part- 
nerships, statements  for  special  purposes,  receiverships,  consolidated  balance  sheets, 
foreign  exchange.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Accountancy  106  and  108;  an 
a\erage  of  "C"  or  better  in  preceding  courses  in  accountancy.  Breen,  Litherland, 
Newcomer,  and  others. 

324.  Accounting  Systems.  A  discussion  of  the  systems  used  by  contractors,  department 

1j  stores,  finance  companies,  building  and  loan  associations,  banks,  insurance  companies, 
brokers,  water  companies.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Accovmtancy  106  and 
108.  Baily. 

'341.  Governmental  Accounting.  Accounts  of  institutions,  municipalities,  and  of  state  and 
federal  go\ernments;  organization;  procedure,  budget,  accounts  and  records,  reports, 
audits.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Accountancy  108.  Lundquist. 

362.  Business  Budgets  and  Accounting  Control.  Procedures  used  in  the  preparation  of 
business  budgets  and  the  principles  underlying  these  procedures.  A  complete  budget 
is  prepared  by  the  student  for  a  typical  manufacturing  company.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or 

'I        Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:   Accountancy   108    (Accountancy  106  for  students  majoring  in 

I         industrial  administration).  Thomas. 

366.  Advanced  Cost  Accounting.  Advanced  accounting  for  production  management;  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  accounting  for  managerial  control  of  costs  of  production  through 
the  use  of  standards.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Minimum  of  nine  hours 
of  accountancy  including  Accountancy  106.  Dickey,  Schlatter. 

371.  Auditing.  Ethics  of  the  accounting  profession;  auditing  standards  and  procedures; 
programs  of  audit  of  various  accounts;  construction  and  indexing  of  working  papers; 
reports  to  clients.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Accountancy  308.  Breen, 
Mautz. 

372.  Auditing  Problems  and  Cases.  Application  of  auditing  principles  in  verification  of 
I  financial  statements;  preparation  of  reports;  case  studies  applicable  to  specific  indus- 
'  I        tries;  current  trends.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Accountancy  371.  Moyer, 

'        Wakefield.  , 

374.  Advanced  Income  Tax  Problems.  Practical  and  theoretical  training  in  the  more  com- 
mon and  important  provisions  of  the  federal  income  tax,  advanced  problems,  tax  case 
research  and  preparation.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  V2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing; 

Accountancy  274  and  308.  Gaa. 

I 

'  377.  Advanced  Problems.  Consolidated  statements,  foreign  subsidiaries,  insniancc,  estates, 
theory,  general  statements.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  V2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  regis- 
tration in  Accountancy  371;  senior  standing.  Carrithers,  Newcomer,  Wakefield. 
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378.  C.P.A.  Problems.  Selected  problems  from  C.P.A.  examinations;  anal>  sis  and  revision 
of  statements,  partnerships,  corporations,  quasi-rcorganizations,  mergers,  and  others; 
theory,  auditing,  ethics.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vi  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Accountancy  377. 
Breen,  Carrithers,  Newcomer,  Scovill,  Wakefield. 

Business  Law 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

100.  Basic  Principles  of  Business  Law.  Basic  principles  in  business  law  covering  the 
subjects  of  contracts,  sales,  negotiable  instruments,  and  agency.  Credit  toward  gradua- 
tion will  not  be  given  for  Business  Law  201  or  261  in  addition  to  Business  Law 
100.  I,  II;  3.  See  Business  Law  202  for  provisional  reduced  credit.  Prerequisite:  Ac- 
countancy 105;  Economics  102;  forty-five  credit  hours.  Dii.i.avou,  Kirkpatrick. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

201.  General  Principles  of  Business  Law.  Principles  of  business  law,  covering  the  fields  of 
contracts,  agency,  and  personal  property,  including  sales.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Ac- 
counting 105;  Economics  103.  Curtis,  Dillavou,  Morris,  and  others. 

202.  General  Principles  of  Business  Law.  Principles  of  business  law,  covering  negotiable  ■ 
instruments,  partnerships,  and  corporations.  I,  II;  2  or  3.  Prerequisite:  Business  Law  ' 
201.  Business  Law  100  is  accepted  as  prerequisite  but  in  such  cases  Business  Law  > 
202  carries  only  2  hours  credit.  Curtis,  Kirkpatrick,  Morris,  P.  C.  Roberts,  and  > 
others. 

261.  Summary  of  Business  Law.  Principles  of  business  law,  including  contracts,  agency, 
sales,  negotiable  instruments,  and  business  organizations.  For  non-commerce  students. 
I,  II;  3.  Curtis,  Kirkpatrick,  and  others. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

301.  The  Law  of  Security  Transactions  and  Banking.  Significant  phases  of  law  in  the 
fields  of  pledges,  chattel  mortgages,  conditional  sales,  suretyship,  insurance,  real  prop- 
erty, banks  and  banking,  and  bankruptcy.  Under  real  property',  real  estate  mortgages,  ■ 
landlord  and  tenant  and  mechanics  liens  are  considered  as  well  as  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  real  property.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Va  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registra- 
tion in  Business  Law  202;  senior  standing.  Dillavou. 

302.  Wills,  Estates,  and  Trusts.  A  study  of  the  basic  legal  and  management  principles  and 
practices  involved  in  the  planning  and  administration  of  wills,  estates,  and  trusts.  I; 
3  hours,  or  Va  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Business  Law  201  and  202.  P.  C.  Roberts. 


Management 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Industrial  Organization  and  Management.  Organization  plans,  administrative  poli- 
cies, and  management  problems  with  special  attention  to  manufacturing  units.  I,  II; 
3.  Students  will  not  be  given  credit  toward  graduation  for  both  Nhinagcment  101  and 

•  Mechanical  Engineering  281.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102,  or  consent  of  instructor: 
forty-five  credit  hours.  Anderson,  Henning,  Richards,  Spivey,  and  others. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

204.  Industrial  Purchasing.  Organization  and  operation  of  the  purchasing  department, 
basic  materials,  substitutes,  imitations,  sources  of  supply,  catalogs,  terms,  discount  v 
relation  to  salesmen.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Management  101;  Marketing  101;  senior 
standing.  Spivey. 
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205.  Production  Planning  and  Control.  The  development  of  methods  and  systems  for  the 
control  and  flow  of  work  through  manufacturing  operations.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Management  101.  Grouse. 

221.  Work  Simplification  and  Time  Study.  Principles  and  methods  of  determining  job 
times  by  motion  analysis  and  time  studies.  I,  II;  o.  Students  will  not  be  given  credit 
toward  graduation  for  both  Management  221  and  Mechanical  Engineering  232.  Pre- 
requisite: Management  101.  Grouse. 

245.  Office  Management.  An  introductory  course  in  the  techniques  of  office  management. 
It  deals  with  the  organization  element,  the  human  element,  the  physical  element, 
the  operation  element,  and  the  control  element.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Accountancy 
105;  Economics  103. 

246.  Office  Equipment.  The  functions,  applications,  and  limitations  of  various  fundamen- 
tal types  of  office  equipment  as  related  to  modern  business  management.  I,  II;  2. 
Prerequisite:   Senior  standing.  Melson  and  others. 

252.  Airline  Management.  Problems  arising  in  the  management  of  airlines,  station  organ- 
ization, scheduling,  purchasing,  air  express,  air  mail,  advertising,  interline  traffic.  1, 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  or  103,  or  108.  Thomas. 

291.  Honors  Course.  Senior  candidates  for  graduation  with  high  honors  should  elect  one 
or  the  other  of  the  following  options:  Option  A— an  acceptable  thesis  in  management. 
Option  B— a  comprehensive  examination,  six  hours  in  length,  covering  a  review  of 
various  aspects  of  management.  I;  2  to  4.  Mandeville. 

292.  Honors  Course.  Senior  candidates  for  graduation  with  high  honors  should  elect  one 
or  the  other  of  the  following  options:  Option  A— an  acceptable  thesis  in  management. 
Option  B— a  comprehensive  examination,  six  hours  in  length,  covering  a  review  of 
various  aspects  of  management.  II;  2  to  4.  Mandeville,  Spivey. 

295.  Independent  Study.  Seniors  registered  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business 
Administration  who  were  awarded  class  or  college  honors  in  their  junior  year  may  do 
independent  study  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  ten  semester  hours  in  this  department 
or  sixteen  semester  hours  if  divided  between  this  and  any  other  department.  I;  3  to 
5.  Mandeville. 

!  296.  Independent  Study.  Seniors  registered  in  tlie  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration who  were  awarded  class  or  college  honors  in  their  junior  year  may  do  in- 
dependent study  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  ten  semester  hours  in  this  department  or 
sixteen  hours  if  divided  between  this  and  any  other  department.  II;  3  to  5.  Mande- 
ville, Spivey. 
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301.  Management  in  Manufacturing.  Internal  problems  of  production  and  efficient  con- 
trol in  factories.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Va  unit.  Prerequisite:  Management  101.  Richards. 

311.  Administrative  Policies  and  Organization.  Development  of  administrative  organiza- 
tions and  the  determination  of  policies  for  the  integration  of  major  activities  of  a 
business  enterprise.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Management  101;  Market- 
ing 101;  senior  standing.  Mandeville. 

312.  Problems  of  Administration  and  Organization,  Same  as  Labor  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions 312.  Problems  of  the  individual  and  groups  brought  about  by  modern  industrial 
organizations  and  techniques.  Motivations  for  work  and  cooperation  between  execu- 
tives and  different  economic  and  social  groups.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vi  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Management  101,  or  equivalent.  Dubin,  Mandeville. 

340.  Jurisprudence,  Business  Methods,  and  Ethics.  Same  as  V.C.M.  340.  Principles  of 
law,  business  procedures,  and  professional  ethics  of  importance  to  members  of  the 
veterinary  profession;  animal  disease  and  related  regulatory  laws  and  their  adminis- 
tration; federal  procedure  under  animal  disease  and  food  and  meat  inspection  laws. 
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II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  slandini^  in  llie  \(>leriiiaiy  euiriculiim.  Hannah,  Cahkith- 
ERs,  Woods. 

362.  Job  Wage  and  Contract  Administration.  An  advanced,  specialized  treatment  of  the 
teclini(iues,  methods,  and  problems  current  in  the  wage  and  salary  field.  I,  II;  3 
iiours,  or  Vi  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Any  one  ot  the  following  courses  or  their  equiva- 
lent: Economics  240,  248,  Psychology  145,  290.  Henning. 


Marketing 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Principles  of  Marketing.  The  functions,  commodities,  and  middlemen  involved  ini 
the  marketing  of  goods  and  services;  the  policies  and  problems  involved  in  the  op- 
eration of  market  institutions.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economies  102  or  108;  forty-five 
credit  hours.  Huegy,  Martin,  Mitchell,  F.  L.  Roberts,  and  others. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

211.  Principles  of  Retailing.  The  fundamentals  of  buying,  sales  promotion,  pricing,  con- 
trol, and  store  finance.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  101.  Cole,  Jones,  and  others. 

212.  Retail  Sales  Promotion.  The  methods  of  determining  where  and  what  to  promote, 
the  guideposts  in  selecting  merchandise  for  promotion,  the  budgeting  and  i)lanning  of 
sales  promotion  activities,  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan,  external  and  internal  methods 
of  promotion  business,  the  coordination  of  sales  promotion  activities.  II;  2.  Prerequi- 
site: Marketing  211.  D.  J.  Hay. 

271.  Salesmanship.  Brief  historical  review  of  selling;  fundamentals  and  technic  of  sales- 
manship today.  I,  II;  2.  Credit  is  not  given  in  both  Marketing  271  and  272.  Prerequi- 
site: Marketing  101.  Beach,  D.  J.  Hay,  Robinson,  Wales. 

272.  Industrial  Selling.  A  survey  course  in  marketing  and  salemanship  for  non-commerce 
students  interested  in  selling  industrial  products.  I,  II;  3.  Students  may  not  receive 
credit  for  both  Marketing  271  and  272  or  Marketing  101  and  272.  Hay. 

281.  Introduction  to  Advertising.  Same  as  Journalism  281.  A  survey  of  the  economics, 
psychology,  and  philosophy  of  advertising;  preparation  of  advertisements;  selection  of 
media  and  organizational  structure.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration 
in  Marketing  101.  Cole,  Crawford,  Frybxjrger,  McClure. 

282.  Advertising  Procedures.  Same  as  Journalism  282.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  stu-  i 
dents  who  do  not  wish  to  major  in  advertising  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar . 
with  the  basic  elements  of  typography,  copy,  and  layout.  Students  will  not  be  given 
credit  toward   graduation   for  both   Marketing  282  and  382.   I,  II;   3.  Prerequisite: 
Marketing  281  or  Journalism  281.  Wales. 

283.  Current  Advertising  Developments.  Same  as  Journalism  283.  An  analysis  of  prob-  - 
lems,  practices,  and  prospects  in  the  field  of  advertising  as  viewed  by  current  praeti-  ' 
tioners  and  writers.  I,  II;   1.  Prerequisite:   Senior  standing  and  major  in  advertising 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Sandage. 

288.  Sales  Writing.  Same  as  Journahsm  288  and  Rhetoric  271.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite: 
Rhetoric  101,  102,  and  151,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Maguire,  Sargent,  Tucker. 

291.  Honors  Course.  Senior  candidates  for  graduation  with  high  lionors  should  elect  one 
or  the  other  of  the  following  options:   Option  A— an  acceptable  thesis  in  marketing.  : 
OjHion  B— a  comprehensive  examination,  six  hours  in  length,  covering  a  re\ii'W  of 
various  aspects  of  marketing.  I;  2  to  4.  Jones  and  others.  " 

292.  Honors  Course.  Senior  candidates  for  graduation  with  high  honors  should  elect  one  ' 
or  the  other  of  the  following  options:   Option  A-an  acceptable  thesis  in  marketing. 
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Option   B— a  comprehensive  examination,  six  hours  in  lenglli,  covering  a  review  of 
various  aspects  of  marketing.  II;  2  to  4.  Jones  and  others. 

295.  Independent  Study.  Seniors  registered  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration who  were  awarded  class  or  college  honors  in  their  junior  year  may  do 
independent  study  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  ten  semester  hours  in  this  department 
or  sixteen  semester  hours  if  divided  between  this  and  any  other  department.  I;  3  to  5. 
Jones  and  others. 

296.  Independent  Study.  Seniors  registered  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration who  were  awarded  class  or  college  honors  in  their  junior  year  may  do 
independent  study  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  ten  semester  hours  in  this  depart- 
ment or  sixteen  semester  hours  if  divided  between  this  and  any  other  department. 
II;  3  to  5.  Jones  and  others. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

305.  Contemporary  Problems  in  Marketing  Management.  The  problems  which  marketing 
managers  are  currently  facing  and  an  analysis  of  the  policy  decisions  they  must  make 
to  operate  effectively.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  101;  senior 
standing.  Mitchell. 

315.  Retail  Buying.  Principles  and  procedures  in  buying  for  resale.  Organization  for  buy- 
ing, analysis  of  customer  demand,  model  stock  i^lans,  sources  of  supply,  resident  buy- 
ing, cooperative  and  central  buying,  foreign  buying,  selection  of  merchandise,  and 
trade  relations.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  211.  Jones. 

(1321.  Marketing  Research  and  Policies.  The  basic  techniques  used  in  business  research 
and  specific  research  projects,  and  how  their  findings  are  used  in  the  formulation  of 
marketing  policies.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  101.  Crawford, 
I      Martin. 

!323.  Problems  in  Business  Research.  Selected  problems  in  the  field  of  commercial  re- 
search. I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unif.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  321.  Martin. 

325.  Sales  and  Distribution  Cost  Analysis.  Basic  techniques  and  principles  of  sales  and 
distribution  cost  analysis  for  management  control  of  marketing  activities.  I,  II;  3 
hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  101  and  senior  standing  for  commerce  stu- 
dents, or  consent  of  instructor.  Mitchell. 

331.  Grain  Grading  and  Marketing.  Same  as  Agronomy  331  and  Agricultural  Economics 
,       331.  Factors  affecting  the  quality  of  grain  crops;  standards  employed  in  their  classifi- 

£  cation  and  grading  in  the  commercial  market;  laboratoiy  practice  in  grain  grading;  a 

I  trip  to  a  commercial  grain  grading  laboratory;  economic  problems  and  market  opera- 

I  tions  in  grain  marketing.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  imit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics 

I  230  and  Agronomy  121,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Duncan,  Norton. 

332.  Livestock  Marketing.   Same   as   Agricultural   Economics   332.  Problems   and   prac- 
.      tices  in  marketing  livestock.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics 230,  or  Marketing  101,  or  consent  of  instructor.  W.  J.  Wills. 

333.  Marketing  Horticultural  Products.  Same  as  Agricultural  Economics  333  and  Horti- 
culture 333.  Producing  and  consuming  areas;  transportation;  refrigeration;  agencies, 
functions,  and  channels  of  distribution;  cooperatives;  marketing  costs  and  factors 
affecting  prices;  standardization,  grading,  and  inspection;  marketing  news  service; 
perishable  agricultural  commodity  act  and  other  regulations;  attempts  to  control 
surpluses;  canning  and  other  processing;  foreign  trade;  consumer  preference  and 
expansion  of  domestic  markets.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics 230,  or  Marketing  101,  or  five  hours  of  horticulture.  Kelly. 

334.  Marketing  Dairy  Products.  Same  as  Agricultural  Economics  334  and  Dairy  Science 
334.  The  dairy  industry'  in  our  national  economy;  factors  affecting  per  capita  con- 
sumption; price  plans  and  policies;  expanding  markets;  trade  associations  and  labor 
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unions;  looking  ahead  in  the  milk  business.  Inspection  trip;  estimated  expense,  $5. 
II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  230,  or  Marketing  101, 
or  twelve  hours  ot  dairy  science  or  dairy  technology.  Bartlett. 

345.  Credits  and  Collections.  Retail  and  mercantile  credit  and  collection  principles  and 
practices.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  "^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  101.  Huegy  and  others. 

349.  Trade  Associations  and  Commercial  Organizations.  Principles  of  trade  association 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce  organization  and  management.  II;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit. 
Prerequisite:    Marketing   101;   Business  Law  201;   senior  standing.   Wedding. 

372.  Advanced  Salesmanship.  An  application  of  sales  techniques  to  actual  selling  situa- 
tions. Students  make  sales  presentations,  and  critical  appraisals  are  given.  I,  II;  2 
hours,  or  V^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  271.  D.  J.  Hay,  Wales. 

373.  Sales  Management.  Modern  sales  organization;  selling  problems  of  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers;  management  of  salesmen.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  %  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Marketing  271.  Beach.  III! 

382.  Advertising  Copy  and  Layout.  Same  as  Journalism  382.  Theory  and  practice  of  ad-  i' 
vertising  copy  writing  and  layout  for  newspaper,  magazine,  and  direct  mail.  Adver-i 
tising  planning  for  the  local  advertiser.  Use  of  consumer  and  market  surve>s,  copy- 
testing  methods,  and  advertising  readership  studies.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Studentst 
will  not  be  given  credit  toward  graduation  for  both  Marketing  382  and  282.  Prerequi-  \  § 
site:  Marketing  281  or  Journahsm  281;  Journalism  204.  Millican  and  others. 

383.  Advertising  Media.  Same  as  Journalism  383.  Analysis  of  the  various  advertisingi; 
media  in  terms  of  markets  served  and  factors  to  consider  in  the  selection  of  media. 
I,  II;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  281  or  Marketing  281.  Fryburger.i 

384.  Advertising  Campaigns.  Same  as  Journalism  384.  Planning  and  execution  of  an  ad- ' 
vertising  campaign;  market  and  consumer  research;  development  and  allocation  of 
advertising  budget;  organization  and  functions  of  advertising  agency;  choice  of  adver-i' 
tising  appeals;  selection  of  media;  preparation  of  advertisements— copy  and  layout. 
I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Graduate  students  !nay  not  receive  credit  for  both  Market- 1 
ing  384  and  387.  Prerequisite:  Marketing  382  or  282,  and  383.  Wedding. 

385.  Advertising  Promotion  and  Sales.  Same  as  Journalism  385.  Sales  problems,  advertis-' 
ing  promotion,  advertising  research,  market  research.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  '^h.  to  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  281  or  Journalism  281.  McClure. 

386.  Radio  and  Television  Advertising.  Same  as  Journalism  386.  Economics,  standards, 
and  ethics  as  applied  to  radio  and  television  commercials;  sponsorship,  rates,  and 
advertising  techniques,  including  merchandising,  marketing,  servicing,  and  sales; 
preparation  and  presentation  of  radio  advertising  copy,  measurements,  and  listener 
surveys.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  281  or  Marketing  281. 
Sandage. 

387.  Advertising  Policies  and  Problems.  Same  as  Journalism  387.  Analysis  of  actual  adver-  >  \ 
tising  situations  and  study  of  how  such  situations  were  or  might  have  been  met.  Con-  .j.. 
sideration  given  to  management  and  technical  prol^lems  at  both  the  national  and''' 
retail  levels.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Cradualc  students  may  not  receive  credit  ' 
for  both  Marketing  384  and  387.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  281  or  Marketing  281.  ' 
Wedding.  ' 

■f 
Secretarial  Training  I  ' 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES  I  I 

101.  Beginning  Typewriting.  A  beginning  course  in  typewriting.  Credit  toward  gradiia-  (  ( 

tion  is  granted  only  to  those  in  the  curriculum  in  secretarial  training  or  as  majors  or  \  j 

minors  in  the  curricula  in  teacher  training.   No  others  are  admitted  to  the  course,  i  ( 

I,  II;  2.  Ludwig.  t 
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102.  Intermediate  Typewriting.  An  intermediate  course  in  typewriting  for  prospective 
teachers  of  that  subject.  Credit  toward  graduation  is  granted  only  to  those  registered 
in  the  curriculum  in  secretarial  training  or  as  majors  or  minors  in  the  curricula 
in  teacher  training.  No  others  are  admitted  to  the  course.  I  or  II;  2.  Prerequisite: 
Secretarial  Training  101,  or  passing  of  proficiency  examination.  Ludwig. 

103.  Advanced  Typewriting.  An  advanced  course  in  typewriting  for  prospective  teachers 
of  that  subject.  Credit  toward  graduation  is  granted  only  to  those  registered  in  the 
curriculum  in  secretarial  training  or  as  majors  or  minors  in  the  curricula  in  teacher 
training.  No  others  are  admitted  to  the  course.  I  or  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Secretarial 
Training  102,  or  passing  of  proficiency  examination.  Reed. 

111.  Beginning  Shorthand.  A  beginning  course  in  Gregg  shorthand.  Credit  toward 
graduation  is  granted  only  to  those  registered  in  the  curriculum  in  secretarial  training 
or  as  majors  or  minors  in  the  curricula  in  teacher  training.  No  others  are  admitted 
to  the  course.  I  or  II;  3.  Condon,  Hagan,  Knapper. 

112.  Intermediate  Shorthand.  An  intennediate  course  in  Gregg  shorthand  for  prospective 
teachers  of  that  subject.  Credit  toward  graduation  is  granted  only  to  those  registered 
in  the  curriculum  in  secretarial  training  or  as  majors  or  minors  in  the  curricula  in 

I       teacher  training.  No  others  are  admitted  to  the  course.  I  or  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Secre- 
[      tarial  Training  111,  or  passing  of  proficiency  examination.  Condon,  Knapper,  Reed. 

113.  Advanced  Shorthand.  An  advanced  course  in  Gregg  shoii:hand  for  prospective  teach- 
ers of  that  subject.  Credit  toward  graduation  is  granted  only  to  those  registered  in  the 
curriculum  in  secretarial  training  or  as  majors  or  minors  in  the  curricula  in  teacher 
training.  No  others  are  admitted  to  the  course.  I  or  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Secretarial 
Training  112,  or  passing  of  proficiency  examination.  Condon,  Reed. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

222.  Advanced  Dictation  and  Reporting.  This  course  aims  to  develop  an  ability  to  take 
dictation  at  high  rates  of  speed  (140  words  per  minute  and  above)  and  to  apply  this 

I      ability  to  the  taking  of  dictated  material  in  a  variety  of  types  of  reporting  activities. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Secretarial  Training  113.  Condon,  Knapper. 


124.  Survey  of  Shorthand  for  Teachers.  A  demonstration  and  skill-building  course  de- 
signed to  improve  all  phases  of  shorthand  knowledge,  with  special  emphasis  on  an 
integrated  presentation  of  the  theory  principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified, 
transcription  training,  and  speed  building.  S;  3.  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  credit  in 
shorthand  or  equivalent.  Graduate  credit  is  limited  to  those  students  registered  in  the 
programs  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  and  the  Advanced  Certificate 
in  Education.  Condon. 

233.  Executive  Secretarial  Practice.  This  course  presents  some  of  the  practical  problems 
L      a  secretary  may  encounter.  Through  practical  discussion  of  work  situations,  it  aims  to 
P      broaden  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  and  to  aid  him  in  developing  efficient  office 
work  habits.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:   Secretarial  Training  113.  Melson. 

.241.  Records  Management.  This  course  aims  to  assist  those  preparing  for  a  career  in  busi- 
I       ness  in  recognizing  the  need  for  a  records  department  with  sufficient  authority  and 
f       control  to  make  the  functions  of  filing  and  record  keeping  distinct  in  the  organiza- 
tional structure.  II;  2.  Knapper. 

261.  Office  Equipment  (for  Teachers).  Designed  to  teach  the  operation  of  office  equip- 
ment and  to  help  in  the  planning  of  courses  in  the  subject,  with  some  emphasis  on 
the  operation  techniques.  Also  incTuded  will  be  such  topics  as  organization  of  an  office 
machines  course,  selection  of  minimum  and  maximum  equipment  and  its  cost,  how  to 
recognize  community  needs  for  specific  equipment,  the  care  to  be  given  machines, 
the  service  needed,  teaching  aids  available,  and  the  production  standards  students 
need  for  threshold  jobs.  S;  4.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Graduate  credit  is  limited 
to  those  students  registered  in  the  programs  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Advanced  Certificate  in  Education.  Melson. 
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CERAMIC  ENGINEERING 

Professors:   A.  I.  Andrews   (Head  of  Department),  R.  L.  Cook,  R.  K.  Hursh,  F.  V. 

Toole  Y. 
Associate  Professor:  A.  W.  Allen.  -? 

Assistant  Professor:  E.  D.  Lynch. 
Assistant:  R.  J.  Reals. 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Introduction  to  Ceramic  Engineering.  Raw  materials,  classification  and  characteris- 
tics of  ceramic  products,  and  methods  of  manufacture.  Recitations  and  laboratory.  I; 
3.    Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  in  ceramic  engineering.  Allen,  Lynch. 

102.  Ceramic  Processes  and  Equipment.  Sources,  preparation  of  materials,  and  manufac- 
turing processes  and  control.  Recitations  and  field  trip.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore 
standing  in  ceramic  engineering.  Reals. 

123.  Pottery  and  Ceramic  Glazes.  A  general  introduction  to  the  techniques  of  formulat- 
ing, forming,  and  firing  ceramic  pottery,  particularly  for  non-engineering  students. 
Recitation  and  laboratory.  I,  II;  2.  Lynch. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

201.  Ceramic  Technology.  Crystal  chemistry  and  phase  equilibria  as  applied  to  ceramic 
materials;  properties  of  raw  materials.  Recitations  and  laboratories.  I;  5.  Prerequi- 
site: Junior  standing  in  ceramic  engineering.  Cook,  Lynch. 

202.  Ceramic  Technology.  Continuation  of  Ceramic  Engineering  201;  properties  of 
fired  ceramic  materials  and  compositions.  Recitations  and  laboratories.  II;  5.  Pre- 
requisite: Ceramic  Engineering  201.  Cook,  Lynch. 

203.  Principles  of  Drying.  Drying,  drying  equipment,  and  construction  and  regulation  of 
dryers.  Recitations.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Ceramic  Engineering 
201.  Hubsh. 

204.  Kilns,  Furnaces,  and  Firing  Operations.  The  firing  process,  utilization  of  fuels,  types 
of  kilns  and  furnaces  and  their  operation.  Recitations.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or 
registration  in  Ceramic  Engineering  202.  Hursh. 

211.  Ceramic  Bodies  and  Glazes.  Materials,  compositions,  processing,  properties,  and 
tests.  Recitations  and  laboratories.  I;  5.  Prerequisite:  Ceramic  Engineering  202.  Reals, 
Cook,  Lynch. 

214.  Elementary  Glass  Technology.  Elementary  consideration  of  the  general  constitution 
of  glass,  unit  processes  and  operations  in  the  preparation  of  glass,  and  data  on  the  glass 
industry.  Preparation  of  glasses  of  various  compositions,  and  measurement  of  impor- 
tant glass  properties.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in 
ceramic  engineering,  chemistry,  or  physics.  Tooley. 

216.  Porcelain  Enamels.  Compositions,  preparation,  application,  properties,  and  tests. 
Recitations.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Ceramic  Engineering  202.  Cook. 

217.  Elementary  Class  Technology.  Continuation  of  Ceramic  Engineering  214.  This 
course  completes  the  study  of  imit  processes  and  operations  in  the  glass  preparation 
process  and  introduces  the  student  to  the  study  of  glass  properties  of  importance  in 
manufacture  and  end  use.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Ceramic  Engineering  214.  Tooley. 

218.  Refractories.  Composition  and  properties  of  refractory  materials  and  products,  their 
manufacture  and  use.  Recitations.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Ceramic  Engineering  202  and 
204.  Allen. 

221.  Pyrometry.  Principles  and  methods  used  in  high  temperature  measurement  and  in 
process  temperature  control.  Recitation  and  laboratory.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Junior 
standing;  sophomore  physics.  Allen,  Reals. 


f. 
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33.  Methods  of  Ceramic  Microscopy.  Microscopic,  photographic,  and  related  optical 
methods  o!:  measurement  applied  to  interpretation  of  pyrochemical  reactions  and 
control  of  raw  materials  and  products  of  ceramic  engineering.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  130;  sophomore  physics.  Allen. 

56.  Porcelain  Enamel  Laboratory.  Smelting  milling  application  properties  and  tests. 
Laboratories.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Ceramic  Engineering  216. 
Beals,  Cook. 

71.  Ceramic  Engineering  Design.  Design  of  ceramic  dr>'ers,  kilns,  and  furnaces.  Labora- 
tories. I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  221;  Ceramic  Engineer- 
ing 203  and  204.  Hursh. 

72.  Ceramic  Engineering  Design.  Design  of  special  ceramic  equipment,  factory  plan- 
ning, and  layout.  Laboratories.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics 
221;  Ceramic  Engineering  203,  204,  and  271.  Hursh. 

,95.  Research  Methods.  Procedures  and  planning  of  investigations  in  ceramic  research. 
I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  ceramic  engineering.  Tooley. 

,97.  Thesis.  Research  investigation  in  ceramics  or  ceramic  engineering.  I;  2.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing;  credit  or  registration  in  Ceramic  Engineering  295.  Allen,  Andrews, 
Cook,  Hursh,  Lynch,  Tooley. 

198.  Thesis.  Research  investigation  in  ceramics  or  ceramic  engineering.  II;  1  to  3.  Pre- 
I     requisite:  Senior  standing.  Allen,  Andrews,  Cook,  Hursh,  Lynch,  Tooley. 

199.  Inspection  Trip.  Visits  to  industrial  plants.  I;  no  credit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 
Allen,  Reals,  Cook. 


:hemistry 

(Including  Chemical  Engineering) 

^rofessors:  R.  Adams  (Head  of  Department),  L.  F.  Audrieth,  J.  C.  Bailar,  Jr.,  A.  M. 

BuswELL,  H.  E.  Carter,  G.  L.  Clark,  D.  T.  Englis,  R.  C.  Fuson,  B.  S.  Hopkins 

(Emeritus),  H.  F.  Johnstone,  H.  A.  Laitinen,  C.  S.  Marvel,  T.  E.  Phipps,  W.  H. 

RoDEBUSH,  W.  C.  Rose,  G.  F.  Smith,  H.  R.  Snyder,  F.  G.  Straub,  S.  Swann,  Jr., 

F.  T.  Wall. 
Associate  Professors:  H.  G.  Drickamer,  R.  B.  Duffield,  N.  J.  Leonard,  G.  T.  Moeller, 

C.  S.  Vestling. 

\ssistant  Professors:  Virginia  Bartow,  D.  Y.  Curtin,  R.  K.  Finn,  H.  S.  Gutowsky, 
L.  M.  Henderson,  R.  A.  Johnson,  R.  F.  Nystrom,  M.  Peters,  W.  E.  Ranz,  B.  R. 
Ray,  M.  Tamres,  J.  W.  Westwater,  P.  E.  Yankwich. 

\ssociates:  Rosalie  M.  Parr  (Emerita). 

'instructors:  E.  P.  Bertin,  E.  J.  Corey,  L.  F.  Goodyear,  H.  V.  Malmstadt,  E.  C. 
Taylor. 

Kssistants:  V.  D.  Aftandilian,  L.  B.  Anderson,  R.  E.  Anderson,  E.  F.  Apple,  J.  J, 
Beer,  A.  Beresniewicz,  H.  Birch,  S.  J.  Bodnar,  D.  E.  Brasure,  V.  E.  Buhrke, 
B.  B.  BimNETT,  P.  L.  Cook,  W.  E.  Cooley,  W.  R.  Cornman,  D.  D.  Darsow,  R.  L, 
Dehm,  E.  E.  Dekker,  L.  F.  Dempsey,  J.  R.  Demuth,  C.  T.  Elston,  F.  V.  Fair, 
E.  R.  Fett,  R.  L.  Fischer,  M.  J.  Fletcher,  H.  M.  Foster,  W,  F.  Friedlander, 
S.  J.  Gill,  A.  W.  Helwig,  Y.  G.  Hendrickson,  Rosemary  Hill,  R.  W.  Hill,  E.  T. 
Houvouras,  H.  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  R.  L.  Johnson,  N.  W.  Kalenda,  C.  W.  Kam- 
meyer,  R.  O.  Kerr,  M.  L.  Killey,  T.  J.  Kneip,  H.  E.  Knipmeyer,  Ruth  Koski,  L.  I. 
Krimen,  S.  D.  Larson,  R.  J.  Lokken,  E.  R.  Lovejoy,  F.  McCollough,  V.  P.  Milo, 
T.  R.  Moore,  Jr.,  J.  D.  O'Rourke,  R.  E.  Post,  A.  L.  Promislow,  R.  E.  Putnam, 
Ella  Ricil\rds,.  W.  G.  Robinson,  Jr.,  A.  M.  Ross,  J.  H.  Sinfelt,  W.  E.  Smith, 
A.  A.  Smucker,  M.  K.  Snyder,  E.  C.  Steiner,  E.  J.  Strojny,  R.  F.  Sympson,  H.  C, 
Terford,  W.  E.  Thatcher,  C.  R.  Thomas,  M.  Tunis,  J.  F.  Walker,  R.  C.  Wendt, 

D.  H.  WiLKiNs,  J.  K.  Williams,  R.  E.  Wilson,  R.  L.  Wixom,  D.  E.  Woerner,  D.  W. 
Wood,  O.  York,  Jr. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  L.A.S.   STUDENTS 


I 


Major:  Twenty  liours  in  chemistry,  excluding  Chemistry  101,  102,  103,  104,  JOS,  106, 
107,  108,  and  inchiding  courses  in  quahtative,  quantitative,  and  organic  chemistry.  At 
least  five  hours  must  be  taken  from  courses  in  the  300  group. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  chosen  from  not  more  than  two  of  the  following:  bacteriology, 
botany,  ceramic  engineering,  entomology,  geology,  mathematics,  philosophy,  physics, 
physiology,  psychology,  and  zoology.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject 
if  two  are  chosen. 

Honors:  Students  registered  in  Chemistry  290  or  Chemical  Engineering  290  auto- 
matically become  candidates  for  honors.  All  other  students  in  the  chemistry  or  chemical 
engineering  curriculum  or  majors  in  chemistry  who  have  a  4.0  average  or  better  are  eligi- 
ble to  become  candidates  for  honors,  provided  they  signify  their  intentions  in  writing  to 
their  adviser,  preferably  at  the  time  of  registration  in  the  first  semester  of  their  senior  year, 
but  not  later  than  at  tne  time  of  registration  for  the  second  semester.  This  declaration  of 
intention  by  the  student  shall  be  accompanied  by  registration  in  certain  specific  courses. 
Students  in  chemical  engineering  should  select  Chemical  Engineering  381  or  379.  Others 
should  make  a  selection  from  one  of  the  courses  in  the  300  group  which  will  be  indicated 
by  the  adviser  as  having  been  approved  for  this  purpose  by  the  department.  The  candi- 
dates will  be  required  to  supplement  the  regular  work  of  the  course  with  special  assign- 
ments by  the  instructor.  The  final  recommendation  for  honors  will  be  based  chiefly  upon 
the  previous  record  and  the  performance  in  the  selected  course. 

SEQUENCE  OF  COURSES 

Students  in  the  curriculum  of  ehemistry,  majors  in  chemistry,  and  all  others  who  desire 
a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  chemistry  and  their  applications  to  modem 
life  should  select  courses  from  the  following,  usually  in  the  sequence  given:  Chemistry 
101  or  102,  106,  110,  124,  234,  336,  337,  240,  241,  342,  343,  350,  and  courses  in  the 
chemical  engineering  and  miscellaneous  groups.  Students  in  the  curricula  of  chemistry 
and  chemical  engineering  who  have  had  a  thorough  training  in  preparatory  chemistiy 
may  be  able  to  shorten  the  time  spent  in  the  foundational  courses  by  taking  the  sequence: 
Chemistry  107,  108,  124,  234,  336,  337,  240,  241,  342,  and  other  advanced  courses.  Stu- 
dents in  the  College  of  Engineering  ( except  ceramists,  ceramic  engineers,  and  those  who 
desire  to  take  Chemistr>'  240)  should  register  in  Chemistry  103  or  102,  104,  122. 

Students  who  are  compelled  to  meet  chemical  requirements  briefly  may  register  for  the 
following  sequence:  Chemistry  101  or  102,  105,  122,  132  or  133.  Students  who  find  it  im- 
possible to  take  more  than  one  semester's  work  are  requested  to  register  in  Chemistry  101 
or  102  in  the  second  semester  rather  than  in  the  first. 

RESTRICTIONS 

Studtnts  of  junior  standing  must  have  a  3.5  general  average,  exclusive  of  the  basic 
courses  in  military  training  and  the  required  work  in  physical  education  and  hygiene,  in 
order  to  register  in  the  curriculum  of  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  students  in  the  College  of  Engineering  and  the  College  of  Agriculture,  registration 
of  other  students  in  chemistry  courses  except  those  of  freshman  and  sophomore  grade 
(namely.  Chemistry  101,  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108,  110,  122,  123,  124,  132,  133. 
234)  is  restricted  to  those  having  a  3.5  general  average  exclusive  of  the  basic  courses  in 
military  training  and  the  required  work  in  physical  education  and  hygiene  or  an  average 
of  at  least  3.5  in  chemistry  courses.  Transfer  students  to  be  admitted  must  have  a  corres- 
ponding record  in  the  institution  (or  institutions)  from  which  they  transfer  and  must 
maintain  a  similar  average  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  A  student  minoring  in  chemistry 
who  can  not  meet  the  above  requirements  may  be  accepted  in  junior  and  senior  chemis- 
try courses,  provided  his  adviser  requests  admission  in  writing  and  provided  space  is 
available. 
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Chemistry 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

|L01.  General  Chemistry.  For  students  who  have  no  entrance  credit  in  high  school  chem- 

-istry.  I,  II;  5.  Students  who  have  used  their  high  school  chemistry  for  entrance  credit 

and  students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite: 

One  unit  of  high  school  physics,  or  '^z  units  of  high  school  mathematics,  or  credit  in 

Mathematics  111  or  112.  Bertin,  Johnson,  Tamres. 

.02.  General  Chemistry.  For  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  high  school  chemistry.  I, 
II;  3.  Students  below  the  rank  of  senior  receive  5  hours  credit  provided  their  high 
school  chemistry  has  not  been  used  for  entrance  credit  and  their  final  grade  in  Chem- 
istry 102  is  "C"  or  above.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours 
credit.  Prerequisite:  One  unit  of  high  school  chemistry,  or  equivalent.  Bertin,  John- 
son, Tamres. 

03.  General  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  For  engineering  students 
who  have  had  no  chemistry.  I,  II;  4.  Students  who  have  used  their  high  school  chem- 
istry for  entrance  credit  and  students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3 
hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  One  unit  of  high  school  physics,  or  272  vmits  of  high  school 
mathematics,  or  credit  in  Mathematics  111  or  112.  Bertin,  Johnson,  Tamres. 

.04.  Chemistry  of  the  Metallic  Elements.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  Limited  to 
students  in  engineering  curricula.  I,  II;  4.  Credit  will  not  be  granted  to  students  who 
have  received  credit  in  Chemistry  105  or  106.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours 
receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101,  102,  or  103.  Tamres,  Audri- 
eth. 

05.  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory. 
For  students  who  are  not  eligible  for  Chemistry  104  or  106.  I,  II;  5.  Credit  in  Chem- 
istry 105  will  not  be  granted  to  students  who  have  received  credit  in  Chemistry  104 
or  106.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry  101,  102,  or  103.  Bartow,  Johnson. 

.06.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Metallic  elements.  For  students  in  curricula  of  chemistry, 
chemical  engineering,  and  ceramic  engineering,  and  chemistry  majors  who  are  not 
premedical  students.  I,  II;  5.  Credit  will  not  be  granted  to  students  who  have  received 
credit  in  Chemistry  104  or  105.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only 
3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101,  102,  or  103.  Bailar. 

L07.  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory. 
For  students  in  curricula  of  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering.  I;  5.  Students  with  95 
or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Excellent  high  school 
background  in  chemistry  as  shown  by  a  placement  examination.  Moeller. 

LOS.  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory. 
For  students  in  curricula  of  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering.  II;  5.  Students  with  95 
or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  107. 
Moeller. 

LIO.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Qualitative  analysis  of  metals  and  inorganic  compounds.  Open 
to  all  students;  required  of  those  whose  major  is  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering 
and  those  registered  in  the  curriculum  of  chemistry  except  students  who  qualify  for 
Chemistry  107  and  108.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  106.  Moeller. 

122.  Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis.  Gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis,  stoichiomet- 
rical  relations,  practical  applications.  For  all  students  in  home  economics  and  pre- 
medical courses  and  all  others  who  have  not  followed  the  sequence  Chemistry  101, 
102  or  103,  106,  and  110.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  104,  105,  or  106.  Johnson. 

:23.  Quantitative  Analysis  for  Engineers.  A  course  in  quantitative  analysis  designed  for 
the  needs  of  engineers,  especially  ceramic  and  metallurgical.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  104  or  105.  Johnson. 
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124.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis,  modem  advanced  theoi 
and  practice.  For  all  students  other  than  those  specified  for  Chemistry  122  and  12^ 
I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  110,  or  satisfactory  record  in  Chemistry  107  and  101 
Malmstadt. 

132.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  Beginning  course  in  organic  chemistry  especially  f<l 
students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101  or  102,  < 
equivalent.  Taylor. 

133.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  To  fulfill  the  requirements  for  premedical,  pn 
dental,  prevetcrinary,  dietetics,  and  home  economics  students.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite' 
Chemistry  105  or  110.  Corey. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

234.  Organic  Chemistry.  For  students  whose  major  is  in  chemistry,  or  for  those  registere 
in  the  curriculum  of  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Chen 
istry  124.  Leonard,  Snyder. 

240.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  problems.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Chen 
istry  124;  Physics  103  and  104,  or  equivalent;  Mathematics  132  or  137.  Phipps. 

241.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry.  Laboratory  to  accompany  Chemistry  240.  I,  II;  j 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  124;  Physics  101  and  102,  or  103  and  104;  Mathematics  13i 
or  137  and  147.  Gutowsky,  Yankwich. 

245.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry.  For  students  in  engineering;  not  open  to  chemistn 
majors.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  122;  Physics  101  and  102,  or  103  and  104 
Mathematics  132,  or  137  and  147.  Yankvi^ich. 

246.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry.  For  students  in  engineering;  not  open  to  chemistn 
majors.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  245.  Yankwich. 

247.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry.  For  premedical  students  only.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite!  32 
Chemistry  122  and  133;  Physics  102  or  104,  or  equivalent.  Ray. 

249.  Chemistry  of  Colloids.  Basic  principles  and  applications.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Chen 
istry  122  and  247,  or  equivalent.  Ray. 

290.  Thesis.  Limited  in  general  to  seniors  in  the  curriculum  of  chemistr>'.  All  student 
taking  this  course  must  present  a  thesis  in  order  to  receive  credit.  Except  under  un 
usual  circumstances,  only  those  students  registered  in  Chemistry  290  will  be  recom 
mended  for  honors.  I,  II;  2  to  6.  Prerequisite:  Majors  in  chemistry  in  the  general  ciu 
riculum  may  register  if  they  have  completed  a  minimum  of  twenty-three  hours  o 
chemistry,  which  must  include  at  least  five  hours  from  courses  for  advanced  under 
graduates.  Other  students  must  have  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department 
Each  student  who  desires  research  must  obtain,  before  the  time  of  registration,  specia 
written  pennission  from  the  instructor  under  whom  he  is  to  work.  Adams  (in  charge) 

291.  Elements  of  Glass  Blowing.  Demonstrations  and  practice  in  the  elementary  opera 
tions  of  glass  blowing.  The  construction  of  Pyrex  laboratory  equipment.  I,  II;  1.  Prci 
requisite:  Junior  standing  in  chemistry.  Goodyear. 

292.  Chemical  Literature  and  Reference  Work.  Required  of  juniors  in  chemistry;  advise* 
for  students  in  the  curriculum  of  chemical  engineering;  with  the  consent  of  the  im 
structor,  elective  for  majors  in  chemistry.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Eighteen  hours  0 
chemistry;  one  year  of  French  or  German;  junior  standing.  Bartow. 

294.  Chemical  Literature  and  Reference  Work.  For  those  who  have  had  one  semeste 
of  Chemistry  292.  Required  of  juniors  in  chemistry;  advised  for  students  in  the  cur 
riculum  of  chemical  engineering.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  292.  Bartow. 
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COURSES   FOR  ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

315.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Nuclear  and  extra-nuclear  atomic  structures  and  their  relation 
to  the  properties  of  the  elements  and  of  their  compounds;  types  of  bonding;  survey 
of  the  periodic  relationships,  preparation,  and  applications  of  the  elements  and 
their  compounds.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Fifteen  hours  of  credit  in 
chemistry  courses  exclusive  of  courses  numbered  belov^^  110.  Audrieth. 

U6.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Preparation  of  typical  inorganic  compounds  illustrating  spe- 
cial and  more  advanced  techniques.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  Va  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or 
registration  in  Chemistry  315.  Moeller,  Tambes. 

J24.  Introductory  Microanalysis  and  Microscopy.  Lectures  and  discussions  on  modem 
micro  and  ultramicro  apparatus,  techniques,  and  applications;  laboratory  work  on 
gravimetric  and  volumetric  methods  on  the  micro  scale  and  on  volumetric  and 
photometric  methods  on  the  ultramicro  scale;  discussion  of  estimation  and  statistical 
treatment  of  errors;  and  applications  of  statistical  methods  to  experimental  design. 
II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  124  or  325;  senior  or  graduate  stand- 
ing in  chemistry.  Johnson. 

325.  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  survey  course  for  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  requiring  further  training  and  review  in  analytical  chemistry.  II;  3  hours, 
or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Advanced  standing  in  chemistry.  Laitinen. 

326.  Chemical  Analysis  and  Treatment  of  Water.  Chemical  and  instrumental  methods 
for  analysis  of  water  and  determination  of  quality.  Chemical  principles  and  proc- 
esses in  water  purification  and  conditioning.  Relationship  of  chemistry  of  water  to 
municipal  and  industrial  use.  I;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  124. 
Englis. 

327.  Special  and  Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis.  Electrical  and  optical  methods,  and 
other  advanced  analyses.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  124,  234, 
240,  and  241.  Malmstadt. 

328.  Chemical  Microscopy  and  Crystallography.  The  theory  and  practice  of  the  use  of 
the  optical  microscope  in  chemical  identification  and  analysis,  and  in  the  characteriza- 
tion and  classification  of  crystals;  principles  of  crystallization,  crystal  growth,  poly- 
morphism. I;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  124  and  240;  consent  of 
instructor.  Johnson. 

329.  Food  Analysis.  Quantitative  organic  analysis  of  food  products;  alcohols,  carbo- 
hydrates, fats  and  oils,  cereals,  nitrogenous  bodies,  preservatives,  and  colors.  II;  5 
hours,  or  iy4  units.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  122  or  124,  and  133  or  234.  Englis. 

336.  Organic  Chemistry.  Second  course.  Lectures  and  recitations.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  % 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  124  and  234.  Marvel. 

337.  Organic  Chemistry.  Laboratory  experiments  in  organic  chemistry.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or 
Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  234  and  336.  Taylor. 

338.  Systematic  Identification  of  Organic  Compounds.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Pre- 
requisite:  Chemistry  336  and  337,  or  equivalent.  Curtin. 

342.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry.  Continuation  of  Chemistry  240.  Lectures.  I,  II;  3 
hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  240.  Gutowsky,  Phipps. 

343.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry.  Laboratory  to  accompany  Chemistry  342.  I,  II;  1 
hour,  or  Vx  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  240  and  241;  credit  or  registration  in  Chem- 
istry 342.  Gutowsky,  Yankwich. 

344.  Principles  of  Chemical  Thermodynamics.  Thermodynamics  and  free  energy  calcula- 
tions. I,  II;  2  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  240  and  342,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Phipps,  Rodebush. 
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345.  Colloid  and  Surface  Chemistry.  Physical  chemistry  for  colloid  systems;  properties  O' 
surfaces  and  interfaces;  applications.  I;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistr 
342,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Ray. 

346.  Atomic  Structure  and  Valence.  Advanced  physical  chemistry.  I  or  II;  2  hours,  o 
Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  240  and  342.  Yankwich. 

349.  Colloid  and  Surface  Chemistry.  Laboratory.  Quantitative  experiments  in  colloid  an( 
surface  chemistry.  I,  II;  1  hour,  or  ¥4  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  ii 
Chemistry  345  or  249,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Ray. 

350.  Biochemistry.  Chemistry  of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  and  proteins;  the  alimentari 
processes,  blood,  tissues,  and  metabolism.  Clinical  aspects  for  prospective  students  oi 
medicine.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite 
Chemistry  122  or  124,  and  133  or  234;  concurrent  registration  in  Chemistr>'  355  o 
354.  Rose,  Vestling.  -  . 

pc 

351.  Techniques  of  Blood  Analysis  and  Their  Applications.  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Pre 
requisite:  Chemistry  350.  Carter. 

352.  Biochemistry  of  Vitamins  and  Hormones.  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chem-    jif 


istry  350.  Carter. 

354.  Biochemistry  Laboratory.  Laboratory  experiments  on  the  chemistry  of  carbohy- 
drates, lipids,  and  proteins;  the  alimentary  processes,  blood,  tissues,  and  metabolism 
A  less  extensive  course  for  those  who  are  unable  to  devote  the  time  necessary  tc 
take  Chemistry  355.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  122  or  124 
and  133  or  234;  concurrent  registration  in  Chemistry  350. 

355.  Biochemistry  Laboratory.  (To  accompany  Chemistry  350.)  Experiments  on  the- 
chemistry  of  foodstuffs,  digestion,  blood  and  tissue  composition,  and  metabolism, 
quantitative  analysis  of  gastric  contents,  blood,  and  urine;  laboratory  quizzes  ano 
assigned  readings.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  122  or  124,  and 
133  or  234;  concurrent  registration  in  Chemistry  350. 

358.  Chemistry  of  Enzymes  and  Their  Action.  Fundamental  principles  involved  in  the 
isolation  and  characterization  of  enzymes,  the  specificity  and  kinetics  of  their  action 
and  the  methods  of  applying  enzymes  to  the  study  of  metabolic  processes.  I;  3  hours 
or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  350  and  355. 
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395.  History  of  Science  with  Particular  Reference  to  Chemistry.  I;  2  hours,  or  Vx  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  with  twenty  hours  of  laboratory  science.  Bartow. 

397.  Radiochemistry.  Properties  of  radioactive  nuclei,  nature  of  radioactivity,  nuclear 
reactions,  detection  equipment,  and  tracer  technique.  Lectures.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  Vt 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  240  and  241.  Duffield. 

398.  Radiochemistry.  Laboratory  to  accompany  Chemistry  397.  I,  II;  1  hour,  or  Vx  unit.l 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  240  and  241;  credit  or  registration  in  Chemistry  397;  consent 
of  instructor.  Duffield. 

Chemical  Engineering 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

261.  Stoichiometry.  A  course  of  lectures  and  problems  on  material  balances  and  heat 
balances  combined  with  an  introduction  to  chemical  engineering.  I;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Credit  or  registration  in  Chemistry  240,  or  245  and  246.  Peters. 

266.  Inspection  Trip.  Inspection  of  the  manufacturing  facilities  of  several  chemical  and 
fabrication  plants.  Duration  of  trip:  three  days  each  semester.  I,  II;  Vz.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering;  consent  of  instructor.  Peters. 

267.  Measurements  and  Instrumentation.  Methods  and  instnimcnts  used  for  the  control 
of  industrial  chemical  processes.  Conferences,  laboratory,  and  readings.  I;  2.  Prerequi- 
site: Junior  standing;  Physics  101  and  102,  or  103  and  104.  Westwater. 
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90.  Thesis.  Limited  in  general  to  seniors  in  the  curriculum  in  chemical  engineering. 
Others  must  have  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department.  All  students  taking 
this  course  must  present  a  thesis  in  order  to  receive  credit.  I,  II;  2  to  6.  Adams  (in 
charge. ) 

COURSES   FOR  ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

63.  Unit  Operations  in  Food  Technology,  Same  as  Food  Technology  363.  Fundamentals 
I     of  heat  transfer,  fluid  flow,  extraction,  drying,  and  other  unit  operations  especially 
J       adapted  to  the  food  and  biochemical  industries.  Primarily  for  students  in  chemistry 
itsi       and  food  technology;  not  open  to  majors  in  chemical  engineering.  Lectures  and  prob- 
lems. I;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  240  or  247  and  one  year  of  cal- 
nh    cuius.  Finn. 

70.  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics.  The  fundamental  concepts  and  laws  of 
thermodynamics.  Primarily  for  students  in  chemical  engineering.  II;  3  hours,  or  % 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemical  Engineering  261;  Chemistry  240.  Drickamer. 

71.  Principles  of  Chemical  Engineering.  Scientific  principles  in  unit  operations  of  chemi- 
l     cal  engineering.  Lectures,  problems,  and  quizzes.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Chemical  Engineering  370,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

72.  Unit  Operations  Laboratory.  First  course.  To  accompany  Chemical  Engineering  371. 
y       I,  II;  2  hours,  or  Vi  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Chemical  Engineering 

371.  West  WATER. 

t!  [73.  Principles  of  Chemical  Engineering.  Scientific  principles  in  unit  operations  of  chemi- 
cal engineering.  Lectures,  problems,  and  quizzes.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Chemical  Engineering  371;  Chemistry  240.  Drickamer. 

74.  Unit  Operations  Laboratory.  Second  course.  To  accompany  Chemical  Engineering 
373.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  Vi  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Chemical  Engi- 
neering 373.  Peters. 

77.  Chemical  Engineering  Technology.  Study  of  industrial  chemical  processes  and 
principles.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  240.  Westwater. 

179.  Chemical  Engineering  Projects.  Laboratory.  Development  of  an  individual  project. 
I,  II;  2  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engi- 
neering. Finn,  Johnstone. 

180.  Chemical  Engineering  Calculations.  Numerical  and  graphical  methods  for  prob- 
lems in  equilibria  and  kinetics.  Lectures  and  recitations.  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry  344;  Chemical  Engineering  371.  Johnstone. 

«81.  Chemical  Engineering  Plant  Design.  Comprehensive  problems.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  V2 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemical  Engineering  373.  Drickamer,  Peters. 

182.  High  Pressure  Reactions.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  problems.  II;  2  hours,  or  V2  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  234  and  344.  Drickamer. 

183.  Applied  Electrochemistry.  Use  of  electric  current  through  solutions  for  carrying  out 
reactions.  Lectures.  I;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  234,  336,  and  342. 

SWANN. 

184.  Power  Plant  and  Boiler  Water  Problems.  I;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing  in  chemical  engineering.  Straub. 

185.  Bioengineering.  Study  of  the  chemical  processes  and  principles  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  foodstuffs,  pharmaceuticals,  and  fine  chemicals.  Primarily  for  students  in 
chemical  engineering.  May  be  substituted  for  Chemical  Engineering  377  and  374  in 
the  chemical  engineering  curriculum.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Laboratory  may  be 
omitted  by  graduate  students.  I;  5  hours,  or  1  to  IVi  units.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or 
registration  in  Chemical  Engineering  373.  Finn. 
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386.  Bioengineering.  Principles  of  chemical  engineering  applied  to  the  fermentation  am   .j, 
allied  industries.  May  be  used  as  an  advanced  elective  and  as  a  substitute  for  Chemi 
cal  Engineering  379  in  the  chemical  engineering  curriculum.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
II;  5  hours,  or  1  to  iy4  units.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  300,  Chemistry  234  and  240 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Finn.  .  j, 

387.  Flow  of  Fluids.  Advanced  course.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  problems.  I;  2  hours,  o: 
%  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemical  Engineering  371,  or  equivalent  with  consent  of  in 
structor. 


ll 


388.  Heat  Transmission.  Advanced  course.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  problems.  I;  2  hours 
or  %  imit.  Prerequisite:  Chemical  Engineering  371,  or  equivalent  with  consent  of  in-, 
structor.  Westwater. 
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Professors:  W.  C.  Huntington  (Head  of  Department),  H.  E.  Babbitt,  J.  G.  Clark^  ij 
J.  S.  Crandell  (Emeritus),  E.  Banner,  G.  H.  Dell,  J.  J.  Doland,  E.  E.  Kinc 
(Emeritus),  N.  M.  Newmark,  W.  A.  Oliver,     R.  B.  Peck,  W.  H.  Rayner,  T.  C 
Shedd,  J.  Vawter,  C.  C.  Wiley,  W.  M.  Wilson  (Emeritus). 

Associate  Professors:  E.  E.  Bauer,  J.  C.  Dietz,  W.  W.  Hay,  F.  A.  Reickert  (on  leave) 
M.  O.  Schmidt,  C.  P.  Siess. 

Assis-tant  Professors:  C.  P.  Atkins,  W.  J.  Austin,  E.  R.  Bretscher,  E.  J.  Daily,  C.  Si 
Danner,  D.  a.  Day,  L.  E.  Goodman,  J.  C.  Guillou,  W.  S.  Pollard,  T.  H.  Thorn 

BURN. 

Associate:  H.  O.  Ireland. 
Lecturer:  K.  Terzaghi. 

Instructors:  J.  W.  Briscoe  (on  leave),  H.  H.  Connolly,  J.  D.  Haltiwangeh,  N.  Khachi 
aturian,  C.  H.  Koontz,  J.  R.  Leek,  G.  A.  Young. 
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COURSES  FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Surveying  Th'eory.  Theoretical  aspects  of  plane  and  topographic  surveying;  landi 
surveying;  computation  of  areas  and  volumes.  S  (first  three  weeks);  3.  Prerequisite? 
General  Engineering  Drawing  101  or  104;  Mathematics  114.  Dell,  Rayner,  Schmidt. 
and  others. 

102.  Surveying  Practice.  Field  practice  of  plane  and  topographic  surveying.  The  use  oli 
the  level,  transit,  and  tape  in  making  engineering  surveys  and  topographic  maps. 
Given  in  Summer  Surveying  Camp.  S;  4.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  101.  Dell. 
Rayner,  Schmidt,  and  others. 

103.  Route  Surveying.  Principles  of  the  economic  location  of  railways  and  highways; 
horizontal  and  vertical  alinement  for  route  projects;  computations  for  earthwork 
quantities  and  distribution;  railway  track  turnouts.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Credit  in 
Summer  Surveying  Camp.  C.  S.  Danner,  Koontz,  Schmidt.  '' 

111.  Plane  Surveying.  Use  and  care  of  instruments;  practice  in  the  common  methods  ol'i 
measuring  distance,  angles,  and  elevation;  computation  of  areas  and  volumes;  land  I 
surveying  procedure  and  legal  principles.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  General  Engineerings  t 
Drawing  101  or  104;  Mathematics  114.  Koontz. 

112.  Topographical   Surveying.   Contours,   map   construction,   and   volumetric   estimates'    ", 
from    contour    maps,    astronomical    determination    of    latitude    and    azimuth;    transit 
stadia  methods  of  topographic  surveying;  survey  and  map  of  an  assigned  area.  I,  Hi  \i 
3.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  111.  Schmidt.  jn 

115.  General   Surveying.   Use   and   care  of  surveying   instruments;   methods   of  making 
engineering  surveys;  computations  of  areas  and  volumes;  contour  problems;  transit fl  5 
stadia  mapping  methods.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  General  Engineering  Drawing  101  or 
104;  Mathematics  114.  C.  S.  Danner,  Koontz,  Young. 
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7.  Surveying  for  Landscape  Architects.  Use  and  care  of  surveying  instruments; 
methods  of  making  engineering  surveys;  computations  of  areas  and  volumes.  I;  3. 
Prerequisite:    Sophomore  standing  in  landscape  architecture.  C.   S.  Banner. 


)t: 


8.  Surveying  for  Landscape  Architects.  Transit  stadia  methods  for  topographic  sur- 
veys; topographic  mapping  with  the  transit  and  the  plane  table.  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Civil  Engineering  117.  C.  S.  Danner. 

0.  Engineering  in  Public  Health.  Administration,  design,  and  construction  in  water 
supplies;  sewerage;  domestic,  municipal,  and  industrial  wastes;  atmospheric  pollu- 
tion; housing,  food,  camp,  emergency,  and  general  sanitation.  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Sophomore  standing.  Babbitt,  Dietz. 

0.  Building  Construction  and  Materials.  Materials,  types  of  building  construction  and 
details.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Atkins. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

3.  Route  Surveying.  Principles  of  the  economic  location  of  railways  and  highways; 
horizontal  and  vertical  alinement  of  route  projects,  including  circular  and  spiralled 
curves;  computations  for  earthwork  quantities  and  distribution;  railway  track  turn- 
outs.  I,  II;   4.  Prerequisite:   Civil  Engineering   112,  115,  or  118.  Koontz,  Rayner. 

6.  Photogrammetry.  Principles  of  perspective  and  stereoscopic  vision;  characteristics 
of  aircraft  and  cameras  for  mapping  work;  photographic  scales  and  displaced  images; 
plotting  map  control  from  photographers  by  slotted  templets;  transferring  photo- 
graphic data  by  tracing  and  by  projectors;  drawing  a  topographic  map  from  photo- 
graphs using  (a)  a  linear  scale  and  (b)  the  stereocomparagraph,  the  multiplex  pro- 
jector, and  other  photogrammetric  instruments.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering 
112,  or  equivalent.  Rayner. 

9.  Construction  Surveying.  Principles  of  precise  measurements  and  adjustments  of 
observations  as  applied  to  the  construction  of  bridges,  buildings,  tunnels,  sewers, 
etc.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  103  or  203;  Mathematics  132;  junior  stand- 
ing. Rayner. 

0.  Highway  Engineering  Fundamentals.  Basic  considerations  relating  to  soils,  drain- 
age, and  types  of  highway  surfaces.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  230. 
C.  S.  Danner,  E.  Danner,  Leek,  Pollard. 

!.  Highway  Geometric  and  Structural  Design.  Geometric  design  of  intersections  at 
grade,  rotary  intersections,  and  grade  separations;  highway  width  and  capacity; 
structural  design  of  rigid  and  flexible  pavements;  current  highway  research.  II;  4. 
Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  220  and  223,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Pollard. 

3.  Traffic  Engineering.  Driver  and  vehicle  characteristics;  traffic  accidents  and  con- 
gestion; traffic  studies  of  volume,  movement,  speed  and  accidents;  traffic  regulations 
speed  regulations,  stop  controls,  parking  regulations,  etc.;  traffic  control  devices- 
signs,  signals,  markings,  channelization,  and  lighting;  traffic  planning  of  new  high- 
way facilities,  field  problems.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  220,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Leek,  Wiley. 

i.  Airport  Design.  Requirements  of  site;  arrangement  of  various  facilities;  location, 
soil  studies,  grading,  drainage,  and  surfacing  of  runways;  general  features  of  hangars, 
shops,  and  other  buildings.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  engineering  or 
architecture.  Reickert. 

5.  Railroad  Construction  and  Maintenance.  Earthwork  and  rockwork;  roadbed  con- 
struction; tunnel  work;  drainage;  track  materials;  track  stresses;  track  design.  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:   Civil  Engineering  103  or  203,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Hay. 

5.  RaUway  Location  and  Operation.  Influences  of  traffic,  ahnement,  and  gradient 
upon  operating  expenses.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  103  or  203;  senior 
standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Hay. 
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227.  Terminals.  Design  and  operation  of  railway  yards,  freight  terminals,  and  passengt 
stations;  bus  and  truck  terminals  and  stations.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineerii 
103  or  203;  senior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Hay. 

229.  Signals.  Railway  route  and  block  signaling;  automatic  train  control;  interlockinj: 
track  circuits;  signal  equipment.  Highway  fixed  signal  and  traffic  actuated  signal 
11;  2.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  103  or  203.  Hay. 

230.  Soils  and  Bituminous  Materials.  Production,  types,  standard  specifications,  and  in 
portant  properties  of  asphalt  and  tar.  Identification,  classification,  and  physiC' 
properties  of  earth  materials;  character  of  natural  soil  deposits  and  tecliniciues  ( 
sub-surface  exploration.  Laboratory  practice  in  testing  of  soil,  asphalt,  and  tar.  I,  I 
2.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  engineering  or  architecture.  Bauer,  Pollari 
Thobnburn. 

231.  Advanced  Highway  Materials.  Advanced  work  in  testing  of  bituminous  material 
design  of  asphaltic  concrete  mixes,  soil-cement  mixes,  soil-bituminous  mixes,  an 
Portland  cement  concrete  mixes  containing  entrained  air.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Ci\i 
Engineering  230  and  235.  Bauer. 

235.  Plain  Concrete.  Production,  properties,  specification,  requirements,  and  uses  of  Per 
land  cement,  aggregates,  mixing  water,  and  admixtures;  proportioning;  field  practici 
in  the  production  of  concrete;  laboratory  practice  including  tests  on  materials  aui 
concrete  of  various  proportions;  calculations  and  graphs  based  on  values  from  c(» 
Crete  proportioning  projects.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  engineerin 
or  architecture.  Bauer,  Koontz,  Leek,  Pollard,  Young. 

237.  Estimates  and  Costs.  Economic  selection;  construction  cost  estimating,  direct  ani 
overhead  costs;  cost  keeping;  construction  by  force  account  and  contract;  time  sche«t 
ules  and  progress  charts;  valuations.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  enginee 
ing  or  architecture.  Atkins. 

238.  Construction  Equipment  and  Methods.  Types  of  construction  equipment;  use 
limitations,  and  proper  selection;  production  capacities;  ownership  and  operatiii 
costs.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  engineering  or  architecture.  E.  Uannei 
Day. 

239.  Construction  Planning  and  Management.  Construction  organization,  econoinici 
and  finances;  requirements  for  equipment,  materials,  and  personnel;  plant  layout' 
progress  schedules;  concrete  forms;  false  work;  cofferdams;  control  of  operations.  I 
4.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  237  and  238.  Day. 

240.  Water  Supply.  Finances,  hydraulics,  demands,  sources,  reservoirs,  pipe  lines,  pumj 
ing  machinery,  materials,  distribution  systems.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  ani 
Applied  Mechanics  221,  232,  and  234;  Mechanical  Engineering  201.  Babbitt,  Coi 

NOLLY,    DiETZ. 

241.  Sewerage.  Sewerage  systems,  surveys  and  plans,  hydraulics,  house  sewerage,  rainfal 
and  storm-water  flow,  size  and  capacity  of  sewers,  appurtenances,  estimates  ai]> 
specifications,  construction.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechai; 
ics  232  and  234.  Babbitt,  Connolly,  Dietz. 


248.  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage.  Development,  design,  constniction,  and  maintenanc 
of  municipal  water  works  and  sewerage  works  not  including  water  purification  or  sev 
age  treatment.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  232  and  23- 
Connolly,  Dietz. 

250.  Hydrology.  Precipitation,  evaporation,  transpiration,  deep  seepage,  runoff^,  h}l 
draulics  of  rivers  and  small  streams;  use  of  current  meter,  float,  weir,  etc.  I;  3.  Pn' 
requisite:  Senior  standing.  Doland,  Young. 

252.  Water  Resources,  Planning  and  Development.  Purposes  and  techniques  of  plannin 
water  resources  development;  methods  of  evaluating  the  engineering  and  economi 
aspects  of  water  conservation  projects  developed  through  the  examination  of  actu; 
proposals.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Civil  Engineering  250.  Dolan: 
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60.  Structural  Engineering.  Design  of  steel,  reinforced  concrete,  and  timber  structures. 
For  students  in  other  departments.  Civil  engineers  receive  no  credit  in  this  course. 
I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  engineering  or  architecture.  Bretscher. 

61.  Structural  Analysis.  Analysis  of  stresses  in  statically  determinate  structures.  I,  II;  4. 
Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  221. 
Bretscher,  Daily,  Day,  Haltiwanger,  Kilachaturian. 

62.  Structural  Analysis.  An  introduction  to  statically  indeterminate  structures.  I,  II;  3. 
I  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  261.  Bretscher,  Daily,  Day,  Haltiwanger, 
||    Khachaturian. 

63.  Elementary  Structural  Design.  An  introduction  to  structural  design;  design  of 
flexural  members  in  steel,  concrete,  and  timber.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and 
Applied  Mechanics  221;  credit  or  registration  in  Civil  Engineering  261.  Bretscher, 
Daily,  Day,  Khachaturian. 

M4.  Structural  Design.  Theory  of  design,  and  design  of  structures  of  steel,  concrete,  and 
I     timber  as  applied  to  industrial  buildings  and  short  or  medium  span  highway  truss 
bridges.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:   Civil  Engineering  262  and  263.  Bretscher,  Dell. 

65.  Structural  Design.  Continuation  of  Civil  Engineering  264.  Devoted  principally  to 
bridges.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  264.  Clark,  Oliver. 

70.  Foundations  and  Retaining  Walls.  Evaluation  of  subsoil  conditions;  choice  of  type 
and  basis  for  design  of  foundations;  earth  pressures  and  retaining  wall  design.  I,  II; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  261  and  263.  Daily,  Ireland. 

(71.  Earth  and  Masonry  Structures.  Analysis  and  design  of  masonry  dams;  earth  dams 
and  embankments,  and  substructure  for  bridges  and  buildings.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite: 
Credit  or  registration  in  Civil  Engineering  270.  Daily. 

90.  Contracts  and  Specifications.  Engineering  relations;  the  law  of  contracts;  business 
and  technical  clauses  used  in  specifications.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in 
engineering  or  architecture.  Day,  Hay. 

91.  Thesis.  Investigation  or  design.  May  be  substituted  for  certain  technical  subjects  in 
any  of  the  six  options  of  the  senior  year.  I;  1  to  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  con- 
sent of  head  of  department. 

92.  Thesis.  Continuation  of  Civil  Engineering  291.  Investigation  or  design.  May  be  sub- 
stituted for  certain  technical  subjects  in  any  of  the  six  options  of  the  senior  year.  II; 
1  to  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  consent  of  head  of  department. 

93.  Special  Problems.  Individual  investigations  or  studies  of  any  phase  of  civil  engineer- 
ing selected  by  the  student  and  approved  by  the  department.  I;  1  to  3.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing. 

94.  Special  Problems.  Individual  investigations  or  studies  of  any  phase  of  civil  engineer- 
ing selected  by  the  student  and  approved  by  the  department.  II;  1  to  3.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing. 

95.  Professional  Practice.  A  series  of  lectures  by  distinguished  engineers  on  all  phases 
of  civil  engineering.  Lectures  will  be  given  about  once  every  two  weeks.  I;  no  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

96.  Professional  Practice.  A  series  of  lectures  by  distinguished  engineers  on  all  phases 
of  civil  engineering.  Lectures  will  be  given  about  once  every  two  weeks.  II;  no  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

199.  Inspection  Trip.  I;  no  credit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

132.  Engineering  Properties  of  Soils.  Laboratory  practice  in  the  testing,  classification,  and 
identification  of  soils;  engineering  soil  surveys  and  explorations;  and  sampling.  I,  II; 
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2  hours,  or  '/^  unit.   Prerequisite:   Senior  staiulinK  in  engineering,  or  consent  of  i| 
structor.  Bauer. 

344.  Water  and  Sewage  Treatment.  Principles,  design,  and  operation  of  water  purificati( 
and  sewage  treatment  works.  I;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registratic 
in  Bacteriology  104  and  Civil  Engineering  240  or  241.  Babbitt,  Dietz. 

345.  Public  Health  Engineering.  Principles  of  sanitation,  waste  collections,  and  disposj-  t 
sanitary  regulations;  biostatistics.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vi  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  regfc.  ^ 
tration  in  Bacteriology  104  and  Chemistry  122.  Babbitt. 

351.  Drainage  and  Flood  Control.  Land  drainage,  river  improvement,  flood  control.  I 

3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  250.  Doland. 

355.  Water  Power  Engineering.  Analysis  of  hydrologic  and  power  market  data;  sele! 
tion  of  site  and  hydraulic  machinery;  preliminary  design  of  water  passages  and  powe 
house;  formal  reports  on  projects.  II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Enginee 
ing  250.  Doland,  Young. 

356.  Hydraulic  Engineering  Laboratory.  Fundamental  principles,  operation,  and  use  i 
model  laboratories,  dimensional  analysis,  hydraulic  similitude,  theory  and  design  t 
hvdraulic  models.  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied  M« 
chanics  232  and  234.  Guillou. 

359.  River  Hydraulics.  Gaging  of  streams,  stream  erosion  and  deposition,  use  of  groiri 
revetments  and  mats,  stream  systems,  and  river  navigation.  I;  3  hours,  or  %  unii 
Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  232.  Guillou. 

361.  Statically  Indeterminate  Structures.  Elastic  theory  and  its  applications  to  statical, 
indetenninate  structures.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineerir 
262;  credit  or  registration  in  Civil  Engineering  264.  Clark,  Oliver. 

362.  Statically  Indeterminate  Structures.  Continuation  of  Civil  Engineering  361.  I,  II;  I 
hours,  or  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  361,  or  262  and  consent  of  instrui 
tor.  Clark,  Vawter. 

373.  Introduction  to  Soil  Mechanics.  Investigation  of  engineering  characteristics  of  sul 
surface  conditions;  principal  theories  of  soil  mechanics;  application  to  design  of  n] 
taining  walls,  open  cuts,  drainage  systems,  and  stability  of  slopes.  I;  4  hours,  or  1  uni' 
Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Civil  Engineering  270,  or  consent  of  instructo' 
Peck. 

374.  Applied  Soil  Mechanics.  Application  of  soil  mechanics  to  foundations  of  buildingi 
compaction  of  embankments,  and  construction  of  culverts  and  tunnels.  II;  4  hours,  ( 
1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Civil  Engineering  270,  or  consent  < 
instructor.  Peck. 

375.  Engineering  Aspects  of  Surficial  Soils.  Use  of  geologic,  pedologic,  and  airphoto  ii 
formation  for  identification  and  evaluation  of  the  engineering  properties  of  surficu 
soils.  II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engineering  230,  or  consent  of  instni( 
tor.  Thornburn. 
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(Including  Greek  and  Latin) 

Professors:  J.  L.  Helleh  (Head  of  Department),  B.  E.  Perry,  A.  Turyn. 
Associate  Professor:  R.  P.  Oliver. 
Assistant  Professor:  F.  D.  Lazenby. 
Instructor:  Eleanor  G.  Muzar. 
Assistant:  R.  A.  Swanson. 
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MAJOR  IN  GREEK 

Major:  Twenty  hours,  excluding  Greek  150,  161,  and  318.  In  addition.  Classics  301- 
802  is  strongly  recommended  as  an  elective. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  chosen  from  not  more  than  two  of  the  following:  foreign 
language  (Latin  Being  especially  recommended),  English  literature,  history,  library  sci- 
ence, and  philosophy.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject,  if  two  are 
diosen. 


MAJOR  IN  LATIN 

Major:  Twenty  hours,  excluding  Latin  101,  102,  103,  and  162,  and  including  six  hours 
in  translation  courses  for  advanced  undergraduates  and  graduates.  In  addition,  Classics 
)i  JOl-302  is  strongly  recommended  as  an  elective.  In  addition  to  these  twenty  hours  in  the 
language,  students  whose  major  is  Latin  and  who  plan  to  teach  the  subject  are  also 
required  to  take  Classics  101,  Latin  162,  and  a  three-hour  course  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  Republic  (see  History  383). 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  chosen  from  not  more  than  two  of  the  following:  foreign  lan- 
^age  (Greek  being  especially  recommended),  English  literature,  history,  library  science, 
and  philosophy.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject,  if  two  are  chosen. 

MAJOR  IN  THE  CLASSICS 

Major:  Twenty  hours  in  Greek  and  Latin,  excluding  Greek  150,  161,  318,  Latin  101, 
102,  103,  and  162.  At  least  six  hours  must  be  taken  in  the  secondary  language,  and  the 
remaining  hours  in  the  primary  language.  In  addition.  Classics  301-302  is  strongly  recom- 
mended as  an  elective. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  chosen  from  not  more  than  two  of  the  following:  foreign 
language,  English  literature,  history,  library  science,  and  philosophy.  At  least  eight  hours 
must  be  taken  in  each  subject,  if  two  are  chosen. 


Classics  in  Translation 

COURSES   FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

Note:  The  following  courses  presuppose  no  knowledge  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  lan- 
guage and  are  open  to  all  students.  They  are  not  to  be  counted  toward  a  major  in  Greek, 
Latin,  or  the  Classics.  Other  courses  in  the  department  requiring  no  knowledge  of 
Greek  or  Latin  are  Greek  150,  161,  318,  and  Latin  162. 

101.  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Lectures  and  readings.  I;  2.  Lazenby. 

110.  Greek  Drama  in  English  Translation.  II;  2.  Lazenby. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

301.  Classical  Literary  Traditions  I.  Greek  literature  from  Homer  to  Aristotle.  I;  3  hours, 
or  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Completion  of  the  foreign  language  requirement  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  the  equivalent.  This  course  with  Classics  302 
meets  the  general  education  requirement  in  humanities  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Perry. 

302.  Classical  Literary  Traditions  II.  Literary  forms  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Roman 
periods.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Completion  of  the  foreign  language  re- 
quirement in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  the  equivalent.  This  course 
with  Classics  301  meets  the  general  education  requirement  in  humanities  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Heller. 
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Greek 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Elementary  Greek.  An  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  classical  Greek,  includ- 
ing the  reading  of  simple  prose.  I;  4.  Huzar. 

102.  Elementary  Greek.  Continuation  of  Greek  101.  Grammar  and  reading.  II;  4.  Pre- 
requisite: Greek  101,  or  equivalent.  Huzar. 

150.  Greek  and  Roman  Sports.  Illustrated  lectures  and  readings.  Knowledge  of  Greek  is  U 
not  required.  I,  II;  2.  Huzar.  j" 

161.  Classical  Archaeology.  Monuments  and  material  remains  illustrating  the  develop-i  •  jj 
ment  of  ancient  art.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Knowledge  of  Greek  oi 
Latin  is  not  required.  Lazenby. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

201.  Second  Year  Greek.  Reading  of  narrative  prose.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Greek  102,  or 
equivalent.  Turyn. 

202.  Second  Year  Greek.  Continuation  of  Greek  201.  Introduction  to  epic  Greek;  read- 
ing of  Homer.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Greek  201,  or  equivalent.  Turyn. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

318.  Elements  of  Technical  Terminology.  Presentation  and  analysis  of  Greek  and  Latim 
prefixes,  suffixes,  and  root-words  basic  in  the  vocabulary  of  modem  science,  especially 
botany,  psychology,  zoology,  and  medicine.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vt.  unit.  Prerequisite:' 
Completion  of  the  foreign  language  requirement  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  the 
equivalent,  or  completion  of  twenty  hours  of  science  or  architecture.  Knowledge  ofi 
Greek  or  Latin  is  not  required.  Heller. 

391.  Readings  in  Greek  Literature.  Supervised  reading,  topics  to  be  chosen  according) 
to  need,  in  consultation  with  the  adviser.  This  course  may  be  repeated  for  credit 
to  a  maximum  of  12  hours  or  2  units.  Suggested  topics  (others  are  possible):  Herod- 
otus, Tragedy,  Comedy,  Lyric  Poetry,  Aristotle,  Menander,  Oratory,  New  Testament, 
Survey  of  Greek  Literature.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  '^h.  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Two  years 
of  college  Greek;  consent  of  instructor.  Staff. 

Latin 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Elementary  Latin.  Grammar  and  reading.  For  students  who  have  had  no  work  in 
Latin.  I;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Oliver 

102.  Elementary  Latin.  Continuation  of  Latin  101.  Grammar  and  reading  of  elementar> 
prose.  II;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: Latin  101,  or  one  year  of  high  school  Latin.  Swanson. 

103.  Intermediate  Latin.  Review  of  grammar,  reading  of  easy  narrative  prose.  I,  II;  1 
Prerequisite:  Latin  102,  or  two  years  of  high  school  Latin.  Students  with  three  year^ 
of  high  school  Latin  may  also  register  for  this  course.  Huzar,  Lazenby'. 

104.  Intermediate  Latin.  Continuation  of  Latin  103.  Reading  of  narrative  prose  with  an 
introduction  to  verse.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Latin  103,  or  three  or  four  years  of  high 
school  Latin.  Huzar,  Lazenby. 

113.  Latin  Composition.  Grammatical  drill  and  practice  in  simpler  forms  of  expression. 
Required  of  those  receiving  the  recommendation  of  the  department  as  teachers.  I;  2. 
Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Latin  103,  or  three  years  of  high  school  Latin. 
Swanson. 
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114.  Latin  Composition.  Continuation  of  Latin  113.  Required  of  those  receiving  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  department  as  teachers.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Latin  113.  Turyn. 

162.  Roman  Antiquities.  Monuments  and  material  remains  ilkistrating  the  pubhc  and 
private  hfe  of  the  Romans.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Knowledge  of 
Latin  not  required.  Lazenby. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

201.  Survey  of  Latin  Literature.  The  Republican  Period.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Latin  104, 
or  four  \  ears  of  high  school  Latin.  Heller. 

202.  Survey  of  Latin  Literature.  Continuation  of  Latin  201.  The  Imperial  Period.  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Latin  104,  or  four  years  of  high  school  Latin.  Heller. 

291.  Honors  Course.  Thesis  or  a  special  course  of  study  approved  by  the  department. 
I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  fourteen  hours  of  Latin  acceptable  for  a  major. 
Oliver. 

21)2.  Honors  Course.  Thesis  or  a  special  course  of  study  approved  by  the  department. 
II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing:  fourteen  hours  of  Latin  acceptable  for  a  major. 
Oliver. 


COURSES   FOR  ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

.'311.  Advanced  Latin  Composition.  Practice  in  the  writing  of  Latip  prose.  Required  of 
those  receiving  the  recommendation  of  the  department  as  teachers.  I;  2  hours,  or  Vz 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Twelve  hours  of  Latin  acceptable  for  a  major.  Turyn. 

312.  Advanced  Latin  Composition.  Practice  in  the  writing  of  Latin  prose.  II;  2  hours,  or 
Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Latin  311.  Turyn. 

391.  Readings  in  Latin  Literature.  Supervised  reading,  topics  to  be  chosen  according  to 
need,  in  consultation  with  the  adviser.  This  course  may  be  repeated  for  credit  to  a 
ma.ximum  of  12  hours  or  2  units.  Suggested  topics  (others  are  possible):  Livy, 
Horace,  Vergil,  Cicero's  Orations,  Seneca,  Ovid,  Cicero's  Essays,  Patristic  Latin, 
Medieval  Latin.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  V2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Three  years  of  college 
Latin,  or  the  equivalent;  consent  of  instructor.  Staff. 


DAIRY  SCIENCE 

Professors:  G.  W.  Salisbury  ( Head  of  Department ) ,  R.  W.  Bartlett,  W.  B.  Nevens, 

M.  J.  Prucha  (Emeritus),  C.  S.  Rhode,  H.  A.  Ruehe,  W.  W.  Yapp. 
Associate  Professors:  J.  G.  Cash,  K.  E.  Gardner,  R.  G.  Hansen,  N.  L.  VanDemark. 
Assistant  Professors:  M.  H.  Alexander,  L.  R.  Fryman,  K.  E.  Harshbarger,  R.  L.  Hays, 

K.  A.  Kendall,  W.  O.  Nelson,  E.  E.  Ormiston,  P.  P.  Somers,  R.  W.  Touchberry, 

W.  A.  Wood. 
Aisociate:  S.  G.  Menefee  (on  leave). 
Instructor:  B.  L.  Larson. 
Assistants:  F.  N.  Baker,  M,  W.  H.  Bishop,  E.  M.  Craine,  Dorothy  J.  Dillon,  W.  M. 

Dillon,  Jr.,  W.  C.  Kinney,  Jr.,  S.  A.  Narrod,  M.  Purko,  G.  H.  Rollins,  W.  J. 

Rutter,  G.  S.  Stuff,  K.  A.  Tabler. 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

100.  Introduction  to  Dairy  Production.  Survey  of  industry;  breeds  of  dairy  cattle;  selec- 
tion, feeding,  and  management  of  herds.  Lecture,  quiz,  and  laboratory.  I,  II;  3.  Stu- 
dents with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Gardner,  Harsh- 
barger, Kendall. 
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104.  Dairy  (Jattlc  Judging.  Selection  and  judging.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory. 
I,  II;  2.  Prercfiiiisitc:   Dairy  Science  100,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Ormiston. 

1 10.  Plant  and  Animal  Genetics.  Same  as  Agronomy  110,  Animal  Science  110,  and  Horti- 
culture 110.  The  principles  of  heredity  in  relation  to  plant  and  animal  improvement 
and  veterinary  medicine.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100;  Zoology  104.  Alexander, 
Dayton,  Roberts,  Touchberry. 

150.  General  Dairy  Bacteriology.  Relationship  of  bacteriology  to  milk  and  milk  products; 
milk  inspection;  dairy  farm  and  milk  plant  sanitation.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriol- 
ogy 104;  sophomore  standing.  Nelson. 

151.  General  Dairy  Bacteriology.  Determination  of  numbers  and  types  of  bacteria  in  i 
milk;  milk  fennentations.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  104;  credit  or  registration 
in  Dairy  Science  150.  Nelson. 

180.  Chemical  Control  Methods  for  Dairy  Plants.  Lectures,  recitations,  problems,  and 
laboratory.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101.  Hansen. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

201.  Reproduction,  Genetics,  and  Improvement  of  Dairy  Cattle.  A  foundation  course  in 
the  physiology  and  endocrinology  of  reproduction,  the  inheritance  of  physical  and 
production  characteristics  of  dairy  cattle,  and  a  consideration  of  dairy  cattle  improve- 
ment. I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  100.  Salisbury. 

202.  Feeding  Dairy  Cattle.  Feeding  of  dairy  cattle.  Lectures,  laboratories,  tours,  and 
problems.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  100.  Gardner. 

204.  Dairy  Production.  Special  ten-week  course  for  students  specializing  in  the  teaching  i 
of  vocational  agriculture.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  100.  Kendall,  Yapp. 

COURSES   FOR  ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

311.  Problems  in  Dairy  Farming.  Dairy  farm  operation,  including  field  and  building  ar- 
rangement, cropping  systems,  herd  management,  sanitary  milk  production,  and  farm  > 
marketing  problems.  Lectures,  quiz,  assigned  readings,  and  problems.  I;  3  hours,  or  i 
%  unit.  Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  100  and  202.  Yapp. 

320.  Special  Problems.  I,  II;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  approval 
of  head  of  department.  Gardner,  Hansen,  Hays,  Kendall,  Nelson,  Nevens, 
Salisbury,  Touchberry,  VanDemark,  Wood,  Yapp. 

330.  Reproduction  and  Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm  Animals.  The  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  reproduction  in  farm  animals,  the  principles  of  artificial  insemination,  and 
the  factors  affecting  conception  in  natural  and  artificial  breeding.  I;  3  hours,  or  % 
imit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  104  and  either  Dairy  Science  100  or  Animal  Science  101. 
VanDemark. 

334.  Marketing  Dairy  Products.  Same  as  Agricultural  Economics  334  and  Marketing  334.  i 
The  dairy  industry  in  our  national  economy;  factors  affecting  per  capita  consump- 
tion; price  plans  and  policies;  expanding  markets;  trade  associations  and  labor  unions; 
looking  ahead  in  the  milk  business.  Inspection  trip;  estimated  expense,  $5.  II;  3 
hours,  or  Vt.  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  230,  or  Marketing  101,  or 
twelve  hours  of  dair>'  science  or  dair>'  technology.   Bartlett. 

350.  Advanced  Dairy  Bacteriology.  Bacteriology  of  dairy  products,  normal  and  abnormal. 
I;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  104;  Chemistry  132,  or  equivalent. 
Nelson,  Wood. 

380.  Composition  of  Dairy  Products.  I;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  132. 
Hansen. 
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381.  Dairy  Biochemical  Laboratory  Methods.  Theory  and  application  of  dairy  bio- 
chemical laboratory'  methods:  proximate  analysis,  spectrophotometry,  chromatography, 
protein  separation,  microtechniques,  micro  respiration,  and  others.  II;  4  hours,  or  1 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Quantitative  analysis,  organic  chemistry,  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Biochemistry  recommended.  Hansen. 

Dairy  Technology 

(See  Food  Technology) 

Dance 

(Sec  Physical  Education) 


DIVISION   OF  GENERAL  STUDIES 

Professors:  R.  G.  Bone  (Director  of  Division),  R.  H.  Baker  (Emeritus),  H.  R.  Bowen, 

M.  T.  Herrick,  H.  R.  Wanless. 
Associate  Professors:  H.  L.  Andrews,  W.  Habberton,  L.  S.  Hultzen,  O.  E.  Kugler, 

J.  L.  McConxell,  J.  M.  McCrimmon,  W.  E.  Morrell. 
Assistant  Professors:  F.  Costin,  H.  E.  Gulley. 

Instructors:  J.  F.  Glawe,  F.  H.  Jackson,  A.  Tress  Lundman,  O.  R.  Rankin. 
Assistants:  R.  T.  Caleff,  D.  Garrett,  W.  H.  Hitt,  J.  F.  Kingston,  P.  C.  Lippold, 

P.  I.  Mitterling,  C.  a.  Poxon,  R.  C.  Timblin,  J.  M.  Walker. 

COURSES   FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

111.  Verbal  Communication.  Writing,  reading,  speaking,  and  listening;  study  of  theory 
and  practice.  I;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Passing  grade  in  Rhetoric  101  placement  examination,  or  passing  grade 
in  Rhetoric  100.  This  course  meets  the  requirements  for  Rhetoric  101.  Gulley, 
Hultzen,   Kingston,  Lundman,   McCrimmon    (Chairman). 

112.  Verbal  Communication.  A  continuation  of  Division  of  General  Studies  111.  I,  II;  4. 
Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite: 
Di\ision  of  General  Studies  111.  This  course  meets  the  requirements  for  Rhetoric 
102.  Gulley,   Hultzen,  Kingston,  Lundman,  McCrimmon    (Chairman). 

121.  History  of  Civilization.  Survey  of  the  social,  economic,  political,  cultural,  and  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  western  world  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  I;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours 
credit.  Habberton  (Chairman),  Jackson,  Mitterling. 

122.  History  of  Civilization.  A  continuation  of  Division  of  General  Studies  121,  studying 
of  the  period  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day.  II; 
4.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Habberton 
(Chairman),  Jackson,  Mitterling. 

131.  Biological  Science.  Introduction  to  the  biological  sciences,  their  aims,  content,  and 
methods,  with  special  reference  to  their  application  to  human  life  and  civilization. 
I;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Andrews, 
Calef,  Garrett,  Glawe,  Kugler  (Chairman),  Lippold,  Walker. 

132.  Biological  Science.  A  continuation  of  Division  of  General  Studies  131.  II;  4;  Stu- 
dents with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Division 
of  General  Studies  131  or  consent  of  instructor.  Andrews,  Calef,  Garrett,  Glawe, 
Kugler  (Chairman),  Lippold,  Walker. 
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141.  Physical  Science.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  in  the  fields  of  astronomy, 
chemistr)',  geology,  and  physics;  the  importance  of  these  principles  in  a  scientific  age 
and  their  influence  on  modem  life.  I;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive 
only  3  hours  credit.  Hitt,  Morrell  (Chairman),  Poxon,  Rankin,  Wanless. 

142.  Physical  Science.  A  continuation  of  Division  of  General  Studies  141.  II;  4.  Students 
with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Division  of 
General  Studies  141  or  consent  of  instmctor.  Hitt,  Morrell  (Chairman),  Poxon, 
Rankin,  Wanless. 

151.  Social  Science.  Major  social  groupings,  relations,  and  institutions  in  contemporary 
civilization;  fundamental  resources  of  society;  social  and  economic  institutions.  I;  4. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Bowen  (Chairman), 
McConnell,  Timblin. 

152.  Social  Science.  National  and  international  political  institutions;  social  change  and 
its  consequences;  dominant  contemporary  issues;  the  role  of  the  educated  indi\'idual 
in  the  modern  world.  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Division  of  General  Studies  151  or  equiva- 
lent, or  consent  of  instructor.  Bowen  (Chairman),  McConnell,  Timblin. 

161.  Literature  and  Fine  Arts.  Introduction  to  the  general  principles  of  art  by  analysis 
of  selected  work  of  literature,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  I;  4.  Pre- 
requisite: Sophomore  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Herrick. 

162.  Literature  and  Fine  Arts.  A  continuation  of  Division  of  General  Studies  161.  II;  4. 
Prerequisite:  Division  of  General  Studies  161,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Herrick. 

171.  General  Division  Psychology.  A  description  and  explanation  of  the  psychological 
principles  of  everyday  living,  with  emphasis  on  how  our  behavior  is  motivated,  how 
we  learn,  intelligent  behavior,  and  personality;  consideration  of  the  application  of 
psychology  to  various  social  issues.  This  course  plus  a  course  in  philosophy  meets 
the  psychology-philosophy  sequence  requirement.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore 
standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Costin. 
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Professors:  H.  K.  Allen  (Chairman  of  Department),  V  L.  Bassie,  J.  F.  Bell,  E.  L. 
Bogart  (Emeritus),  H.  R.  Bowen,  P.  H.  Brown,  W.  E.  Chalmers,  J.  F.  Due, 
H.  M.  Gray,  C.  A.  Hickman,  D.  L.  Kemmerer,  F.  E.  Lee  (on  leave),  S.  Lit- 
man  (Emeritus),  D.  P.  Locklin,  E.  B.  McNatt,  W.  H.  McPherson,  R.  I.  Mehr, 
F.  Modigliani,  W.  a.  Neiswanger,  R.  M.  Nolen,  Margaret  G.  Reid  (on  leave), 

D.  W.  Smythe,  G.  a.  Steiner  (on  leave),  C.  M.  Thompson  (Emeritus),  P.  M.  Van 
Arsdell,  E.  T.  Weiler. 

Associate  Professors:  Grace  Beckett,  R.  Ferber,  D.  P.  Flanders,  R.  W.  Harbeson, 
F.  B.  Haworth,  G.  Kleiner,  R.  W.  Mayer,  J.  L.  McConnell,  R.  C.  Osborn,  D.  W. 
Paden,  J.  B.  Parrish,  W.  C.  Robb. 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  Campbell,  J.  A.  Cochran,  R.  Eisner,  R.  Gibson,  Harriet  D. 
Hudson,  R.  H.  McEvoy,  L.  C.  Sartorius,  Janet  L.  Weston. 

Associate:  D.  H.  Hoover  (Emeritus). 

Instructors:  E.  T.  Cammack,  A.  S.  Hall. 

Assistants:  J.  W.  Beall,  R.  Brumberg,  P.  M.  Carroll,  L.  V.  Conway,  Esther  Duvall' 

E.  L.  Eckles,  R.  p.  Geisler,  R.  A.  Hedges,  J.  E.  Howell,  W.  M.  Merrill,  Gloria 
V.  Miller,  D.  A.  Neumann,  M.  O.  Newman,  R.  D.  Pashek,  H.  R.  Powell,  J.  T. 
Woodward,  S.  T.  Worland. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR   L.A.S.   STUDENTS 

Major:  In  addition  to  Economics  102  and  103,  or  Economics  108  and  109,  twenty 
hours  of  courses  in  economics  for  which  Economics  102  or  108  is  a  prerequisite,  includ- 
ing Economics  300  and  two  other  courses  chosen  from  the  following:  Economics  210, 
214,  215,  216,  218,  224,  226,  228,  238,  239,  240,  246,  248,  250,  254,  257,  260,  262,  272, 
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280,  288,  290,  291,  292,  293,  301,  306,  312,  328,  336,  342,  378,  379,  380,  384,  390,  391. 
The  prereqmsite  of  Economics  102  or  108  is  waived  tor  Economics  336. 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  majors  in  economics  are  advised  strongly  to  elect  Eco- 
nomics 171  and  Accountancy  201.  Economics  171  is  acceptable  toward  the  twenty-hour 
major  but  Accountancy  201  is  not  acceptable  toward  the  major  requirement. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  in  any  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects:  geography, 
geology,  history,  mathematics,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  social  work, 
sociology  and  anthropology.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject,  if  two 
are  chosen.  The  curriculum  in  international  affairs  will  be  accepted  as  a  minor  and  also 
the  program  in  Latin- American  studies. 

COURSES  FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

Note:  Economics  100  is  open  only  to  non-commerce  freshmen.  Economics  102  and 
103,  or  Economics  108  and  109,  are  the  fundamental  courses  in  economics.  Economics 
102  and  103  are  required  of  all  Commerce' students.  Liberal  Arts  majors  in  economics 
are  strongly  advised  to  take  Economics  102  and  103,  and  are  required  to  take  either 
these  or  Economics  108  and  109.  Students  who  expect  to  do  advanced  work  in  econom- 
ics should  take  the  two  semesters  of  introductory  economics  in  their  sophomore  year. 

Advanced  courses  in  economics  may  be  grouped  in  several  rather  distinct  classifica- 
tions in  which  students  may  find  it  profitable  to  concentrate  in  their  third  and  fourth 
years.  The  following  are  suggested:  economic  theory,  history,  and  statistics;  public  and 
private  finance,  including  insurance;  labor;  foreign  trade;  public  utilities  and  trans- 
portation. 

100.  Introduction  to  Business.  An  introductory  course  on  the  principles  and  practices 
of  our  economic  system  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  business  manager.  Open  to 
non-commerce  freshmen  only.  I,  II;  3.  Weston. 

102.  Principles  of  Economics.  Principles  of  production,  supply,  demand,  value,  price, 
distribution.  I,  II;   3.  Prerequisite:   One  year  of  college  work.  Weiler  and  others. 

103.  Principles  of  Economics.  Principles  of  economics  as  applied  to  exchange,  money, 
banking,  price  changes,  governmental  finance,  etc.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics 
102.  Weiler  and  others. 

108.  Elements  of  Economics.  A  brief  presentation  of  the  allocation  of  economic  resources 
by  the  price  system;  money  and  banking;  international  trade;  national  income  deter- 
mination; public  finance.  For  non-commerce  students  only.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
One  year  of  college  work.  Weiler  and  others. 

109.  Principles  of  Economics.  A  continuation  of  the  introductory  course  in  economics 
for  non-commerce  students.  This  course,  together  with  Economics  108  constitutes  a 
two-semester  sequence  in  elementary  economics.  For  non-commerce  students  only. 
I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  108.  Allen. 

136.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  Main  events  and  leading  personalities  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  United  States  as  seen  in  the  westward  movement,  the 
growth  of  industry,  agriculture,  commerce,  finance,  transportation,  the  trust  move- 
ment, and  labor  from  1790  to  the  present.  I,  II;  3.  Kemmerer  and  others. 

138.  Introduction  to  the  Economic  History  of  Modem  Europe.  The  evolution  of  the 
economic  institutions  of  modem  Europe  in  relation  to  the  development  of  industry, 
commerce,  transportation,  and  finance  in  the  principal  European  nations.  I,  11;  3. 
Campbell. 

170.  Elements  of  Statistics.  Methods  of  collection— presentation  and  interpretation  of 
quantitative  economic  data,  averages,  dispersion,  index  numbers,  reliability  of  statis- 
tics, time  series  analysis,  and  simple  correlation.  Commerce  students  are  required  to 
register  in  Economics  170;  they  will  not  receive  credit  for  Psychology  135  or  Mathe- 
matics 161.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  or  108;  sophomore  standing.  Neis- 
wanger  and  others. 
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171.  Applied  General  Statistics.  An  introduction  to  elementary  statistical  methods  as 
applied  in  the  social  sciences.  The  following  topics  will  be  considered:  scientific 
method,  quantitative  measurement  in  the  social  sciences,  analysis  of  frequency  dis- 
tribution, sampling,  measuring  relationship  between  two  variables,  analysis  of  time 
series,  and  uses  of  statistics  in  government,  industry,  and  in  die  social  sciences.  I, 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Paden. 


COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

210.  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  The  economics  of  capitalism,  socialism,  commu- 
nism, and  fascism.  I,  II;  3  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  McConnell. 

214.  Public  Finance  and  Taxation.  Economic  principles  as  they  apply  to  public  expendi- 
tures, public  revenues,  public  borrowing,  and  administration  of  public  funds.  I,  II; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  Allen,  Due. 

215.  Federal  Fiscal  and  Tax  Policy.  Federal  expenditure  and  tax  policy  as  it  affects 
the  economy;  fiscal  policy  in  depression  and  prosperity,  with  emphasis  on  the  prob- 
lems of  defense  financing  and  fiscal  measures  to  control  inflation;  problems  of  the 
national  debt  and  Federal  tax  reform.  Designed  for  non-commerce  as  well  as  com- 
merce students.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  Due. 

216.  State  and  Local  Taxation  in  Illinois.  State  and  local  revenues;  tax  administration; 
state  aid;  state-administered  locally  shared  taxes;  state  control  of  local  taxes  and 
finances;  governmental  accounting,  auditing,  budgeting,  and  reporting;  purchasing; 
and  debt  administration.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  junior  stand- 
ing. Allen. 

218.  Current  Economic  Problems  (National  and  International).  A  survey  of  important 
economic  problems  such  as  money  and  banking,  methods  of  finance,  labor,  transpor- 
tation, and  international  trade.  For  non-commerce  students  only.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequi- 
site: Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  Gray. 

224.  World  Markets.  Chief  markets  of  the  world,  with  special  reference  to  the  United 
States;  materials  of  commerce.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108. 
Beckett. 

228.  International  Finance.  The  United  States  balance  of  international  payments  and 
world  supply  of  and  demand  for  dollars;  foreign  exchange,  exchange  controls; 
United  States  international  investments;  exporting  and  importing;  financial  ship- 
ments. I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  Kleiner. 

238.  Economic  Development  of  Modern  Europe  I.  Evolution  of  the  major  elements  in 
economic  life:  agricultural,  extractive,  and  manufacturing  industries;  transportation, 
marketing,  and  finance.  How  the  European  experiences  gave  rise  both  to  orthodox 
and  divergent  economics;  economic  history  as  expressing  dynamic  economics.  Early 
modern  economic  origins  in  England  and  France  from  1500  to  the  present.  I;  3. 
Prerequisite:   Economics  102  and  103,  or  108. 

239.  Economic  Development  of  Modern  Europe  II.  Evolution  of  the  major  elements  in 
economic  life;  agricultural,  extractive,  and  manufacturing  industries;  transportation, 
marketing,  and  finance.  How  the  European  experiences  ga\e  rise  both  to  orthodox 
and  divergent  economics;  economic  history  as  expressing  dynamic  economics.  Ger- 
many, Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Ireland.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103, 
or  108. 

240.  Labor  Problems.  A  survey  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  j^roblems  of  the  American 
wage  earner:  economic  insecurity,  wages,  hours,  substandard  workers;  and  the  efforts 
of  wage  earners  and  .society  through  organization  and  legislation  to  solve  these 
problems.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  McNatt  and  others. 

246.  Economics  of  Trade  Unionism.  Economic  problems  and  issues  involved  in  trade 
union  organization  and  operation  in  this  country  and  abroad,  with  emphasis  on 
public  policy.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  Parrish. 
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^8.  Personnel  Administration.  A  study  of  employer-employee  relationships:  job  analysis; 
recruitment,  selection,  training,  transfer,  promotion,  and  dismissal  of  employees;  in- 
'dustrial  unrest;  working  hours;  wage  plans  and  policies;  employee  health,  interest, 
and  morale;  employee  stabilization;  collective  bargaining  and  recent  legislation;  per- 
sonnel services  and  administration  in  the  public  service.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Eco- 
nomics 102  and  103,  or  108.  Robb  and  others. 

250.  Money,  Credit,  and  Banking.  A  study  of  the  monetary  and  banking  systems.  The 
Federal  Reserve  System,  price  fluctuation,  foreign  exchange  financing,  and  specialized 
financial  institutions  in  the  United  States.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and 
103,  or  108.  NoLEN  and  others. 

252.  Banking  Practice  in  the  United  States.  A  study  of  the  functions,  operations,  policies, 
organization,  management,  and  super\ision  of  banks.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics 
250  and  254.  Nolen. 

253.  Investment  Banking.  Role  of  investment  banking  in  the  financial  organization; 
investment  banking  houses;  relation  of  investment  banking  to  other  financial  institu- 
tions; regulation  of  investment  banking  and  the  security  markets;  current  prob- 
lems and  developments  in  investment  banking.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  250 
and  254.  Mayer. 

254.  Business  Finance.  Nature  of  business  finance  and  its  relation  to  economics,  account- 
ing, and  law;  legal  nature  and  forms  of  business  enterprise;  capital,  capitalization, 
and  financial  plan;  financial  analysis  and  interpretation;  initial  financing;  refinancing; 
working  capital;  income  administration,  including  dividend  policies;  expansion; 
internal  and  external  financial  and  economic  relationships  of  the  finn.  I,  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Economics  102  and  103,  or  108;  Accountancy  105  or  201.  Van  Arsdell 
and  others. 

255.  Industrial  Consolidation.  The  development  of  industrial  concentration;  the  financing 
of  complex  corporate  enterprises;  the  problems  of  the  independent,  competitive 
business  enterprise;  the  development  of  public  policy  relating  to  monopoly,  indus- 
trial cooperation,  and  competition.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  254.  Brown. 

257.  Corporation  Finance.  A  study  of  the  character  of  corporations;  corporate  securities; 
acquiring  capital;  internal  financial  control;  expansion  and  intercorporate  relations; 
and  corporate  capital  readjustments.  For  non-commerce  students  only.  I,  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  Osborn. 

258.  Financial  Institutions — Functions  and  Practices.  A  study  of  the  development  and 
the  practices  of  specialized  financial  institutions  in  the  United  States,  commercial 
banking,  central  banking,  savings  banks,  trust  companies,  investment  banking,  real 
estate  finance,  agricultural  finance,  government  financial  institutions.  I;  3.  Prerequi- 
site: Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  Nolen. 

259.  Investments.  Nature  of  investment  policy;  types,  analysis,  and  evaluation  of  in- 
vestment opportunities;  investment  procedure.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  254. 
Mayer. 

260.  Economics  of  Insurance.  A  survey  course  in  the  field  of  insurance  to  serve  as  a  com- 
mon introductory  course  to  the  fire,  marine,  casualty,  surety,  and  life  branches  of 
the  insurance  business.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  Mehr 
and  others. 

262.  Life  Insurance.  A  study  of  the  life  insurance  industry,  companies,  products,  and 
markets.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  Cammack  and  others. 

263.  Property  Insurance.  The  study  of  hazards,  policies,  rates,  underwriting,  and  loss- 
adjustment  problems  connected  with  fire  insurance,  extended  coverage,  consequential 
property  damage,  ocean  marine  and  inland  marine  losses.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Eco- 
nomics 260.  Hedges. 

271.  Business  Statistics.  Analysis  of  business  data  through  use  of  statistical  methods. 
Normal    curve    and    sampling,    variance    analysis,    special    purpose    index    numbers, 
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curvilinear  trend  analysis,  multiple  and  partial  correlation,  with  reference  to  specific  • 
business  problems.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:   Economics  103  and  170.  Haworth. 

280.  Economics  of  Public  Utilities.  Economic  characteristics  of  utilities  industries;  special 
problems  of  production,  utilization,  price,  finance,  management,  control,  regulation; 
public  and  cooperative  ownership;  federal  power  policy.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Eco- 
nomics 102  and  103,  or  108.  Gray. 

287.  Industrial  TrafiRc  Management.  A  course  designed  especially  for  those  who  will 
come  into  contact  with  transportation  as  shippers  or  receivers  of  freight.  Includes 
use  of  freight  classifications,  tariff  interpretation,  rights  and  duties  of  shippers  and: 
carriers.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  384.  Locklin. 

288.  Government  Regulation  of  Economic  Activity.  Analysis  of  the  economic  bases,, 
policies,  and  consequences  of  government  regulation  over  economic  activity.  Eco- 
nomic patterns  of  regulation  are  studied  in  selected  areas.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Eco- 
nomics 102  and  103,  or  108.  Steiner. 

290.  Honors.  Senior  candidates  for  graduation  with  honors  or  high  honors  should  elect 
one  or  the  other  of  the  following  options:  Option  A— an  acceptable  thesis  in  eco- 
nomics. Option  B— a  comprehensive  examination,  six  hours  in  length,  covering  a  re- 
view of  economics.  I;  2  to  4.  Brown. 

291.  Honors.  Senior  candidates  for  graduation  with  honors  or  high  honors  should  elect 
one  or  the  other  of  the  following  options:   Option  A— an  acceptable  thesis  in  eco- 
nomics.  Option   B— a  comprehensive  examination,   six  hours   in  length,   covering  a  ■■ 
review  of  economics.  II;  2  to  4.  Brown. 

292.  Independent  Study.  Seniors  registered  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business 
Administration  who  were  awarded  class  or  college  honors  in  their  junior  year  may 
do  independent  study  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  ten  semester  hours  in  this  de- 
partment or  sixteen  semester  hours  if  divided  between  this  and  any  other  department. 
I;  3  to  5.  Brown. 

293.  Independent  Study.  Seniors  registered  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  "Business 
Administration  who  were  awarded  class  or  college  honors  in  their  junior  year  may 
do  independent  study  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  ten  semester  hours  in  this  de- 
partment or  sixteen  semester  hours  if  divided  between  this  and  any  other  department. 
II;  3  to  5.  Browtst. 


COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES  AND   GRADUATES  ' 

300.  Intermediate  Economic  Theory  and  Analysis.  A  development  of  the  leading  theories  - 
and  analyses  of  value  and  distribution.  Problems  and  policies  of  price  determina- 
tion  of  both  the   firm   and  the  industry   and  factor  pricing  are  presented   at  the  i 
intermediate  level  of  analysis.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics 
102,  103  or  108,  109.  Bell. 

301.  Monetary  and  Employment  Theory.  Monetary  theory  including  various  versions  of  I 
the  quantity  theory  of  money;  the  modern  theory  of  the  determination  of  the  level 
of  income  and  employment;  theories  of  money  and  interest;  fiscal  and  monetary  m 
policy;  criteria,  proposals,  critique.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Eco- 
nomics 250.  McEvoY. 

306.  History  of  Economic  Thought.  A  study  of  the  development  of  economics.  Contribu- 
tions of  schools  of  thought  and  individual  writers  are  examined  as  they  influenced 
economic  thought  and  national  policy.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  102  and  103,  or  108;  senior  standing.  Bell. 

312,  Economics  of  Welfare.  Review  of  the  marginal  conditions  for  maximum  welfare. 
Analysis  of  the  consequences  for  welfare  of  economic  security,  freedom,  consumption 
standards,  unemployment,  inequality  of  income  distribution,  social  costs  in  produc- 
tion, etc.  Various  philosophies  relating  to  welfare  will  be  examined.  II;  3  hours,  or 
%  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  or  108.  McConnell. 
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26.  Theories  and  Policies  of  International  Commerce.  Analysis  of  international  trade 

theories,   classical  and  recent;  international  commercial  policies,  past  and  current; 

|!     economic  development  in  selected  world  regions;  international  commercial  agreements 

r     and  conferences;  foreign  trade  policy  of  the  United  States.  I;  3  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108  and  109.  Beckett. 

28.  Latin-American  Economic  Problems.  Economic  problems  of  commerce,  finance, 
transportation,  mining,  agriculture,  and  industry  in  Latin  America;  Latin-American 
and  international  economic  relationships.  II;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  Beckett. 

36.  American  Economic  History.  Westward  movement:  growth  of  industry,  agriculture, 
commerce,  finance,  transportation,  trust  movement,  and  labor.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to 
1  unit.  Kemmeber. 

42.  Economics  of  Social  Security.  Same  as  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  342.  A  critical 
analysis  of  the  economic  issues  and  problems  involved  in  our  legislative  efforts  to 
reduce  the  economic  risks  of  unemployment,  old  age  dependency,  and  industrial 
injury.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108. 
McNatt. 

.43.  The  Labor  Market.  Same  as  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  343.  Economic  analysis 
of  the  labor  market,  its  structure,  characteristics,  and  operations  in  contrast  with  other 
markets;  factors  making  for  equilibrium  and  disequilibrium;  migration;  occupational 
and  industrial  mobility;  labor  market  research  including  techniques  and  materials. 
II;  3  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  or  108,  and  240.  Parrish. 

44.  The  Law  and  Labor.  Same  as  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  344.  An  economic 
analysis  of  the  problems  and  issues  arising  out  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  efforts  to 
define  the  rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  labor  organizations  and  management 
in  the  field  of  industrial  relations.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics 
102  and  103,  or  108;  Economics  240.  McNatt. 

46.  Foreign  Labor  Movements.  Same  as  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  346.  Analysis  of 
the  history,  organization,  economic  policies,  political  programs,  and  domestic,  inter- 
national, and  contemporary  influence  of  the  labor  movements  of  Great  Britain,  Sweden, 
Germany,  France,  Latin  America,  and  Russia.  I;  3  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  240. 

63.  Advanced  Life  Insurance.  A  study  of  the  application  of  Me  insurance  to  the  prob- 
lems of  family  security,  business  security,  investments,  and  estate  protection.  II;  3 
hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  262.  Mehr. 

66.  Casualty  Insurance.  An  examination  of  hazards,  contracts,  forms,  rates,  underwrit- 
ing principles,  and  loss  prevention  activities  in  the  following  branches  of  insurance: 
workmen's  compensation,  automobile,  public  liability,  burglary,  robbery,  theft,  glass, 
power  plant,  credit,  accident  and  health,  and  fidelity  and  surety.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to 
1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  260.  Mehr. 

67.  Problems  in  Insurance.  An  analysis  of  problems  dealing  with  the  fitting  of  insurance 
coverages  to  tlie  needs  of  business.  The  course  considers  the  problems  of  surveying 
hazards,  selecting  pohcy  forms,  rating,  underwriting,  loss  adjustment,  loss  prevention, 
and  over-all  insurance  planning.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Econom- 
ics 263  and  366;  senior  standing.  Mehr. 

70.  Applied  Statistical  Analysis.  A  general  course  in  statistical  methods  applied  to  the 
subject  matter  fields  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration;  in- 
tended principally  for  those  students  who  have  entered  or  intend  to  enter  a  program 
of  graduate  study  and  whose  training  in  the  basic  statistical  methods  employed  in 
these  disciplines  is  inadequate.  I;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Admission  to 
candidacy  for  a  graduate  degree  with  no  more  than  one  course  in  economic  statis- 
tics; or,  in  case  of  undergraduates,  thirty  hours  of  commerce  subjects.  Credit  will  not 
be  allowed  for  this  course  in  addition  to  that  for  Economics  271.  Neiswanger. 
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371.  Applied  Problems  in  Sampling.  Design  of  various  types  of  samples  useful  in  ecb 
noniics  and  business  research;  cost  limitations  and  the  design  of  samples;  sources  o; 
bias  and  sampling  methods;  interpretation  of  the  results.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  %  to  1 
unit.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  mathematics;  Economics  170  or  a  similar  introduo 
tory  course  in  statistics.  Sartorius. 

372.  Index  Numbers.  The  theoretical  formulation  of  index  numbers  and  the  statistic* 
problems  of  estimation  and  measurement  for  index  numbers  of  price,  production 
productivity,  cost  of  living,  level  of  living,  and  preference  scales.  II;  2  hours,  or  ^ 
unit.  Prerequisite:   Economics  170;  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108. 

373.  Correlations  in  Business  and  Economic  Data.  A  study  of  the  measurement  of  rel%1 
tionships  among  economic  and  business  data.  Methods  for  expressing  these  relation-i 
ships  (correlation,  analysis  of  variance,  chi-square)  will  be  studied  by  examining 
specific  problems  in  which  these  techniques  have  proved  to  be  useful.  The  use  d 
critical  attitudes  in  the  use  of  statistical  tools  will  be  emphasized  throughout  thj 
course.  II;  2  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  170,  171,  or  271,  or  equiva« 
lent.  Paden. 

374.  Business  Fluctuations  and  Forecasting.  Analysis  of  the  types  of  variation  in  indi< 
vidual  industry  series  and  the  economy  as  a  whole;  use  of  various  indicators  ol 
economic  conditions.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  170  and  250.  Paden. 

375.  The  National  Income  and  Its  Distribution.  The  statistical  aspects  of  estimating  the 
national  income  and  its  distribution  and  of  analyzing  the  interrelationships  in  nationa 
income  and  related  series.  I;  3  hours,  or  V2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  anci 
103,  or  108;  a  first  course  in  statistics. 

376.  Statistics  of  Labor.  A  study  of  the  methods  and  problems  involved  in  the  derivatioEi 
of  "labor  statistics"  from  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  points  of  view.  The  statu- 
tical  aspects  of  the  measurement,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  data  on  wages,  enw 
ployment,  labor  force,  and  productivity  will  be  stressed.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit 
Prerequisite:  Economics  170  or  equivalent. 

377.  Senior  Seminar  in  Statistics.  The  work  in  the  course  will  deal  with  statistical  prob-' 
lems  of  general  interest  in  economics  and  business.  The  topics  will  be  selected  tc 
emphasize  difficulties  of  definition,  concept,  data  collection,  measurement,  and  analy-l 
sis  and  will  serve  to  bring  together  the  theoretical  concepts  and  methodological  toob 
which  have  been  acquired  by  the  student  in  preparatory  courses.  II;  3  hours,  or  M 
to  1  imit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  170  and  271;  credit  or  registration  in  Economiai 
371  (or  372  and  373).  Neiswanger  and  others. 

378.  Consumers  and  the  Market.  Market  forces  affecting  the  quantity,  quality,  and  price 
of  consumer  goods  and  consumers'  ability  to  choose  wisely,  with  special  attention  tc 
retailing,  monopolistic  competition,  advertising,  the  provision  of  information  to  con-' 
sumer  and  important  controls  relating  to  these.  II;  3  hours,  or  V2  to  1  unit.  Prereqiii-' 
site:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  Reid. 

380.  Economic  Problems  of  the  Family.  Economic  functions  and  problems  of  the  famify. 
important  changes,  household  production,  earning  the  family  income,  its  adequacy 
and  security,  the  family  standard  of  li\ing,  spending  and  saving,  and  problems  ol 
financial  management.  I;  3  hours,  or  V2  to  1  imit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  aniJ 
103,  or  108.  Reid. 

384.  Economics  of  Transportation.  Economic  aspects  of  the  transportation  industry-  with 
special  emphasis  on  problems  of  regulation  and  public  policy.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Mt  t( 
1  unit.  Prereciuisite:   Economics   102  and  103,  or  108.  Harbeson,  Locklin. 

385.  Economic  Problems  of  Commercial  Air  Transport.  Study  of  air  transport  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  questions  of  public  policy,  system  of  regulation,  and  regulator)' 
policy.  I;   3  hours,  or  V2  to   1   unit.   Prerequisite:   Economics   102  and   103,  or  108. 

LOCKI.IN. 

386.  Current  Transportation  Problems.  An  anal\  tical  and  critical  study  of  selected  prob- 
lems of  current  interest  in  transportation.  11;  3.  Prerequisite:  Economics  384.  Har- 
beson. 
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388.  Economics  of  National  Security.  Analysis  of  economic  aspects  of  American  national 
security  in  relation  to  world  problems,  economic  problems  of  mobilization,  and  the 
impact  of  national  security  policies  on  the  economy.  Includes  problems  and  policies 
in  the  area  of  industrial  production,  economic  stabilization,  manpower  allocation, 
agriculture,  foreign  economic  warfare,  military  procurement,  and  facility  expansion. 
I,  II;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108. 

389.  Public  Policy  Relating  to  Competition  and  Monopoly.  The  organization  and  tactics 
of  market  control,  the  development  of  antitrust  law  and  policy,  public  policy  regard- 
ing competitive  practices,  special  policies  applying  to  natural  resource  industries, 
and  regulated  monopoly  and  government  ownership  as  alternatives  to  the  antitrust 
approach.  I;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108. 
Harbeson. 

390.  Economics  of  Communications  I.  Same  as  Journalism  390.  Economic  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  public  means  of  communication:  telephone,  telegraph,  the  postal  serv- 
ice, the  various  forms  of  radio  broadcasting  including  FM,  television,  and  facsimile, 
and  the  use  of  radio  for  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  transportation,  protective  services, 
etc.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  V2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108. 
Smythe. 

391.  Economics  of  Communications  II.  Same  as  Journalism  391.  Economic  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  following  means  of  communication:  motion  pictures,  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  books.  II;  3  hours,  or  V-i  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and 
103,  or  108.  Smythe. 
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(Including  Agricultural  Education  and  Industrial  Education) 

Professors:  W.  B.  Spalding  (Dean  of  the  College  of  Education),  A.  W.  Anderson, 
K.  D.  Benne,  T.  E.  Benner,  G.  M.  Blair,  R.  B.  Browne,  R.  W.  Burnett,  A.  W. 
Clevenger,  F.  G.  Cornell,  L.  J.  Cronbach,  J.  J.  DeBoer,  G.  P.  Deyoe,  A.  F. 
Dodge  (Emeritus),  E.  W.  Dolch,  F.  H.  Finch,  C.  R.  Griffith,  H.  M.  Hamlin, 
H.  C.  Hand,  K.  B.  Henderson,  W.  V.  Kaulfers,  S.  A.  Kirk,  A.  B.  Mays,  P.  V. 
Miller,  W.  S.  Monroe  (Emeritus),  C.  W.  Odell,  E.  F.  Potthoff,  E.  H.  Reeder, 
C.  W.  Sanford,  J.  H.  Shores,  R.  H.  Simpson,  B.  O.  Smith,  D.  W.  Snader,  C.  B. 
Stendler,  J.  L.  Trump,  Letitia  Walsh. 

Associate  Professors:  C.  M.  Allen,  L.  B.  Fisher,  N.  L.  Gage,  W.  E.  Harnish,  J.  T. 
Hastings,  J.  N.  Hook,  M.  K.  Humble,  M.  R.  Karnes,  C.  G.  Knapp,  W.  E.  Martin, 
LiESETTE  McHarry,  W.  P.  McLuRE,  T.  E.  Newland,  a.  W.  Nolan  (Emeritus), 
M.  M.  Ohlsen,  G.  W.  Reagan,  H.  A.  Schultz,  W.  O.  Stanley,  M.  R.  Sumption, 
H.  D.  Trimble,  Velma  Wilson,  H.  S.  Zim. 

Assistant  Professors:  G.  F.  Anderson,  D.  P.  Ausubel,  F.  P.  Barnes,  W.  W.  Charters, 
R.  N.  Evans,  Alice  Fedder,  G.  C.  Finlay,  L.  E.  Giles,  Mabel  Hagan,  C.  R.  Hill, 
M.  HoRwiTZ,  Ann  Jewett,  Nell  Johnstone  (Emerita),  R.  S.  Jones,  G.  C.  Kettel- 
KAMP,  A.  H.  Krebs,  W.  Kuhn,  W.  M.  Lifton,  F.  McMurray,  "L.  E.  Metcalf,  J.  T. 
Moore,  W.  J.  Moore,  L.  J.  Phipps,  R.  E.  Pingry,  R.  E.  Schultz,  G.  W.  Sowards, 
J.  N.  Weiss,  E.  M.  Woodman. 

Associate:  H.  H.  Braucher  (Emeritus). 

Instructors:  Catherine  D.  Adams,  M.  BEBER^IAN,  K.  Burns,  Pauline  E.  Changnon, 
Margaret  Dees,  N.  E.  Dilley,  Anita  Dowler,  Beulah  Drom,  Jean  E.  Fair,  G. 
Fielder,  R.  P.  Frazier,  E.  W.  Goessling,  Viola  Gribanovsky,  J.  W.  Hanson,  D.  J. 
Inabnit,  C.  E.  Johnson,  Wilma  L.  Johnson,  Gladys  Jones,  Eloise  M.  Kennedy, 
Colleen  J.  Kirk,  D.  R.  Krathwohl,  J.  L.  Landes,  A.  M.  Lashbrook,  I.  Lazar, 
Audrey  Lindsey,  L.  E.  McCleary,  Doris  L., Mellon,  R.  Miller,  L.  L.  Patheal, 
L.  V.  Peterson,  R.  E.  Potter,  O.  W.  Renfrow,  E.  I.  Rubendall,  H.  C.  Rudman, 
W.  H.  ScHUETZ,  M.  J.  Scott,  R.  F.  Seaman,  Elizabeth  J.  Simpson,  W.  R.  Slotho- 
WER,  L.  J.  Smith,  R.  W.  Strow,  W.  L.  Winnett,  Metta  Zahorsky. 

Assistants:  G.  Z.  Barnett,  C.  H.  Baumgardner,  J.  J.  Blindt,  R.  K.  Brown,  G.  M. 
Della  Piana,  K.  W.  Dickman,  L.  E.  Dodson,  E.  E".  Eason,  J.  Edelen,  H.  D.'  Evans, 
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R.  V.  ExLiNE,  Jessie  Fujita,  T.  W.  Gandy,  J.  W.  Gillis,  L.  G.  Greener,  P. 
Hale,  Ruby  ^I.  Holden,  R.  H.  Holtzman,  G.  B.  James,  Charlotte  Keck,  J.  Konya, 
R.  P.  Kropp,  Geraldine  LaRocque,  J.  J.  Laska,  C.  M.  Lindvall,  W.  R.  McCon- 
nell,  W.  D.  McNeill,  B.  Mehl,  E.  M.  Moll,  R.  B.  Mudge,  M.  C.  Oelke,  W.  R. 
Oldham,  O.  E.  Pittenger,  D.  M.  Prince,  W.  Ray,  Meriam  Rosen,  Ann  Rovelstad,  l 
J.  L.  Saupe,  Sicily  A.  Smedsvik,  W.  J.  Spolar,  J.  E.  Stone,  E.  C.  Swadley,  W.  H.I:  85 
Vandevender,  L.  Walter,  A.  Ward,  Lois  Weaver,  B.  J.  YotrNc. 


COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Nature  of  the  Teaching  Profession:  An  Orientation  Course.  This  course  is  designed 
to  help  the  student  get  answers  to  the  questions:  "Wliat  does  education  in  its  various 
branches  have  to  offer?"  and  "What  preparation  in  general  education,  subject  matter 
fields,  and  professional  education  is  required  or  desirable?"  Through  an  extensive 
testing  and  counseling  program  this  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student  evaluate 
his  potentialities  and  problems  with  reference  to  becoming  a  teacher.  I,  II;  2.  Finlay, 
Hand. 


COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

201.  Foundations  of  American  Education.  A  study  of  contemporary  American  public 
education  in  the  setting  of  current  American  culture.  Confusions  and  issues  with 
respect  to  the  school  program,  its  purposes,  its  content,  its  methods,  and  its  organiza- 
tion are  related  to  confusions  and  issues  with  respect  to  social,  economic,  and  political 
purposes  and  organizations,  both  domestic  and  international.  An  attempt  is  made 
through  the  study  of  these  relationships  to  clarify  the  contemporary  social  functions 
of  the  American  school  and  teaching  profession.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
100;  Education  101.  Smith,  Stanley. 

211.  Educational  Psychology.  The  basic  undergraduate  course  in  psychology  of  education  ' 
for  prospective  teachers.  Materials  and  principles  from  the  various  areas  of  psychol- 
ogy (mental  hygiene,  psychology  of  learning,  etc.)  are  applied  to  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  teaching.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:   Psychology   100.  Blair,  Dolch,  Inabnit, 
Jones,  Simpson,  Woodman. 


218.  Remedial  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Education  211. 
Dolch.  q 

219.  Remedial  Reading  in  the  High  School.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Education  211.  Dolch.  i 

220.  Educational  Practice  in  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children.  A  course  in  practice 
teaching  providing  teaching  experience  with  exceptional  children.  I,  II;  2  to  5.  Pre- 
requisite: Senior  standing;  consent  of  department;  sufficient  hours  of  background 
courses.  Kirk  and  others. 

230.  Principles  of  Elernentary  Education.  Application  of  general  considerations  of  the 
role  of  American  public  education  in  current  American  culture  to  elementary  edu- 
cation. Attention  is  given  to  basic  principles  underlying  the  selection  of  aims,  con- 
tent, programs,  and  methods  for  elementary  schools.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Education 
101;  registration  in  Education  201.  Barnes,  Shores,  Sowards. 

231.  Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Education  100, 
211,  and  230;  registration  in  Education  220  or  232.  Barnes,  Shores. 

232.  Educational  Practice  in  Elementary  Education.  A  course  in  practice  teaching  to 
meet  certification  requirements  fur  teaching  in  the  elementary  school.  I,  II;  2  to  5, 
Prerequisite:   Education  230;  senior  standing.  Barnes  and  others. 

233.  Development  of  Teaching  Units  in  the  Elementary  School.  Techniques  for  the 
development  of  teaching  units  as  a  method  of  improvement  of  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  I,  II;  2.  J.  T.  Moore,  Sowards. 
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J34.  Science  in  the  Elementary  School.  The  role  of  science  in  the  elementary  school  and 
in  the  lives  of  children.  Experiences,  techniques,  and  organization  of  science  content 
in  primary,  intermediate,  and  upper  grades.  No  science  background  is  assumed  and 
no  attempt  is  made  to  cover  content.  Opportimity  for  laboratory  and  field  experi- 
ences and  demonstrations  of  materials  of  value  in  science  teaching.  I,  II;  3.  Zim. 

!35.  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School.  A  course  to  help  prospective 
elementary  teachers  to  develop  concepts  with  reference  to  the  function  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  in  the  development  of  social  ideas  and  ideals  with  children.  Special 
consideration  is  given  to  the  social  studies  as  the  core  of  the  elementary  school  cur- 
riculum. I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Education  101;  junior  standing.  Reeder,  Sow  arcs. 

J36.  Child  Development  for  Elementary  Teachers.  A  study  of  child  growth  and  develop- 
ment designed  particularly  for  those  preparing  to  teach  in  the  elementary  school. 
Special  emphasis  given  to  the  significance  of  the  developmental  process  for  educa- 
tional programs  and  procedures.  Systematic  experience  in  studying  and  evaluating 
children's  behavior  and  in  handling  children.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  100. 
Lazar,  Martin. 

537.  Child  Development  for  Elementary  Teachers.  Continuation  of  Education  236.  I,  II; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Education  236.  Lazar,  Martin. 

!40.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  Designed  to  provide  each  specialized  educa- 
tional worker  with  a  common  orientation  as  to  the  major  responsibilities  of  the  public 
school  as  a  unit  and  his  own  specialized  responsibilities  and  problems  within  the 
framework  of  the  total  educational  enterprise.  Sections  in  this  course  will,  insofar  as 
possible,  be  organized  according  to  the  student's  teaching  major.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequi- 
site: Psychology  100;  Education  101.  Bui^nett,  DeBoer,  Finlay,  Hand,  Hender- 
son, Kaulfers,  Krebs,  Metcalf,  Snader. 

541.  Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School.  Methods  of  instruction.  I,  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Education  240;  registration  in  Education  242.  Staff. 

!42.  Educational  Practice  in  Secondary  Education,  A  course  in  practice  teaching  to  meet 
certification  requirements  for  teaching  in  secondary  schools.  Application  for  a  practice 
teaching  assignment  must  be  made  in  February  of  the  year  prior  to  the  academic 
year  assignment  is  desired.  I,  II;  2  to  5.  Prerequisite:  Education  240;  senior  standing. 
Staff.  ' 

547.  Teaching  of  Speech.  Same  as  Speech  247.  A  study  of  methods  and  materials  used  in 
teaching  speech  in  the  high  school.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  3.5  grade 
average.  Burns. 

150.  Community  Experiences  in  Home  Economics  Education.  Supervised  experiences 
preparing  for  a  successful  student  teaching  experience  and  for  beginning  work  as  a 
teacher  of  homemaking.  Methods  of  studying  the  community:  making  home  visits; 
supervising  home  experiences;  preparing  for  the  opening  of  school;  planning  depart- 
ment facilities;  cooperative  planning  for  the  homemaking  program;  advising  school- 
sponsored  organizations;  counseling  students;  keeping  records  and  making  reports. 
S;  2.  Walsh  and  others. 

591.  Thesis.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Spalding  and  others. 

592.  Thesis.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Spalding  and  others. 

COURSES   FOR  ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

500.  The  History  of  Education.  Brief,  introductory  summary  of  ancient  and  medieval 
education  followed  by  a  more  extended  study  of  educational  developments  since  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  Special  emphasis  placed  on  the  relation  of  educational  trends  to 
broader  social,  economic,  political,  and  intellectual  movements.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vi 
unit.  Anderson. 

JOl.  Philosophy  of  Education.  Based  on  a  careful  and  critical  reading  of  selected  chapters 
from  John  Dewey's  Democracy  and  Education.  Designed  to  develop  competencies 
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in  ( 1 )  locating  and  criticizing  basic  assumptions  of  an  educational  argument,  ( 2 ) 
examining  and  criticizing  basic  assumptions  about  educational  purposes  and  prac- 
tices, and  (3)  examining  and  testing  systematic  relationships  between  educational 
ideas  and  assumptions,  etc.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Benne,  McMurhay,  Sauth, 
Stanley. 

302.  History  of  American  Education.  The  development  of  theory  and  practice  in  Ameri- 
can education  in  relation  to  political,  social,  and  cultural  developments.  I,  II;  2  hours, 
or  ^/^  unit.  Anderson. 

303.  Comparative  Education.  General  foundations  course  designed  to  contribute  to  pro- 
fessional competence  in  dealing  with  those  educational  problems  requiring  an  under- 
standing of  the  relationship  of  education  to  a  particular  society.  A  study  of  selected 
national  systems  of  education  in  their  differing  cultural  settings.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or 
V2  unit.  Kaulfers. 

304.  Social  Foundations  of  Education.  An  introductory  survey  of  the  interrelationship 
between  school  and  society  and  of  the  impact  on  public  education  of  the  major 
social  trends  and  forces  operating  in  our  society.  Designed  to  develop  competencies 
in  ( 1 )  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  culture  in  shaping  both  human  personality 
and  social  institutions,  (2)  evaluating  the  effects  of  the  various  welfare  and  class 
levels  in  the  United  States  on  the  lives  of  children  and  adults  and  on  the  work  of  the 
school,  and  (3)  understanding  major  elements  operating  in  the  social  crisis  of  our 
time  and  the  impact  of  these  elements  on  education.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Benne, 
Stanley. 

311.  Psychology  of  Learning  for  Teachers.  A  consideration  of  learning  situations  in  the 
light  of  psychological  findings  and  concepts.  Development  of  a  theory  of  learning, 
and  its  application  to  the  teaching  of  attitudes,  skills,  and  understandings.  I,  II;  2 
hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Education  211,  and  practice  teaching  or  teaching  ex- 
perience. Blair,  Cronbach,  Jones,  Potthoff,  Simpson,  Woodman. 

312.  Mental  Hygiene  and  the  School.  A  consideration  of  social  and  emotional  adjustment. 

Study  of  normal  personality,  integration,  feelings  of  inferiority,  adjustment  mecha- 
nisms, classroom  therapy,  behavior  disorders  in  children,  and  introduction  to  meth- 
ods of  child  study  and  provision  for  emotionally  disturbed  children.  I,  II;  2  hours, 
or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Education  211,  and  practice  teaching  or  teaching  experience. 
AusuBEL,  Blair,  Horwitz,  Jones,  Potthoff,  Simpson,  Woodman. 

315.  Sociology  of  Education.  Same  as  Sociology  315.  Objective  comparative  study  of  edu- 
cation as  a  social  process  in  various  cultures  and  historical  periods,  with  main  empha- 
sis on  present  education  in  countries  which  share  Western  civilization.  I  or  II;  3  hours, 
or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100.  Shideler. 

317.  Exceptional  Children.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  children  who  deviate  from 
the  average  in  mental,  physical,  and  social  characteristics.  The  course  includes  a 
study  of  tile  characteristics  of  such  children  and  the  adaptation  of  educational  pro- 
cedures to  their  abilities  and  disabilities.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Psy- 
chology 100.  Kirk,  Newland. 

318.  Workshop  and  Laboratory  in  Education  of  Exceptional  Children.  Observation  of 
special  laboratory  classes  of  various  types  of  exceptional  children;  group  discussions; 
conferences  with  specialists  as  consultants;  work  on  a  project  of  particular  concern 
to  the  individual  student.  S;  4  hours,  or  1  unit  for  four  weeks;  8  hours,  or  2  units  for 
eight  weeks.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

319.  Special  Education  of  the  Deaf.  Survey  of  the  curriculum  and  techniques  in  pre- 
schools,  kindergartens,  and  primary  and  intermediate  levels  as  applied  to  the  hard- 
of-hearing,  deafened,  and  deaf  child.  A  study  of  sense  training,  lip  reading,  vocabu- 
lary development,  reading  techniques,  language  and  speech  development,  auditory 
training,  and  curriculum  construction.  I;  5  hours,  or  1  to  IVz  units.  Prerequisite:  First 
three  years  of  curriculum  for  teachers  of  the  deaf,  or  equivalent. 

320.  Special  Education  of  the  Deaf.  Continuation  of  Education  319.  II;  5  hours,  or  1  to 

2  units.  Prerequisite:  Education  319. 
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321.  Care  and  Education  of  Orthopedically  Handicapped  Children.  Survey  of  orthopedic 
handicaps  in  children,  psychological  and  social  effects  of  such  handicaps,  and  the 
kinds  of  schools  and  services  provided  for  the  education  of  the  various  types  of 
crippled  children.  The  education  of  the  cerebral  palsied  child  is  emphasized.  S;  4 
hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  A  teacher's  certificate,  or  senior  standing,  or  a  major  in 
some  area  of  special  education. 

322.  Psychology  and  Education  of  the  Mentally  Handicapped.  A  study  of  tlie  social,  emo- 
tional, physical,  and  learning  characteristics  of  mentally  handicapped  children; 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  differentiation;  educational  organization  and  teaching 
techniques  employed  for  their  rehabilitation.  I;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Edu- 
cation 231;  senior  standing.  Kirk. 

323.  Psychology  and  Education  of  the  Mentally  Handicapped.  Continuation  of  Educa- 
tion 322,  with  emphasis  on  curriculum.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Educa- 
tion 322.  KmK. 

324.  Mental  and  Educational  Measurement  of  Exceptional  Children.  Designed  to  de- 
velop an  understanding  of  and  ability  to  interpret  the  results  of  psychological  and  edu- 
cational tests.  Practice  is  provided  in  test  administration,  with  emphasis  on  diagnosis 
and  problems  encountered  in  testing  acoustically  handicapped,  orthopedically  handi- 
capped, visually  handicapped,  mentally  handicapped,  and  defective  of  speech.  I,  II; 
3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Education  317,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Kirk,  New- 
land. 

336.  Primary  Reading.  Critical  evaluation  of  current  schools  of  thought  with  regard  to 
the  teaching  of  reading  and  an  analysis  of  the  concept  of  learning  as  well  as  the 
meaning  of  reading  upon  which  each  school  is  based.  Attention  is  given  to  reading 
as  a  part  of  the  total  growth  process  of  the  child  and  to  knowledge  of  methods  and 
materials  used  in  teaching  beginning  reading.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Education  101,  201,  and  230.  J.  T.  Moore. 

337.  Art  Education  in  the  Elementary  School.  Methods,  plans,  and  materials  for  teach- 
ing art  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total  educational  program  in  the  elementary  school. 
I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:   Education  101,  201,  and  230.  J.  T.  Moore, 

SCHULTZ. 

354.  Audio-Visual  Materials  and  Problems.  Audio-visual  materials  will  be  examined 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  effectiveness  and  possible  utilization  in  the  school 

i  program.  Recent  investigations  on  materials  and  methods  of  presentation  will  be 
studied  to  ascertain  their  pedagogical  implications.  The  technical  and  administrative 

j       problems  of  integrating  audio-visuals  into  the  school  curriculum  are  considered.  I, 

j  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Education  211,  231,  or  241;  senior  standing. 
Peterson. 

370.  Agricultural  Education  for  First-Year  Teachers.  Specific  help  with  the  problems 
of  beginning  teachers.  Campus  meetings  in  August  and  November.  Other  meetings 
in  centers  in  the  state  convenient  to  first-year  teachers.  Visits  by  instructor  to  schools 
in  which  first-year  teachers  are  employed.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Educa- 
tion 276  and  277.  Phipps. 

!381.  Principles  of  Vocational  Education.  Study  of  basic  concepts  and  practices  of  modern 
vocational  education.  1;  3  hours,  or  1  unit. 

382.  Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Cooperative  Part-time  Program.  Same  as 
Industrial  Education  382.  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  specific  professional 
training  required  of  teachers  and  coordinators  who  are  to  conduct  programs  of 
diversified  occupations  in  the  secondary  schools.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit. 

'383.  Problems  of  Industrial  Education.  A  survey  of  the  problems  and  practices  of  the 
several  phases  of  industrial  education.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit. 

^385.  Principles  of  Vocational  Guidance.  Basic  concepts  and  practices  of  vocational  guid- 
ance in  pubhc  schools.  What  the  teachers  can  do  in  vocational  guidance.  I;  3  hours, 
or  1  unit. 
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390.  Elements  of  Educational  Statistics.  Designed  for  terminal  value  for  professiona 
training  of  students  not  intending  to  pursue  advanced  graduate  work,  and  for  intro 
ductory  value  for  students  continuing  graduate  study  in  education.  The  course  in 
eludes  descriptive  statistics,  the  nature  of  measurement  in  education,  introduction  tf 
regression,  correlation  analysis,  statistical  inference,  and  the  presentation  and  inter 
pretation  of  statistical  data  in  educational  literature.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Odell 

391.  Introduction  to  Evaluation.  This  course  is  designed  to  serve  two  chief  purposes: 
introduction  to  the  broad  field  of  evaluation,  particularly  its  relation  to  curriculun 
development,  and  training  in  constructing  tests  in  school  subjects.  It  gives  brief  atten 
tion  to  intelligence,  personality,  and  other  measurement;  types  of  scores;  marking 
systems;  selecting  standard  tests;  testing  programs;  uses  of  results  of  measurement 
I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Hastings,  Odell,  Simpson. 


Agricultural  Education 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

275.  Summer  Practice  in  Agricultural  Education.  Supervised  experience  in  the  worV 
of  a  teacher  in  vocational  agriculture  during  a  two-weeks  period  in  the  summerj 
planning  summer  work,  teaching  adult  classes,  supervising  the  farm  practice  of  higfc 
school  and  adult  students,  advising  school-sponsored  organizations,  counseling  stu- 
dents, studying  a  community,  providing  facilities  for  agricultural  education,  becom- 
ing familiar  with  situations  in  which  the  student  will  later  do  six  weeks  of  student 
teaching  during  a  school  year.  S;  2.  Weiss,  Phipps. 

276.  Practice  in  Agricultural  Education.  Supervised  experience  in  tlie  work  of  a  teachei 
of  vocational  agriculture  during  a  six-week  period;  planning  programs  of  agricultural 
education;  teaching  high  school,  young  fanner,  and  adult  farmer  classes;  providing 
facilities;  evaluating  outcomes;  supervising  practice;  advising  school-sponsored  or-i 
ganizations;  counseling  students;  keeping  records  and  making  reports.  I,  II;  5.  Pre< 
requisite:  Education  201,  211,  and  240;  registration  in  Agricultural  Education  277 
Deyoe,  Krebs,  Phipps,  Weiss. 
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277.  Programs  and  Procedures  in  Agricultural  Education.  Preparation  for  a  successful 
experience  in  practice  teaching  and  for  beginning  work  as  a  teacher  of  vocational 
agriculture.  Procedures  in  planning  a  community  program  of  agricultural  education? 
teaching  high  school,  young  farmer,  and  adult  farmer  classes;  providing  facilities;: 
evaluating  outcomes;  supervising  practice;  advising  school-sponsored  organizations;: 
counseling  students;  keeping  records  and  making  reports.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Edui 
cation  201,  211,  and  240;  registration  in  Agricultural  Education  277.  Phipps,  Weiss. 


industrial  Education 

COURSES  FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

181.  Industrial  Arts.  Beginning  course  in  woodwork  problems  of  shopwork  in  wood  and 
related  technical  material  for  shop  teachers.  I,  II;  4.  Humble. 

182.  Advanced  Course  in  Woodwork.  Advanced  course  in  design  and  construction  oi 
woodwork  projects  with  related  technical  information.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Industriali 
Education  181.  Humble,  Karnes. 


183.  General  Metal  Work.  A  basic  course  in  general  metal  work.  Materials,  tools,  prob- 
lems, and  processes  in  bench  metal  work,  foundry,  introductory  gas  and  arc  welding 
I;  4.  Karnes. 

184.  Sheet  Metal  Work.  A  basic  course  in  sheet  metal  work.  A  study  of  the  tools,  ma- 
terials, and  processes  involved  in  sheet  metal  work.  Includes  principles  and  tech- 
niques of  sheet  metal  pattern  development  and  layout  and  hand  and  machine  oper- 
ations. I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Industrial  Education  183.  Karnes. 
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COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

283.  Ornamental  Iron  and  Art  Metal  lor  Teachers.  Design  and  construction  of  useful 
projects  involving  the  basic  manual  and  machine  skills  in  the  area  of  ornamental  iron 
and  art  metal.  Experiences  in  selecting,  designing,  and  construction  of  tools  and 
equipment  and  the  preparation  of  instructional  materials  for  teaching  this  pliase  of 
metal  work  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Industrial  Edu- 
cation 183,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Karnes. 

284.  Advanced  Metal  Work.  Intermediate  and  advanced  operations  with  hand  and  ma- 
chine tools.  The  designing,  planning,  and  construction  of  machine  shop  projects.  A 
study  of  ferrous  and  nonferrous  materials  appropriate  for  machine  shop  work.  II;  4. 
Prerequisite:    Industrial  Education   183. 

285.  General  Electricity.  A  basic  course  in  introductory  general  electricity,  theory,  and 
shop  practice.  Principles  of  electricity  applied  to  elementary  shop  problems  in  area 
of  house  wiring,  communications,  construction  and  repair  of  household  appliances, 
fractional  horse-power  motors  and  generators.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Industrial  Educa- 
tion 183. 


COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

381.  Principles  of  Vocational  Education.  Same  as  Education  381.  Study  of  basic  concepts 
and  practices  of  modem  vocational  education.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit. 

382.  Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Cooperative  Part-Time  Program.  Same  as 
Education  382.  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  specific  professional  training 
required  of  teachers  and  coordinators  who  are  to  conduct  programs  of  diversified 
occupations  in  the  secondary  schools.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit. 

383.  Problems  of  Industrial  Education.  Same  as  Education  383.  A  survey  of  the  prob- 
lems and  practices  of  the  several  phases  of  industrial  education.  II;  3  hours,  or  1 
unit. 

385.  Principles  of  Vocational  Guidance.  Same  as  Education  385.  Basic  concepts  and  prac- 
tices of  vocational  guidance  in  public  schools.  What  the  teachers  can  do  in  voca- 
tional guidance.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit. 
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Professors:  J.   D.   Ryder    (Head  of  Department),  J.   Bardeen,  W.   L.   Everitt,   M.  A. 

Faucett,  G.  H.  Fett,  L.  Goldstein,  M.  S.  Helm,  V.  P.  Hessler,  E.  C.  Jordan, 

C.   A.   Keener,  A.   R.  Knight,  J.  O.   Kraehenhuehl,  N.  W.  McLachlan,  E.    B. 

Paine  (Emeritus),  M.  B.  Reed,  E.  A.  Reid,  J.  K.  Tuthill,  J.  T.  Tykociner  (Emeri- 
tus), H.  M.  Von  Foerster. 
Associate  Professors:  L.  B.  Archer,  D.  S.  Babb,  P.  D.  Coleman,  P.  R.  Egbert,  W.  L. 

Emery,  H.  N.  Hayward,  J.  W.  Hoffman,  H.  W.  Horn,  W.  E.  Miller,  T.  A.  Mur- 

rell,  C.  C.  Nash,  G.  R.  Peirce,  P.  F.  Schwarzlose,  C.  E.  Skroder,  R.  M.  Wain- 

WRiGHT,  N.  Wax,  J.  E.  Williams. 
Assistant  Professors:  W.  G.  Albright,  A.  D.  Bailey,  J.  A.  Barkson,  P.  A.  Bauman,  L.  R. 

Bloom,  W.  H.  Byers,  M.  H.  Crothers,  E.  F.  DeMers,  C.  E.  Drumheller,  W.  J. 

Fry,  D.  F.  Hang,  D.  F.  Holshouser,  P.  K.  Hudson,  M.  S.  McVay,  R.  H.  Nau, 

J.  P.  Neal,  H.  D.  Webb,  E.  K.  Weise. 
Associates:  J.  M.  Anderson,  W.  H.  Christoffers,  E.  W.  Ernst,  J.  E.  Etter,  F.  J. 

Fry,  E.  C.  Hayden,  T.  R.  O'Meara,  G.  A.  Petticrew,  D.  Royal,  K.  Toman. 
Instructors:  L.  O.  Brown,  A.  S.  Chodakowski,  C.  L.  Coates,  M.  Gilden,  C.  V.  Jako- 

WATZ,  J.  U.  Jeffries,  H.  W.  Katz,  I.  Kaufman,  H.  E.  Koenig,  G.  D.  McMullen,  B. 

Silverman,  S.  W.  Tehon,  B.  J.  Wilson. 
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Assisiauts:  M.  L.  Babcock,  A.  J.  Barrett,  W.  A.  Blackwell,  R.  E.  Brown,  K.  R. 
Brunn,  R.  W.  Buhtness,  T.  N.  Chin,  G.  L.  Clark,  F.  Dunn,  H.  W.  Farris,  M. 
Fisher,  V.  J.  Fowler,  R.  C.  Hansen,  S.  D.  Hathaway,  N.  Holonyak,  L.  L. 
Howard,  R.  F.  Hyne.\l\n,  C.  T.  A.  Johnk,  J.  B.  Kreer,  G.  Kvitek,  W.  E.  Michel, 
I.  D.  Nehama,  O.  T.  Purl,  M.  D.  Sihkis,  P.  D.  Smith,  R.  A.  Torkildsen,  D.  Tucker, 
W.  Welkowitz,  J.  Wong,  N.  Yaru. 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

114.  Wiring  and  Illumination.  Fundamentals  of  commercial  and  industrial  illumination! 
and  wiring  practice.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing,  or  consent  oi  in- 
structor. 

126.  Electric  Circuits  and  Fields.  Study  of  units  and  relations  in  electric  and  magnetic 
circuits  and  fields.  Basic  concepts  of  circuit  parameters.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Physics 
103;  Mathematics  132;  credit  or  registration  in  Physics  104  and  Mathematics  142. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES 

202.  Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Circuits  and  Machines.  Fundamental  principles  ofi 
electric  circuits  and  machines.  For  students  in  aeronautical,  construction  and  drain-, 
age  option  of  agricultural,  ceramic,  civil,  and  metallurgical  engineering.  I,  II;  2 
Prerequisite;  Physics  103  and  104;  Mathematics  147  or  142;  credit  or  registration  im 
Electrical  Engineering  203. 


203.  Direct  and  Alternating  Circuits  and  Machines  Laboratory.  To  accompany  Electrical 
Engineering  202.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing 202. 

204.  Applications  of  Electrical  Equipment.  Applications  of  electricity  for  industrial  uses. 
For  students  in  ceramic  and  metallurgical  engineering.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Elec- 
trical Engineering  202  and  203;  credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  205. 

205.  Electrical  Equipment  Laboratory.  To  accompany  Electrical  Engineering  204,  I,  II 
1.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  204. 

206.  Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Circuits.  Fundamental  electric  and  magnetic  units; 
direct  and  alternating  current  circuit  analysis;  complex  numbers  and  vector  diagram 
solutions.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  0  to  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Physics  103  and  104;  Mathe- 
matics  142  or  147;   credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  307. 

207.  Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Laboratory.  Circuits  laboratory  to  accompany  Elec 
trical  Engineering  306.  I,  II;  1  hour,  or  0  to  Vi  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registra- 
tion in  Electrical  Engineering  306. 

208.  Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Apparatus.  Generators  and  motors,  transformers,  rec- 
tifiers, and  electronic  devices.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  0  to  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical 
Engineering  306  and  307;  credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  309. 

209.  Direct   and   Alternating   Current   Laboratory.    Machines   laboratory'   to   accompany 
Electrical  Engineering  308.  I,  II;  1  hour,  or  0  to  Va  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  regis 
tration  in  Electrical  Engineering  308. 

216.  Transit  Engineering.  The  application  of  electricity  to  the  transportation  systems. 
I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  202,  306,  or  320,  and  203,  307,  or  321 
Tuthill  and  others. 

217.  Electrical  Measurements.  A  survey  of  de\ices  and  methods  of  electrical  measure-i 
iiHiits  for  students  with  a  limited  background  in  electrical  engineering.  I;  3.  Prerequii 
siti':  Electrical  Engineering  202  and  203. 

256.  Methods  and  Problems  in  Communication  Engineering  1.  .\pplication  of  higheri 
MKithcuuitics  to  the  solution  of  engineering  problems  in  comnumication  circuits  and 
field  theories.  Solutions  ot  non-linear  electrical  and  magnetic  systems.  Designed  as  an 
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elective  for  students  in  electrical  engineering,  communications,  and  engineering  phys- 
ics. I;  3.  Prerequisite:    Mathematics  345;  Electrical  Engineering  340  and  341;  con- 
I        sent  of  instructor. 

'  258.  Methods  and  Problems  in  Communication  Engineering  II.  Applications  of  higher 
mathematics  to  the  solution  of  engineering  problems  in  communication  circuits  and 

(problems  in  theories.  Solutions  of  non-linear  electrical  and  magnetic  systems.  De- 
signed as  an  elective  for  students  in  electrical  engineering,  communications,  and 
engineering  physics.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  256. 

260.  Fundamentals  of  Illumination.  Fundamentals  of  illumination  engineering  design  and 
practice.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  126;  Mathematics  142;  Physics 
104. 

268.  Fundamentals  of  Illumination  Engineering,  Fundamentals  of  sources,  point  and  sur- 
face illumination  and  design.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  electrical  engi- 
neering. 

.  271.  Electrical  Engineering  Problems.  I,  II;  1  to  3.  Prerequisite:  Approved  written  ap- 
plication to  department. 

272.  Electrical  Engineering  Problems.  I,  II;  1  to  3.  Prerequisite:  Approved  written  ap- 
plication to  department. 

288.  Economic  Aspects  of  Engineering.  Fundamental  principles  of  engineering  economy. 
I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Jimior  standing  in  electrical  engineering;  Electrical  Engineering 
320. 

290.  Seminar.  Papers  and  discussions  of  current  engineering  topics.  I,  II;  no  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: Senior  standing  in  electrical  engineering. 

292.  Seminar.  Papers  and  discussions  of  current  engineering  topics.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing  in  electrical  engineering. 

297.  Thesis.  Preliminary  reading  and  investigation.  I;  0  to  3. 

298.  Thesis.  Continuation  of  Electrical  Engineering  297.  Completion  of  thesis.  II;  0  to  3. 

299.  Inspection  Trip.  I;  no  credit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  electrical  engineering. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

320.  Circuit  Analysis.  Detailed  and  analytical  solution  of  periodic  current  circuits;  net- 
works and  network  theorems;  coupled  circuits.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  0  to  1  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Electrical  Engineering  126;  Physics  104;  credit  or  registration  in  Mathematics 
341,  342,  343,  or  345,  and  Electrical  Engineering  321. 

321.  Circuit  Laboratory.  To  accompany  Electrical  Engineering  320.  I,  II;  1  hour,  or  0  to 
¥4  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  320. 

322.  Circuit  Analysis.  Continuation  of  Electrical  Engineering  320.  Wave  analysis;  three- 
phase  circuits;  three-phase  power  and  energy  measurements;  symmetrical  components 
analysis;  filters;  transients.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  0  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engi- 
neering 320  and  321;  credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  323. 

323.  Circuit  Laboratory.  To  accompany  Electrical  Engineering  322.  I,  II;  1  hour,  or  0 
to  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  320  and  321;  credit  or  registration  in 
Electrical  Engineering  322. 

327.  Theory  of  Measurements.  Precise  measurement  of  electrical  quantities  and  the  ap- 
plication of  measurement  theory  to  engineering  problems.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  0  to  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  322. 

330.  Electrical  Machinery.  Transfonners  and  polyphase  induction  motors.  I,  II;  3  hours, 
or  0  to  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  322  and  323;  credit  or  registra- 
tion in  Electrical  Engineering  331. 
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331.  Electrical  Machinery  Laboratory.  To  accompany  Electrical  Engineering  330.  I,  II 
1  hour,  or  0  to  V4  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineerinj 
330. 

332.  Electrical  Machinery.  Synchronous  machines,  single-phase  motors,  direct-currenti 
machines,  application.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  0  to  %  unit.  Prerequisite;  Electrical  Engineer 
ing  330  and  331;  credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  333. 

333.  Electrical  Machinery  Laboratory.  To  accompany  Electrical  Engineering  332.  I,  II;  ] 
hour,  or  0  to  Vi  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineerinj 
332. 

334.  Electrical  Power  Apparatus.  Single  and  three-phase  transformers.  I,  II;  3  hours,  o) 
0  to  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  320  and  321;  credit  or  registratior 
in  Electrical  Engineering  322  and  335. 

335.  Electrical  Power  Apparatus  Laboratory.  To  accompany  Electrical  Engineering  334 
I,  II;  1  hour,  or  0  to  V4  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engi-- 
neering  334. 

336.  Electrical  Power  Apparatus.  Synchronous  and  induction  generators  and  motors.  I 
II;  4  hours,  or  0  to  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  334  and  335;  credid 
or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  337. 

337.  Electrical  Power  Apparatus  Laboratory.  To  accompany  Electrical  Engineering  336' 
I,  II;  2  hours,  or  0  to  V4  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engi; 
neering  336. 

338.  Electrical  Power  Apparatus.  Direct-current  generators  and  motors,  converters,  single 
phase  motors,  frequency  changers,  duty  cycles.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  0  to  %  unit.  Prereq- 
uisite: Electrical  Engineering  335  and  336;  credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engi: 
neering  338. 

339.  Electrical  Power  Apparatus  Laboratory.  To  accompany  Electrical  Engineering  338 
I,  II;  1  hour,  or  0  to  V'i  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engi; 
neering  338. 

341.  Electronics.  High-vacuum  electron  tubes,  emission,  electron  ballistics,  tube  charac 
teristics,  equivalent  circuits,  linear  amplifier  circuits  and  characteristics,  gas  tubes 
photo-tubes.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  0  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite;  Electrical  Engineering  32t 
and  321. 

347.  Industrial  Electronics.  Feedback  systems,  rectifiers,  amplifiers,  controls,  elements  o 
design.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  0  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite;  Electrical  Engineering  340  and  341 
credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  330  or  334. 

349.  Electron  Tube  Circuits.  Linear  and  nonlinear  amplifiers,  fundamentals  of  modula 
tion  and  detection,  oscillators,  rectifiers.  I,  II;  5  hours,  or  0  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite 
Electrical  Engineering  322,  323,  340,  and  341;  credit  or  registration  in  Electrica 
Engineering  353. 

351.  Networks  and  Lines.  Reactance  networks,  general  transmission  lines,  equations,  low. 
loss  lines,  reflections.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  0  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite;  Electrical  Engineer 
ing  320  and  321;  credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  322. 

353.  Radio  Circuits.  Impedance  transformation,  reactance  network  synthesis  as  applied  tt 
radio  frequencies;  modulation  theory;  ijrinciplcs  of  receivers  and  transmitters.  I,  III 
\  hours,  or  0  to  I  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  322,  340,  and  351;  credi 
or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  349. 

355.  Fields  and  Waves.  Theory  of  VHF  and  microwave  generators;  electromagnetic  fields 
radiation  and  propagation  of  electromagnetic  energy,  radiating  systems.  I,  II;  4  hours 
or  0  to   1   unit.   Prerequisite:   Electrical  Engineering  349  and  353. 

361.  Elements  of  llluininaliiig  Enijineering  Design.  Application  of  the  fundamentals  0 
optics  and  light  to  developments  in  the  design  of  illumination  equipment  and  light 
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ing  installations.   I,  II;_  4  hours,  or  0  to  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:   Mathematics   132  and 
142;  Physics  104;  Electrical  Engineering  260. 

362.  Principles  of  Illuminating  Engineering.  Concept  and  units  in  light  calculations;  cal- 
culation of  illumination  from  point,  line,  and  surface  sources;  interpretation  of  photo- 
metric and  test  data.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  0  to  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing 120;  credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  363;  Mathematics  345; 
Physics  270. 

363.  Illumination  and  Photometry  Laboratory.  Photometry  and  ilhmiination  measure- 
ments. I,  II;  1  hour,  or  0  to  Va  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Electrical 
Engineering  362. 

364.  Illumination  Design  and  Economics.  Design  of  Hghting  systems  for  natural  and  arti- 
ficial illumination;  applications  for  interiors  and  exteriors  in  both  commercial  and 
industrial  installations;  economic  studies;  design  of  reflectors  and  lighting  equipment. 

i  II;  4  hours,  or  0  to  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  362  and  363;  credit 
or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  36.5. 

365.  Illumination  Design  Laboratory.  To  accompany  Electrical  Engineering  364.  Check- 
ing and  constructing  equipment  and  installation  designs  in  lighting.  II;  1  hour,  or  0  to 
Vi  unit.  Prerequisite:   Credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  364. 

366.  Illumination  Sources.  Study  of  natural  and  artificial  light  sources  covering  combus- 
tion, incandescent,  and  gaseous  lamps  with  emphasis  on  fundamental  laws;  radiatian 
measurements  and  colorimetry.  II;  3  hours,  or  0  to  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or 
registration   in   Electrical   Engineering   364   and   365. 

374.  Electrical  Energy  Measurements,  System  Protection.  Transmission  equipm.mt,  en- 
ergy meters,  protective  relays.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  0  to  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Regi.stration 
in  Electrical  Engineering  334  and  375,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

375.  Energy  Measurement  and  Protection  Laboratory.  To  accompany  Electrical  Engi- 
neering 374.  I,  II;  1  hour,  or  0  to  14  unit.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Electrical 
Engineering  374. 

376.  Power  Circuit  Analysis.  Advanced  analysis  of  circuits  used  for  power  transmission 
and  distribution.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  0  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering 
322  and  323. 

377.  Machine  Application  and  Control.  Analysis  of  electrical  machinery  applications; 
controls.  II;  3  or  4  hours,  or  0  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  336  and 
337;  credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  338. 

378.  Fundamentals  of  Power  Transmission  Engineering.  Fundamentals  of  electrical  and 
mechanical  design  of  power  transmission  systems.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  0  to  1  unit.  Pre- 
requisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Electrical  Engineering  334  and  335. 

379.  Power  Transmission.  Advanced  analysis  of  electric  power  transmission  systems, 
faults,  stability.  II;  3  hours,  or  0  to  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  336, 
377,  and  378.' 

'381.  Pulse  Techniques.  Response  of  electrical  systems  to  repeated  transients.  I,  II;  4 
hours,  or  0  to  I  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  349  and  353. 

386.  Fundamentals  of  Servomechanisms.  Fundamental  knowledge  required  in  the  analy- 
[        sis  of  servomechanisms  and  automatic  control  devices.  II;  4  hours,  or  0  to  1  unit. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  electrical  engineering,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

387.  Electrical  Design.  Fundamental  principles  of  electrical  power  apparatus  design  with 
particular  application  to  transformers  and  generators.  Properties  of  materials  in  com- 
mon use;  construction  of  coils;  magnetic  attraction;  stored  energy,  field  mapping;  heat 
dissipation;  temperature  rise  and  rating  of  apparatus.  For  students  selecting  the  op- 
tion in  power.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  0  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  330 
and  331,  334  and  335. 
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389.  Communication  Design.  Design,  construction,  and  complete  test  of  a  radio  trans- 
mitter or  receiver.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  0  to  1  unit.  Prerequisftc:  Electrical  Engineering 
349  and  353. 
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Professors:  J.  O.  Dhaffin,  H.  H.  Jordan  (in  charge),  L.  A.  Rose. 

Associate  Professors:  G.  W.  Harper,  W.  W.  Hay,  E.  F.  Heater,  L.  C.  Pigage. 

Instructor:  P.  E.  Peterson. 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

140.  Transportation.  Transportation  systems;  history  and  technical  development  of  pipe 
lines,  rail,  highway,  waterway,  and  air  transport;  organization  and  interrelation.  I;  2. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Hay. 

141.  Transportation.  Continuation  of  Engineering  140.  Regulation  of  transportation  sys- 
tems: technical,  operating,  financial,  governmental;  government  versus  private  owner- 
ship and  operation;  technical  and  economic  problems  of  transport  systems;  labor  per- 
sonnel and  management  problems;  history  and  technical  development  of  city  transit 
systems.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Hay. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

216.  Engineering  Reports.  Study  and  practice  in  the  preparation  of  the  main  types  of  re- 
ports called  for  in  engineering  practice.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  An  elective  for  seniors; 
juniors  admitted  with  consent  of  instructor.  Heater,  Rose. 

220.  History  of  Engineering.  Study  of  the  important  elements  in  the  growth  of  the  art 
and  science  of  engineering  from  ancient  times  to  the  present;  lives  of  some  of  thei 
men  who  have  been  leaders;  effect  of  engineering  on  the  social  conditions  of  the 
various  periods.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:   Junior  standing.  Draffin. 

2.30.  Labor  Relations.  The  individual  and  his  coordination,  orientation,  and  maintenance 
in  the  group  and  in  the  business  organization.  The  service,  functions,  regulations, - 
union  aspects,  wage-price  structure,  and  public  considerations  affecting  labor-manage- 
ment relationships  in  various  organizations.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in 
engineering,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Pigage. 

239.  Industrial  Development  and  Supervision.  Technological  influences  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  industry;  care,  inspection,  and  maintenance  of  plant,  equipment,  raw 
materials,  and  products;  reduction  of  costs;  safety  and  health  of  workers;  accident  and 
fire  prevention;  engineering  reports  and  job  analysis;  responsibilities  of  superv'isors. 
I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Harper. 

292.  Engineering  Law.  Contracts,  evidence,  torts,  equity,  real  property,  corporations, 
agency,  sales,  negotiable  instruments,  water  rights,  patent  rights,  special  assessments, 
contract  letting,  general  conditions.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  engineer- 
ing or  architecture.  Peterson. 


ENGLISH 

(Including    English    Literature,    American    Literature,    Rhetoric   and    Composition,    and    Business 
English) 

Professors:  G.  N.  Ray  (Head  of  Department),  C.  R.  Anderson,  T.  W.  Baldwin,  E. 
Bernbaum  (Emeritus),  J.  T.  Flanagan,  H.  F.  Fletcher,  G.  T.  Flom  (Emeritus), 
R.  A.  Gettmann,  M.  f.  Herrick,  H.  N.  Hillebrand  (on  leave),  P.  N.  Landis, 
H.  Larsen,  J.  J.  Parry,  C.  W.  Roberts,  A.  W.  Secord,  R.  M.  Smith. 
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Associate  Professors:  E.  H.  Davidson,  G.  B.  Evans,  M.  S.  Goldman,  J.  N.  Hook,  B.  A. 
MiLLiGAN,  R.  W.  Rogers,  C.  H.  Shattuck,  Leah  F.  Trelease,  R.  B.  Weirick. 

Assistant  Professors:  Garreta  H.  Busey,  J.  J.  Campbell,  Margaret  French,  G.  P. 
Haskell,  A.  G.  Holaday,  Cornelia  P.  Kelley,  Ruth  Kelso,  E.  G.  Mathews, 
Esther  H.  Rapp,  Clarissa  Rinaker   (on  leave),  G.  Scouffas,  G.  B.  Stillwell, 

F.  H.  Townsend,  Caroline  F.  Tupper  (Emerita),  L.  C.  Warren,  F.  W.  Weeks. 
Instructors:   Helen  Beveridge,  Margaret  Bloom,  W.  J.  Chamberlin,  N.  P.  Davis, 

J.  A.  Hamilton,  B.  Harkness,  J.  T.  Maguire,  Constance  Nicholas,  J.  K.  Quinn, 

H.  F.  Robins,  H.  W.  Sargent,  A.  L.  Scott,  A.  Sherbo,  W.  Stone,  W.  S.  Worden. 

Assistants:  Norma  H.  Austin,  J.  D.  Bailey,  J.  C.  Bale,  R.  W.    Barzak,  J.  E.  Bellamy, 

J.  X.   Brennan,  J.   Bullaro,  C.  E.  Chumley,  W.  E.  Colburn,  T.  E.  Coleman, 

G.  S.  Conkin,  M.  a.  Crane,  H.  K.  Crockett,  M.  M.  Culver,  S.  C.  Dodge,  J-  L. 
Donovan,  Pauline  Dra\\^'er,  T.  H.  Driscoll,  W.  E.  Edens,  J.  R.  Elwood,  Sarah 
L.  Feldner,  J.  B.  Foster,  Mary  A.  Foulk,  R.  E.  Freeman,  Katharine  T.  Gill, 
J.  B.  Gleason,  L.  a.  Gottfried,  P.  E.  Grabill,  S.  L.  Gross,  E.  Hansen,  V.  E. 
Harder,  G.  B.  Hardy,  A.  Hayman,  Mary  A.  Hussey,  G.  E.  Jones,  Julia  D.  Knup- 
PEL,  Marie  Larsen,  R.  S.  Leever,  W.  C.  McAvoy,  D.  E.  McCoy,  Sonia  Miller, 
F.  B.  Moake,  R.  H.  Morrison,  Iris  D.  Mueller,  H.  K.  Nixon,  R.  B.  Ogle,  R.  E. 
O'Neill,  H.  E.  Pendleton,  H.  Presley,  Laura  M.  Proctor,  R.  J.  Purdum,  W.  H. 
Reuter,  O.  L.  Rice,  J.  E.  Robinson,  J.  S.  Romine,  D.  Rudolph,  H.  F.  Salerno, 
J.  E.  Smythe,  B.  a.  Sokoloff,  R.  L.  Stevens,  J.  T.  Stokes,  R.  K.  Stone,  A.  C. 
Tillman,  W.  T.  Tucker,  Audrey  G.  Vilaro,  L.  C.  Wagy,  S.  Warschausky,  G.  T. 
Watkins,  J.  H.  ^^'EBB,  R.  Wiegand,  C.  T.  Wilkins,  H.  W.  Wilson,  Verna  D.  Witt- 
rock,  Margaret  B.  Zwick. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  L.A.S.   STUDENTS 

Major:  A  course  in  Shakespeare  and  twenty  additional  hours  in  English  (excluding 
English  101,  102,  103,  121,  122,  and  Rhetoric  100,  101,  102,  151,  200,  242,  271,  272). 
Of  these  twenty  additional  hours,  seventeen  must  be  taken  in  English  or  American  litera- 
ture including  three  hours  from  each  of  the  following  groups:  (1)  English  311,  313, 
314,  326,  342;  (2)  English  235,  325,  336,  346;  (3)  English  245,  251,  310,  347,  349. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  in  (a)  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  or 
Portuguese;  or  (b)  in  any  two  of  those  languages;  or  (c)  in  one  of  those  languages  and 
philosophy;  or  (d)  in  one  of  those  languages  and  history;  or  (e)  in  history  and  philos- 
ophy; or  (f)  program  in  medieval  civilization  studies  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  the 
Humanities.  No  language  courses  may  be  regarded  as  satisfying  the  minor  requirements 
if  they  are  excluded  from  the  majors  of  the  language  departments,  with  the  exception  of 
elementary  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin,  French  103,  104,  Italian  103,  104,  Spanish  103 
and  104,  and  German  103.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject,  if  two  are 
chosen. 

English  majors  who  intend  to  teach  in  secondary  schools  must  see  the  adviser  on 
special  curriculum. 

Major  in  Composition:  See  page  331. 
English  Literature 

COURSES    FOR    UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Introduction  to  Poetry.  Understanding  of  poetry  through  the  reading  and  discus- 
sion of  representative  poems.  I,  II;  3.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive 
only  2  hours  credit.  Credit  is  not  given  for  English  101,  102,  and  103  in  addition  to 
English  121  and  122.  This  course,  plus  English  102  and  103,  satisfies  the  humanities 
requirement  in  general  education.  Bloom,  Busey  (in  charge),  Campbell,  Goldman, 
Landis,  Quinn,  Stillwell,  Weirick. 

102.  Introduction  to  the  Drama.  Understanding  of  drama  through  the  reading  and  dis- 
cussion of  representative  plays.  The  reading  list  will  include  selections  from  Greek, 
Elizabethan,  and  modem  EngHsh,  continental,  and  American  drama.  I,  II;  3.  Stu- 
dents with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Credit  is  not  given  for 
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English  101,  102,  and  103  in  addition  to  English  121  and  122.  This  course,  plus  Eng- 
lish 101  and  103,  satisfies  the  humanities  requirement  in  general  education.  Busey, 
Hamilton,  Haskell  (in  charge),  Holaday,  Rapp,  Rogers,  Sherbo,  Warren. 

103.  Introduction  to  Fiction.  Understanding  of  fiction  through  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  representative  short  stories  and  novels.  The  reading  list  will  include  Jane  Austen's 
Pride  and  Prejudice,  Balzac's  Pere  Goriot,  Dostoevski's  Crime  and  Punishment,  E. 
M.  Forster's  A  Passage  to  India,  and  Hemingway's  A  Farewell  to  Arms.  I,  II;  3.. 
Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Credit  is  not  given 
for  English  101,  102,  and  103  in  addition  to  English  121  and  122.  This  course,  plus- 
English  101  and  102,  satisfies  the  humanities  requirement  in  general  education. 
Bailey,  Gettmann,  Harkness,  Ray,  Robins,  Sherbo,  Stone,  Worden. 

121.  Chief  English  Writers  Before  1800.  Canterbury  Tales,  Utopia,  three  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, Paradise  Lost,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Tom  Jones,  Life  of  Johnson,  Rasselas.  Par- 
ticularly recommended  for  students  in  professional  and  technical  courses,  such  as 
law,  medicine,  commerce,  engineering,  etc.  I,  II;  4.  Credit  is  not  given  for  English 
121  in  addition  to  English  101,  102,  and  103.  This  course,  plus  English  122,  satisfies 
the  humanities  requirement  in  general  education.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing, 
or  exemption  from  Rhetoric  102.  Bloom,  Campbell,  Davidson,  Evans,  French  i 
(in  charge),  Mathews,  Scott,  Sherbo,  Stillwell,  Stone. 

122.  Chief  English  Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Carlyle's- 
Past  and  Present,  Arnold's  prose  and  poetry,  FitzGerald's  The  Rubaiijat  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  readings  from  T.  H.  Huxley,  Browning's  poems,  and  two  novels.  Particu- 
larly recommended  for  students  in  professional  and  technical  courses,  such  as  law, 
medicine,  commerce,  engineering,  etc.  I,  II;  4.  Credit  is  not  given  for  English  122  in 
addition  to  English  101,  102,  and  103.  This  course,  plus  English  121,  satisfies  the 
humanities  requirement  in  general  education.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing,  or 
exemption  from  Rhetoric  102.  Bloom,  Butler,  Dugas,  French  (in  charge),  Hark- 
ness, Kelso,  Mathem'S,  Robins,  Stillwell,  Townsend. 

131.  Introduction  to  Shakespeare.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing,  or  exemp- 
tion from  Rhetoric  102.  Evans,  Landis,  Shattuck,  Warren. 


COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

201.   Literary  Study  of  the  Bible.  I;  3.  Fletcher. 

215.  English  Poetics.  A  study  of  the  nature  of  poetry,  of  the  history  and  theory  of  poetic 
fonns,  and  of  the  more  important  metrical  patterns  in  English.  I;  2.  Goldman. 

231.  Sliakespeare.  I,  II;  3.  Evans. 

235.  English  Drama  Previous  to  Shakespeare.  From  the  beginning  to  1600.  I  or  II;  "S. 
Holaday. 

245.  English  Literature  from  168S  to  1789.  Swift,  Defoe,  Steele,  Addison,  Dryden,  Pope, 
Gray,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  etc.  I  or  II;  3.  Secord. 

246.  English  Literature  from  1789  to  1837.  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Keats.  I;  3.  Landis. 

251.  Great  Novelists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Defoe,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett, 
Sterne,  Goldsmith,  etc.  II;  3.  Secord. 

252.  Great  English  Novelists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Austen,  Scott,  Bronte,  Thack- 
eray, Dickens,  Meredith,  James,  Hardy,  Conrad,  Eliot.  I  or  II;  3.  Gettmann. 

253.  Great  Foreign  Novelists  in  Relation  to  the  English  Novel.  Goethe,  Hugo,  Balzac, 
Flaubert,  Zola,  Turgenev,  Dostoevski,  Tolstoi.  I,  II;  3.  Gettmann. 

263.  Early  Victorian  Literature.  Tennyson,  Dickens,  Newman,  Carljle,  Macauley,  John 
Stuart  Mill.  I;  3.  Townsend. 
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264.  Victorian  Literature  from  1859  to  1901.  Browning,  Butler,  Arnold,  Ruskin,  Morris, 
Rossetti,  Pater,  Swinburne,  Wilde,  Shaw.  II;  3.  Townsend. 

265.  Tennyson  and  His  Contemporaries.  An  intensive  reading  of  the  principal  poems.  I; 
3.  Landis. 

266.  Browning.  An  intensive  reading  of  the  principal  poems.  II;  3.  Landis. 

273.  Poetry  Since  1920.  Investigation  of  the  ideas  and  methods  of  representative  British 
and  American  poets  from  1920  to  the  present  day.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of 
English  literature.  Quinn. 

275.  A  Study  of  Biography.  A  study  of  biography  from  Boswell  to  the  present  day,  in- 
tended primarily  for  the  general  reader.  II;  3.  Kelso. 

281.  Development  of  the  Modern  Drama.  Readings  and  lectures.  I,  II;  3.  Herrick, 
Sh,attuck. 

;i  297.  Thesis  and  Honors.  I;  credit  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Warren 
and  others. 

298.  Thesis  and  Honors.  II;  credit  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  War- 
ren and  others. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

311.  Chaucer.  I;  3  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit.  Stillwell. 

313.  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  literature  of  western  Europe 
from  1000  to  1500.  The  literary  background  and  the  literature  of  the  castle.  I;  3 
hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Parry. 

314.  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  literature  of  western  Europe 
from  1000  to  1500.  Lyric  poetry,  the  literature  of  the  cloister  and  the  tavern.  II;  3 
hours,  or  %  to  1  unit.  Parry. 

325.  English  Literature  from  1588  to  1660.  Survey  of  English  literature  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Sidney,  Marlowe,  Donne,  Jonson,  Herrick,  Bacon,  Burton,  and  other  writers. 
II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Milligan. 

326.  Spenser.  II;  3  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit.  Goldman. 

336.  English  Drama  Exclusive  of  Shakespeare.  From  1600  to  1700.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz 
to  1  unit.  Herrick. 

;  338.  Tragedy.  Comparative  study  of  masterpieces  in  several  periods  of  western  culture. 
Major  emphasis  of  the  course  will  be  on  ancient  Greek  and  Roman,  and  English 
Elizabethan  and  Stuart  drama.  II;  3  hours,  or  \k  to  1  unit.  Warren. 

j  342.  The  Poetry  of  Milton.  Origins,  forms,  artistic  and  ethical  values;  Milton's  place  in 
I        English  literary  history.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Fletcher. 

346.  The  Age  of  Dryden.  A  study  of  Restoration  literature,  dramatic  and  non-dramatic, 
centered  around  Dryden.  I;  3  hours  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Evans. 

347.  Alexander  Pope.  Pope's  prose  and  poetry,  together  with  selections  from  Pope's 
classical  models  (in  translation).  II;  3  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit.  Rogers. 

349.  Dr.  Johnson  and  His  Circle.  The  principal  writings  of  Johnson,  Boswell,  Goldsmith, 
Reynolds,  Burke,  Gibbon,  and  Sheridan.  Lectures  will  establish  the  position  of 
Johnson's  circle  in  the  social  and  literary  life  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Rogers. 

351.  The  Mid-Victorian  Novel.  Thackeray,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Dickens, 
George  Eliot,  Trollope.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  ^  to  1  unit.  Ray. 
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355.  Survey  of  English  Literature.  From  the  beginning  to  1700.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  V^  to  1 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  French,  Milligan,  Parry,  Rogers. 

356.  Survey  of  English  Literature.  From  1700  to  1900.  II;  3  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit.  Pre 
requisite:   Senior  standing.  Holaday,  Parry,  Rogers. 

363.  Introduetion  to  Comparative  Literature.  Same  as  German  363.  A  comparative  stud) 
of  great  books  in  Greek,  Roman,  Itahan,  and  Spanish  literature.  I;  3  hours,  or  M 
unit.  Goldman,  Hamilton,  Holaday,  Landis,  Van  Horne,  Warren. 


li 


364.  Introduction  to  Comparative  Literature.  Same  as  German  364.  A  comparative  studj 
of  great  books  in  French,  German,  and  English  literature.  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit) 
This  course,  plus  English  363  and  253,  satisfies  the  humanities  requirement  in  gen 
eral  education.  Goldman,  Holaday,  Jacob,  Landis,  Rapp,  Rehder. 

371.  History  and  Principles  of  Literary  and  Rhetorical  Criticism:   Aristotle  to  Sidney 

Same  as   Speech   371.   I;  3  hours,  or  Va  to    1    unit.   Prerequisite:    Senior  standing 
Herrick. 

372.  History  and  Principles  of  Literary  and  Rhetorical  Criticism:  Sidney  to  the  Presenti 

Same   as   Speech  372.  II;   3  hours,   or   ¥2  to   1    unit.   Prerequisite:    Senior  standing 
Herrick. 


382.  The  Plays  of  Bernard  Shaw.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Shattuck. 

383.  English  Literature  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  An  introductory  survey  emphasizin) 
Shaw,  the  Edwardian  novelists,  Yeats,  Joyce,  Lawrence,  Eliot,  the  Bloomsbury  group 
the  satirists  of  the  'twenties,  and  such  recent  writers  as  Auden,  Orwell,  and  Grahan 
Greene.  I;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  to  1  unit.  Ray. 


I 


American  Literature 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

113.  American  Literature.  A  survey  of  American  literature  with  emphasis  on  the  hisi 
torical  and  cultural  background.  From  1620  to  the  Civil  War.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite 
Sophomore  standing,  or  exemption  from  Rhetoric  102.  Davidson,  Foster,  H.askeu. 
Kelley,  McCoy,  Scott,  Scouffas,  Worden. 

114.  American  Literature.  A  survey  of  American  literature  with  lectures  on  the  histories' 
and  cultural  background.  From  the  Civil  War  to  the  twentiedi  century.  I  or  II;  J 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing,  or  exemption  from  Rhetoric  102.  Davidson 
Haskell,   Kelley,   McCoy,   Scott,  Scouffas,  Worden. 

144.  Contemporary  Poetry.  American  poetry  from  Whitman  to  Sandburg;  and  Englis. 
poetry  from  the  pre-Raphaelites  to  Maselield.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  litera 
ture,  or  junior  standing.  Weirick. 


COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 
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285.  History  of  the  American  Short  Story.  An  historical  survey  of  the  American  shoj 
story,  from  the  early  nineteenth  century  to  about  1910,  including  the  study  of  shor!' 
story  technique  and  of  the  changes  in  subject  matter  and  methods  of  developmem 
and  the  reading  of  many  representative  short  stories.  I;  3.  Trelease. 

286.  History  of  the  American  Short  Story.  An  historical  survey  of  the  American  shoi 
story  from  1910  to  the  present,  including  the  study  of  short-stor>'  technique  and  th 
changes  in  subject  matter  and  methods  of  development,  and  the  reading  of  man 
representative  short  stories.  II;  3.  Trelease. 

288.  The  Twentieth  Century  American  Novel.  An  historical  and  critical  study  of  th 
development  of  the  American  novel  from  James  and  Dreiser  to  the  present.  Clos 
reading  of  several  representative  novels.  II,  3.  Scouffas. 


I 
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COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

310.  Colonial  and  Eighteenth  Century  American  Literature.  Two  centuries  of  American 
literature,  with  major  emphasis  on  such  figures  as  John  Smith,  Winthrop,  the  Math- 
ers, Edwards,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Paine,  and  Freneau.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  Vi  to  1  unit. 
Davidson. 

315.  The  American  Drama.  An  historical  survey  of  the  American  drama  from  the  begin- 
ing  to  Clyde  Fitch,  including  the  reading  of  a  large  number  of  representative  plays. 
I;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  to  1  unit.  Offered  in  1953-1954  and  in  alternate  years.  Flanagan. 

,  316.  The  American  Drama.  An  historical  survey  of  the  American  drama  from  the  time  of 
Clyde  Fitch  to  the  present,  including  the  reading  of  a  large  number  of  representative 
plays.  II;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  to  1  unit.  Offered  in  1953-1954  and  in  alternate  years. 
Flanagan. 

318.  The  American  Novel:  Cooper  to  Norris.  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  James, 
Twain,  Howells,  Norris.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Haskell. 

352.  American  Literature:  Irving  to  Whitman.  A  study  of  the  major  American  writers 
from  1800  to  the  Civil  War,  with  particular  emphasis  on  Cooper,  Poe,  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  and  Whitman.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  to  1  unit. 
Davidson. 

353.  Studies  in  Middle  Western  Literature.  A  survey  of  middle  western  literature  from 
1825  to  Dreiser,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  development  of  realism  in  poetry  and 
fiction.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vi  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  English  113  or  114  or  one  course  in 
American  history.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Flanagan. 

354.  Studies  in  Middle  Western  Literature.  A  survey  of  middle  western  literature  from 
Dreiser  to  the  present,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  development  of  realism  in  poetry 
and  fiction.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  English  113  or  114  or  one 
course  in  American  history.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Flanagan. 

375.  Henry  James  and  the  Technique  of  Fiction.  A  study  of  the  development  of  Henry 
James  as  a  novelist,  of  the  influence  upon  him,  and  of  his  influence  on  novelists  of 
the  twentieth  century,  chiefly  American.  I;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  instructor.  Kelley. 

Rhetoric  and  Composition 

Major:  Twenty  hours  in  English  excluding  Rhetoric  100,  101,  102,  151,  200,  242,  271, 
272,  English  101,  102,  103,  121,  122,  and  including  ten  hours  of  English  or  Amer- 
ican literature,  at  least  six  of  which  must  be  chosen  from  the  advanced  groups,  and  ten 
hours  of  composition  chosen  from  Rhetoric  133,  144,  205,  206,  227,  230,  255,  256,  and 
including  at  least  one  course  in  expository  writing.  With  the  permission  of  the  adviser 
one  of  the  following  courses  may  be  counted  toward  a  composition  major:  Speech  263, 
363,  Journalism  227,  229,  266. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  in  (a)  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  or  Por- 
"tuguese;  or  (b)  in  any  two  of  those  languages;  or  (c)  in  one  of  those  languages  and 
philosophy;  or  (d)  in  one  of  those  languages  and  history;  or  (e)  in  history  and  philos- 
ophy; or  (f)  in  any  one  of  these  subjects  and  psychology.  No  language  courses  may  be 
regarded  as  satisfying  the  minor  requirements  if  they  are  excluded  from  the  majors  of 
tlif  language  department,  with  the  exception  of  elementary  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
French  103,  104,  Italian  103,  104,  Spanish  103,  104,  and  German  103.  At  least  eight 
lunirs  must  be  taken  in  each  subject,  if  two  are  chosen. 


COURSES  FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

100.  Freshman  Remedial  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  Open  to  students  who  fail  the  place- 
ment test  for  admission  to  Rhetoric  101.  Intensive  review  of  fundamentals,  with  con- 
siderable practice  in  composition.  Students  passing  this  course  will  be  admitted  to 
Rhetoric  101  without  further  examination.  I,  II;  no  credit.  Robekts  and  others. 
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101.  Freshman  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  This  course  provides  elementary  training  am 
practice  in  the  cuniprehension  and  expression  ot  written  and  oral  English.  I,  II;  S 
Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Prerequisite 
Passing  grade  on  the  placement  examination  or  in  Rhetoric  100.  Roberts  and  othen 

102.  Freshman  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  This  course  provides  elementary  training  am 
practice  in  the  comprehension  and  expression  of  written  and  oral  English.  I,  II;  C 
Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Rhet 
oric  101.  Roberts  and  others. 

111.  English  as  a  Foreign  Language.  Essentials  of  English  grammar  and  sentence  struo 
ture  for  students  whose  native  language  is  not  English.  Designed  especially  for  stu 
dents  who  are  not  taking  full-time  work  because  of  inadequate  preparation  in  Englist 
I,  II;  3.  HussEY,  Wagy. 

1 13.  English  as  a  Foreign  Language.  Pronunciation  of  English  for  students  whose  nativ 
language  is  not  English.  I,  II;  2.  Beveridge,  Galpin,  Hussey. 

114.  English  as  a  Foreign  Language.  Oral  and  written  composition  and  reading  for  stu 
dents  whose  native  language  is  not  English.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Rhetoric  111,  o 
consent  of  instructor.  Rhetoric  114  and  115  fulfill  English  requirements  for  foreign 
students.  Hussey,  Wagy. 

115.  English  as  a  Foreign  Language.  Continuation  of  Rhetoric  114.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite 
Rhetoric  114.  Rhetoric  114  and  115  fulfill  English  requirements  for  foreign  students 
Beveridge,  Galpin,  Hussey,  Wagy. 

133.  Expository  Writing.  Individual  conferences  to  be  arranged.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite 
Rhetoric  101   and   102;  sophomore  standing.  Busey,  Kelso,  Rogahn,  Warren. 

144.  Narrative  Writing.  Elements  and  practice  of  narrative  writing.  Not  a  course  i 
short-story  writing.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing:  Rhetoric  101  ant 
102.  Culver,  Hamilton,  Kelso,  Stone. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

200.  Remedial  Writing.  1,  11;  3.  Prerequisite:  Rhetoric  101  and  102;  failure  on  th 
qualifying  examination  in  English.  This  course  does  not  count  for  advanced  houi 
toward  graduation.  Chumley,  Conkin,  Jones,  Miller,  Rudolph. 

205.  Advanced  Narrative  Writing.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Rhetoric  133  or  144,  or  similal 
writing  beyond  Rhetoric  101  and  102.  Quinn,  Scouffas,  Weirick. 

206.  Advanced  Narrative  Composition.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Rhetoric  133  or  144,  or  similal 
writing  beyond  Rhetoric  101  and  102.  Quinn,  Scouffas,  Weirick. 

227.  Advanced  Expository  Writing.  Essay  writing.  Course  conducted  mainly  through  pet 
sonal  conferences.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Rhetoric  133  or  144.  Townsend. 

230.  The  Writing  of  Poetry.  The  practice  of  the  writing  of  poetry  aided  by  the  intensiv 
study  of  examples.  1,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and  six  hours  of  Englis. 
literature,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Busey. 

246.  Modern  English  Grammar.  Definition  and  meaning;  the  use  of  dictionaries,  gran;i 
mars;  a  survey  of  syntax,  etc.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Hook,  M.vniEW}' 

255.  Creative  Writing.  Personal  direction  in  writing:  novel,  story,  play,  poetry,  essa> 
I;  2.  Prerccjuisite:  Senior  standing;  consent  of  instructor.  Busey,  Quinn,  ScouffA! 
Thelease,  Weirick. 

256.  Creative  Writing.  Personal  direction  in  writing:  novel,  stor>',  play,  poetry,  essa> 
II;  2.  Prercciuisitc:  Senior  standing;  consent  of  instructor.  Busey,  Quinn,  Scouffa! 
Trelease,  Weirick. 
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Business  English 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

151.  Business  Letter  Writing.  This  course  is  not  counted  toward  a  major  in  English. 
I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Rhetoric  101  and  102.  Anderson  (in  charge),  CHAArBERi.iN, 
Davis,  Foulk,  Harder,  Maguire,  Sarcient,  Tucker,  Wiegand. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

271.  Sales  Writing.  Same  as  Journahsm  288  and  Marketing  288.  Direct  mail  campaigns 
and  company  magazine  copy.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Rhetoric  101,  102,  and  151;  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Maguire,  Sargent. 

272.  Report  Writing.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Rhetoric  101,  102,  and  151;  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Anderson,  Chamberlin,  Davis,  Tucker,  Weeks. 


ENTOMOLOGY 

Professors:  W.  P.  Hayes  (Head  of  Department),  W.  V.  Balduf,  G.  C.  Decker,  G.  S. 

Fraenkel,  C.  W.  Kearns,  H.  H.  Ross. 
Associate  Professor:  V.  G.  Milum. 

Assistant  Professors:  W.  R.  Horsfall,  R.  C.  Sanborn. 
Assi.'itants:  H.  E.  Gray,  D.  L.  Shankland,  D.  M.  Tuttle. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   LA.S.   STUDENTS 

Major:  Twenty  hours  in  entomology,  excluding  Entomology  101,  102,  103,  and  131. 
Zoology  318  and  321  may  be  applied  for  major  credit.  At  least  five  hours  must  be  taken 
from  the  advanced  group. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  in  not  more  than  two  of  the  following  subjects,  with  at  least 
eight  hours  in  each  subject,  if  two  are  chosen :  agronomy,  bacteriology,  botany,  chemistry, 
horticulture,  physiology,  and  zoology. 

COURSES  FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

Note:  Entomology  101,  102,  and  103  are  open  to  freshmen,  and  131  to  sophomores, 
without  prerequisites.  Either  101  and  102,  or  103  are  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in 
the  department.  Recommended  sequences  of  courses  are  Entomology  101,  102,  131,  308, 
313,  316,  319,  320,  for  those  desiring  strictly  practical  or  economic  work;  103  and  322 
for  those  interested  in  the  cultural  or  biological  values  of  insect  study.  For  students  whose 
major  is  entomology  a  desirable,  though  not  required  sequence  is  Entomology  101,  102, 
131,  308,  309,  310,  313,  316,  317,  318,  319,  320,  322,  323,  and  324. 

101.  Destructive  and  Useful  Insects.  A  practical  course  covering  the  fundamentals  of 
methods  of  injury  and  benefit  by  insects,  their  morphology,  physiology,  metamorpho- 
sis classification,  and  control.  The  recognition,  nature  of  injury,  life  history,  habits, 
and  control  of  the  most  destructive  pests  of  field  crops,  vegetables  and  fruits,  house- 
hold and  stored  products,  domestic  animals,  and  man.  Lectures  and  discussions. 
Planned  to  be  accompanied  by  Entomology  102,  but  may  be  taken  alone.  I,  II;  3. 
Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Hayes,  Horsfall, 
Kearns. 

102.  Destructive  and  Useful  Insects.  Laboratory  studies  of  the  subject  matter  covered  in 
Entomology  101.  Each  lecture  and  discussion  period  of  101  is  followed  by  the  study 
of  actual  specimens  of  insects,  insecticides,  etc.,  illustrating  their  external  and  in- 
ternal anatomy;  the  various  types  of  mouth  parts;  metamorphosis;  training  in  the 
keying  out  and  classifying  of  insects  to  order  and  family;  and  control  measures.  Ex- 
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perience  in  the  recognition  of  the  specific  pests  discussed  in  101  and  the  damage  the> 
do.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Entomology  101.  Milum  am 
others. 

103.  Life  of  Insects.  A  nontechnical  course  designed  to  give  a  halanced  comprehensivi 
picture  of  insect  life:  treats  insect  structures,  growth,  and  relationships  with  other  ani 
mal  groups;  life  histories  of  the  principal  groups;  modes  of  reproduction,  movement 
protection,  communication,  and  behavior;  interrelation  with  the  physical  and  bioti< 
environment,  parasitism,  transmission  of  diseases,  prcdatism,  pollination;  how  in 
sects  benefit  and  injure  man,  their  control,  and  their  roles  in  the  history  of  man  am 
the  arts.  Illustrated  lectures  and  laboratory'.  This  course  fulfills  a  one-semester  re 
quirement  in  the  biological  sequence  of  the  general  education  requirement  in  thi 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  II;  4.  Balduf. 

131.  Essentials  of  Beekeeping.  Social  life,  habits,  structures,  seasonal  management  fo 
production  of  honey  and  beeswax,  and  essential  pollination  of  seed  and  fruit  cropsi 
Laboratory  includes  assembling  equipment,  apiary  practice,  and  care  of  honey  fo; 
market.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Milum. 

COURSES   FOR  ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

306.  Special  Problems.  For  students  ready  to  take  up  some  special  investigation  whicl 
may  be  completed  as  an  undergraduate  study  or  the  beginning  of  a  thesis  problen 
for  an  advanced  degree.  It  may  also  be  used  to  prepare  a  thesis  for  scholastic  honors 
I,  II;  2  to  5  hours,  or  Vi  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  any  of  the  following 
Entomology  131,  308,  309,  310,  313,  317,  318,  319,  320,  322,  323,  324,  or  Zoology  lO: 
or  321.  Balduf,  Decker,  Fraenkel,  Hayes,  Horsfall,  Kearns,  Milum,  Ross. 

308.  Insect  Pests  of  Field  Crops.  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Entomology  101' 
Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Hayes. 

309.  Morphology  and  Taxonomy  of  Immature  Insects.  A  study  of  the  structures  oi 
nymphs,  larvae,  and  pupae.  Devoted  to  morphological  studies  which  are  followed  bj 
taxonomic  studies  in  Entomology  310.  I;  3  hours,  or  ^A  unit.  Prerequisite:  Entomology 
101;  senior  standing.  Offered  in  1953-1954  and  in  alternate  years.  Hayes. 

310.  Morphology  and  Taxonomy  of  Immature  Insects.  A  study  of  the  taxonomy  o 
nymphs,  larvae,  and  pupae.  A  sequence  to  Entomology  309.  II;  3  hours,  or  %  uniti 
Prerequisite:   Entomology  309.  Offered  in  1953-1954  and  in  alternate  years.  Hayes 

311.  Insect  Taxonomy.  A  one-semester  course  in  the  classification  of  insects  designet 
for  biology  teachers  and  students  in  agriculture,  game  management,  conservation 
zoology,  and  those  in  entomology  who  can  not  register  for  both  Entomology  317  ant 
318.  Some  of  the  laboratory  time  will  be  spent  studying  and  collecting  insects  in  ihi 
field.  An  insect  collection  will  be  made  and  identified.  No  credit  for  students  wh< 
have  had  both  Entomology  317  and  318.  S;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite' 
Entomology  101  or  103  or  a  course  in  biology. 

312.  Entomology  for  Teachers.  Recognition  of  the  chief  orders  of  insects  in  their  imma. 
ture  and  adult  stages,  how  they  develop,  life  cycles,  food,  habitats,  adaptations  fo;i 
feeding,  oviposition,  movement,  protection,  defense,  making  sound  and  other  func-i 
tions,  interrelation  with  other  organisms,  environmental  and  social  life.  A  collectior 
of  insects  will  be  mounted,  identified,  and  labeled.  Field  trips,  laboratory,  and  discusi 
sions.  S;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  biology,  zoology,  or  equivalent) 
OflFered  in  1954-1955  and  every  third  year  thereafter.  Balduf. 

313.  Medical  and  Veterinary  Entomology.  Training  in  recognition,  classification,  method.^ 
of  injury,  habits,  and  control  or  destruction  of  insects,  mites,  and  ticks  which  an 
predators,  parasites,  or  disseminators  of  diseases  among  men  and  domestic  animals  I 
I;  4  or  5  hours,  or  Vz  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Entomology  101  and  102,  or  103,  oi 
Zoology  320.  Horsfall. 
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316.  Advanced  Economic  Entomology.  A  consideration  of  the  principles  underlying  ways 
and  means  for  preventing  injury  to  crops  and  various  products.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vi 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Entomology  101  or  103.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate 
years.  Horsfall. 

317.  Classification  of  Insects.  Orders  with  gradual  metamorphosis,  and  principles  of  sys- 
tematic entomology.  The  distinctive  structural  features  of  the  orders  comprising  the 
Ametabola  and  Hetermetabola;  comparison  of  various  systems  of  classification  of  the 
orders;  how  to  recognize  the  more  common  families;  practice  in  keying  to  species. 
The  principles  embrace  sources  of  material,  segregation,  and  preparation  of  keys,  de- 
scriptions, bibliographies,  and  outlines  for  revisional  papers.  I;  5  hours,  or  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:   Entomology   101  or  103,  or  equivalent. 

,  318.  Classification  of  Insects.  Orders  with  complete  metamorphosis,  and  principles  of 
I         systematic  entomology.   Distinctive  structviral  features  of  the  orders  comprising  the 

sub-class   Holometabola;   comparison  of  the  various  systems  of  classification  of  the 

orders;  how  to  recognize  the  more  common  families;  practice  in  keying  to  species; 

literature;  biographies.  II;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Entomology  101  or  103, 

or  equivalent. 

319.  Chemical  Control  of  Insects.  Discussion  and  actual  practice  in  the  most  effective 
control  measures  for  insect  pests;  training  for  professional  or  commercial  work  as  an 
entomologist,  pest  control  supervisor,  or  agricultural  agent.  II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Entomology  101  or  103;  senior  standing  or  a  course  in  economic  ento- 
mology. Kearns. 

320.  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  of  Insecticides.  Fundamental  information  concerning  the 
mode  of  action,  the  relationship  of  chemical  structure  to  toxicity,  and  the  physiologi- 
cal explanation  of  the  chemical  poisoning  of  insects.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vi  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: One  year  of  biology,  or  equivalent  in  animal  sciences;  a  course  in  organic  chem- 
istry; senior  standing.  Kearns. 

322.  Insect  Bionomics.  This  phase  of  the  biology  of  insects  deals  with  life  history  and 
conditions  of  environment  that  favor  abundance  of  insects  representative  of  various 

T  habitats.  To  include  an  optional  4  hours  of  laboratory.  II;  3  to  5  hours,  or  %  to  1 
^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Entomology  101  and  102,  or  103,  or  Zoology  320;  senior  stand- 
»       ing.  Horsfall. 

323.  Insect  Physiology.  I;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  A  course  in  internal  mor- 
phology and  a  course  in  organic  chemistry;  senior  standing.  Fraenkel. 

324.  Insect  Physiology.  II;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  A  course  in  internal  mor- 
phology and  a  course  in  organic  chemistry;  senior  standing.  Fraenkel. 


FOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

(Including  Dairy  Technology) 

Professors:  L.  B.  Howard  (Head  of  Department),  E.  O.  HERREm,  R.  R.  Legault,  P.  H. 

Tracy. 
Associate  Professors:  A.  I.  Nelson,  Z.  J.  Ordal,  S.  L.  Tuckey,  R.  M.  Whitney. 
Assistant  Professor:  F.  A.  Kummerow. 
Instructors:  O.  W.  Kaufmann,  J.  Tobias. 
Research  Associate:  K.  Fox. 
AssiMants:  R.  H.  Andrews,  B.  A.  Brachfeld,  S.  S.  Chang,  R.  G.  Garner,  G.  N.  Gupta, 

R.  H.  Henderson,  H.  M.  Hickman,  C.  J.  Honer,  W.  J.  Hoover,  K.  H.  Hu,  G.  A. 

Jacobson,   O.   C.  Johnson,  J.  Kurmann,  G.   K.    Murthy,  W.  W.  Nawar,  G.   C. 

Potter,  K.  M.  Shahani,  C.  H.  Spotholz,  M.  P.  Steinberg,  K.  T.  Yao. 
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Food  Technology  £ 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

201.  Elements  of  Food  Technology.  Lectures,  reference  readings,  and  demonstratic  ns  on 
the  presers'ation  and  manufacture  of  food  products  of  all  types.  I;  3.  Prerequisite 
Chemistry  133;  Physics  101  and  102. 

202.  Elements  of  Food  Technology.  Lectures,  reference  readings,  and  demonstrations  on 
the  preservation  and  manufacture  of  food  products  of  all  types.  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Food  Technology  201. 

204.  Elements  of  Food  Engineering.  Application  of  engineering  principles  to  food  plant 
operation.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  food  technology  or  dair>'  tech-i 
nology,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

206.  Inspection  Trip.  Inspection  of  typical  examples  of  food  preservation  and  manufac 
turing  plants.  A  three-  to  four-day  trip  required  of  all  seniors  in  food  technology.. 
Estimated  expense,  $35.  II;  no  credit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  food  tecb 
nology,  or  registration  in  Chemistry  329.  Staff. 

269.  Raw  Materials  for  Processing.  Same  as  Horticulture  269.  Lectures,  reference  read- 
ings, and  laboratory  work  with  fruits  and  vegetables  important  to  the  food  processing 
industry.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:   Botany  100,  or  equivalent.  Lott,  McCollum. 

270.  Raw  Materials  for  Processing.  Same  as  Agronomy  270.  Lectures,  reference  readings, 
and  laboratory  work  on  cereal  grains  and  oilseeds  important  to  the  food  processing 
industry.  Local  field  trips  to  grain  and  oilseed  storage  elevators  or  mills.  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Botany  100,  or  equivalent.  Duncan,  Garner. 

•   s 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

301.  Food  Processing.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  pilot  plant  demonstrations  and  experi- 
ments in  preservation  of  foods  by  canning,  freezing,  dehydrating,  and  fermenting 
methods.  Evaluation  of  product  quality  by  subjective  and  objective  methods  and  con- 
sideration of  factory  quality  control  factors.  Field  trips  to  commercial  food  plants.  I; 
4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Food  Technology  201,  or  equivalent.  Nelson. 

302.  Food  Processing.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  pilot  plant  demonstrations  and  experi- 
ments in  food  manufacture  including  fomiulation  of  food  preparations  from  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  cereals;  preservation  of  meats,  fish,  and  poultry  products;  and  extrac- 
tion and  refining  of  vegetable  oils.  Evaluation  of  product  quality  by  subjective  and 
objective  methods  and  consideration  of  factory  quality  control  factors.  Field  trips  tO' 
commercial  food  plants.  II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Food  Technology  202 
and  301,  or  equivalent.  Nelson. 

332.  Principles  of  Sanitation  in  the  Processing  and  Handling  of  Foods.  Same  as  Veteri- 
nary Pathology  and  Hygiene  332.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  sanitation  with  appropri- 
ate emphasis  on  practical  considerations  as  they  apply  to  various  food  processing  indus- 
tries. Control  of  insects,  rodents,  and  microorganisms;  fundamentals  of  detergency; 
sanitation  of  water  supplies;  waste  disposal  methods.  Government  and  public  health  I 
regulations.  Local  field  trips  to  food  processing  plants.  II;  2  hours,  or  Vt.  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Bacteriology  104  and  Chemistr\'  132,  or  equivalent.  Ordal. 

363.  Unit  Operations  in  Food  Technology.  Same  as  Chemical  Engineering  363.  Funda- 
mentals of  heat  transfer,  fluid  flow,  extraction,  drying,  and  other  unit  operations 
especially  adapted  to  the  food  and  biochemical  industries.  Primarily  for  students  in 
chemistry  and  food  technology;  not  open  to  majors  in  chemical  engineering.  Lec- 
tures and  problems.  I;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  240  or  247;  one  year 
of  calculus.  Finn. 

373.  Advanced  Food  Microbiology.  A  study  of  those  foods,  food  processes,  or  food  in- 
gredients, the  production  of  which  involves  the  biological  or  enzymatic  activities  of 
bacteria,  yeasts,  or  the  higher  fungi.  I;  5  hours,  or  \y\  units.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriol- 
ogy 308  and  Chemistry  133,  or  equivalent.  Ordal. 


,* 
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Dairy  Technology 

COURSES   FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Introduction  to  Dairy  Technology.  Development  ot  the  dair>  industr>  in  the  United 
States  and  Illinois.  The  constituents  of  milk  and  factors  affecting  the  chemical  com- 
position of  milk.  Nutritive  value  of  milk.  Laboratory  procedures  used  in  the  opera- 
tion of  dairy  manufacturing  plants.   I;   3.  Prerequisite:   Chemistry   101   or  102,  and 

105.   TUCKEY. 

103.  Dairy  Products  Judging.  Judging  market  grades  of  milk  and  cream.  I;  1.  Herreid. 

104.  Dairy  Products  Judging.  Judging  market  grades  of  condensed  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
ice  cream,  and  powdered  milk.  II;  1.  Herreid. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

201.  Special  Problems  in  Dairy  Technology.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  ap- 
proval of  head  of  department.  Tracy. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

301.  Ice  Cream  Manufacture.  Technical  problems  and  methods  involved  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  commercial  ice  cream,  sherbets,  and  ices.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Dairy  Science  150  and  151;  Dairy  Technology  101.  Tobias,  Tracy. 

302.  Creamery  Butter  Manufacture.  Preparation  of  cream,  churning,  and  packaging  of 
butter.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vi  unit.  Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  150  and  151;  Dairy  Tech- 
nology 101.  Tuckey. 

303.  Cheese  Manufacture.  Manufacture  and  ripening  procedures  for  domestic  and  for- 
eign types  of  cheese.  I;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  150  and  151; 
Dairy  Technology  101.  Tuckey. 

304.  Market  Milk.  Production,  quality  control,  assembling,  and  processing  of  fluid  milk 
and  related  products.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  150  and  151; 
Dairy  Technology  101.  Herreid. 

306.  Condensed  Milk  and  Milk  Powder  Manufacture.  Methods  of  manufacturing 
different  types  of  condensed  and  dried  milks.  II;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Dairy  Science  150  and  151;  Dairy  Technology  101.  Tobias,  Tracy. 

308.  Plant  Management.  Problems  in  the  organization,  financing,  labor  management, 
and  operation  of  dairy  plants.  II;  3  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in 
dairy  technology.  Tracy. 


FORESTRY 

Professor:  J.  N.  Spaeth  (Head  of  Department). 

Associate  Professors:  W.  R.  Boggess,  L.  B.  Culver,  R.  W.  Lorenz,  C.  S.  Walters. 

Assistant  Professors:  W.  F.  Bulkley,  R.  E.  Nelson,  R.  G.  Rennels. 

First  Assistants:  H.  W.  Fox,  J.  J.  Jokela,  W.  L.  Meek. 

Assistants:  G.  R.  Cunningh.4M,  F.  W.  McMillan. 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  General  Forestry.  The  forest  as  a  renewable  natural  resource;  the  aims  and  scope 
of  forestry;  economic  and  social  importance  of  forests  to  the  nation;  the  principal 
forest  regions  and  species;  forests  for  timber  supply,  for  water  conservation,  for  rec- 
reation, and  for  wild  hfe;  the  principles  of  forest  management  and  protection;  the  de- 
velopment of  public  and  private  forestry  in  the  United  States;  forestry  as  a  profes- 
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sion.    I,    II;    3.    Prerequisite:    Enrollment    in    preforestry    curriculum,    or   sophomore 
standing.  Rennels. 

102.  Farm  Forestry.  This  course  should  be  particularly  helpful  for  those  preparing  for 
work  in  agricultural  extension,  soil  conservation,  and  teaching  vocational  agriculture. 
A  study  of  those  phases  of  forestry  which  are  applicable  on  Illinois  farms.  Includes 
identification  of  the  principal  trees;  identification,  properties,  and  uses  of  common 
woods;  harvesting  and  marketing  of  principal  products  of  farm  woodlands;  preserva- 
tive treatment  of  farm  timbers;  measurement  of  logs,  trees,  and  stands;  determina- 
tion of  growth  rate  and  value;  life  history  of  the  forest  and  silvicultural  handling  of 
woodlands  including  the  care  of  growing  forests  and  the  selection  of  trees  for  harvest; 
natural  reproduction  of  forests  and  tree  planting  for  wood  products,  erosion  control, 
and  windbreaks;  protection  of  woodlands;  place  of  farm  woodlands  in  the  agricultural 
economy;  public  aids  to  woodland  owners;  and  educational  programs  for  youth  and 
adults.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Enrollment  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  College  of 
Education,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Rennels. 


FRENCH 

(Including  Russian) 

Professors:  J.  R.  Smiley  (Head  of  Department),  J.  F.  Jackson,  C.  A.  Knudson. 
Associate  Professors:  C.  C.  Gullette,  P.  E.  Jacob,  P.  Kolb,  Angelina  R.  Pietrangeli. 
Assistdnt  Professors:  Frances  F.  Sobotka,  C.  P.  Viens. 
Instructors:  R.  E.  Hallowell,  B.  H.  Mainous,  F.  W.  Nachtmann  (on  military  leave), 

R.  E.  Oliver,  G.  M.  Oudyn. 
Assistants:  J.   Alexander   (on  leave),  Patricia  C.  Annable,  J.  H.   Baltzell,  T.   E. 

Comfort,  Roberta  R.  Harrison,  J.  Kempers,  Elaine  F.  Newkirk,  E.  G.  Porter, 

Cordelia  Reed. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR   L.A.S.   STUDENTS 

Major:  Twenty  hours  of  French  excluding  French  101,  102,  103,  and  113,  and  in- 
cluding at  least  five  hours  from  the  group  for  advanced  undergraduates  and  graduates. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  in  not  more  than  two  of  the  following  subjects,  with  at  least 
eight  hours  in  each  subject  if  two  are  chosen:  education,  English  (excluding  Rhetoric 
101  and  102),  German,  Greek,  history,  Italian,  Latin,  library  science,  medieval  civili- 
zation studies,  philosophy,  Portuguese,  Russian,  and  Spanish. 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar,  pronunciation,  reading  of  modern  authors,  composi- 
tion, and  conversation.  For  students  who  have  had  no  work  in  French.  I,  II;  4.  Stu- 
dents with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  No  credit  toward 
graduation  for  French  101  without  102.  Mainous  and  others. 

102.  Elementary  Course.  Continuation  of  French  101.  I,  II;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more 
credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  French  101,  or  one  year  of  high 
school  French.  Staff. 

103.  Modern  French.  Rapid  reading  of  modern  authors,  syntax,  and  composition.  I,  II;  4. 
Prerequisite:  French  102,  or  two  years  of  high  school  French.  Gullette  and  others. 

104.  Modern  French.  Continuation  of  French  103.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  French  103,  or 
three  years  of  high  school  French.  Staff. 

1  13.  Conversational  Practice.  Oral  practice  for  the  development  of  elementary  conversa- 
tional .skill  and  the  improvement  of  pronunciation.  Designed  as  a  supplement  to 
French  103  and  104,  and  open  only  to  students  concurrently  enrolled  in  either  French 
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103  or  104.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  French  102,  or  two  years  of  high  school  French. 
KoLB,  Mainous. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

201.  Introduction  to  French  Literature.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  French  104,  or  four  years  of 
high  school  French.  Gullette,  Hallowell,  Jacob,  Kolb. 

202.  Introduction  to  French  Literature.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  French  104,  or  four  years  of 
high  school  French.  Gullette,  Hallowell,  Jacob,  Kolb. 

211.  Oral  French.  Conversational  practice  for  the  development  of  oral  facility.  Training 
in  pronunciation  and  diction.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  French  104,  or  French  103  and 
113.    Hallowell,  Kolb,  Viens. 

212.  Oral  French.  Continuation  of  French  211.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  French  211.  Hal- 
lowell, Kolb,  Viens. 

213.  Composition.  Training  in  writing  French;  translation  from  English  and  free  compo- 
sition. I;  2.  Prerequisite:  French  104.  Smiley. 

214.  Composition.  Continuation  of  French  213.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  French  213.  Smiley. 

215.  Advanced  Conversation.  Conversational  practice  on  a  more  advanced  level  than  in  . 
French  211  and  212.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  French  212.  Viens. 

216.  Advanced  Conversation.  Continuation  of  French  21.5.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  French 
215.  Viens. 

282.  Teachers'  Course.  A  survey  of  resources,  classroom  materials,  standard  practices, 
and  problems  in  the  teaching  of  French  with  practical  application  to  actual  classroom 
situations.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  French  201  and  202,  or  211  and  212.  Gullette. 

291.  Thesis  and  Honors.  For  candidates  for  honors  in  French  and  for  other  seniors.  I;  2. 
Staff. 

292.  Thesis  and  Honors.  For  candidates  for  honors  in  French  and  for  other  seniors.  II;  2. 
Staff. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

309.  Survey  of  French  Literature.  I;  3  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  French  202,  or 
equivalent,  and  jvmior  standing;  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Jack- 
son. 

310.  Survey  of  French  Literature.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  French  202,  or 
equivalent,  and  junior  standing;  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Jack- 
son. 

317.  Modern  French  Drama.  I;  2  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  French  202,  or  equiva- 
lent, and  junior  standing;  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Viens. 

318.  Modern  French  Drama.  II;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  French  202,  or  equiva- 
lent, and  junior  standing;  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Viens. 

323.  French  Drama  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  I;  3  hours,  or  %  unit. 
Prerequisite:  French  202,  or  equivalent,  and  junior  standing;  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor.  Kolb. 

324.  French  Drama  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit. 
Prerequisite:  French  202,  or  equivalent,  and  junior  standing;  or  senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor.  Kolb. 

331.  French  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  From  Balzac  to  Proust.  I;  3  hours,  or  % 
unit.  Prerequisite:  French  202,  or  equivalent,  and  junior  standing;  or  senior  standing 
and  consent  of  instructor.  Jacob. 
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332.  French  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  From  Balzac  to  Proust.  11;  3  hours,  or  Vi 
unit,  l^rorequisitc:  French  202,  or  equivalent,  and  junior  standing;  or  senior  standing 
and  consent  of  instructor.  Jacob. 

333.  Litterature  Contemporaine.  In  French.  Modem  poetry  from  Baudelaire  to  Valery; 
prose  writers  from  1900  to  1940.  I;  2  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  French  202,  or 
equivalent,  and  junior  standing;  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Offered 
in  19.53-19.54  and  in  alternate  years.  Jacob. 

334.  Litterature  Contemporaine.  In  French.  Modern  poetr>'  from  Baudelaire  to  Valery; 
prose  writers  from  1900  to  1940.  II;  2  hours,  or  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite:  French  202,  or 
equivalent,  and  junior  standing;  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Offered 
in  1953-1954  and  in  alternate  years.  Jacob. 

335.  French  Civilization.  I;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  French  202,  or  equivalent, 
and  junior  standing;  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  in  1952- 
1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Jackson. 

336.  French  CivOization.  II;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  French  202,  or  equivalent, 
and  junior  standing;  or  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  in  1952- 
1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Jackson. 


Russian 

COURSES  FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  First  Year  Russian.  Reading,  writing,  oral-aural  practice,  elements  of  grammar.  I;  4. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  No  credit  toward  graduation  for  Russian  101  with- 
out Russian  102.  Kempers,  Sobotka. 

102.  First  Year  Russian.  Continuation  of  Russian  101.  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Russian  101. 
No  credit  toward  graduation  for  Russian  102  without  Ru.s.sian  101.  Kempers,  Sobotka. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

203.  Second  Year  Russian.  Reading;  oral-aural  practice;  systematic,  functional  grammar. 
I;  4.  Prerequisite:  Russian  102,  or  equivalent.  Sobotka. 

204.  Second  Year  Russian.  Continuation  of  Russian  203.  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Russian  203. 
Sobotka. 

205.  Reading  in  Scientific  Russian.  Reading  of  Russian  texts  in  the  physical  and  social 
sciences.  Designed  for  students  who  desire  to  achieve  competence  in  reading  Russian 
scientific  material  in  their  subject  field.  I;  4.  Prerequisite:  Russian  101  and  102; 
junior  or  senior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Sobotka. 

206.  Reading  in  Scientific  Russian.  Reading  of  Russian  texts  in  the  physical  and  social 
sciences.  Designed  for  students  who  desire  to  achieve  competence  in  reading  Russian 
scientific  material  in  their  subject  field.  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Russian  205;  junior 
or  senior  standing.  Sobotka. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

321.  The  Russian  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Readings  in  Turgenev  and  Tolstoi. 
Historical  and  literary  background  of  the  period.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Russian  204,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Sobotka. 

322.  The  Russian  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Readings  in  Tolstoi  and  Dostoev- 
,ski.  Historical  and  literary  background  of  the  period.  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Russian  321,  or  consent  of  instmctor.  Sobotka. 
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GENERAL  ENGINEERING   DRAWING 

Professors:  R.  P.  Hoelscher  (Head  of  Department),  S.  G.  Hall,  H.  H.  Jordan,  C.  H. 

Springer,  L.  D.  Walker. 
Associate  Professors:  B.  O.  Larson,  J.  E.  Pearson,  S.  H.  Pierce. 
Assistant  Professors:  R.  P.  Borri,  R.  S.  Grossman   (Emeritus),  E.  D.  Ebert,  W.  L. 

SmcK. 
Instructors:  H.  J.  Bokenkamp  (on  military  leave),  J.  S.  Dobrovolny,  A.  G.  Friederich, 

T.  C.  Hartley,  H.  G.  Nelson,  P.  E.  Peterson,  Grace  Wilson. 


COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Elements  of  Drawing.  Lettering;  orthographic  projection;  working  drawings;  chart 
and  diagram  drawing;  isometric  and  oblique  drawing;  freehand  sketching;  tracings; 
methods  of  reproducing  drawings.  I,  II;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  re- 
ceive only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Plane  geometry.  Hall  and  others. 

102.  Descriptive  Geometry.  Theory  of  projections;  solution  of  theoretical  and  practical 
problems  involving  size,  shape,  and  relative  position  of  common  geometrical  magni- 
tudes, such  as  points,  lines,  planes,  curved  surfaces,  and  solids;  intersections,  develop- 
ments, shades  and  shadows,  perspective  drawing.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Plane  and 
solid  geometry.  Larson  and  others. 

103.  Aircraft  Drafting  and  Lofting.  Aircraft  temiinology,  control  and  reference  surfaces 
and  systems;  sheet  metal  terminology  and  fabrication;  drafting  standards  and  types 
of  drawings;  drafting  room  manuals  and  standard  handbooks;  descriptive  geometry 
applied  to  simple  layouts  and  details;  aircraft  fastenings;  lofting— plane,  tapered,  and 
double  curved  surfaces,  airfoils,  intersections;  practices  and  standards.  I,  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite:  General  Engineering  Drawing  101  and  102.  Friederich  and  others. 

104.  Advanced  Drawing.  Review  of  orthographic  projection  and  working  drawings;  iso- 
metric, oblique,  chart  and  diagram,  topographical,  architectural,  and  structural  draw- 
ings. I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  General  Engineering  Drawing  101,  or  equivalent.  Ebert 
and  others. 

105.  Elements  of  Drawing.  For  students  in  aircraft  maintenance.  Lettering,  orthographic 
projection,  dimensioning,  development,  process,  and  other  symbols.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequi- 
site: Plane  geometry. 

106.  Elements  of  Drawing.  Lettering;  orthographic  projection;  working  drawings;  chart 
and  diagram  drawing;  isometric  and  oblique  drawings;  freehand  sketching;  tracings; 
methods  of  reproducing  drawings;  piping,  perspective,  and  structural  drawing.  For 
students  in  chemical  engineering.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Plane  geometry.  Walker  and 
others. 

107.  Architectural  Projections.  Instrumentation;  lettering;  projection;  intersection;  con- 
ventions; shades  and  shadows;  perspective  drawing.  For  students  in  architecture.  I, 
11;  2.  Prerequisite:  Plane  geometry.  Shick,  Wilson,  and  others. 

108.  Architectural  Projections.  Shades  and  shadows;  oblique,  isometric,  and  perspective 
drawing;  developments.  For  students  in  architecture.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  General 
Engineering  Drawing  107.  Shick,  Wilson,  and  others. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

205.  Applied  Descriptive  Geometry  in  Geological  Problems.  For  students  majoring  in 
geology.  Lettering;  orthographic  projection;  simple  working  drawings;  signs  and  sym- 
bols used  in  geology;  applied  isometric  and  oblique  projection;  principles  of  descrip- 
tive   geometry'   with   special   applications  to   geology.    I,    II;    3.    Prerequisite:    Plane 
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geometry,   physical   geology    (Geology    101),   historical   geology    (Geology    102),   or 
equivalent.  Dobrovolny  and  others. 

210.  Industrial  Production  Illustration.  Mechanical  and  freehand  drawings  in  axono- 
mctric,  oblique,  and  perspective;  shades  and  shadows;  rendering  of  drawings  with 
various  media  including  some  work  with  the  airbrush;  industrial  production  illustra- 
tion. An  approved  elective  in  all  engineering  curricula.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  General 
Engineering  Drawing  102,  or  107  and  108.  Springer  and  others. 

212.  Graphical  Calculations.  Use  of  various  types  of  slide  rules  with  special  attention  to 
the  log-log  scales;  rectification  of  curves  from  laboratory  data  to  devise  empirical 
equations  using  various  types  of  coordinate  paper;  construction  and  use  of  nomo- 
graphs or  alignment  charts.  For  students  in  engineering;  accepted  as  an  approved 
elective  in  all  engineering  curricula.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  General  Engineering  Draw- 
ing 101,  or  equivalent;  Mathematics  112,  114,  and  122.  Pierce  and  others. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Frofessors:  J.  A.  Russell  (Head  of  Department),  J.  H.  Garland,  J.  L.  Page. 
Associate  Professors:  A.  W.  Booth,  F.  W.  Foster. 
Assisiant  Professor:  R.  L.  Carmin. 
Instructor:  J.  D.  Fellmann. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR   L.A.S.   STUDENTS 

Major.  Twenty  hours  in  geography  in  addition  to  'Geography  101,  including  Geog- 
raphy 371  and  at  least  live  hours  of  courses  not  open  to  freshmen.  All  students  electing  to 
major  in  geography  must  have  had  Geography  101  and  one  of  the  following:  Geograph>' 
111  (Introductory  Meteorology),  104  (World  Regional  Geography),  105  (Introductor>- 
Economic  Geography),  or  their  equivalents.  In  addition,  work  in  the  following  fields  in 
geography  is  recommended:  climatology,  map  construction  and  map  use,  field  work,  ad- 
\anced  economic  geography,  and  the  regional  geography  of  at  least  two  major  areas  of  the 
world,  one  of  which  must  be  in  North  America.  Students  are  expected  to  take  work  out- 
side the  department  in  physical  or  biological  science,  social  science,  statistics,  expositor)' 
writing,  principles  of  effective  speaking,  and  at  least  one  modern  foreign  language. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  chosen  from  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects:  agricultural 
economics,  agronomy,  anthropology,  architecture,  botany,  economics,  education,  French, 
geology,  German,  history,  Italian,  journalism,  landscape  architecture,  library  science, 
marketing,  mathematics,  political  science,  Portuguese,  sociology,  Spanish,  and  zoology. 

At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject  if  two  are  chosen.  The  curricu- 
lum in  international  affairs  and  the  Latin-American  studies  program  will  be  accepted  as 
minors. 

Honors:  Only  those  students  who  have  four  hours  credit  in  Geography  371  and  372 
and  write  a  thesis  will  be  recommended  for  graduation  with  honors. 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Elements  of  Geography.  The  geographic  point  of  view;  elements  of  the  physical 
landscape;  planetary  relations,  weather,  climate,  climatic  regions,  land-forms,  natural 
resources.  Geography  101  and  111  meet  the  general  education  requirement  in  the 
ph>sical  sciences;  Geography  101  and  104  meet  the  general  education  requirement 
in  the  social  sciences  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Lectures  and  quiz. 
I,  II;  5.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  4  hours  credit.  Booth  and 
others. 

104.  World  Regional  Geography.  Survey  of  the  geographic  structure  of  the  world: 
regional  patterns  of  settlement  and  land  utilization;  man's  occupancy  of  the  world. 
Geography  104  and  101  meet  the  general  education  requirement  in  the  social  sciences 
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in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Lectures  and  quiz.  II;  3.  Students  with 
95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Geography  101  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Garland  and  others. 

105.  Introductory  Economic  Geography.  Man's  utilization  of  the  major  economic  re- 
sources of  the  world  from  the  standpoint  of  geographic  patterns.  Primarily  for  com- 
merce students  but  open  to  others.  No  credit  given  to  students  with  credit  in  Geog- 
raphy 106  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division.  Lectures  and  quiz.  I,  II;  3. 
Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Carmin  and  others. 

111.  Introductory  Meteorology.  The  atmosphere;  its  composition,  functions,  and  behavior 
in  the  production  of  various  weather  types;  air  masses;  application  to  present-day 
activities.  Geography  111  and  101  meet  the  general  education  requirement  in  the 
physical  sciences  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Lectures  and  quiz.  I, 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Geography  101  or  consent  of  instructor.  Page  and  others. 

114.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  Regional  aspects  of  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  (soils,  water,  biotic,  mineral,  recreational)  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
United  States.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Booth. 

123.  Geography  of  Illinois.  Detailed  regional  study  of  the  state  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  cultural  relations  of  Illinois  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Geog- 
raphy 101,  104,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Garland. 

162.  Manufacturing  Regions  of  the  World.  A  description  of  each  of  the  major  manufac- 
turing regions  of  the  world.  Each  region  is  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  geographic  con- 
ditions which  have  influenced  its  location  and  its  products.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sopho- 
more standing.  Russell. 

179.  Teaching  of  Geography.  Review  of  fundamental  factual  material;  teaching  devices; 
selection  of  equipment,  including  texts  for  upper  grade  and  high  schools.  S;  '^k. 
Prerequisite:   Sophomore  standing  or  teaching  experience. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

211.  Agricultural  Climatology.  Climatic  elements  and  controls.  Types  of  climate,  graphic 
and  cartographic  representation  of  climatic  data.  Macro  and  micro  climates  in  rela- 
tion to  agriculture.  II;  3.  Page. 

221.  Geography  of  Western  North  America.  Occupance  patterns  of  Anglo- America;  re- 
gions of  western  United  States,  Canada,  and  Alaska;  national  and  international  rela- 
tions of  western  North  America.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Eight  hours  of  geography.  Ofi^ered 
in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Garland. 

222.  Geography  of  Eastern  North  America.  Occupance  patterns  of  Anglo-America;  re- 
gions of  eastern  United  States  and  Canada;  eastern  North  America  as  the  core  of  two 
continental  nations.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Eight  hours  of  geography.  Offered  in  1953- 
1954  and  in  alternate  years.  Garland. 

231.  Geography  of  Caribbean  America.  Physical  and  cultural  landscapes  of  geographic 
regions  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  northern  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 
I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing;  eight  hours  of  geography,  or  enrollment  in  the 
Latin-American  studies  program.  Carmin. 

232.  Geography  of  South  America.  Physical  and  cultural  landscapes  of  geographic  re- 
gions of  the  southern  hemisphere  countries  of  South  America.  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Junior  standing;  eight  hours  of  geography,  or  enrollment  in  the  Latin-American  studies 
program.  Carmin. 

272.  Introductory  Field  Geography.  The  application  of  fundamental  geographical  field 
techniques  to  field  mapping.  This  course  is  designed  to  develop  field  mapping  skills, 
to  permit  practical  application  of  geographical  principles,  and  to  provide  a  basic  un- 
derstanding of  field  procedures  introductory  to  advanced  field  geography  for  the  stu- 
dent who  later  seeks  an  advanced  degree.  S;  5  to  8  (depending  on  duration  of  camp). 
Prerequisite:  Eleven  hours  of  geography.  Staff. 
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COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

313.  Climates  oi  tlie  Continents.  A  regional  treatment  ot  the  climates  of  the  world  by 
continents.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Geography  101  and  111.  Page. 

342.  Geography  of  Europe.  Influence  of  climate,  surface  features,  and  natural  resources 
on  the  distribution  of  the  people,  their  industries,  and  routes  of  trade.  New  boundaries 
and  present  economic  problems  in  their  geographic  setting.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit. 
Prerequisite:   Eight  hours  of  geography. 

351.  Geography  of  Asia.  A  regional  geography  of  Asia  with  concentration  on  the  monsoon 
realm  of  southern  and  eastern  Asia.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vi  unit.  Prerequisite:  Eight  hours 
of  geography.  Offered  in  1953-1954  and  in  alternate  years.  Booth. 

353.  Geography  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Physical  and  cultural  regionalism;  a  survey  of  natural 
resources  and  patterns  of  human  occupance  including  industry,  agriculture,  and 
transportation.  II;  3  hours,  or  Va  unit.  Prerequisite:  Eight  hours  of  geography  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Fellmann. 

361.  Land  Utilization.  A  geographic  consideration  of  the  nature  of  land  utilization  from 
the  world,  continental,  and  regional  viewpoints.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
geographic  techniques  of  land  inventory,  methods  of  land  classification,  and  the  de- 
tailed investigation  of  land  utilization  in  this  country  and  abroad.  I;  3  hours,  or  Va 
unit.  Foster. 

363.  Production  of  Great  World  Minerals.  Geographic  aspects  ot  the  mineral  industries. 
I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Eight  hours  of  geography. 

365.  Geographic  Aspects  of  Transportation.  Geographic  factors  influencing  transportation 
by  land,  sea,  and  air.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Eight  hours  of  geography. 

366.  Problems  of  Industrial  Location.  The  relationship  between  geographic  facts  of  relief, 
climate,  resources,  population,  and  transportation  and  the  industrial  location  process. 
Case  studies  in  the  effects  of  transportation  networks  and  rates,  sources  of  materials, 
labor  supply,  location  of  markets,  etc.,  on  the  selection  and  evaluation  of  industrial 
sites.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Eight  hours  of  geography;  three  hours  of 
economic  geography  for  commerce  students.  Engineering  and  architecture  students 
may  register  with  permission  of  the  instructor.  Russell. 

371.  Introduction  to  Research.  Limited  to  seniors  and  graduates  whose  major  is  geog- 
raphy, and  to  seniors  whose  major  is  in  other  departments  who  have  twelve  hours  of 
geography,  including  three  hours  in  a  regional  course.  I;  2  hours,  or  Vt.  unit.  St.\ff. 

372.  Introduction  to  Research.  Limited  to  seniors  and  graduates  whose  major  is  geog- 
raphy, and  to  seniors  whose  major  is  in  other  departments  who  have  twelve  hours  of 
geography,  including  three  hours  in  a  regional  course.  II;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Staff. 

373.  Map  Compilation  and  Construction.  Laboratory  instruction  and  practice  in  the  basic 
'  techniques  of  map  making  followed  by  a  consideration  of  problems  involved  in  the 

construction  of  maps  for  presentation  in  a  reproduced  form  (i.e.,  printed,  photo- 
graphed). Included  are  the  selection  of  proper  source  materials  for  the  base  and 
body  of  the  map,  the  compilation  and  correlation  of  these  materials,  and  methods  of 
mechanical  and  photographic  reproduction.  I;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Con- 
sent of  instructor.  Foster. 

375.  Map  Reading  and  Interpretation.  Evaluation  of  map  components,  map  reading,  map 
interpretation,  map  history,  and  survey  of  world  maps  and  mapping.  I;  3  hours,  or 
Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Booth. 

376.  Field  Geography.  Techniques  and  methods  of  field  investigation;  reconnaissance  and 
unit  area  mapping;  collection  and  use  of  field  data;  organization  and  presentation  of 
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material.  Field  trips  limited  to  the  local  area.  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  A 
declared  major  in  geography.  Foster. 

378.  Descriptive  Interpretation  of  Aerial  Photographs.  Reading  and  interpreting  of  aerial 
photographs;  their  potentialities  and  limitations  as  a  research  tool  of  geography.  II; 
2  hours,  or  Va  unit.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Booth. 

383.  Urban  Geography.  The  distribution,  functions,  and  internal  structure  of  cities;  a 
geographic  analysis  and  classification  of  urban  centers  and  their  tributary  areas.  I;  4 
hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Eight  hours  of  geography,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Fellmann. 

386.  Political  Geography.  World  patterns  of  nations  in  relation  to  their  natural  environ- 
mental backgrounds.  European  nations;  Africa,  the  exploited  continent;  national 
structures  in  Asia;  western  hemisphere  nations.  I;  3  hours,  or  Va  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Eight  hours  of  geography.  Majors  or  graduate  students  in  political  science  or  history 
mav  enroll  with  consent  of  the  instructor.  Garland. 


GEOLOGY 

Professors:  G.  W.  White  (Head  of  Department),  C.  A.  Chapman,  F.  W.  DeWolf 
(Emeritus),  F.  C.  Foley,  R.  E.  Grim,  J.  V.  Harrison,  J.  L.  Hough,  H.  W.  Scott, 
H.  R.  Wanless. 

Associate  Professors:  A.  F.  Hagner,  P.  R.  Shaffer. 

Assistant  Professor:  D.  M.  Henderson. 

Instructors:  J.  H.  Fisher,  W.  M.  Merrill. 

Assistants:  B.  L.  Berman,  J.  A.  Burgener,  J.  J.  Chapman,  J.  B.  Droste,  F.  D.  Ether- 
edge,  E.  Frund,  R.  L.  Fuchs,  N.  R.  Gadd,  Jayne  Gray,  C.  H.  Hardie,  W.  D.  Johns, 
Jr.,  J.  C.  Hathaway,  L.  G.  Schultz,  J.  W.  Shelton,  V.  C.  Shepps,  N.  F.  Sohl, 
D.  B.  Snodgrass,  F.  L.  Staplin,  J.  P.  Wehrenberg,  E.  G.  Williams. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  LA.S.   STUDENTS 

Major:  Twenty  hours  in  geology,  excluding  Physical  Geology  101,  Agricultural  Geol- 
ogy 105,  and  Geology  for  Engineers  150,  and  including  at  least  five  hours  of  courses  not 
open  to  freshmen  or  sophomores.  The  following  courses,  in  addition  to  Physical  Geology 
101,  are  fundamental  for  a  major  in  geology:  Historical  Geology  102,  Mineralogy  131  and 
132,  Geomorphology  301,  Structural  Geology  311,  Paleontology  320,  Stratigraphy  321, 
Field  Methods  315,  Geology  317,  Geology  of  the  San  Juan  Region,  Colorado,  General 
Engineering  Drawing  205,  General  Chemistry  101  or  102,  General  Physics  101,  College 
Algebra  112,  and  Trigonometry  114. 

Students  planning  to  make  geology  their  major  subject  are  strongly  advised  to  take 
General  Surveying,  Civil  Engineering  115,  or  equivalent.  The  following  courses  arc  also 
recommended  for  all  whose  primary  interest  is  in  mineralogy,  petrology,  and  economic 
geology:  Analytic  Geometry,  Mathematics  122;  General  Physics  102;  Qualitative  Analysis 
105;  and  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  240,  or  equivalent. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  chosen  from  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects:  astronomy, 
botany,  chemistry,  economics,  geography,  mathematics,  physics,  zoology,  mining  engineer- 
ing, and  civil  engineering,  after  consultation  with  the  Department  of  Geology.  At  least 
eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject,  if  two  are  chosen. 

Honors:  Only  those  students  who  have  four  hours  credit  in  Geology  290  or  291  and 
write  a  thesis  will  be  recommended  for  graduation  with  honors.  Each  student  who  desires 
to  register  must  obtain  a  written  statement  from  the  instructor  imder  whom  he  is  to  work 
and  present  it  to  the  head  of  the  department  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Note:  Certain  geology  courses  are  offered  only  in  alternate  years:  Paleobotany  325. 
At  least  one  year  of  graduate  work  is  very  desirable  as  further  training  for  all  profes- 
sional work  in  geology. 
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COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 


101.  Physical  Geology.  Materials,  structuros,  surface  features  of  the  earth  and  processes 
which  liavc  produced  tlieni.  Lectures,  quiz,  and  lalioratory.  One-half  day  field  trip 
required.  Geology  101  and  102  meet  the  general  education  requirement  in  the  physi- 
cal sciences  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  I,  II;  4.  Students  with  95  or 
more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Merrill,  Shaffer,  and  others. 

102.  Historical  Geology.  Evolution  of  the  earth  and  its  life.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Ij 
II;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  101,  or  Divi.sion  of  General  Studies  141.  Merrill. 

105.  Agricultural  Geology.  Principles  of  physical  geology  with  emphasis  on  those  useful 
to  students  of  agriculture.  For  agriculture  students  only.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  One 
semester  of  chemistr>\  Shaffer  and  others. 

110.  Field  Work.  Field  observations  in  southern  Indiana,  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see, including  visits  to  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  the  Cumberland  Gap  region,  and 
Mammoth  Cave.  II;  2.  Credit  will  be  given  only  on  completion  of  a  satisfactory  writ- 
ten report.  Prerequisite:  Geology  101,  105,  150,  or  Di\'ision  of  General  Studies  141; 
consent  of  instructor.  Shaffer. 

130.  Mineralogy  for  Engineers.  Elementary  crystallography  and  minerals  of  economic  and 
scientific  importance.  1,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  One  semester  of  college  chemistry.  Hen- 
derson and  others. 

131.  Mineralogy.  A  systematic  study  of  minerals  and  common  rocks.  Lecture  and  labora- 
tory. I;  3.  Prerequisite:  One  semester  of  college  chemistry.  Henderson  and  others. 

132.  Mineralogy.  Continuation  of  Geology  131.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  II;  3.  Prerequi- 
site: Geology  131.  Henderson  and  others. 

150.  Geology  for  Engineers.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  in  the  College  of 
Engineering.  Hough  and  others. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

246.  Applied  Petroleum  Geology.  Primarily  for  students  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  I; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Geologj'  150,  or  consent  of  head  of  department. 

247.  Applied  Petroleum  Geology.  Continuation  of  Geology  246.  Primarily  for  students  in 
the  College  of  Engineering.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Geology  150,  or  consent  of  head  of 
department. 

290.  Introduction  to  Research.  Limited  to  seniors  whose  major  is  geology,  and  mechanical 
engineering  students  who  take  Geology  246  and  247.  Required  of  geology  majors 
graduating  with  honors.  Each  student  who  desires  to  register  must  obtain  a  written 
statement  from  the  instructor  under  whom  he  is  to  work  and  present  it  to  the  head 
of  the  department  at  the  time  of  registration.  Only  those  students  who  ha\'e  four  hours 
credit  in  Geology  290  and  291  and  who  write  a  thesis  will  be  recommended  for 
graduation  with  honors.  I;  2.  Staff. 

291.  Introduction  to  Research.  Limited  to  seniors  whose  major  is  geology  and  mechanical 
engineering  students  who  take  Geology  246  and  247.  Required  of  geology  majors 
graduating  with  honors.  Each  student  who  desires  to  register  must  obtain  a  written: 
statement  from  the  instructor  under  whom  he  is  to  work  and  present  it  to  the  head 
of  the  department  at  the  time  of  registration.  Only  those  students  who  have  four 
liours  creclit  in  Geology  290  and  291  and  who  write  a  thesis  will  be  recommended  for 
graduation  with  honors.  II;  2.  Staff. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

301.  Geomorphology.  The  stud\-  of  the  histor>,  origin,  and  characteristics  of  land  forms 
produced  by  fluvial,  glacial,  wind,  and  wave  erosion,  or  by  a  combination  of  these, 


acting  upon  the  major  kinds  of  geologic  materials  and  structures.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  1 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Geology  102.  White. 

311.  Structural  Geology.  Rock  deformation  and  its  results.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field 
trip.  I,  II;  4  hoirrs,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:   Geology  102. 

315.  Field  Methods.  Mapping  of  an  area  in  southern  lUinois.  Lecture,  quiz,  and  field  trips. 
II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Credit  will  be  given  only  on  completion  of  a  satisfactory  writ- 
ten report.  Prerequisite:  Geology  102.  Wanless. 

316.  Field  Geology.  Geology  of  the  Baraboo,  Wisconsin,  region.  A  field  course  covering 
structural,  stratigraphic,  glacial,  and  physiographic  features.  The  emphasis  is  on 
methods  of  study  and  interpretation.  A  comprehensive  report  is  required  in  order  to 
provide  training  in  geological  report  writing.  Field  trip  scheduled  for  August  19  to 
September  6,  1952.  Estimated  travel  expense,  $60.  S;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  102,  or  equivalent;  consent  of  instructor.  Hough. 

317.  Geology  of  San  Juan  Region,  Colorado.  Field  course  to  be  conducted  from  campus 
of  Fort  Lewis  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  near  Durango,  Colorado.  Field 
training  in  stratigraphy,  structure,  and  geomorphology.  Geologic  mapping  with  plane 
table  and  aerial  photographs.  Scheduled  for  June  13  to  August  9,  1952.  Estimated 
expense,  $258  to  $313.  S;  8  hours,  or  2  units.  Prerequisite:  Geology  102;  consent  of 
instructor.  Merrill  and  others. 

320.  Invertebrate  Paleontology.  Fossil  groups  in  biological  sequence.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory. I,  II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Geology  102. 

321.  Stratigraphy.  General  stratigraphy,  fossil  faunas,  with  special  reference  to  inverte- 
brates and  correlation.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  physical  history.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  1 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Geology  320.  Scott. 

325.  Paleobotany.  Same  as  Botany  325.  The  structure,  phylogeny,  and  geological  distri- 
bution of  representative  fossil  plants.  Two  or  three  field  trips.  II;  3  or  5  hours,  or  Va 
or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100  or  Division  of  General  Studies  131  and  132;  Ge- 
ology 101,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years. 
Stewart. 

335.  Optical  Mineralogy.  Study  of  the  optical  properties  of  minerals  and  the  use  of  the 
petrographic  microscope.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  identification  of  minerals  by  the 
immersion  method.  Designed  for  students  in  geology,  ceramics,  chemistry,  mining,  and 
agriculture.   I;  4  hours,  or  1   unit.  Prerequisite:   Geology  132.  Chapman. 

336.  Petrography.  Study  of  the  constituents,  composition,  textures,  structures,  and  classifi- 
cation of  rocks.  In  the  laboratory  rocks  are  studied  in  hand  specimen  and  thin  sec- 
tion. Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  ordinary  methods  of  petrographical  investigation.  II; 
4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Geology  335.  Chapman. 

351.  Geophysics  of  Mining.  Same  as  Mining  Engineering  351.  Principles  of  geophysics 
and  their  application  to  mining  processes.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing  in  engineering  or  geology,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Wuerker. 

354.  Mining  Geology.  Same  as  Mining  Engineering  354.  Structure  and  occurrence  of 
mineral  deposits  in  relation  to  prospecting,  exploration,  development,  and  ex- 
ploitation. II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  Geology 
101  or  150,  130  or  131,  and  Mining  Engineering  201  or  230,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 
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Professors:  H.  Rehder  (Head  of  Department),  J.  T.  Geissendoerfeb,  E.  A.  Philippson, 

D.  W.  Schumann,  C.  A.  Williams  (Emeritus). 
Associate  Professors:  J.  R.  Frey,  F.  J.  Nock,  H.  Stegemeier. 
Assistant  Professor:  Mimi  I.  Jehle. 
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Instructors:  V.  C.  Banta,  R.  R.  Brewstkr,  M.  Dufner,  Pauline  Steiner. 

Assistants:  C.  Carrier,  A.  M.  Cress,  B.  L.  Jennings,  J.  Kempers,  Anne  E.  Liard,  Eliza- 
beth Sands,  R.  S.  Sears,  Beatrice  Sternberg,  Charlotte  S.  Streisinger,  Lois  A. 
Westen  ( first  semester ) . 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   L.A.S.   STUDENTS 

Major:  Twenty  hours  in  German  excluding  German  101,  102,  103,  and  113,  and  in- 
cluding at  least  six  hours  in  courses  in  the  300  group  (normally  301  and  302),  or  equiva- 
lent. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  in  not  more  than  two  subjects  chosen  from  the  following 
list,  with  at  least  eight  hours  in  each  subject:  education,  English  (excluding  Rhetoric  101 
and  102),  French  (excluding  101),  Greek,  history,  Italian,  Latin,  library  science,  philos- 
ophy, Portuguese,  and  Spanish  (excluding  101).  The  Department  of  German  accepts  as 
a  minor  the  course  program  in  medieval  civilization  studies  sponsoretl  by  the  Division 
of  the  Humanities. 


COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Elementary  Course.  Oral  practice,  reading,  and  grammar  for  beginners.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  had  high  school  credit  in  this  language.  I,  II;  4.  Students  with  95 
or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  No  credit  toward  graduation  is 
given  for  German  101  without  German  102.  Staff. 

102.  Elementary  Course.  Continuation  of  German  101.  Oral  practice,  reading,  and  gram- 
mar. I,  II;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: German  101,  or  one  year  of  high  school  Gennan.  Staff. 

103.  Intermediate  Course.  Modern  narrative  prose.  Oral  practice  and  sight  reading.  I,  II; 

4.  Prerequisite:  German  102,  two  years  of  high  school  German,  or  equivalent.  Staff. 

104.  Intermediate  Course,  Continuation  of  German  103.  Literary  reading.  Classical  and 
modem  narrative  prose.  Oral  practice  and  sight  reading.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Ger- 
man 103,  three  years  of  high  school  German,  or  equivabnt.  Staff. 

113.  Practice  in  Conversation.  Oral  practice  for  the  development  of  elementar>'  skill  in 
con\'ersation  and  the  improvement  of  pronunciation.  This  course  is  supplementary 
to  German  103  and  104.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  German  102,  or  two  years  of  high 
school  Gennan;  concurrent  registration  in  German  103  or  104.  Jehi.e. 

144.  Scientific  Reading.  Rapid  reading  of  scientific  prose.  Parallel  with  German  104.  Stu- 
dents may  not  take  both  German  104  and  144  for  a  total  of  more  than  four  hours 
credit  without  permission  of  the  department.  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  German  103,  three 
years  of  high  school  German,  or  equivalent.  Staff. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

210.  Masterpieces  of  German  Literature.  Introduction  to  German  literature,  its  subjects, 
forms,  and  ideals.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  German  104,  144,  two  years  of  college  Ger- 
man, or  equivalent.  Rehder. 

211.  Conversation  and  Writing.  I,  II;  2.  Prerecpiisite:  German  104,  or  German  103  and 
113,  or  equivalent.  Stegemeier. 

212.  Conversation  and  Writing.  Continuation  of  German  211.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Ger- 
man  211,  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  in.structor.   Stegemeikh. 

244.  Guided  Readings  in  Scientific  Texts  I.  Supervised  readings  in  technical  literature 
to  be  chosen  from  books  or  periodicals  in  consultation  with  the  instructor.  Instruction 
by  individual  conference.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  German  104,  144,  or  equivalent;  consent 
of  instructor. 
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245.  Guided  Readings  in  Scientific  Texts  II.  Supervised  readings  in  technical  literature 
to  be  chosen  from  books  or  periodicals  in  consultation  with  the  instructor.  Instruction 
ioy  individual  conference.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  German  104,  144,  or  equivalent;  consent 
of  instructor. 

251.  Modern  German  Fiction.  1  or  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  German  210,  or  equivalent.  Geis- 

SENDOERFER. 

252.  Modem  German  Drama.  A  study  of  the  drama  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies, its  relation  to  the  Greek  drama  and  world  drama.  I  or  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
German  210,  or  equivalent.  Jehle. 

260.  Lyrics  and  Ballads.  A  poetical  and  metrical  survey  of  German  lyric  verse  from  its 
beginning  to  modern  times,  with  a  critical  analysis  of  representative  poems.  I  or  II; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Gemian  210,  or  equivalent.  Stegemeier. 

270.  Twentieth  Century  German  Literature.  Introduction  to  trends  of  modern  civilization 
as  reflected  in  contemporary  German  literature.  S;  3.  Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  Ger- 
man, or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Frey. 

281.  Teachers'  Course.  An  introduction  to  the  problems  of  the  teaching  of  German  and 
a  study  of  textbooks.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Three  years  of  college  German,  or  equivalent. 
Jehie. 

291.  Senior  Thesis  and  Honors  Course.  Intended  primarily  for  candidates  for  honors  in 
German,  but  open  to  other  seniors.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  three  years  ot 
college  German,  or  equivalent.  Staff. 

292.  Senior  Thesis  and  Honors  Course.  Intended  primarily  for  candidates  for  honors  in 
German,  but  open  to  other  seniors.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  three  years 
of  college  German,  or  equivalent.  Staff. 

COURSES   FOR  ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

301.  German  Literature  to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Three  years  of  college  German,  or  equivalent.  Schumann. 

302.  German  Literature  Since  the  Eighteenth  Century.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Three  years  of  college  German,  or  equivalent.  Frey. 

303.  Advanced  Composition  and  Syntax.  Intensive  study  of  advanced  problems  of  gram- 
mar, syntax,  and  style.  I  or  II;  2  hours,  or  Vi  unit.  Prerequisite:  Three  years  of  col- 
lege German,  including  German  212  or  equivalent.  Jehle. 

311.  Goethe.  Introduction  to  Goethe's  life  and  works.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Three  years  of  college  German,  or  equivalent.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate 
>'ears.  Geissendoerfer. 

312.  Goethe's  Faust.  Intensive  study  of  Goethe's  Faust,  Parts  I  and  II.  II;  3  hours,  or  1 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Three  years  of  college  German,  or  equivalent.  Offered  in  1952- 
1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Geissendoerfer. 

320.  History  of  German  Civilization.  A  selected  topical,  historical,  and  pictorial  analysis 
of  German  culture  and  civilization.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Three 
years  of  college  German,  or  equivalent.  Stegemeier. 

331.  German  Classics  I.  Study  of  the  works  of  Lessing,  Herder,  and  Wieland.  I;  3  hours, 
or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Three  years  of  college  German,  or  equivalent.  Offered  in 
1953-1954  and  in  alternate  years.  Geissendoerfer. 

332.  German  Classics  11.  Study  of  the  works  of  Schiller,  Kleist,  Holderlin,  and  Jean  Paul. 
II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Three  years  of  college  German,  or  equivalent. 
Offered  in  1953-1954  and  in  alternate  years.  Geissendoerfer. 

360.  Introduction  to  German  Phonetics.  Study  of  the  sounds  of  the  German  language  and 
their   transcription   in   the   international  phonetic   alphabet.    I;   2  hours,   or   Vz   unit. 
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Prerequisite:   Senior  standing;  three  years  of  German,  or  equivalent;  consent  of  in- 
structor. Nock. 

363.  Introduction  to  Comparative  Literature.  Same  as  English  363.  A  comparative  study 
of  great  books  in  Greek,  Roman,  Italian,  and  Spanish  literature.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz 
unit.  Goldman,  Hamilton,  Holaday,  Landis,  Van  Horne,  Warren. 

364.  Introduction  to  Comparative  Literature.  Same  as  English  364.  A  comparative  study 
of  great  books  in  French,  German,  and  English  literature.  II;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  unit. 
Goldman,  Jacob,  Landis,  Rapp,  Rehder,  Warren. 

Greek 

(See  Classics) 

Health  Education 

(See   Physical   Education) 


HISTORY 

Fiofc'ssum:  F.  C.  Dietz  (Head  of  Department),  A.  E.  Bestor,  R.  G.  Bone,  P.  V.  B. 

Jones   (Emeritus),  C.  E.   Nowell,  J.  G.  Randall  (Emeritus),  W.  S.  Robertson 

(Emeritus),  F.  S.  Rodkey,  F.  A.  Shannon,  R.  P.  Stearns,  J.  W.  Svi'ain. 
Associate  Professors:  R.  N.  Current,  E.  L.  Erickson,  C.  G.  Starr. 
Assistant  Professors:  Natalia  M.  Belting,  Louise  B.  Dunbar,  F.  B.  Freidel,  Ameda 

R.  King,  N.  F.  Norman,  Mary  L.  Shay,  J.  B.  Sirich,  R.  M.  Sutton. 
Instructors:  W.  J.  Bouwsma,  C.  E.  Dawn. 
Assistants:  H.  C.  Boren,  W.  Glickman,  A.  Q.  Larson,  G.  W.  Morell,  C.  G.  Naueht, 

D.  B.  Sailor,  E.  W.  Sigmund,  D.  F.  Tingley,  S.  J.  Tonsor,  J.  Weaver. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  L.A.S.   STUDENTS 

Major:  Twenty  hours  in  history,  including  ten  hours  in  courses  having  junior  standing, 
as  a  prerequisite,  and  any  other  courses  offered  by  the  department  except  courses  taken 
in  the  first  year. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  (excluding  courses  taken  in  the  freshman  year)  selected  from 
one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects:  economics,  English  and  American  literature,  geog- 
raphy, law,  library  science,  philosophy,  political  science,  and  sociology.  Courses  in  one 
ancient  or  modern  language  ( except  such  as  are  primarily  designed  for  freshmen )  will  be 
accepted  as  one  of  the  two  minor  subjects.  The  curriculum  in  international  affairs  will  be 
accepted  as  a  minor. 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Introduction  to  General  Social  Sciences.  A  survey  of  the  principal  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  .social  ideas  and  institutions  as  they  have  developed  in  the  civilizations  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  medieval  Europe  and  modem  Europe.  This  course  is 
for  non-Liberal  Arts  students.  I,  II;  3. 

111.  Modern  European  History  from  the  Renaissance  to  1848.  Europe  from  the  age  of 
the  great  discoveries  to  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  I;  4.  Students  with  95  or 
more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Norman,  Stearns. 

112.  Modern  European  History,  1848  to  the  Present.  Development  of  European  national- 
ism, liberalism,  and  imperialism;  World  War;  reconstruction.  II;  4.  Students  with  95 
or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Norman,  Stearns. 
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131.  History  of  England  to  1688.  History  of  the  British  peoples  to  1688.  I;  3.  Students 
with  95  or  more  credit  liours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  EriCkson. 

132.  History  of  England,  1688  to  1952.  Modern  history  of  the  United  Kingdom;  colonial 
and  imperial  development.  II;  3.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only 
2  credit  hours.  Erickson. 

151.  History  of  the  United  States  to  1865.  Colonial  foundations,  movement  for  inde- 
pendence, early  years  of  the  republic.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Dun- 
bar. 

152.  History  of  the  United  States,  1865  to  1952.  A  century  of  national  life  and  organiza- 
tion. I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:   Sophomore  standing.  Dunbar,  King,  Sutton. 

161.  Survey  of  American  Civilization  to  1865.  A  course  designed  to  fulfill  the  humanities 
requirement  in  general  education.  I;  4.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Current. 

162.  Survey  of  American  Civilization  Since  1865.  A  course  designed  to  fulfill  the  hu- 
manities requirement  in  general  education.  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 
Current. 

181.  The  Ancient  World.  Ancient  empires  and  Greece.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore 
standing.  Starr. 

182.  The  Ancient  World.  Rome.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Starr. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

209.  The  Near  East  from  Mohammed  to  Napoleon.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  col- 
lege history;  junior  standing.  Norman. 

210.  The  Near  East  from  Napoleon  to  the  Present.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  col- 
lege history;  junior  standing.  Norman. 

219.  Tsarist  Russia:  Its  Background,  Expansion,  and  Problems  to  1855.  A  survey  of  what 
is  basic  in  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  Russian  people  and  the  Russian  state  up  to 
the  revolutionary  era.  I;  3  hours,  or  Va  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college 
history.  Rodkey. 

220.  Modern  Russia  and  Its  Problems,  1855  to  the  Present.  An  analysis  of  the  various 
currents  and  factors  that  have  accounted  for  what  is  now  dominant  in  the  culture 
and  organization  of  the  Soviet  Union.  II;  3  hours,  or  V2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One 
year  of  college  history.  Rodkey. 

250.  History  of  American  Immigration.  Colonial  and  national  periods.  II;  2.  Prerequisite: 
One  year  of  college  history;  junior  standing. 

'  290.  Teaching  of  History.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history;  senior  standing. 

291.  History  of  Land  Warfare.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history;  junior 
standing.  Starr. 

292.  History  of  Naval  Warfare.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history;  junior 
standing.  Starr. 

293.  Thesis.  Special  training  in  historical  investigation.  I;  2  to  4.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing.  Staff. 

294.  Thesis.  Special  training  in  historical  investigation.  II;  2  to  4.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing.  Staff. 

295.  Reading  Course.  Reading  in  selected  fields  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  instruc- 
tor. I;  2  to  4.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors  of  high  standing.  Staff. 

296.  Reading  Course.  Readings  in  selected  fields  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  instruc- 
tor. II;  2  to  4.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors  of  high  standing.  Staff. 
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COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

301.  The  Middle  Ages,  A.D.  400  to  1100.  Europe  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  first 
crusade.    I;    3   hours,   or   V2   to    I    unit.    Prerequisite:    One   year   of   college   history 

BOUWSMA. 

302.  The  Middle  Ages,  A.D.  1100  to  1500.  Europe  from  the  rise  of  towns  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  national  monarchy.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  yeaj 
of  college  history.  Bouwsma. 

304.  Medieval  Civilization.  Religious  and  intellectual.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: One  year  of  college  history  or  political  science. 

305.  Tlie  Age  of  the  Renaissance.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  oJ 
college  history.  Bouwsma. 

306.  The  Age  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Reformation,  1500  to  1648.  II;  3  hours,  01 
Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history.  Bouwsma. 

307.  Classical  Islam:  The  Near  East  from  Mohammed  to  the  Crusades.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vi 
to   1   unit.  Prerequisite:   One  year  of  college  history.  Dawn. 

308.  The  Europeanization  of  the  Near  East,  1768  to  1914.  II;  3  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit 
Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history.  Dawn. 

309.  The  Development  of  Modern  Europe:  Absolutism  and  Colonial  Expansion,  164S 
to  1789.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history.  SimcH 

310.  Development  of  Modern  Europe:  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon,  1789  to 
1815.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history.  Sirich, 

311.  Europe  from  1815  to  1860.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of 
college  history,  political  science,  or  economics. 

312.  Europe  from  1860  to  1900.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  ol 
college  history,  political  science,  or  economics. 

313.  European  History,  1900  to  1925.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  yeai 
of  college  history,  political  science,  or  economics.  Shay. 

314.  European  History,  1925  to  the  Present.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One 
year  of  college  history  or  political  science.  Shay. 

317.  History  of  Modern  Italy,  1700  to  1830.  I;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  One 
year  of  college  history.  Shay. 

318.  History  of  Modern  Italy,  1831  to  the  Present.  II;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite: 
One  year  of  college  history  or  political  science.  Shay. 

322.  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  A  survey  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  from  the  earliesJ 
times  until  the  present.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in 
history.  Nowell. 

323.  Science,  Philosophy,  and  the  Modern  European  Mind.  Intellectual  history  of  mod- 
ern Europe,  1543  to  1770.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing, 
or  junior  standing  and  one  of  the  following:  History  111  and  112,  131  and  132, 
Division  of  General  Studies  121  and  122,  English  111  and  112,  or  Philosophy  101.: 
SmiCH,  Stearns. 

324.  Science,  Idealism,  and  Materialism.  Intellectual  history  of  modern  Europe,  1770  to 
1914.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  History  323,  or  consent  of  instructor.i 
Sirich,  Stearns. 

325.  Intellectual  and  Cultural  History  of  Russia  to  1881.  I;  3  hours,  or  ^^  to  1  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: One  year  of  college  history  or  political  science.  Rodkey. 

326.  Intellectual  and  Cultural  History  of  Russia  from  1881  to  the  Present.  II;  3  hours, 
or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prcreciuisite:  One  year  of  college  history  or  political  science.  Rodkey. 
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327.  The  Russian  Revolution.  Development  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  later 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century  Russia;  the  revolutionary  outbreaks  of  1905 
and  their  aftermath;  the  "February"  and  "October"  revolutions  of  1917.  I;  3  hours, 
or  %  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history  or  political  science. 

328.  History  of  Soviet  Russia  from  1917  to  the  Present.  The  founding  and  development 
of  the  Communist  regime  in  the  land;  that  regime's  programs,  its  problems,  and 
its  expansion  in  times  since  the  Russian  Revolution.  II;  3  hours,  or  Va  to  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history  or  political  science, 

333.  The  History  of  England  from  1377  to  1485.  I;  3  hours,  or  Va  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
One  year  of  college  history.  Offered  in  1953-1954  and  in  alternate  years.  Dietz. 

334.  The  History  of  England  under  the  Tudors,  1485  to  1603.  II;  3  hours,  or  V2  to  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history.  Offered  in  1953-1954  and  in  alternate  years. 
Dietz. 

335.  Foundations  of  English  and  American  Democratic  Institutions,  1603  to  1689.  A 

study  of  the  origins  and  practices  of  Anglo-American  ideals  and  institutions.  I;  3  hours, 
or  ¥2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history  or  political  science.  Stearns. 

336.  Foundations  of  English  and  American  Democratic  Institutions,   1689  to  1783.  A 

study  of  the  maturation  of  American  democratic  ideals  and  institutions.  II;  3  hours, 
or  ¥2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history  or  political  science.  Stearns. 

339.  History  of  the  British  Commonwealth  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries, 
1783  to  1900.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history,  pref- 
erably History  131  and  132,  though  111  and  112  and  151  and  152  satisfy  the  re- 
quirement. Erickson. 

340.  History  of  the  British  Commonwealth  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries, 
1901  to  the  Present.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history, 
preferably  History  131  and  132,  though  111  and  112  and  151  and  152  satisfy  the 
requirement.  Erickson. 

343.  Social  and  Economic  History  of  England  Since  the  Beginning  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  Social  and  economic  history  of  England,  1750  to  1848.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz 
to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in 
alternate  years.  Dietz. 

344.  Social  and  Economic  History  of  England  Since  the  Beginning  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  Social  and  economic  history  of  England  since  1848.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vi  to 
1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history.  Offered  in  1952-19.53  and  in  alter- 
nate years.  Dietz. 

345.  Constitutional  History  of  England  to  1485.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vi  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
One  year  of  college  history  or  political  science.  Dietz. 

'346.  Constitutional  History  of  England  from  1485  to  the  Present.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1 
unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history  or  political  science.  Dietz. 

1349.  The  Age  of  Discovery.  A  survey  of  the  history  of  discovery  centering  in  the  great 
discovery  era  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  with  a  brief  survey  of  earlier 
discovery  and  a  continuation  down  to  the  twentieth  century.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1 
unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Nowell. 

;352.  American  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  I;  3  hours,  or  % 
j        to  1  unit. 

354.  Foundations  of  American  Society:  The  Transition  to  National  Life  and  Organiza- 
tion, 1763  to  1789.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college 
history.  Dunbar. 

357.  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  United  States,  1775  to  1860.  The  growth  of 
1        American  economic  life  and  institutions  from  the  Revolution  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  History  152.  Shannon. 
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358  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  Since  1860.  The  growth  of  Araei 
lean  economic  life  and  institutions  since  1860.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vi  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite 
History  152.  Shannon. 

359  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  Remote  and  immediate  causes  of  the  Civil  Wai 
especially  from  1850  to  1861,  problems  of  the  North  and  South  during  the  war;  th 
consequences  of  the  war;  the  efforts  to  create  a  new  Union,  1865  to  1877,  and  th 
new  problems  created  by  those  efforts.  I;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  On 
year  of  college  history.  Shannon. 

361.  History  of  the  United  States,  1877  to  1917.  I;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite 
One  year  of  college  history,  political  science,  or  economics.  Freidel. 

362.  History  of  the  United  States  Since  1917.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite 
One  year  of  college  history,  political  science,  or  economies.  Freidel. 

363.  History  of  the  West,  1634  to  1774.  I;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  ( 
college  history.  Belting. 

364.  History  of  the  West,  1774  to  1830.  II;  2  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  ( 
college  history.  Belting. 

365.  History  of  Illinois  from  1809  to  the  Present.  Evolution  of  a  typical  middle  west*  1 
commonwealth.  I;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  histoi; 
Sutton. 

369.  Political  and  Constitutional  Development  of  the  United  States  to  1865.  I;  3  horn 
or  1/2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history  or  political  science.  Freidi 

370.  Political  and  Constitutional  Development  of  the  United  States  Since  1865.  II; 

hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:   One  year  of  college  history  or  political  scient 
Freidel. 

371.  American  Intellectual  and  Cultural  History  to  1877.  The  contribution  of  social  an 
political  thought,  religion,  science,  scholarship,  and  education  to  the  history  i 
American  civilization.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  >'ear  ( 
college  history.  Bestor. 

372.  American  Intellectual  and  Cultural  History  Since  1877.  The  contribution  of  soci: 
and  political  thought,  religion,  science,  scholarship,  and  education  to  the  history  ( 
American  civilization.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  < 
college  history.  Bestor. 

373.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  to  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

3  hours,  or  V2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history  or  political  scieno 
Current. 

374.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  II;  3  hours,  « 
Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history  or  political  science.  Currekt 

375.  History  of  Latin  America  to  1824.  A  survey  of  Latin-American  history  from  the  di 
covery  of  America  until  1824.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  yean 
college  history.  Nowell. 

376.  Latin  America  Since  1824.  A  history  of  the  Latin-American  republics  from  the 
independence  to  the  present.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  course  i 
college  history.  Nowell. 

377.  History  of  the  A.B.C.  Powers.  History  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  from  the 
origins  to  the  present.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  histor 
Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Nowell. 

378.  History  of  the  Caribbean  Area.  A  survey  of  the  Caribbean,  Mexico,  and  Centrt 
America  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  present.  II;  3  hours,  or  \'z  to  1  uni 
Prerequisite :  One  course  in  history.  Nowell. 

381.  Ancient  Creek  States.  History  of  the  Greek  States  from  the  earliest  time  to  334  B.C 
I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history.  Swain. 
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382.  Ancient  Imperialism.  Alexander  and  his  successors.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: One  year  of  college  history.  Swain. 

383.  Roman  Republic.  History  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  44  B.C.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1 
unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history.  Swaix. 

384.  Ancient  Imperialism.  The  Roman  Empire.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vi  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
One  year  of  college  history.  Swain. 

391.  History   of  Eastern   Asia   to   1839.    History   of   eastern   Asia    (China,   Japan,   and 
Korea)   to   1839.  I;   2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:   One  year  of  college  history. 

392.  History  of  Eastern  Asia  Since  1839.  History  of  eastern  Asia  (China,  Japan,  and 
Korea)  since  1839.  II;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  history. 

History  of  Art 

(See  Art) 
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Professors:  Janice  M.  Smith  (Head  of  Department),  J.  Lita  Bane  (on  leave),  Kathryn 
V.  Burns,  Nellie  L.  Perkins. 

Associate  Professors:  Grace  B.  Armstrong  (on  leave),  Harriet  T.  Barto,  Fannie  M. 
Brooks  (Emerita),  Edna  W.  Hatton  (Emerita),  Pearl  Z.  Janssen,  Florence 
M.  King,  E.  Evelyn  Smith,  Frances  O.  Van  Duyne. 

Assistant  Professors:  Lulu  S.  Black,  Margueritte  Briggs,  Paxiline  Brimhall,  Ruth 
Cooper,  Ruth  C.  Freeman,  Mary  Fuqua,  Margaret  Goodyear,  Edna  R.  Gray, 
Katharine  J.  Hivon,  Dorothy  J.  Iwig,  Frances  Jensen,  Gertrude  E.  Kaiser, 
Florence  A.  Kimmelshue,  Mary  S.  Ligon,  Helen  McCullough,  Mary  A.  McKee, 
Beula  V.  McKey,  Marian  W.  McLaughlin,  Anna  W.  Searl,  Marian  E.  Tolbert, 
Clareta  Walker,  Gladys  J.  Ward  (Emerita),  Virginia  H.  Weaver  (on  leave), 
Kathryn  M.  Weesner,  Ritta  Whitesel,  Helen  K.  Zwolanek. 

Associates:  Fern  Carl,  Erma  Cottingham,  Glenna  H.  Lamkin. 

Instructors:  Geraldine  E.  Acker,  Myra  L.  Baker,  Evelynne  Cedarlund,  Frances  E. 
Cook,  Gladys  Daniels,  Dorothy'  F.  Durrell,  Anne  Fluhr,  Lucile  Hieser,  Helen 
R.  Marshall,  Millicent  Martin,  Barbrea  A.  Rogers,  Virginia  Seldel,  Alice 
Stubbs,  Catherine  M.  Sullwan,  ^IARION  Sympson,  Helen  D.  Turner,  Mary  Vick. 

Assistants:  Lucile  F.  Adamson,  Mariella  Aikman,  Margaret  G.  Baker,  Olive  M. 
Batcher,  Virginia  Butler,  Irene  Chang,  Virginia  R.  Charles,  Alice  Forsythe, 
Barbara  Frank,  Carolyn  W.  Green,  Jessie  K.  McLuckie,  Loris  R.  Mathis, 
Winifred  C.  Newton,  Elizabeth  Shirley,  Jean  Vertovec,  Theresa  Walkowiak. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENTS 

See  Curriculum  in  Home  Economics  (page  64)  and  in  Home  Economics  Education 
(page  67). 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 

See  Curriculum  in  Home  Economics  Education  (page  92). 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  L.A.S.   STUDENTS 

Major  in  Home  Economics:  Twenty  hours  as  specified  in  Groups  II  and  III,  on  page 
65.  ( The  courses  specified  in  Group  I  are  required,  although  they  are  not  counted  toward 
the  major.  The  following  courses  are  also  required:  Art  185;  Chemistry  101  or  102,  and 
132  or  133;  Economics  108;  Psychology  100  or  103;  Sociology  100;  at  least  six  hours  in 
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English  literature;  and  at  least  eight  hours  in  bacteriology  and  physiology.  Some  of  these 
required  courses  may  be  counted  in  Minor  A  or  Minor  B  as  shown  below.) 

Minor  A:  Twenty  hours  chosen  from  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects:  chemistry, 
bacteriology.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject  it  two  are  chosen. 

Minor  B:  Twenty  hours  chosen  from  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects:  economics, 
psychology,  sociology.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject  if  two  are 
chosen. 

COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

Note:  Home  economics  courses  designed  particularly  for  non-major  students  and  not  l 
fulfilling  the  requirements  for  a  major  in  home  economics  are:  Home  Economics  120,  , 
125,  190,  193,  196,  and  271. 

Other  home  economics  courses  (except  Home  Economics  101,  102,  103,  and  104) 
are  also  open  to  non-majors  who  have  the  prerequisites  listed  for  the  course  and  the 
consent  of  the  instructor.  Students  are  referred  particularly  to  Home  Economics  161, 
162,  180,  182,  185,  186,  201,  202,  285,  286,  and  395. 

Home  Economics  101,  102,  103,  and  104  constitute  a  general  integrated  core  in 
home  economics  designed  as  an  experimental  unit  to  give  students  fundamental  learning 
experiences  needed  for  successful  homemaking  and  to  provide  the  basis  for  specialization 
in  the  professional  curricula  in  home  economics.  Opening  these  courses  to  qualified 
non-home  economics  students  is  contemplated  eventually. 

101.  Personal  Development.  A  general  home  economics  course  designed  to  contribute  to 
the  development  of  the  student  through  a  better  understanding  of  the  essentials  of 
human  relationships;  techniques  of  management  of  time,  energy,  money,  and  ma- 
terials; and  principles  of  nutrition  and  food  preparation.  I,  II;  5.  (Experimental  pro- 
gram. Students  will  be  selected  on  basis  of  pre-testing. )  Durrell,  Fluhr,  Fuqua, 
Goodyear. 

102.  Personal  Development.  A  general  home  economics  course  designed  to  contribute  to 
the  development  of  the  student  through  a  better  understanding  of  the  esthetic, 
psychological,  and  managerial  aspects  of  clothing  selection  and  construction.  I,  II; 
5.  Prerequisite:  For  home  economics  majors.  Home  Economics  101;  for  non-home 
economics  students,  none.   M.  L.   Baker,  Cedarlund,  Durrell,  Goodyear,  Zwo- 

LANEK. 

103.  Family  Living.  A  course  designed  to  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  family, 
emphasizing  child  development,  design,  and  management  of  the  home  and  its  fur- 
nishings. I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:   For  home  economics  majors,  Home  Economics  102. 

C^EDAKLUND,    DuRRELL,    GoODYEAR,    McLaUGHLIN. 

104.  Family  Living.  A  course  designed  to  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  family, 
emphasizing  family  relationships,  meal  management,  and  home  management.  I,  II; 
5.  Prerequisite:  For  home  economics  majors,  Home  Economics  103.  FuQu.\,  Good- 
year, McLaughlin,  Stubbs. 

120.  Elementary  Nutrition.  Fundamental  laws  of  human  nutrition;  application  to  the 
selection  of  an  adequate  diet.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Barto. 

125.  Introduction  to  Foods.  Preparation  and  service  of  foods;  market  selection  and  costs; 
food  values;  consumer  problems.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Lamkin. 

130.  Introduction  to  Foods  and  Nutrition.  Introductory  food  preparation  and  considera- 
tion of  the  nutritional  needs  of  college  students.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  High  school 
chemistry  or  Chemistry  101  or  102,  or  registration  in  Chemistry  101.  Barto,  Fluhr. 

131.  Foods.  Composition  and  behavior  of  foods;  principles  of  food  preparation.  I,  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:   Chemistry   132,   133,  or  234;  Home  Economics  130.  Fluhr,  Janssen. 
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161.  Family  Housing.  Relation  of  housing  to  family  living;  basis  for  choosing  house  plans, 
methods  of  providing  housing,  financial  and  social  aspects.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Sophomore  standing.  M.  G.  Baker,  Goodyear. 

162.  The  Home  and  Its  Furnishings.  Application  of  principles  of  art  to  the  design  of  the 
home  and  its  furnishings.  Consideration  of  quality  and  cost  of  home  furnishings. 
Survey  of  historic  styles  of  domestic  architecture  and  furnishings.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequi- 
site: Art  185  and  186.  Cedarlund,  Weesner. 

170.  Introduction  to  Home  Economics.  To  give  freshmen  whose  major  is  home  eco- 
nomics a  point  of  view  regarding  the  importance  of  homemaking  and  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  underlying  educational  philosophy  of  home  economics.  I;  1. 
Durrell,  Jensen. 

ISO.  Selection  and  Care  of  TextUes.  Testing  and  identification  of  cloth,  including  fiber 
content,  design,  construction,  and  finish  with  emphasis  upon  quality  and  suitability 
for  use.  I,  II;  3.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit. 
King. 

182.  Clothing  Laboratory.  Fundamentals  of  clothing  construction;  fitting  problems  in  the 
selection  of  ready-to-wear.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  180,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Zwolanek. 

185.  Clothing.  Psychological,  artistic,  hygienic,  economic,  and  sociological  problems  in 
planning  and  selecting  the  wardrobe.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration 
in  Home  Economics  180,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Zwolanek. 

186.  Costume  Design.  Fundamental  principles  of  apparel  designs.  Study  of  the  variations 
in  actual  and  fashion  figure  proportions  and  its  application  to  dress  design.  Oppor- 
tunity to  develop  originality  in  design  through  the  medium  of  fashion  sketching.  I, 
II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics -180,  Art  18.5  and  186,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
M.  L.  Baker. 

190.  Clothing  Selection.  Economic,  artistic,  psychological,  and  hygienic  problems  in  the 
selection  of  clothing.  Includes  no  garment  construction.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sopho- 
more standing.  Whitesel. 

193.  Decorative  Processes.  Designing  and  constniction  of  articles  requiring  knitting, 
crocheting,  braiding,  tatting,  decorative  stitches,  applique,  or  other  decorative  proc- 
esses. For  students  in  the  occupational  therapy  curriculum  only.  I,  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Home  Economics  182.  Daniels. 

196.  Weaving.  Principles  of  hand  weaving;  origins,  development,  and  appreciation  of 
the  art  of  weaving.  For  students  in  the  occupational  therapy  and  elementary  educa- 
tion curricula.  I,  II;  3.  Daniels. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

201.  The  Child  and  His  Development.  Interrelationships  in  the  home  and  in  the  com- 
munity. Readings,  discussions,  and  laboratory.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  100 
or  103,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Cooper. 

202.  Laboratory  in  Child  Development.  Observation  of  young  children  in  an  environ- 
ment to  promote  learning.  Limited  to  home  economics  majors.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite: 
Home  Economics  201.  Martin,  Perkins. 

210.  Family  Relationships.  Problems  in  family  living;  emphasis  on  the  mental  hygiene 
approach  to  growth  through  experiences  in  family  living  and  to  the  woman's  re- 
sponsibility for  wholesome  family  relationships.  I,  II;  3.  McLaughlin,  Perkins. 

220.  Dietetics.  Food  requirements  of  nonnal  adults  and  children;  nutritive  value  of  foods; 
apphcation  to  selection  of  adequate  diets  at  different  cost  levels.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Physiology   103;   credit  or  registration  in  Home  Economics  232.   Barto. 

228.  Hygiene  and  Home  Care  of  Sick.  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  home 
economics.  Brimhall. 
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232.  Food  Economics  and  Meal  Management.  Distribution  and  marketing  of  the  food 
supph-;  food  eosts;  retail  seleetion  of  food  commodities;  meal  management.  I,  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  131;  Economics  108.  Lamkin. 

240.  Quantity  Cookery.  Handling  food  materials  in  large  quantities.  Time  and  cost 
studies.  The  department  cafeteria  and  cooperating  institutions  are  used  for  laboratory 
work.  For  students  who  plan  to  be  dietitians  in  hospitals  or  other  institutions,  or  who 
plan  to  manage  lunchrooms  for  schools.  I,  II;  3  or  5.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics 
232;  consent  of  instructor.  A  food  handler's  certificate  is  required.  E.  E.  Smith, 
Vertovec. 

253.  Restaurant  Interiors.  Functional  planning  and  decoration.  Study  of  form,  color, 
and  textures  appropriately  combined  in  fabrics,  furniture,  and  backgroimd  areas. 
Suitable  fabric  structures  and  finishes.  Designed  to  give  the  student  information 
and  vocabulary  necessary  to  work  intelligently  with  professional  decorators.  II;  3. 
Weesner. 

262.  The  Home  and  Its  Furnishings.  Creative  experience  in  the  use  of  color  and  texture, 
and  the  arrangement  and  design  of  furniture  in  the  home.  Interiors  of  homes  are 
designed,  elevation  drawings  are  rendered  in  color;  survey  of  contemporary  designers 
and  modem  trends  and  new  products.  Field  trips  to  shops  and  homes.  I,  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Home  Economics  162.  Weesner. 

271.  Home  Management.  Methods  for  determining  the  use  of  time,  energy,  money,  and 
materials  in  the  home.  Relationship  between  various  asj^ects  of  homemaking.  Empha- 
sis on  plans  for  use  of  time  and  money;  buying  jiroblems.  I;  2.  Goodyear,  Jensen. 

272.  Organization  and  Management  of  the  Home.  Techniques  of  management  of  time, 
energy,  money,  and  materials.  Consideration  of  application  of  subject  matter  in 
various  fields  of  home  economics  to  the  home.  Emphasis  on  financial  management 
and  consumer  problems.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite;:  Home  Economics  130;  Economics  102 
and  103,  or  108.  Goodyear. 

273.  Home  Management.  Application  of  management  principles  and  methods  to  specific 
situations  while  in  residence  in  the  home  management  house  four  weeks  during  the 
semester.  Emphasis  on  food  management,  use  of  equipment,  and  evaluation  of  some 
homemaking  practices.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  220,  232,  272,  and/or 
consent  of  instructor.  Stubbs. 

277.  Teaching  of  Home  Economics.  Problems  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  home  eco- 
nomics in  the  high  school.  Required  of  all  who  wish  to  be  recommended  to  teach 
home  economics.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  182,  185,  and  232;  senior 
standing.  Sympson. 

285.  History  of  Costume.  Costumes  and  their  settings  from  the  early  Egyptian  period 
through  the  ninteenth  century.  I;  2.  M.  L.  Baker. 

286.  Clothing.  Design  and  construction  of  clothing;  pattern  making;  fitting  problems; 
custom  made  finishes.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  182,  185,  and  186. 
Whitesel. 

291.  Thesis.  Intended  primarily  for  candidates  for  honors  but  open  to  other  seniors. 
I;  3  to  5.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  approval  of  head  of  department.  Goodyear, 
Janssen,  King,  Perkins,  E.  E.  Smith,  Tolbert,  Van  Duyne,  Weesner. 

292.  Thesis.  Intended  primarily  for  candidates  for  honors  but  open  to  other  seniors.  II; 
3  to  5.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  approval  of  head  of  department.  Goodyear, 
Janssen,  King,  Perkins,  E.  E.  Smith,  Tolbert,  Van  Duyne,  Weesner. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

301.  Advanced  Problems  in  Home  Guidance  of  Children.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
functions  and  relations  of  routine  and  creative  activities  and  the  interplay  of  person- 
alities in  the  total  behavior  patterns  with  a  view  to  helping  students  understand  the 
less  obvious  and  more  subtle  aspects  of  child  development,  to  differentiate  between 
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desirable  and  undesirable  guidance  procedures  practiced  by  adult  members  of  the 
family.  Limited  to  home  economics  majors.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Home  Economics  201  and  202;  consent  of  instructor.  Cooper,  Perkins. 

|{05.  Human  Heredity.  Heredity  in  man  and  its  relation  to  various  individual  and  social 
problems.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  demonstrations.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vi  unit.  Graduate 
credit  does  not  count  toward  a  major  in  genetics.  Roberts. 

I.  Diet  in  Disease.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  220. 
Barto. 

J22.  Physical  Growth  and  Nutrition.  Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions.  I;  2  hours,  or 
^/z  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  220;  senior  standing;  consent  of  instructor. 
J.  M.  Smith. 

J23.  Recent  Advances  in  Foods  and  Nutrition.  A  course  designed  to  present  new 
developments  in  foods  and  nutrition  through  readings,  lectures,  and  discussions. 
S;  2  hours,  or  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  132  or  133;  Physiology  103  or  110; 
Home  Economics  131  and  220. 

J24.  Problems  in  Nutrition.  Discussions  and  investigations.  I  or  II;  3  to  5  hours,  or  ¥2 
to    1    unit.    Prerequisite:    Home    Economics    220;    Chemistry    350;    senior    standing. 

TOLBERT. 

}26.  Demonstration  Problems  and  Techniques.  Consideration  of  the  techniques  of  demon- 
strations and  problems  involved.  S;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  of  the 
following:  Home  Economics  232,  262,  272,  301,  379,  380,  386,  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Janssen. 

329.  Readings  in  Food  and  Nutrition.  Reports,  discussions,  and  review  of  scientific 
literature.  II;  1  hour,  or  Va  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  220;  senior  standing; 
credit  or  registration  in  one  of  the  following:  Chemistry  350;  Home  Economics  320, 
322,  324,  330,  or  331.  Barto,  Tolbert,  Van  Duyne. 

330.  Experimental  Foods.  A  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  such  variables  as  in- 
gredients, proportions,  and  techniques  in  food  preparation  affect  the  quality  of  the 
product.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  232;  Bacteriology 
104.  Janssen. 

331.  Problems  in  Foods.  Applications  of  chemical  and  physical  principles  to  advanced 
food  problems.  II;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  330.  Van 
Duyne. 

345.  Institution  Management.  Purchase  of  food  supplies  and  equipment  for  institutions; 
grades  of  food,  judging  of  quality  and  cost  in  relation  to  season,  pure  food  laws,  and 
government  inspection;  the  storeroom  and  its  management;  equipment  and  furnish- 
ing; institution  housekeeping,  floor  plans,  and  routing;  specifications  for  equipment; 
inventory  of  equipment;  visits  to  stores  and  markets.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Credit  or  registration  in  Home  Economics  240  and  Economics  108;  consent 
of  instructor.  E.  E.  Smith. 

350.  Institution  Dietaries  and  Administration.  Dietary  studies  and  menu  making  for 
various  types  of  institutions,  such  as  dormitories,  cafeterias,  hospitals,  and  tearooms; 
problems  of  organization,  personnel  studies,  administration  of  food  service,  records 
and  cost  accountings,  professional  ethics.  Opportunity  will  be  given  for  observation 
and  practice  in  various  fields.  Field  trip  is  required;  estimated  expense,  $40.  II;  4 
hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  220  and  240;  consent  of  in- 
structor. E.  E.  Smith. 

351.  Special  Problems  on  Group  Feeding  with  Emphasis  on  the  School  Lunch.  Planned 
for  teachers  in  secondary  schools  and  for  home  advisers  and  others  interested  in  com- 
munity feeding  problems.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  laboratory  practice  in  quantity 
food  management.  Emphasis  on  the  school  lunch  program  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  educational  system.  Special  problems  in  purchasing,  floor  plans,  and  equipment 
will  be  required  of  graduate  students.  No  credit  for  students  who  have  had  Home 
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Economics  350  or  355.  S;  3  hours,  or  Vi  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  220, 
232,  or  equivalent;  consent  of  instructor.  Food  handler's  certificate  required.  E.  E. 
Smith. 

355.  Advanced  Quantity  Cookery  and  Catering.  Planned  for  students  in  the  restaurant 


t 


management  curriculum  and  for  other  qualified  students.  Practice  in  menu  making  0, 

and  aspects  of  management  necessary  for  special  catering  functions  and  meal  projects,  i 

Special  lectures  and  demonstrations  emphasizing  the  artistry  of  preparation,  serving,  mi 

and  merchandising  of  quality  food.  Supervised  practice  in  various  food  service  units,  i  \\^ 

Field  trips  and  special  assignments.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Eco-  0, 
nomics  350;  consent  of  instructor.  E.  E.  Smith,  Vick. 


361.  Development  and  Function  of  Family  Housing.  Same  as  Agricultural  Engineering   uj, 
361.  Study  of  principles  and  problem  solutions  in  family  housing.  Basic  functions,  plan"' 
patterns,  types,  materials,  and  structure;  economic  influences,  costs,  and  adaptations; 
personal  and  public  interests.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  problems.  II;  3  hours,  or  ^ 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  272,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Carter. 

375.  Home  Equipment.  A  survey  course  in  which  the  basic  principles  related  to  the 
selection,  use,  and  care  of  household  equipment  are  considered.  Individual  problems 
will  include  an  evaluation  of  sources  of  information  on  equipment  and  equipment 
performance  tests.  S;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  272;  six 
advanced  hours  (Group  III  courses)  in  home  economics;  senior  standing;  consent  ol 
instructor.  Sullivan. 

377.  Home  Economics  Extension.  History  and  development;  types  of  county  organiza- 
tions; objectives;  extension  teaching  tools;  county  program  determinations  and  evalua- 
tion. Field  trips.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  home  eco- 
nomics; consent  of  instructor.  Burns. 

378.  Problems  in  Home  Management.  Individual  investigation  and  report  of  specific 
problems  in  the  field, of  home  management.  I;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Economics  272;  consent  of  instructor.  Goodyear,  Perkins. 

379.  Problems  in  Home  Management.  Individual  investigation  and  report  of  specific  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  home  management.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Economics  272;  consent  of  instructor.  Goodyear,  Perkins. 

380.  Textiles.  Textiles  from  the  economic,  artistic,  physical,  and  chemical  viewpoints.  I;! 
3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  180;  Chemistry  132;  Economics 
108;  senior  standing;  consent  of  instructor.  King. 

386.  Clothing  Design  and  Construction.  Problems  in  creating  original  designs,  develop- 
ing a  more  thorough  imderstanding  of  the  figure  through  design  adaptation..  Empha- 
sis on  adaptability  to  fabric  draping  or  flat  pattern  construction.  Investigation  of 
sources  of  inspiration  and  relationship  to  significant  trends  in  design.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or 
1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  285  and  286;  senior  standing.  King,  Whitesel. 

388.  Problems  in  Textiles  and  Clothing.  Investigation  and  report  of  specific  problems  in 
the  field  of  textiles  and  clothing.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vi  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics 
286  or  380;  senior  standing;  consent  of  instructor.  Each  student  will  undertake  an 
individual  problem  which  in  some  cases  may  involve  prerequisites  in  chemistry  and 
physics.  King,  Whitesel. 

389.  Problems  in  Textiles  and  Clothing.  Investigation  and  report  of  specific  problems  in 
the  field  of  textiles  and  clothing.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Home  Eco- 
nomics 286  or  380;  senior  standing;  consent  of  instructor.  Each  student  will  undertake 
an  individual  problem  which  in  some  cases  may  involve  prerequisites  in  chemistry  and 
physics.  King,  Whitesel. 

395.  Fashion  Analysis.  Factors  affecting  design,  production,  distribution,  promotion,  and 
trends  in  fashion  development;  forecasting  methods  of  measurement  and  prediction; 
price  levels— relation  to  fashion  cycle  and  quality  in  design  and  workmanship.  II;  3 
hours,  or  ^A  unit.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  King. 
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HORTICULTURE 

Professors:   C.  J.   Birkeland   (Head  of  Department),  H.  W.  Anderson,  J.  C.   Blair 

(Emeritus),  A.  S.  Colby,  H.  B.  Dorner   (Emeritus),  M.  J.  Dorsey  (Emeritus), 

W.  A.  HuELSEN,  M.  B.  LiNFORD,  J.  W.  Lloyd  (Emeritus),  F.  F.  Weinard. 
\ssociate  Professors:  D.  Gottlieb,  J.  R.  Kamp,  V.  W.  Kelley,  M.  B.  Linn,  R.  V.  Lott, 

J.  P.  McCoLLUM,  D.  Powell,  H.  H.  Thornberry. 
Assistant  Professors:  C.  Y.  Arnold,  W.  N.  Brown,  J.  R.  Culbert,  J.  C.  McDaniel,  J.  B. 

MowRY,  L.  A.  SoMERS,  B.  L.  Weaver. 
Instructors  and  First  Assisiants:  H.  C.  Barrett,  D.  F.  Dayton,  G.  M.  Fosler,  D.  D. 

Hickman,  H.  R.  Kemmerer,  A.  M.  Rhodes,  R.  K.  Simons,  A.  E.  Thompson,  J.  S. 

Titus. 
Assistants:  J.  W.  Abernathie,  R.  E.  Anderson,  Thelma  S.  Beers,  K.  E.  Bell,  H.  L. 

Boll,  Mary  V.  Gardner,  P.  R.  Hepler,  E.  W.  Melvin,  R.  R.  Rice,  D.  C.  Saupe, 

R.  M.  Takeshita. 

COURSES  FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

100.  Introductory  Horticulture.  A  beginning  general  course  showing  how  horticulture 
fits  into  the  general  field  oi  agriculture  and  into  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
individual;  to  acquaint  the  student  with  horticulture  as  a  specialty  or  profession  and 
to  correlate  fundamental  plant  processes  with  horticultural  practices.  This  course 
will  be  particularly  helpful  to  students  in  general  and  vocational  agriculture,  agri- 
cultural extension,  and  processing  of  horticultural  crops.  I,  II;  3.  No  credit  tor 
juniors  or  seniors.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Botany  100.  Arnold,  Hick- 
man, Melvin,  Simons. 

110.  Plant  and  Animal  Genetics.  Same  as  Agronomy  110,  Animal  Science  110,  and  Dairy 
Science  110.  The  principles  of  heredity  in  relation  to  plant  and  animal  improvement 
and  veterinary  medicine.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100;  Zoology  104.  Alexander, 
Dayton,  Roberts,  Touchberry. 

jl21.  Plant  Propagation.  Current  practices  in  growing  plants  from  seeds,  cuttings,  layers, 
grafts,  and  buds.  Theoretical  consideration  of  these  practices.  Lectures,  discussion, 
and  laboratory.  I;  3.  Kamp. 

122.  Greenhouse  Management.  Principles  of  greenhouse  operation,  soils,  fertilizers,  pot- 
ting, watering,  ventilating.  Lectures,  reference  readings,  and  greenhouse  practice.  II; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100;  Horticulture  121.  Culbert. 

142.  Introductory  Vegetable  Crops.  An  introduction  to  the  growth  habits,  soil  and  cli- 
matic requirements,  culture,  storage,  varietal  characteristics,  and  pests  of  vegetable 
crops.  II;  3.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: Horticulture  100,  or  consent  of  instructor.  R.  E.  Anderson,  Arnold, 
Bromtn. 

161.  Introductory  Pomology  and  Ornamental  Gardening.  Adaptation,  growing,  harvest- 
ing, storage,  and  marketing  of  fruits;  principles  and  practices  of  ornamental  garden- 
ing. I,  II;  3.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: Botany  100.  Colby,  Kelley,  and  assistants. 

162.  Small  Fruit  Culture.  Principles  and  practices  involved  in  the  culture  of  the  grape, 
raspberry,  blackberry,  dewberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  blueberry,  cranberry,  elder- 
berry, juneberry,  bush  quince,  and  strawberry.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  labo- 
ratory. II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alter- 
nate years.  Colby. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

201.  Special  Problems  I.  Work  may  be  taken  in  the  following  subjects:  (a)  pomology, 
(b)  vegetable  crops,  (c)  floriculture,  (d)  fruit  breeding,  (e)  plant  pathology.  I;  3 
to  5.  Prerequisite:  Twenty  hours  pertinent  to  the  thesis  problem,  or  approval  of  head 
of  department.  A  thesis  will  be  required  only  if  Horticulture  201  and  202  are  taken. 
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Anderson,  Birkeland,  Colby,  Culbert,  Fosler,  Huelsen,  Kamp,  Kelley,  Linn 

LOTT,    McCoLLUM,    PoWELL,    ThORNBEHRY,    WeAVER,    WeINARD. 

202.  Special  Problems  II.  Work  may  be  taken  in  the  following  subjects:  (f)  pomology 
(g)  vegetable  crops,  (h)  floriculture,  (i)  fruit  breeding,  (j)  plant  pathology.  II;  3  t( 
5.  Prerequisite:  Twenty  hours  pertinent  to  the  thesis  problem,  or  approval  of  head  o: 
department.  A  thesis  will  be  required  only  if  Horticulture  201  and  202  are  taken 
Anderson,  Birkeland,  Colby,  Culbert,  Fosler,  Huelsen,  Kamp,  Kelley,  Linn 

LoTT,    McCOLLUM,   PoWELL,   ThORNBERRY,   WeAVER,   WeINARD. 

204.  Spraying.  Same  as  Agricultural  Engineering  204.  A  study  of  spray  materials  anc 
eciuipment  used  for  control  of  insects  and  diseases  on  horticultural  crops.  II;  3.  Pre 
rcciuisite:  Horticulture  142  or  161,  Chemistry  101  or  102,  Agricultural  Engineerinj 
101,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alternate  years.  Pickard 
Powell. 

223.  Commercial  Floricultural  Crops.  Commercial  production  of  greenhouse  cut  flower 
and  pot  plants.  Lectures,  reference  readings,  and  laboratory  in  the  greenhouse.  I;  3 
Prerequisite:  Horticulture  122.  Culbert. 

224.  Commercial  Floricultural  Crops.  Continuation  ot  Horticulture  223.  II;  3.  Prerequi 
site:  Horticulture  223.  Culbert. 

226.  Tender  Bedding  Plants.  Commercial  production  and  use  of  tender  ornamental  plant 
grown  for  bedding  purposes.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  122.  Fosler. 

230.  Garden  Flowers.  Requirements  and  uses  of  annuals,  bulbs,  and  herbaceous  peren 
nials  in  the  garden.  Study  of  important  genera  of  garden  ornamentals.  II;  3.  Prerequi 
site:  Botany  100.  Kamp. 

231.  Floral  Decorations.  The  decorative  use  of  flowers,  foliages,  and  accessories;  retai 
flower  .store  management.  Lectures,  reference  readings,  laboratory.  For  ad\'ance( 
floriculture  students  only.  I;  3.  Culbert. 

232.  Floral  Decorations.  The  decorative  use  of  flowers,  foliages,  and  accessories;  retai 
flower  store  management.  Lectures,  reference  readings,  laboratory.  For  adx-ancet 
floriculture  students  only.  II;  3.  Culbert. 

263.  Orcharding.  Discussions,  lecture,  and  laboratory  relating  to  production  of  decidu 
ous  tree  fruits,  with  emphasis  on  the  commercial  production  of  apple  and  peach.  I 
5.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  161.  Simons. 

269.  Raw  Materials  for  Processing.  Same  as  Food  Technology  269.  Lectures,  referena^ 
readings,  and  laboratory  work  with  fruits  and  vegetables  important  to  the  fooc 
processing  industry.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100,  or  equivalent.  Loft,  McCollum^ 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

307.  Fruit  Diseases.  Same  as  Botany  307  and  Plant  Pathology  307.  Symptomatology 
control  measures.  Laboratory  and  field  studies  of  representative  diseases.  I;  3  hoursi 
or  Ve  unit.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  317  or  Botany  372.  Oftered  in  1951-1952  and  ii 
alternate  years.  Anderson. 

308.  Vegetable  and  Canning  Crop  Diseases.  Same  as  Botany  308  and  Plant  Pathology 
308.  Symi)tomatology,  control  measures.  Laboratory  and  field  studies  of  representa 
tive  diseases.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  317  or  Botany  372 
Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Linn. 

317.  Plant  Pathology.  Same  as  Agronomy  317,  Botany  317,  and  Plant  Pathology  317 

Causes,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  plant  diseases.  I;  3  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerecjuisite 
One  year  of  plant  science  including  Botany  100.  Black. 

321.  Floricultural  Physiology.  Plant  hormones;  eflect  of  light,  temperature,  humidity 
and  gases  on  growth  of  ornamental  plants;  principles  of  disease  and  insect  control 
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Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  discussion.  I;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Bot- 
any 130.  Weinard. 

322.  Plant  Nutrition.  Soil  conditions  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  ornamental  plants;  soil 
and  plant  tissue  tests,  fertilizers  and  their  use;  soil-less  culture;  water  supplies  and 
automatic  watering.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  discussions.  11;  3  hours,  or  V2  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  130;  Agronomy  201.  Weinard. 

333.  Marketing  Horticultural  Products.  Same  as  Agricultural  Economics  333  and  Market- 
ing 333.  Producing  and  consuming  areas;  transportation;  refrigeration;  agencies,  func- 
tions, and  channels  of  distribution;  cooperatives;  marketing  costs  and  factors  affecting 
prices;  standardization,  grading,  and  inspection;  marketing  news  service;  perishable 
agricultural  commodity  act  and  other  regulations;  attempts  to  control  surpluses; 
canning  and  other  processing;  foreign  trade;  consumer  preference  and  expansion  of 
domestic  markets.  I;  3  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  230, 
Marketing   101,  or  five  hours  of  horticulture.  Kelly. 

343.  Structure  and  Classification  of  Vegetable  Crop  Plants.  Principles  of  classification  and 
structure  of  vegetable  crop  plants  with  special  reference  to  their  use  and  production. 
II;  3  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alter- 
nate years. 

345.  Growth  and  Development  of  Vegetable  Crops.  Factors  affecting  growth,  develop- 
ment, and  quality  of  vegetable  crops.  Discussions.  I;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Botany  130,  or  consent  of  instructor;  senior  standing.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in 
alternate  years.  McCollum. 

361.  Current  Horticultural  Literature.  Assigned  topics;  review  of  books,  technical  jour- 
nals, and  other  publications.  I;  1  hour,  or  V4  unit.  Graduate  Staff. 

362.  Current  Horticultural  Literature.  Assigned  topics;  review  of  books,  technical  journals, 
and  other  pul)lications.  II;  1  hour,  or  Vi  unit.  Graduate  Staff. 

367.  Morphological,  Anatomical,  and  Physiological  Characteristics  of  Fruits.  The  major 
morphological,  anatomical,  and  physiological  characteristics  of  fruit  species  and 
varieties.  Lecture,  discussion,  laboratory,  and  reference  reading.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  161,  Botany  130,  Chemistry  132;  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

379.  Research  Methods  in  Plant  Pathology.  Same  as  Agronomy  379,  Botany  379,  and 
Plant  Pathology  379.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  techniques  for  identifica- 
tion of  plant  diseases  and  their  causal  agents;  for  evaluation  of  plant  protectants;  for 
the  study  of  the  physiology  of  parasitism;  and  methods  for  planning  research  projects, 
evaluating  data,  and  preparation  of  manuscripts  for  publication.  I;  3  hours,  or  V2 
unit.  Prerequisite:   Horticulture  317;  senior  standing.  Gerdemann,  Gottlieb. 

382.  Improvement  of  Horticultural  Crops  by  Breeding.  Mechanism  of  hereditary  varia- 
tions and  varietal  differentiation  in  horticultural  plants  as  a  basis  for  determining  the 
method  of  approach  to  crop  improvement  problems,  with  emphasis  on  asexually 
propagated  crops.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  horticulture,  or 
eciuivalent,  exclusive  of  Horticulture  142  and  161.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in  alter- 
nate years.  Birkeland. 


HUMANITIES 

The  Division  of  the  Humanities  is  composed  of  the  departments  of  Classics,  English, 
French,  German,  History,  Pliilosophy,  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  Speech.  It  sponsors  several 
courses  of  interdepartmental  interest  and  purpose,  serving  tlie  requirements  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  in  general  education.  Its  teaching  faculty  consists  of  the  full- 
time  faculties  of  the  departments  listed,  of  the  rank  of  instructor  and  above. 

The  Division  also  sponsors  the  curriculum  in  medieval  civilization  described  on  page 
175  and  the  curriculum  in  American  civilization  described  on  page  173. 
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COURSES   FOR    UNDERGRADUATES 


151.  Ideas  in  Literature  I.  History  and  fiction.  Reading  of  selected  works  of  history  and 
fiction,  both  classical  and  modern,  and  discussion  of  ethical  as  well  as  literary  values. 
I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  exemption  from  Rhetoric  102. 

152.  Ideas  in  Literature  II.  Philosophy  and  fiction.  Reading  of  selected  works  of 
philosophy  and  fiction  (including  poetry  and  drama),  both  classical  and  modem.i 
and  discussion  of  ethical  as  well  as  literary  values.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomorei 
standing  or  exemption  from  Rhetoric  102. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

211.  The  Growth  of  American  Culture.  The  social,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  foundations 
and  development  of  American  life  and  modes  of  cultural  expression.  I;  4.  Prerequi- 
site: Junior  standing.  Fheidel,  Paul,  Roos. 

212.  The  Growth  of  American  Culture.  The  social,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  foundations 
and  development  of  American  life  and  modes  of  cultural  expression.  II;  4.  Prerequi- 
site: Junior  standing.  Freidel,  Paul,  Roos. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

301.  Introduction  to  Linguistics.  An  introduction  to  the  science  of  descriptive  linguistics. 
I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Fulfillment  of  the  foreign  language  requirement  in 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  equivalent.  Kahane. 

302.  Comparative  Linguistics.  An  introduction  to  the  historical  aspects  of  language.  II; 
3  hours,  or  1  imit.  Prerequisite:  Fulfillment  of  the  foreign  language  requirement  in 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  equivalent.  Heller. 


HYGIENE 

Professor:  H.  L.  Lawder  (Head  of  Health  Center). 

Associate  Professors:  G.  H.  Agate,  Marie  A.  Hinrichs,  G.  F.  Kolar,  May  I.  Millbhook, 

Marjorie  M.  Smarzo,  H.  I.  Teigler. 
Assistant  Professors:  T.  F.  Crowley,  L.  D.  Lewis,  F.  W.  Logan,  R.  B.  Montgomery, 

Dorothy  E.  Shelley. 
Associate:  G.  R.  Blackstone  (Emeritus). 
Instructors:  Dorothy  F.  Dunn,  J.  Otis. 

COURSES   FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Health  Lectures.  This  course  or  Hygiene  104  is  required  of  all  undergraduate  men 
and  women  during  their  first  year  of  residence.  I,  II;  2.  Students  with  95  or  more 
credit  hours  receive  only  1  hour  credit.  Students  who  expect  to  take  Hygiene  210 
and  216  should  fulfill  the  under^aduate  hygiene  requirement  by  taking  Hygiene  104 
instead  of  Hygiene  101.  Agate,  Crowley,  Dunn,  Hinrichs,  Kolar,  Lawder,  Lewis, 
Logan,  Millbrook,  Montgomery,  Otis,  Shelley,  Smarzo,  Teigler. 

104.  Personal  and  Community  Hygiene.  This  course  or  Hygiene  101  is  required  of  all 
undergraduate  men  and  women  during  their  first  year  of  residence.  I,  II;  2.  Students 
with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  1  hour  credit.  Those  students  who  expect  to 
take  Hygiene  210  or  216  should  take  Hygiene  104  (the  prerequisite).  Hygiene  104  is 
a  more  comprehensive  course  than  Hygiene  101  for  those  interested  in  a  more  inten- 
sive study  of  personal  and  community  hygiene.  It  is  especially  designed  for  teachers, 
coaches,  social  workers,  and  others  who  feel  they  will  need  this  course  in  their  future 
professional  work.  Agate,  Crowley,  Dunn,  Hinrichs,  Kolar,  Lawder,  Lewis, 
Logan,   Millbrook,   Montgomery,   Otis,   Shelley,   Smarzo,  Teigler. 
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\        COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

206.  Sex  Education  and  Family  Life.  This  course  is  offered  to  people  who  are  interested 
in  understanding  the  problems  of  sex  education  and  reahzing  the  fullest  implications 
of  married  life  relationships,  and  especially  to  students  planning  to  teach  sex  edu- 
cation and  hygiene  or  do  counseling  work.  Besides  class  lectures,  there  are  discussions 
in  mixed  and  divided  groups,  films,  guest  lecturers,  and  use  of  latest  teaching  ma- 
terials in  this  field.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Hygiene  101  or  104;  consent  of  instructor. 
Crowley,  Teigler. 

210.  Public  Health.  Material  presented  deals  with  information  about  community  public 
health  problems  and  the  programs  designed  to  prevent  disease  and  promote  health 
education.  This  is  especially  valuable  for  all  people  who  go  into  health  professions  or 
related  community  work.  Field  trips  and  surveys  supplement  class  work.  Teachers, 
coaches,  social  workers,  sanitary  engineers  will  want  this  course.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequi- 
site: Hygiene  104.  Dunn. 

216.  Medical  Terminology  Correlated  with  Community  Health  Problems.  I;  2.  Prereq- 
uisite: Hygiene  104;  registration  in  occupational  therapy  curriculum;  junior  stand- 
ing or  consent  of  adviser.  Millbrook. 

Industrial  Education 

(See  Education) 

Italian 

(See  Spanish  and  Italian) 


JOURNALISM 

(Including  Journalism,  Radio,  and  Advertising) 

Professors:  F.  S.  Siebert  (Director  of  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications),  R.  R. 

Bari,ow,  O.  C.  Leiter   (Emeritus),  L.  W.  Murphy,  A.  Rae,  C.  H.  Sandage,  W. 

Schramm. 
Associate  Professors:  Q.   Howe,   R.   B.   Hudson,  L.  \V.   McClure,  M.   D.   Seil,  J.  F. 

Wright. 
Assistant  Professors:  D.  E.  Brown,  V.  R.  Fryburger,  F.  E.  Schooley,  J.  T.  Trebilcock, 
Instructors:  H.  V.  Cordier,  H.  E.  Hill,  J.  W.  Jensen,  I.  R.  Merrill,  T.  B.  Peterson, 

R.   L.  Rider,  H.  W.  Sargent,  F.  B.  Senger,  A.  E.  Strang,  J.  C.  Sutton,  J.  B. 

Woodson. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

204.  Typography.  Study  of  type  faces,  families,  and  sizes:  mechanical  equipment;  graphic 
art  processes,  engraving  process,  offset,  gravurc,  stereotyping;  composing  room  organ- 
ization; proofreading;  copy  fitting;  paper.  I,  II;  2.  Seil  and  others. 

211.  Reporting.  News  values  and  story  form;  gathering  and  writing  news.  I,  II;  3.  Trebil- 
cock and  others. 

212.  Reporting  Practice.  News  of  public  affairs.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  211. 
Sutton. 

215.  Contemporar>'  Affairs.  Major  news  developments  and  their  background;  current  po- 
litical, economic,  social,  and  scientific  developments.  I;   2.   Howe. 

216.  Contemporary  Affairs.  Major  news  developments  and  their  background;  current  po- 
litical, economic,  social,  and  scientific  developments.  II;  2.  Howe. 
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217.  History  of  Journalisin  (United  States).  Forcruiincrs  of  the  press;  beginnings  of  jour- 
nalism in  Amrrica;  colonial  press;  journalism  ot  the  Revolution;  the  party  press; 
popular  journalism  in  the  United  States;  great  editorial  leaders  of  the  period  of  per- 
sonal journalism;  recent  leaders  and  tendeneies.  I,  II;  3.  Murphy. 

218.  The  Press  and  Publie  Opinion.  Critical  analysis  of  the  role  of  the  press  in  a  democ- 
racy; effects  of  newspaper  practices  on  public  opinion;  the  role  of  propaganda;  inter- 
national journalism  and  publie  opinion;  problems  of  reporting  public  affairs.  I,  II;  3. 
Barlow. 

223.  Press  Photography.  A  thorough  basic  course  with  emphasis  on  press-type  photog- 
raphy. Students  learn  to  use  the  Speed  Graphic  camera,  process  film,  and  finish 
prints.  Assignments  include  news,  picture-series,  and  salon  work.  I,  II;  3.  Prerec^ui- 
site:  Journalism  211.  Woodson. 

227.  Magazine  Article  Writing.  Preparation  of  feature  stories  and  articles;  techniques  of 
marketing,  marketing  analysis,  and  selling  of  articles  written  in  the  course.  I,  II;  3. 
Peterson. 

229.  Critical  Writing  and  Reviewing.  News  and  comment  of  the  stage,  books,  movies,  and 
fine  arts.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  212,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Murphy. 

231.  Journalism  in  a  Democratic  Society.  Study  of  the  philosophical  bases  of  the  func- 
tions and  tlic  responsibilities  of  mass  communications.  I,  II;  3.  Jensen,  Peterson. 

241.  Newspaper  Management.  Principles  and  methods  in  the  operation  of  dail\'  and 
weekly  newspapers.  Managerial  problems  of  the  editorial,  advertising,  circulation,  and 
commercial  i:)rinting  departments;  plant  operation.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  regis- 
tration in  Journalism  204.  Rae. 

244.  Community  Newspaper  Publication.  Study  of  weekly  newspapers  in  handling  news, 
editorials,  features,  pictures,  and  correspondence,  and  in  meeting  business,  circulation, 
and  advertising  problems.  It  includes  one  or  more  field  trips  for  each  student,  with 
actual  work  on  a  small  newspaper;  approximate  cost  to  student,  $5.  II;  3.  Prerequi- 
site: Senior  standing  in  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications.  Strang. 

261.  Principles  of  Radio  and  Television  Broadcasting.  An  introductory  course  in  the 
history  of  American  radio  and  television  broadcasting,  comparative  broadcasting 
systems,  organization  and  operation  of  stations  and  networks,  social  and  legal  re- 
sponsibilities of  radio  and  television,  codes  and  practices  of  broadcasting,  and  an 
introduction  to  radio  and  television  audience  measurement  and  survey  methods. 
I,  II;  2.  Hill,  Hudson. 

263.  Radio  Announcing.  Intensive  training  in  studio  proeediu-cs  and  interpretation  of 
radio  copy,  including  news,  feature  scripts,  continuity,  and  commercials.  I,  II;  2.  Pre- 
requisite:   Speech   141,  or  equivalent;   consent   of  instructor.   Merrill. 

264.  Radio  Acting.  The  techniques  and  special  problems  of  acting  in  radio.  Lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  practical  microphone  experience,  with  the  emphasis  throughout 
on  individual  development  in  interpretation  and  characterization.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequi- 
site: Consent  of  instructor.  Rider. 

265.  Radio  Continuity  Writing.  A  course  in  the  principles  of  all  forms  of  nondramatic 
radio  writing,  including  music  program  continuity,  talks  programs,  audience  partici- 
pation programs,  feature  programs,  and  commercial  continuity,  with  some  study  of 
television  scripts  and  commercials.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  261.  Cordier. 

266.  Radio  Dramatic  Writing.  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  dramatic  script  writing,  in- 
cluding plotting,  characterization,  pacing,  mood,  and  the  handling  of  dialogue,  transi- 
tions, and  sound  patterns,  with  some  attention  given  to  television  drama.  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Consent  of  instructor.  Cohdier. 

267.  Radio  Production  and  Direction.  Study  of  the  basic  principles  of  planning,  easting, 
reh(>arsing,  and  airing  \aried  program  types,  with  emphasis  on  advanced  techniques 
of  dramatic  production.  1,  11;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  radio  curriculum. 
Cordier. 
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6281.  Introduction  to  Advertising.  A  survey  of  the  economics,  psychology,  and  philosophy 
of  advertising;  preparation  of  advertisements;  selection  of  media;  and  organizational 
structure.  I,  II;  3.  Sandage  and  others. 

_282.  Advertising  Procedures.  Same  as  Marketing  282.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  stu- 
dents who  do  not  wish  to  major  in  advertising  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  the  basic  elements  of  typography,  copy,  and  layout.  I,  II;  3.  Students  will  not 
be  given  credit  toward  graduation  for  both  Journalism  282  and  382.  Prerequisite: 
Journalism  281,  or  Marketing  281.  Wales. 

1283.  Current  Advertising  Developments.  Same  as  Marketing  283.  An  analysis  of  prob- 
lems, practices,  and  prospects  in  the  field  of  advertising  as  viewed  by  current  practi- 
tioners and  writers.  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  major  in  advertising,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Sandage. 

288.  Sales  Writing.  Same  as  Marketing  288  and  Rhetoric  271.  Direct  mail  campaigns  and 
company  magazine  copy.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Rhetoric  101,  102,  and  151,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

291.  Special  Problems.  Selected  problems  in  the  field  of  journalism  including  projects  in 
advertising,  agricultural  and  home  economics  journalism,  editorial  work,  photog- 
raphy, high  school  journalism,  publicity,  and  radio.  I;  2  to  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing  in  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications;  consent  of  instructor. 
Staff. 

292.  Special  Problems.  Continuation  of  Journalism  291.  II;  2  to  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing  in  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications;  consent  of  instructor. 
Staff. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

308.  High  School  Journalism.  Journalistic  writing  in  the  high  school;  newspaper  study 
and  training  of  newspaper  readers;  supervision  of  school  publications  and  publicity; 
junior  college  courses  in  journalism.  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Educa- 
tion 109,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Brown. 

309.  Public  Relations.  Publicity  methods  and  public  relations;  representation  of  business 
and  other  sponsors  to  the  public  and  representation  of  the  public  to  employers.  Prep- 
aration of  public  relations  vmits  for  the  press  and  other  media.  I;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Murphy. 

310.  Press  Systems  of  the  World.  Press  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  Latin 
America,  China,  and  Japan;  international  organization  of  the  press.  II;  2  hours,  or  Vz 
unit.  Barlow. 

311.  Newspaper  Law.  Freedom  of  the  press;  the  right  to  gather,  publish,  and  comment 
on  the  news.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Trebilcock. 

320.  Editorial  Studies  and  Writing.  Writing  of  editorials  and  preparation  of  editorial 
judgments.  Policies  for  editorials  and  for  the  editorial  page.  I;  3  hours,  or  Va  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  212;  senior  standing  in  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Com- 
munications. Barlow. 

321.  Copyreading.  Newspaper  desk  work;  editing  the  news;  correction  of  faulty  news 
stories;  handling  wire  copy.  Attention  to  head-writing,  news  pictures,  makeup  and 
design  of  newspaper  pages.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registra- 
tion in  Journalism  204;  Journalism  212.  Rae. 

323.  Advanced  Reporting.  Advanced  types  of  news  investigation  and  treatment.  I,  II;  3 
hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  212,  or  equivalent.  Trebilcock. 

328.  Industrial  Publications.  Problems  and  techniques  of  editing  house  organs.  II;  2 
hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  211  or  227.  Peterson. 
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343.  Newspaper  Circulation  Problems.  Study  of  the  promotion,  sales,  distribution,  and 
administration  problems  of  the  cireulation  departments  of  weekly  and  daily  news- 
papers. II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  241.  Rae. 

3.51.  Graphic  Production  Processes.  Detailed  study  of  the  preparation  of  copy  and  illus- 
trative material  for  the  mass  production  of  news,  features,  and  advertising;  compari- 
son of  quality  and  costs  of  production  processes;  consideration  of  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  raw  materials  entering  into  graphic  production.  Field  trips  to  Danville 
and  Chicago;  estimated  expense,  $15.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Joumal-i 
ism  204.  Seil. 

362.  Radio  Station  Management.  A  study  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
radio  staff  and  station;  public  relations,  personnel  management,  and  station  opera-i 
tions;  analysis  of  station  and  agency  relationships  and  radio  sales  procedure;  methodsl 
and  media  for  program  and  station  promotion;  law  and  regulations  affecting  manage- 
ment, financing,  and  labor  relationships.  II;  2  hours,  or  Vi  unit.  Prerequisite:  Joumal-I 
ism  261;  senior  standing.  Schooley. 

365.  Radio  News.  News  writing  and  editing  for  broadcasting;  radio  news  style;  prepara- 
tion and  practice  for  special  event  reporting;  commentaries  and  interpretations;  radio 
news  services,  and  processing  radio  news  service  copy.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Journalism  212.  Brown. 

366.  Advanced  Radio  Practices  I.  Project  work  for  advanced  students  in  selected  areas  of 
radio,  including  radio  news,  radio  advertising,  radio  announcing,  radio  production: 
and  direction,  radio  writing.  I;  2  hours,  or  Vi  unit.  Prerequisite:  All  courses  in  area 
of  specialization;  consent  of  instructor.  Hudson  and  others. 

367.  Advanced  Radio  Practices  II.  Project  work  for  advanced  students  in  selected  areas  of' 
radio,  including  radio  news,  radio  advertising,  radio  announcing,  radio  production! 
and  direction,  radio  writing.  II;  2  hours,  or  Vt.  unit.  Prerequisite:  All  courses  in  area 
of  specialization;  consent  of  instructor.  Hudson  and  others. 

368.  Radio  and  Television  Regulation.  Federal  legislation,  with  emphasis  on  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  and  the  regulations  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, legal  problems  in  program  operations,  censorship  and  editorial  selections,' 
copyright,  and  author-producer  relations.  II;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Siebert. 

382.  Advertising  Copy  and  Layout.  Same  as  Marketing  382.  Theory  and  practice  of  ad- 
vertising copy  writing  and  layout  for  newspaper,  magazine,  and  direct  mail.  Advertis- 
ing planning  for  the  local  advertiser.  Use  of  consumer  and  market  surveys,  copy-testing 
methods,  and  advertising  readership  studies.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Students  will 
not  be  given  credit  toward  graduation  for  both  Journalism  382  and  282.  Prerequisite: 
Journalism  281,  or  Marketing  281;  Journalism  204.  Sargent  and  others. 

383.  Advertising  Media.  Same  as  Marketing  383.  Analysis  of  the  various  advertising 
2iiedia  in  terms  of  markets  served  and  factors  to  consider  in  the  selection  of  media.  I, 
II;  2  hours,  or  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  281,  or  Marketing  281.  Fryburger. 

384.  Advertising  Campaigns.  Same  as  Marketing  384.  Planning  and  execution  of  an  ad- 
vertising campaign;  market  and  consumer  research;  development  and  allocation  of 
advertising  budget;  organization  and  functions  of  advertising  agency;  choice  of  adver- 
tising appeals;  selection  of  media;  preparation  of  advertisements— copy  and  layout. 
I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vi  unit.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  382  or  282,  and  383.  Graduate 
students  may  not  receive  credit  for  both  Journalism  384  and  387.  Wedding. 

385.  Advertising  Promotion  and  Sales.  Same  as  Marketing  385.  Sales  problems,  advertis- 
ing promotion,  advertising  research,  market  research.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Journalism  281  or  Marketing  281.  McClure. 

386.  Radio  and  Television  Advertising.  Same  as  Marketing  386.  Economics,  standards, 
and  ethics  as  applied  to  radio  and  television  commercials;  sponsorship,  rates,  and 
advertising  techniques,  including  merchandising,  marketing,  servicing,  and  sales; 
preparation  and  presentation  of  radio  and  television  advertising  copy,  measurements, 
and  listener  surveys.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  '^k  unit.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  281,  or  Market- 
ing 281.  Fryburger. 
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387.  Advertising  Policies  and  Problems.  Same  as  Marketing  387.  Analysis  of  actual  adver- 
tising situations  and  study  of  how  such  situations  were  or  might  have  been  met.  Con- 
sideration given  to  management  and  technical  problems  at  both  the  national  and 
retail  levels.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  V2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Joumahsm  281,  or  Marketing 
281.  Graduate  students  may  not  receive  credit  for  both  Journalism  384  and  387. 
Wedding. 

390.  Economics  of  Communications  I.  Same  as  Economics  390.  Economic  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  various  forms  of  radio  jaroadcasting  including  FM,  television,  and 
facsimile,  and  the  use  of  radio  for  the  safety  and  eiBciency  of  transportation,  protec- 
tive services,  etc.  I;  3  hours,  or  V2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite.  Economics  102  and  103,  or 
108.  Smythe. 

391.  Economics  of  Communications  II.  Same  as  Economics  391.  Economic  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  following  means  of  communication:  motion  pictures,  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  books.  II;  3  hours,  or  V2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and 
103,  or  108.  Smythe. 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

Professors:  M.  Derber  (Acting  Director  of  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations), 

W.    E.    Chalmers,   P.    L.    Carman,   E.    B.    McNatt,   W.    H.    McPherson,    L.    L. 

McQuiTTY,  R.  Stacker,  R.  N.  Sullivan. 
Associate  Professors:  R.  Dubin,  O.  H.  Erickson,  C.  B.  Hagan,  J.  F.  Humes,  F.  Meyers, 

J.  B.  Parrish,  L.  C.  Pigage,  E.  C.  Wolfe. 
Assisiant  Professors:   J.    M.    Brumm,    Margaret   K.    Chandler,   M.   Edelman,   H.    L. 

Gammill,  S.  B.  Levine,  R.  E.  McCoy,  H.  Rosen,  R.  C.  Wilcock,  D.  E.  Wray. 
Research  Associate:  Ruth  A.  Hudson. 
Instructors:  T.  Page,  W.  Polner. 
Research  Assistant:  Leona  D'Acquisto. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

Note:  Undergraduates  are  not  allowed  to  register  for  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations 
courses.  They  may  register  for  the  course  under  its  departmental  number  ( economics, 
psychology,  etc. ) . 

312.  Problems  of  Administration  and  Organization.  Same  as  Management  312.  Problems 
of  the  individual  and  groups  brought  about  by  modern  industrial  organizations  and 
techniques.  Motivations  for  work  and  cooperation  between  executives  and  different 
economic  and  social  groups.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Management  101, 
or  equivalent.  Dubin. 

318.  Human  Relations  in  Industry.  Same  as  Sociology  318.  Sociology  of  industry  and 
problems  of  personal  adjustment.  The  emergence  of  modem  industrial  and  labor 
organizations  and  their  impact  upon  community  life.  I,  II;  3  h®urs,  or  Vz  luiit.  Pre- 
requisite: Senior  standing;  Psychology  100;  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or  Division 
of  General  Studies  151  and  152,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Chandler,  Wray. 

342.  Economics  of  Social  Security.  Same  as  Economics  342.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  eco- 
nomic issues  and  problems  involved  in  our  legislative  efforts  to  reduce  the  economic 
risks  of  unemployment,  old  age  dependency,  and  industrial  injury.  I;  3  hours,  or  V2 
to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108.  McNatt. 

343.  The  Labor  Market.  Same  as  Economics  343.  Economic  analysis  of  the  labor  market, 
its  structure,  characteristics,  and  operations  in  contrast  with  other  markets;  factors 
making  for  equilibrium  and  disequilibrium;  migration;  occupational  and  industrial 
mobility;  labor  market  research  including  techniques  and  materials.  II;  3  hours,  or  V2 
to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  or  108;  Economics  240.  Parrish. 
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.'344.  The  Law  and  Labor.  Same  as  Economics  344.  An  economic  analysis  of  the  problems 
and  issues  arisinj^:  out  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  efforts  to  define  the  rights,  duties, 
and  responsibilities  of  labor  organizations  and  management  in  the  field  of  industrial 
relations.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  102  and  103,  or  108; 
Economics  240.  McNatt. 

346.  Foreign  Labor  Movements.  Same  as  Economics  346.  Analysis  of  the  history,  organi- 
zation, economic  policies,  political  programs,  and  domestic,  international,  and  con- 
temporary influence  of  the  labor  movements  of  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Germany, 
France,  Latin  America,  and  Russia.  I;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  to  1  imit.  Prerequisite:  Econom- 
ics 240.  Chalmers. 

347.  Labor  Law.  Same  as  Law  347.  The  law  of  industrial  relations  with  special  emphasis 
on  recent  cases  and  legislation;  collective  bargaining  and  labor  contracts;  wages  and 
hours  legislation;  imcmploymcnt  compensation.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Sullivax. 

357.  Psychology  of  Industrial  Conflict.  Same  as  Psychology  357.  An  analysis,  in  terms  of 
the  behavior  of  individuals,  of  the  causes  and  possible  solutions  of  industrial  conflict. 
Motives,  emotions,  attitudes,  and  ways  of  perceiving  situations  are  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  actions  of  industrial  exeoitives,  factory  workers,  and  union  leaders.  Results 
of  factory  observation,  public  opinion  polls,  laboratory  experimentation,  and  psycho- 
anahsis  are  integrated  to  provide  a  systematic  interpretation  of  the  problem,  and  to 
evaluate  proposed  actions  toward  a  solution.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  to  1  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Psychology  100,  or  eciuivalent;  Psychology  145,  or  Economics  240,  or  Sociol- 
ogy 318.  Stagner. 

365.  Theory  and  Administration  of  Federal  Labor  Law.  Same  as  Political  Science  365. 
Critical  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  group  pressures  on  government  and  pub- 
lic policy  affecting  labor;  role  of  administration  in  formation  of  policy;  problems  and 
experience  of  federal  agencies  operating  in  the  labor  field.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  Vi  to 
1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  150.  Edelman. 

368.  Public  Personnel  Administration.  Same  as  Political  Science  368.  An  analysis  of 
personnel  management  in  government.  Recruitment  and  selection,  job  and  salar>'  classi- 
fication, work  standards,  training,  and  the  role  of  labor  and  professional  organiza- 
tions in  the  public  services  considered  in  the  light  of  current  theory  and  practice. 
I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  Vi  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  361,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Page. 

376.  Statistics  of  Labor.  Same  as  Economics  376.  A  study  of  the  methods  and  problems 
involved  in  the  derivation  of  "labor  statistics"  from  both  the  theoretical  and  practical 
points  of  view.  The  statistical  aspects  of  the  measurement,  analysis,  and  interpreta- 
tion of  data  on  wages,  employment,  labor  force,  and  productivity  are  stressed.  I;  3 
hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Economics  170,  or  equivalent. 
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Professors:  O.  G.  Schaffer  (Head  of  Department),  H.  Bartholomew,  K.  B.  Lohmann, 

D.  II.  Morgan,  Florence  B.  Robinson  (Emerita),  S.  H.  White. 
Assistant  Professors:  J.  A.  Edsall,  V.  A.  Hyue,  W.  Keith,  I.  L.  Peterson. 
Assistant:  B.  B.  Taylor. 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

111.  History  of  Landscape  Architecture.  Lectures,  reference  readings,  library  sketches, 
and  reports,  licfiuired  ol  lr(>shnien  in  the  professional  course;  open  to  other  students 
with  consent  of  instructor.  I;  3.  Peterson. 

132.  Elements  of  Landscape  Architecture.  Delineation  of  landscape  forms,  drafting,  letter- 
ing, wash  rendering,  color  and  color  harmony,  elementary  composition.  II;  3.  Students 
with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Taylor,  White. 
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133.  Elementary  Landscape  Design.  Principles  of  landscape  composition,  elements  of  the 
natural  landscape,  types  of  drafting.  Lectures,  reference  readings,  plan  work,  and 
field  trips.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:   Landscape  Architecture  131  and  132.  Taylor. 

134.  Elementary  Landscape  Design.  Principles  of  landscape  composition,  elements  of  the 
natural  landscape,  types  of  drafting.  Lectures,  reference  readings,  plan  work,  and 
field  trips.  II;  3.  Prerequisite.  Landscape  Arcliitecture  131  and  132.  Taylor. 

I  164.  Appreciation  of  Landscape  Architecture.  .\n  introduction  to  the  relationship  of  land- 
scape practice  to  present-day  life  and  li\ing.  For  non-professional  students  only.  II; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Peterson. 

174.  Regional  Planning.  Interrelationships  and  planned  arrangements  of  regions  and 
groups  of  regions;  metropolitan,  county,  state  and  national  planning.  II;  3.  Prerequi- 
site: Sophomore  standing.  Lohmann  and  others. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

213.  Development  and  Theory  of  Contemporary  Landscape  Architecture.  Influences 
which  affected  landscape  design  from  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present  and 
analysis  of  contemporary  theories  of  landscape  design.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  stand- 
ing in  landscape  architecture  or  consent  of  instructor.  White. 

235.  Design  of  Recreational  Areas.  Same  as  Recreation  235.  Analysis  and  study  of  plan- 
ning standards  for  recreational  areas.  I;  2  or  4.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture 
134,  or  junior  standing  in  recreation. 

236.  Intermediate  Landscape  Design.  Gardens,  estates,  playgrounds,  and  small  parks. 
Lectures,  readings,  written  reports,  sketching  and  plan  work,  field  trips.  II;  4.  Pre- 
requisite: Landscape  Architecture  235.  Keith. 

237.  Advanced  Landscape  Design.  Public  and  semi-public  properties,  schools,  rural 
parks,  golf  courses,  and  cemeteries.  I;  5.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  236. 
White. 

238.  Advanced  Landscape  Design.  Piiblic  and  semi-public  properties;  schools,  rural  parks, 
golf  courses,  and  cemeteries.  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  237.  White. 

243.  Landscape  Construction.  Beginning  course.  Elements  of  grading,  profiles  and  cross 
sections,  water  distribution,  specifications,  working  drawings  and  reports.  I;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Civil  Engineering  117  and  118.  Schaffer. 

244.  Landscape  Construction.  Beginning  course.  Elements  of  grading,  profiles  and  cross 
sections,  water  distribution,  specifications,  working  drawings  and  reports.  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Civil  Engineering  117  and  118.  Keith,  Schaffer. 

246.  Office  Practice.  Professional  ethics  and  methods  of  practice.  Professional  charges. 
Landscape  contracts  and  specifications.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture 
237.  Schaffer. 

248.  Advanced  Landscape  Construction.  Advanced  problems  relating  to  landscape  con- 
struction: grading,  drainage,  road  building,  walks,  retaining  walls,  foot  bridges,  cul- 
verts, cost  estimates.  The  course  is  concerned  with  general  layouts  rather  than  with 
structural  design.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  243  and  244.  Schaffer. 

251.  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Identification  and  landscape  characteristics  of  trees,  shrubs,  ever- 
greens, and  vines.  Open  only  to  landscape  architecture  and  floriculture  students.  I; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Botany  100.  Keith. 

252.  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Identification  and  landscape  characteristics  of  trees,  shrubs,  ever- 
greens, and  vines.  Open  only  to  landscape  architecture  and  floriculture  students.  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  100.  Keith. 

253.  Planting  Design.  Color  charts,  fundamentals  of  planting  composition.  Plans,  sketches, 
and  models.  I;  4.  Prerequisite:   Landscape  Architecture  236,  251,  and  252.  White. 
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254.  Planting  Design.  Color  charts,  fundamentals  of  planting  composition.  Plans,  sketches, 
and  models.   II;  4.  Prerequisite:   Landscape  Architecture  253.  White. 

255.  Care  of  Plant  Materials.  Elements  of  planting  practices,  pruning,  soil  preparation, 
insect  pests,  tree  surgery.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:   Landscape  Architecture  236  and  252. 

SCHAFFER. 

272.  Planning  of  Towns  and  Cities.  Development  of  communities:  the  city  plan  and  its 
elements;  zoning.  Open  to  students  in  other  departments.  Inspection  trip  required  of 
all  landscape  architecture  students  but  optional  for  others.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:, 
Junior  standing.  Bartholomew,  Lohmann. 
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Professors:  A.  J.  Harno  (Dean  of  College  of  Law),  W.  E.  Britton,  K.  S.  Carlston, 
E.  W.  Cleary,  R.  G.  Cohn,  A.  F.  Conaud,  G.  W.  Goble,  F.  Green  (Emeritus), 
H.  W.  Holt,  R.  F.  Lesemann,  O.  L.  McCaskill  (Emeritus),  M.  I.  Schnebly,  R.  N. 
Sullivan,  W.  L.  Summers,  J.  G.  Thomas,  G.  B.  Weisiger. 

Associate  Professors:  J.  E.  Cribbet,  J.  N.  Younc. 

Assistant  Professors:  C.  H.  Bowman,  R.  J.  Falettl 

Participating  from  Other  Departments:  C.  iM.  Kneier. 

PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

301.  Contracts  A.  Offer  and  acceptance,  consideration,  seals.  Statute  of  Frauds.  I,  II;  3. 
Faletti,  Goble. 

302.  Contracts  B.  Third  party  beneficiaries,  assignment,  conditions,  impossibility,  anticipa- 
tory repudiation,  and  discharge;  contract  and  quasi-contract  distinguished,  and  meas- 
ure of  damages  for  each.  I  or  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Law  301.  Goble. 

303.  Torts  A.  Trespass,  conversion,  negligence.  I,  II;  3.  Weisiger. 

304.  Torts  B.  Defamation,  disparagement  of  property,  fraud,  absolute  liability,  and  torts 
requiring  intentional  invasions  of  various  interests.  I  or  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Law 
303.  Weisiger. 

305.  Judicial  Remedies.  Common-law  forms  of  action,  extraordinary  legal  remedies,  equi- 
table remedies,  abolition  of  the  forms  of  action,  the  merger  of  law  and  equity.  I  or  II; 
4.  Cribbet. 

306.  Agency  and  Employment.  The  liabilities  of  employers:  vicarious  liability  for  tort; 
statutory  liabilities  for  workmen's  compensation,  minimum  wages,  and  social  security 
taxes.  The  powers  of  agents  to  contract  on  behalf  of  their  principals,  and  the  liabili- 
ties of  principals  and  agents  to  each  other.  I  or  II;  3.  Conard. 

308.  Estates  in  Land.  Feudal  tenures;  seisin  and  possession;  common-law  estates  and  non- 
possessory  interests  in  land;  Statute  of  Uses;  creation  of  estates,  fee  simple,  fee  condi- 
tional, fee  tail,  determinable  fees,  life  estates,  estates  for  years,  concurrent  estates; 
modes  of  conveyance  at  common  law,  under  Statute  of  Uses,  and  under  modern 
statutes.  I  or  II;  2.  Summers. 

309.  Criminal  Law.  The  sources  and  purposes  of  the  criminal  law;  the  meaning  of  crim- 
inal responsibility;  the  characteristics  of  particular  crimes.  I  or  II;  3.  Harno. 

310.  Constitutional  Law.  The  apportionment  of  governmental  power  between  the  United 
States  and  the  states,  and  the  limitations  on  power  resulting  from  the  contract,  equal 
protection,  and  due  process  clauses.  I  or  II;  3.  Sullivan. 

315.  Legal  Writing  A.  Critical  and  intensive  training  in  the  use  of  legal  language;  expo- 
sition of  legal  and  related  materials,  with  emphasis  on  individual  assignments.  I;  2. 
CoHN,  Faletti. 
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316.  Legal  Writing  B.  Continuation  of  Law  315.  II;  1.  Cohn,  Faletti. 

320.  Wills  and  Administration.  Making,  revocation,  revival,  and  republication  of  wills; 
descent;  administration  of  estates.  I  or  II;  3.  Faletti,  Schnebly. 

321.  Bills  and  Notes.  Formal  requisites  of  negotiability  of  bills;  checks  and  notes;  methods 
of  transfer;  bona  fide  purchase;  rights  and  liabilities  of  parties.  I  or  II;  3.  Britton, 
Holt. 

322.  Vendor  and  Purchaser.  The  real  estate  contract:  Statute  of  Frauds,  performance  of 
the  contract,  marketable  title,  rights  of  parties  pending  transfer  of  title,  equitable 
conversion,  remedies,  and  assignment  of  real  estate  contracts.  I  or  II;  2.  Cribbet. 

323.  Administrative  Law.  The  functions  of  administrative  tribunals  in  federal,  state,  and 
municipal  government,  the  procedure  before  such  administrative  tribimals,  and  judi- 
cial relief  from  administrative  decisions.  I  or  II;  3.  Sullivan. 

324.  Business  Associations.  Partnerships,  corporations,  and  other  types  of  business  organ- 
ization; how  they  are  fonned,  and  what  rights  and  liabilities  result.  Exercises  in 
planning  business  organizations  and  drafting  documents.  I  or  II;  3.  Conard. 

325.  Pleading.  Formation  of  issues  and  exchange  of  information  in  advance  of  trial.  I  or 
II;  3.  Cleary. 

326.  Evidence.  Principles  governing  the  admission  of  evidence  and  the  competency  of 
witnesses.  One  hour  each  week  is  devoted  to  practice  exercises.  I  or  II;  4.  Cleary. 

327.  Titles.  Adverse  possession;  prescription;  execution  of  deeds;  signing,  sealing,  ac- 
knowledgment, delivery,  acceptance;  subject  matter,  boundaries,  accretion,  exceptions 
and  reservations;  creation  of  easements  by  implication;  covenants  for  title;  estoppel 
by  deed;  priorities  and  recording  systems.  I  or  II;  2.  Summers. 

328.  Federal  Taxation.  Federal  income  tax:  constitutional  background;  what  constitutes 
income  as  distinguished  from  gifts,  etc.;  whose  income  it  is  in  relation  to  benefits  and 
control;  when  is  income  realized  or  expense  deductible;  when  does  income  arise  in 
connection  with  corporate  distributions  and  reorganizations;  capital  gains  and  losses; 
deductions  and  credits;  special  problems  relating  to  classes  of  taxpayers.  Federal  estate 
and  gift  taxes  and  brief  reference  to  state  inheritance  taxes.  General  problems  of  tax 
practice  and  procedure.  I  or  II;  3.  Young. 

329.  Trusts.  A  study  of  the  jural  relations  between  trustee  and  beneficiary,  between  trus- 
tee or  beneficiary  and  third  persons,  and  between  successive  beneficiaries;  the  rules 
governing  the  creation  of  express  trusts  for  private  persons,  charitable  trusts,  result- 
ing and  constructive  trusts;  the  transfer  or  extinguishment  of  the  equitable  interest; 
and  the  temiination  of  the  trust.  I  or  II;  4.  Schnebly. 

330.  Restitution.  Contractual  and  quasi-contractual  remedies  (both  legal  and  equitable) 
available  because  of  duress,  fraud,  innocent  misrepresentation,  mistake,  illegality, 
and  economic  compulsion  in  the  formation  and  discharge  of  contracts  and  other 
transactions.  I  or  II;  3.  Carlston. 

331.  Legislation.  A  study  of  legislative  policies  and  procedures,  of  legislation  as  a  source 
of  law,  of  types  of  statutes,  their  structure,  and  of  the  problems  of  interpretation.  I 
or  II;  3.  Cohn. 

332.  Rights  in  Land.  Natural  rights,  profits,  licenses,  easements,  covenants,  rents,  and 
waste.  I  or  II;  3.  Summers. 

333.  Persons.  Marriage,  separation,  and  divorce,  property  rights  of  married  women,  con- 
tractual and  tort  liabilities  of  one  spouse  to  the  other  and  to  third  persons.  I  or  II;  2. 
Carlston. 

334.  Criminal  Law  Administration  and  Procedure.  Problems  in  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law.  A  study  of  criminal  procedure  from  arrest  to  the  end  of  the  prosecu- 
tion in  a  court  of  review,  with  emphasis  on  procedure  as  a  device  for  social  regula- 
tion, and  including  an  appraisal  of  aims  and  workings  of  probation,  parole,  and  ex- 
ecutive clemency.  I  or  II;  2.  Harno. 
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335.  Trials  and  Appeals.  Litigation  from  process  through  appeal,  excluding  pleading  and 
evidence.  I  or  II;  3.  Bowman. 

336.  Use  of  Law  Books.  Practice  in  the  library  in  the  use  of  statutes,  reports,  digests,  en- 
cyclopedias, annotated  cases,  citation  books,  reference  tables,  indices,  and  textbooks. 
I  or  II;  1.  Weisigek. 

337.  Sales.  A  study  of  rights  and  duties  of  parties  under  contracts  relating  to  the  sale 
of  chattels,  including  the  following  problems  and  topics;  transfer  of  the  property 
interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  contract;  acquisition  of  property  rights  by  third 
persons  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  contract— estoppel  and  fraud;  negotiable  docu- 
ments of  title;  conditional  sales;  trust  receipts;  performance  of  the  contract;  risk  of 
loss;  warranties;  remedies  of  buyer  and  seller.  I  or  II;  3.  Britton. 

338.  Insurance.  Personal  and  property  insurance:  formation  of  the  insurance  relation; 
concealment,  warranties,  representations;  insurable  interest;  conditions;  subrogation; 
waiver  and  estoppel;  incontestability,  the  respective  interests  of  the  beneficiar>',  in- 
sured, insurer,  assignee,  and  creditor,  and  facts  constituting  maturity  in  life,  accident, 
fire,  theft,  liability,  and  collision  policies.  I  or  II;  3.  Goble. 

339.  Conflict  of  Laws.  Problems  from  conflict  of  laws  in  jurisdiction  of  courts;  foreign 
judgments;  torts  and  workmen's  compensation  acts;  contracts;  sales  and  mortgages; 
family  law;  administration  of  estates;  business  organizations.  I  or  II;  4.  Holt. 

340.  Municipal  Corporations.  Creation  and  organization;  powers;  liability  on  contracts 
and  in  tort;  property  rights;  revenue  and  indebtedness.  I  or  II;  2.  Kneieh. 

341.  Oil  and  Gas.  Nature  of  the  property  interests  in  oil  and  gas;  legal  interests  created 
by  oil  and  gas  leases;  validity  of  leases;  the  habendum  clause;  the  drilling  and  rental 
clauses;  assignments  of  the  interest  of  the  lessor  and  the  lessee;  rents  and  royalties.  I 
or  II;  2.  Summers. 

342.  Mortgages.  A  study  of  chattel  and  real  estate  mortgages,  and  conditional  sales.  I  or 
II;  3.  Holt. 

343.  Public  Utilities.  Obligations  of  public  utilities  to  serve  without  discrimination;  rea- 
sonable rates;  duty  to  extend  facilities;  the  liability  of  the  carrier  of  passengers  and 
freight.  I  or  II;  2.  Faletti. 

344.  Creditors'  Rights.  Remedies  of  the  delinquent  debtor  and  his  creditors— at  law,  in 
equity,  and  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  liquidation  and  rehabilitation;  exercises  in 
bankruptcy  procedures.  I  or  II;  3.  Bowman. 

345.  Suretyship.  Suretyship,  guaranty,  and  the  accommodation  contracts  of  negotiable  in- 
struments. I  or  II;  2.  Holt. 

346.  Future  Interests  and  Restraints  Upon  Alienation.  A  study  of  the  various  t>'pes  of 
future  interests  in  real  and  personal  property  recognized  by  law,  and  of  the  rules 
which  determine  the  validity  and  effect  of  future  limitations;  of  restraints  upon  the 
alienation  of  property  interests;  and  trusts  for  the  accunuilation  of  income.  I  or  II;  4. 
Prerequisite:  Law  329.  Schnebly. 

347.  Labor  Law.  Same  as  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  347.  The  law  of  industrial  rela- 
tions with  special  emphasis  on  recent  cases  and  legislation;  collccti\e  bargaining  and 
labor  contracts;  wages  and  hours  legislation;  unemployment  compensation.  I  or  II; 
3.  Sullivan. 

348.  International  Law.  A  study  of  special  phases  of  international  law,  including  its  na- 
tiue,  sources,  and  subjects;  jurisdiction  and  territory;  law  of  treaties;  treatment  of 
aliens  and  law  of  international  claims;  pacific  st'ttleuient  of  international  disputes; 
and  current  developments.  I  or  II;  3.  Cahlston. 

349.  State  and  Local  Taxation.  Proper  and  improper  purposes  of  taxation.  General  prop- 
erty tax  and  tax  administration:  levy,  return,  assessment;  various  problems  of  assess- 
ment; collection  of  taxes  and  taxpayers'  remedies.  Excise  taxes:   general  nature;  ex- 
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cise  tax  on  business  concerns  and  transactions.  Jurisdiction  for  purposes  of  general 
property  and  death  taxes.  I  or  II;  2.  Young. 

350.  The  Legal  Profession.  A  study  of  the  traditions  and  ethics  of  the  bar  with  special 
reference  to  modem  controversies.  I  or  II;  1.  Harno. 

351.  Jurisprudence.  Nature  of  the  law,  legal  methods,  and  the  judicial  process;  review  of 
the  various  theories  of  law  and  schools  of  jurisprudence  and  philosophy  of  the  law; 
relation  of  law  and  social  science.  I  or  II;  3.  Carlston. 

353.  Corporation  Finance.  Methods  of  financing  corporations,  as  affected  by  corporation 
laws,  securities  regulation,  and  tax  burdens.  Research  projects  on  various  problems 
in  the  field  of  business  organization.  I  or  II;  3.  Conard. 

355.  Trade  Regulation.  Problems  of  the  businessman,  common-law  restraint  of  trade, 
anti-trust  laws,  fair  trade  practices,  trademarks,  price  discrimination.  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  technique  of  handling  problems  in  this 
field.  I  or  II;  3.  Carlston. 

360.  Legal  Drafting  and  Office  Practice.  A  practical  course  on  the  drafting  of  legal  docu- 
ments; a  study  of  the  organization  and  management  of  a  law  office.  I,  II;  2.  Brit- 
ton,  Thomas. 

361.  Problems  and  Procedures  in  Office  Practice.  A  practical  course  in  preparation  for 
negotiations,  office  conferences,  and  settlement  procedures,  with  emphasis  on  partic- 
ular areas  of  the  i^ractice.  I  or  II;  2.  Staff. 

362.  Practice  Court.  Practice  work  in  the  conduct  of  litigation.  Actual  courtroom  condi- 
tions are  simulated.  II;  2.  Cleary. 

363.  Probate  Practice.  Consideration  of  the  more  common  steps  in  probate  proceedings, 
with  practice  in  the  use  of  forms  and  court  appearances.  I  or  II;  1.  Bowman. 

371.  Seminar:  Commercial  Paper.  Problems  in  commercial  paper;  a  study  of  commercial 
paper  with  emphasis  on  the  integration  of  the  various  business  transactions  that  are 
related  thereto  and  on  the  impact  of  legal  sanctions  on  these  transactions.  The  course 
involves  a  critical  study  of  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code.  I  or  II;  2.  Britton. 

372.  Seminar:  Problems  of  Business  Organization.  Study  of  cases  and  statutes  in  various 
fields  of  business  organization,  accompanied  by  the  execution  of  individual  research 
projects  related  to  the  field  of  study.  I  or  II;  2.  Conard. 

373.  Seminar:  The  Legislative  Processes.  Analysis  of  the  legislative  processes  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  state  legislatures,  the  growth  of  statutory  law;  assigned  problems  for 
individual  research  and  bill-drafting,  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  pro- 
fessional skills  in  this  field.  I  or  II;  2.  Cohn. 

374.  Seminar:  Federal  Taxation  Problems  I.  Tax  problems  relating  to  the  form  of  busi- 
ness organization,  business  operations,  and  various  business  and  investment  trans- 
actions. Research  projects  on  related  problems.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Law  328.  Young. 

375.  Seminar:  Federal  Taxation  Problems  II.  Income,  estate,  and  gift  tax  problems  in 
estate  planning  and  estate  administration,  including  the  operation  of  trusts;  appraisal 
of  estate  and  gift  tax  system  and  study  of  proposals  to  integrate  the  federal  income, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes.  Research  projects  on  related  problems.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Law 
328.  Young. 

391.  Legal  Problems.  Preparation  of  comments  on  recent  decisions  for  publication  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  Law  Forum.  Open  to  students  selected  for  superior  achievement 
in  two  or  more  semesters  of  law  study.  I,  II;  1.  Cribbet. 

392.  Legal  Problems.  Preparation  of  comments  on  recent  decisions  for  publication  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  Law  Forum.  Open  to  students  selected  for  superior  achie\ement 
in  two  or  more  semesters  of  law  study.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Law  391.  Cribbet. 

393.  Legal  Problems.  Preparation  of  comments  on  recent  decisions  for  publication  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  Law  Forum.  Open  to  students  selected  for  superior  achievement 
in  two  or  more  semesters  of  law  study.  I,  II;  I.  Prerequisite:  Law  392.  Cribbet. 
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394.  Legal  Problems.  Preparation  of  comments  on  recent  decisions  for  publication  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  Law  Forum.  Open  to  students  selected  for  superior  achievement 
in  two  or  more  semesters  of  law  study.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Law  393.  Cribbet. 

395.  Legal  Problems.  Preparation  of  comments  on  recent  decisions  for  publication  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  Laiv  Forum.  Open  to  students  selected  for  superior  achievement 
in  two  or  more  semesters  of  law  study.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Law  394.  Cribbet. 

396.  Legal  Problems.  Preparation  of  comments  on  recent  decisions  for  publication  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  Law  Forum.  Open  to  students  selected  for  superior  achievement 
in  two  or  more  semesters  of  law  study.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Law  395.  Cribbet. 

399.  Research  in  Special  Topics.  Individual  research  on  a  special  problem  selected  in 
consultation  with  the  instructor.  I,  II;  1  to  4. 
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Professors:  R.  B.  D<jvvns  (Director  of  Library  School),  Anne  M.  Boyd  (Emerita),  L.  \\. 

DuNLAP,  A.  H.  Lancour,  E.  J.  Reece  (Visiting),  P.  L.  Windsor  (Emeritus). 
Associate  Professors:  L.  E.  Bamber,  Ethel  Bond  (Emerita),  Thelma  Eaton,  Frances 

B.  Jenkins,  Rose  B.  Phelps,  Frances  Simpson  (Emerita). 
Assistant  Professors:  Marie  M.  Hostetter,  M.  Alice  Lohrer,  C.  W.  Stone. 
Instructors:  Donna  D.  Finger,  Viola  James. 
Assistants:  Juliette  Bryson,  Ann  L.  Campo,  Evalyn  VV.  Miles,  Ronald  C.  Tolla- 

FiELD,  Rose  Vainstein. 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

195.  Introduction  to  Library  Use.  Use  of  the  card  catalog,  periodical  indexes,  encyclo- 
pedias and  dictionaries,  and  other  reference  books.  Intended  for  freshmen  and 
sophomores;  not  for  students  in  the  Library  School.   I,   II;  2. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

201.  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries.  This  course  presents  practical  information  on  the  use 
of  the  classification  and  the  card  catalog,  printed  indexes,  bibliographies,  and  refer- 
ence books,  and  is  designed  to  teach  the  students  to  use  books  and  libraries  intelli- 
gently and  skillfully.  I;  3.  Phelps. 

204.  Organization  and  Operation  of  Libraries  I.  Designed  to  give  the  student  an  under- 
standing of  the  basic  functions  of  the  modern  library,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
professional  librarian.  The  functions  of  supervising  library  operations  and  services 
are  considered.  II;  3.  Jenkins. 

255.  Organization  and  Operation  of  Libraries  II.  The  organization  and  arrangement  of 
materials  in  a  modern  library.  Cataloging  methods  and  classification  schemes  are 
studied  and  practiced.  I;  3.  Eaton. 

258.  Selection  of  Library  Materials.  This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  several 
bibliographical  aids  to  the  selection  of  books,  films,  and  recordings  for  library  col- 
lections, with  practice  in  their  use.  It  includes  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
principles  governing  collection  development.  I,  II;  3.  Lohi\eh. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

301.  Literature  of  the  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
increase  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  scope  and  significant  characteristics  in  the 
literature  of  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities  by  systematic  study  of  modern 
trends,  themes,  and  representative  materials.  Provides  an  introduction  to  each  field, 
and  emphasizes  development  of  skills  in  selection  in  relation  to  library  problems  and 
processes.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit. 
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302.  Literature  of  Science  and  Technology.  A  survey  of  the  several  fields  of  pure  and 
applied  science  and  a  study  of  the  literature  or  each  field.  Designed  to  give  the 
student  an  understanding  of  the  content  of  each  of  the  scientific  disciplines  and  its 
role  and  place  in  modem  society.  Selected  readings  from  the  outstanding  works  in 
each  field  will  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principal  sources.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit. 
Jenkins. 

303.  Library  Materials  for  Children.  The  selection  and  use  of  library  materials  for  chil- 
dren in  public  and  school  libraries  according  to  the  needs  of  the  child  in  his  physical, 
mental,  and  emotional  development,  and  the  purposes  of  the  elementary  school 
program.  The  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the  standard  book  selection  aids 
for  children  and  with  all  types  of  printed  and  audio-visual  materials,  and  develops  the 
ability  to  select  and  describe  children's  library  materials  according  to  their  develop- 
mental uses.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Hostetter,  Lohrer. 

304.  Library  Materials  for  Adolescents.  The  selection  and  use  of  library  materials  for 
adolescents  in  school  and  public  libraries  and  community  organizations.  The  course 
aims  to  develop  the  ability  to  select  and  evaluate  a  wide  variety  of  reading  materials 
from  standard  bibliographies  for  the  adolescent  according  to  his  personal  and  school 
needs.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Hostetter,  Lohrer. 

306.  Maps  and  Cartobibliographical  Aids.  An  examination  of  the  problems  involved  in 
the  cataloging,  classification,  and  care  of  maps.  The  student  will  become  acquainted 
with  the  major  cartobibliographical  and  related  aids  in  the  field.  II;  2  hours,  or  Vz 
unit.  Woods. 

308.  Audio-Visual  Services  in  Libraries.  A  consideration  of  the  development  of  audio- 
visual services  in  libraries.  In  class,  the  student  becomes  aware  of  the  range,  types, 
and  functions  of  audio-visual  materials,  equipment,  and  services  provided  by  libraries, 
and  is  introduced  to  some  organizational  and  technical  problems  facing  the  special- 
ist. Separate  laboratory  sessions  give  opportunity  for  developing  skills  in  projection, 
recording,  and  similar  materials.  II;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Stone. 

Management 

(See  Business  Organization  and  Operation) 

Marketing 

(See  Business  Organization  and  Operation) 
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Professors:  S.  S.  Cairns  (Head  of  Department),  R.  Baer,  H.  W.  Bailey,  D.  G.  Bour- 
GiN,  H.  R.  Brahana,  R.  D.  Carmichael  (Emeritus),  A.  B.  Coble  (Emeritus),  M.  M. 
Day,  J.  L.  Doob,  B.  Eckmann,  A.  Emch  (Emeritus),  P.  W.  Ketchum,  H.  Levy, 
W.  G.  Madow,  H.  J.  Miles,  A.  H.  Taub,  E.  J.  Townsend  (Emeritus),  W.  J.  Trjit- 

ZINSKY. 

Associate  Professors:  H.  Chernoff,  Olive  C.  Hazlett  (on  leave),  G.  P.  Hochschild, 
C.  W.  Mendel,  G.  E.  Moore,  J.  P.  Nash,  J.  W.  Peters,  L.  L.  Steimley,  H.  E. 
Vaughan. 

Assistant  Professors:  Beulah  M.  Armstrong,  W.  F.  Atchison,  P.  T.  Bateman,  C.  R. 
Blyth,  O.  K.  Bower,  Josephine  H.  Chanler,  W.  A.  Ferguson,  M.  K.  Fort,  Jr., 
V.  A.  HoERscH,  F.  E.  Hohn,  J.  Landin,  R.  G.  Langebartel,  H.  Lass,  B.  E. 
Meserve,  Josephine  M.  Mitchell,  M.  E.  Munroe,  Echo  D.  Pepper,  R.  E.  Pingry, 
I.  Reiner,  L.  Schoenfeld,  E.  J.  Scott,  D.  J.  Wheeler,  W.  Wilson. 

Instructors:  Corinne  Hattan,  C.  Phillips,  Jewell  E.  Schubert. 

Research  Associates:  K.  T.  Chen,  N.  T.  Hamilton. 

Assi.^ants:  J.  H.  Abbott,  R.  Baer,  L.  C.  Butler,  A.  Cronheim,  M.  P.  Emerson,  A.  V. 
Fend,  J.  E.  Flanagan,  H.  Flesch,  L.  R.  Ford,  Jr.,  H.  H.  Fox,  D.  M.  Friedlen, 
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R.  T.  Gregory,  C.  B.  Hanneken,  D.  G.  Higman,  J.  H.  Hornback,  Elaine  Hundert- 
MARK,  C.  L.  Keller,  C.  N.  Maxwell,  W.  A.  Michael,  Jr.,  M.  W.  Milligan,  E.  R. 
MuLLLNs,  D.  A.  Page,  R.  E.  Priest,  W.  G.  Rosen,  J.  U.  Russell,  F.  S.  Scalora, 
E.  J.  ScHWEPPE,  R.  J.  Silverman,  R.  W.  Sloan,  D.  L.  Sullivan,  S.  E.  Walkley, 
M.  J.  Walsh. 

MAJOR   IN  MATHEMATICS 

Major:  Twenty  hours  in  mathematics,  exckiding  courses  with  numbers  less  than  130 
and  including  two  courses  chosen  from  Mathematics  311,  312,  317,  318,  327,  328,  347, 
348. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  selected  from  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects:  account- 
ancv,  astronomy,  chemistry,  economics,  philosophy,  physics,  psychology,  statistics  (Nhithe- 
matics  161,  361,  362,  363,  364,  371,  372,  375,  376,  377),  surveying,  theoretical  and  ap- 
plied mechanics.  If  two  subjects  are  chosen,  at  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each. 

Note:  For  undergraduate  students  intending  to  take  advanced  work  or  a  major  in 
mathematics,  the  following  outline  of  freshman  and  sophomore  work  is  suggested:  Fresh- 
man year:  first  semester,  Mathematics  111  or  112,  and  114  or  115;  second  semester, 
Mathematics  122.  Sophomore  year:  first  semester,  Mathematics  132;  second  semester. 
Mathematics  142. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  high  school  mathematics  should  consult  with  Dr.  J.  W. 
Peters,  253  Mathematics  Building,  concerning  their  programs  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment on  entering  the  University. 

MAJOR  IN  STATISTICS 

Major:  Twelve  hours  beyond  the  calculus  including  Mathematics  315,  347,  363,  and 
three  other  hours  of  300  courses  in  statistics  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

Minor:  Twenty  hours  in  an  area  of  application  of  statistics.  Of  these  twenty  hours  not 
more  than  nine  can  be  in  statistical  methods,  and  Mathematics  161  may  be  taken  as  three 
of  these  hours.  The  courses  not  emphasizing  statistical  methods  should  be  chosen  so  that 
courses  on  the  400  level  can  be  taken  if  the  student  enters  graduate  work. 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Basic  Mathematics.  A  systematic  presentation  of  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  plane  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  statistics.  Required  of  students  in  the 
general  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  whose  entrance  credits 
do  not  include  one  year  of  algebra  and  one  year  of  plane  geometry.  I,  II;  3. 

102.  Basic  Mathematics.  Continuation  of  Mathematics  101.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Nhithe- 
matics  101. 

104.  Elements  of  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  For  premedical  students  who  have  entered 
with  only  one  unit  of  high  school  algebra  and  who  need  credit  in  trigonometry  as  a 
prerequisite  to  physics.  This  course  does  not  serve  as  a  prerequisite  for  Ahithematics 
122.  Premedical  students  who  enter  with  IV2  units  of  algebra  must  take  Mathematics 
114.  I,  II;  3.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  reccixe  only  2  hours  credit. 
Prerequisite:  High  school  algebra,  1  unit;  plane  geometry,  1  unit. 

106.  Solid  Geometry.  Satisfies  deficiency  in  solid  geometry  for  engineering  students;  all 
other  students  receive  full  credit.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Entrance  algebra,  1  unit; 
plane  geometry,  1  unit. 

111.  Algebra.  I,  II;  5.  Students  having  iy2  entrance  units  in  algebra  receive  only  3  hours 
credit.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  4  hours  credit.  Prerequisite: 
Entrance  algebra,  1  unit;  plane  geometry,  1  unit. 
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12.  College  Algebra.  I,  II;  3.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours 
credit.  Prerequisite:  Entrance  algebra,  iy2  units;  plane  geometry,  1  unit. 

14.  rlane  Trigonometry.  I,  II;  2.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  1 
hour  credit.  Prerequisite:  Entrance  algebra,  IVz  units,  or  registration  in  Mathematics 
111;  plane  geometry,  1  unit. 

15.  Advanced  Trigonometry.  Intended  for  students  having  entrance  credit  in  trigonom- 
etry. The  course  will  include  such  topics  as  trigonometric  equations,  De  Moivre's 
theorem,  complex  numbers  with  applications  to  more  compHcated  problems  in  plane 
trigonometry,  and  a  brief  introduction  to  spherical  trigonometry.  I,  II;  2.  Students 
with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  1  hour  credit.  Prerequisite:  Entrance 
algebra,  iy2  units;  plane  geometry,  1  unit;  solid  geometry,  ¥2  unit;  Mathematics  114, 
or  entrance  trigonometry,  ¥2  unit. 

,17.  Combined  Freshman  Mathematics.  A  combined  course  integrating  all  the  usual 
topics  of  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  analytic  geometry,  and  also  some  topics  of  dif- 
ferential calculus.  For  students  of  architecture,  chemistry,  chemical  engineering, 
ceramic  engineering,  and  ceramics.  I,  II;  5.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours 
receive  only  4  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Entrance  algebra,  iy2  units;  plane  geometry, 
1  unit. 

L22.  Analytic  Geometry.  Plane  and  solid  analytic  geometry.  I,  II;  4.  Students  with  95  or 
more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111  or  112, 
and  114  or  115. 

123.  Analytic  Geometry.  Plane  and  solid  analytic  geometry.  I,  II;  5.  Students  with  95  or 
more  credit  hours  receive  only  4  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111  or  112, 
and  114  and  115. 

127.  Combined  Freshman  Mathematics.  Continuation  of  Mathematics  117.  I,  II;  4.  Stu- 
dents with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 117. 

132.  Calculus.  First  course  for  students  of  mathematics  and  engineering.  I,  II;  5.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  122. 

133.  Calculus.  First  course  for  students  of  mathematics  and  engineering.  I,  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  122  or  123. 

137.  Calculus.  For  students  of  architecture,  chemistry,  chemical  engineering,  ceramics, 
and  ceramic  engineering.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  117  and  127,  or  consent  of 
department. 

142.  Calculus.  Second  course  for  students  of  mathematics  and  engineering.  I,  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  132. 

143.  Calculus.  Second  course  for  students  of  mathematics  and  (engineering.  I,  II;  5. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  133. 

147.  Calculus.  Continuation  of  Mathematics  137.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  137. 

161.  Statistics.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111  or  112;  sophomore  standing. 

171.  Mathematics  of  Finance.  A  study  of  simple  and  compound  interest,  simple  and 
compound  discount,  annuities,  and  applications  to  various  problems  in  finance.  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:   Mathematics  132.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

202.  Arithmetic  for  Teachers.  Open  only  to  students  in  the  curriculum  in  elementary 
education.  Credit  is  not  allowed  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 
I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

'205.  Teachers'  Course.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  A  year  of  calculus,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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222.  Advanced  Aspects  of  Euclidean  Geometry.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Eighteen  hours  of 
mathematics,  inchiding  Mathematics  132  and  142. 

291.  Thesis  and  Reading  Course.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Twenty-four  hours  of  college  mathe-  -.„ 
matics.  Staff.  W 

292.  Thesis  and  Reading  Course.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Twenty-four  hours  of  college  mathe- 
matics. Staff.  ^ 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

301.  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Mathematics.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 132  and  142,  or  137  and  147. 

302.  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Mathematics.  11;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 132  and  142,  or  137  and  147. 

303.  Foundations  of  Mathematics.  The  process  of  proof  applied  to  some  fundamental 
domains  of  mathematics,  and  a  discussion  of  recent  criticisms  of  the  foimdations  of 
mathematics.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Major  in  mathematics,  or  consent  of. 
instructor.  Vaughan. 

304.  Foundations  of  Mathematics.  Continuation  of  Mathematics  303.  The  process  of) 
proof  applied  to  some  fundamental  domains  of  mathematics,  and  a  discussion  of) 
recent  criticisms  of  the  foundations  of  mathematics.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  303.  Vaughan. 

311.  Advanced  Algebra.  For  students  interested  in  actuarial  science,  statistics,  or  teacher 
training  in  mathematics.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  142,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

312.  Advanced  Algebra.  For  students  interested  in  actuarial  science,  statistics  or  teacher 
training  in  mathematics.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  imit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  142,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

315.  Linear  Transformations  and  Matrices.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 142. 

317.  Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
132  and  142,  or  137  and  147. 

318.  Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
317. 

327.  Introduction  to  Higher  Geometry.  I;  3  liours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Matliematics 
142  or  147. 

328.  Introduction  to  Higher  Geometry.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
327. 

332.  Topological  Spaces.  I,  II:  3  liours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in 
Mathematics  347. 

333.  Combinatorial  Topology.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:   Mathematics  343. 

341.  Differential  Equations.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  132  and 
142,  or  137  and  147. 

342.  Differential   Equations.   I,   II;   3  hours,  or   1   unit.  Prerequisite:    Mathematics  341. 

343.  Advanced  Calculus.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  132  and 
142,  or  137  and  147. 

345.  Differential  Equations  and  Orthogonal  Functions.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  132  and  142,  or  137  and  147. 

347.  Introduction  to  Higher  Analysis:  Real  Variables.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  I  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  343,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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348.  Introduction  to  Higher  Analysis:  Complex  Variables.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  347. 

349.  Introduction  to  Higher  Analysis:  Real  Variables  II.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  347. 

353.  Elementary  Theory  of  Numbers.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  regis- 
tration in  Mathematics  317  or  347. 

354.  Elementary  Theory  of  Numbers.  Continuation  of  Mathematics  353.  II;  3  hours,  or 
1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  317  or  353. 

358.  Mathematics  for  Social  Scientists.  This  course  will  present  the  topics  of  the  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus  that  are  most  important  for  students  of  the  social 
sciences  and  will  use  exercises  drawn  from  those  fields.  Some  topics  from  trigonom- 
etry and  analytic  geometry  will  also  be  included.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  111  or  112. 

359.  Mathematics  for  Social  Scientists.  Description  the  same  as  for  Mathematics  358. 
I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vi  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  358. 

361.  Theory  of  Probability.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  132  and 
142,  or  137  and  147.  Munroe. 

i  362.  Finite  Differences.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  142.  Offered  in 
1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Peters. 

363.  Advanced  Statistics.  Probability  and  statistical  inference.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  132  and  142. 

'j364.  Advanced  Statistics.  Probability  and  statistical  inference.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  363. 

ii  366.  Theory  of  Sample  Surveys.  The  development  of  the  formulae  to  be  used  in  the 
efficient  planning  of  sample  surveys  and  the  interpretation  of  the  results.  I,  II;  3 
hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Differential  and  integral  calculus  and  a  first  course  in 
statistics.  Madow. 

367.  Practice  of  Sample  Surveys.  Training  in  planning  and  making  sample  surveys;  how 
the  results  are  interpreted.  One  or  more  sample  surveys  will  be  planned  in  detail.  I, 
II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Differential  and  integral  calculus  and  a  first  course 
in  statistics.  Madow. 

369.  The  Ideas  and  Methods  of  Statistics.  The  modem  formulation  of  the  ideas  of 
statistical  inference  with  applications  to  the  testing  of  various  statistical  hypotheses. 
The  treatment  will  stress  not  the  details  but  the  general  nature  of  proofs.  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  ideas  in  practice  will  be  given.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Differential  and  integral  calculus  and  a  first  course  in  stastistics.  Madow. 

370.  The  Ideas  and  Methods  of  Statistics.  Continuation  of  Mathematics  369.  I,  II;  3 
hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:   Mathematics  369,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Madow. 

371.  Actuarial  Theory.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  132  and  142,  or 
137  and  147.  Peters. 

372.  Actuarial  Theory.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:   Mathematics  371.  Peters. 

375.  Nonparametric  Inference.  Nonparametric  tests  of  hypotheses  concerning  means, 
variances,  regression,  and  correlation  coefficients.  Methods  depending  on  ranks.  The 
efficiency  of  nonparametric  tests.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
361  or  363. 

376.  Parametric  Inference.  Introduction  to  the  theories  of  estimation,  testing  hypotheses, 
and  decision  functions  with  respect  to  the  parameters  of  distributions.  The  contribu- 
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tions  of  R.  A.  Fisher,  J.  Neyman,  and  A.  VVald.  The  theor>'  of  the  characterist 
1  unction  will  l)e  introdnced  as  needed.  I;  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathi 
niatics  361  or  363. 

377.  Sequential  Inference.  An  introduction  to  quaUty  control,  sampling,  inspection,  ai 
sequential  analysis  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  latter;  control  charts;  singl 
double,  and  multiple  sampling  inspection  methods;  sequential  probability  ratio  test 
efficiency  of  sequential  tests;  expected  number  of  observations  necessary;  operatiit 
characteristics  and  average  sample  number  curves.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Pii 
requisite:  Mathematics  363. 

381.  Vector  and  Tensor  Analysis.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  142  ai; 
343,  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

382.  Vector,  Tensor,  and  Matrix  Methods  in  Applied  Mathematics.  II;  3  hours,  or. 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  381,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

385.  Theory  of  High-Speed  Computing  Machines.  The  logical  design  of  various  types  i 
high-speed  computing  machines.  The  preparation  of  problems  for  such  machine 
I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  consent  of  instructor. 

386.  Laplace  Transforms.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  343. 

387.  Introduction  to  Numerical  Methods.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mathi 

matics  343. 

388.  Mathematical  Methods  in  Engineering  and  Science.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  343. 

389.  Ordinary  Non-Linear  Differential  Equations.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit   Prerequisite 

Mathematics  343  and  341  or  345. 
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Professors:  N.  A.  Pabker  (Head  of  Department),  C.  H.  C.\sberg  (Emeritus)  E  I 
Broghamer,  W.  N.  Espy,  J.  R.  Fellows,  C.  W.  Ham  (Emeritus),  J.  A.  Henr-i 
W.  L.  Hull,  S.  Konzo,  H.  H.  Korst,  D.  H.  Krans,  A.  P.  Kratz  (Emeritus),  I 
Laitala,  R.  F.  Larson,  O.  A.  Leutwiler  (Emeritus),  E.  D.  Luke,  J.  A.  Polso 
(Emeritus),  J.  H.  Potter,  D.  G.  Ryan,  H.  J.  Schrader  (cooperating),  W.  H.  Se\ 
ERNS  (on  leave),  K.  J.  Trigger,  A.  C.  Willard  (Emeritus). 

Associate  Professors:  D.  H.  Cole,  L.  E.  Doyle,  C.  D.  Greffe,  G.  W.  Harper,  E.  I 
Hebrank,  R.  J.  Martin,  J.  C.  Miles,  L.  C.  Pigage,  C.  E.  Schubert,  F.  Seyfarth 
C.  J.  Starr,  L.  M.  Zubko. 

Assistant  Professors:  H.  D.  Bareither,  J.  R.  Carroll,  B.  T.  Chad,  J    L   Leach   W 
Love,  C.  H.  McClay,  D.  E.  McFeron,  J.  L.  Whisenand.  '       "  * 

Instructors:  J.  W.  Bayne,  C.  E.  Derrough,  R.  B.  Dillaway,  G.  E.  Martin  A.  E 
Noreen  (on  leave),  D.  H.  Offner,  R.  H.  Pace,  M.  B.  Singer,  W.  F.  Stoeckeb 
R.  P.  Strout,  a.  D.  Wright. 

Assistants:  G.  M.  Gabble,  A.  O.  Davis,  W.  K.  Mueller,  M.  V.  R.  Rao. 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

171.  Mechanism.  A  study  of  the  transmission  and  modification  of  motion  hv  linkworl 
cams,  gears,  belts,  ropes,  chains,  etc.;  theory'  of  gear  tooth  action;  gear  tooth  s\stem 
and  production  methods;  point  paths;  displacement  diagrams.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite 
General  Engineering  Drawing  101;  registration  in  Physics  103.  Greffe,  Seyfarth 

181.  Metal  Processing.  Basic  machining  processes  used  for  metal  processing.  Use  of  ma 
dune  tools,  jigs,  fixtures,  gauges,  and  measuring  instriunents  and  inspection  method 
to  produce  mterchangeable  metal  parts.  I,  II;  4.  Prere(iuisite:  Sophomore  standing 
General  Engmeering  Drawing  101  or  104.  Dehrough,  Doyle,  and  others 
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182.  Manufacturing  Processes.  Foundry  practice,  pattern  design;  hot  and  cold  forming; 
welding  and  allied  processes;  machine  tools  and  machining  practice;  use  of  jigs, 
fixtures,  and  tools  for  manufacture  of  interchangeable  parts.  Classroom  discussion  and 
demonstration.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  in  aeronautical  engineering, 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Leach,  Schubert. 

183.  Materials  Casting.  Casting  as  a  process  of  fabrication;  the  molding  process  includ- 
ing machine  molding;  molding  sand  characteristics,  control,  and  testing;  melting  and 
pouring  practice.  Physical  characteristics  of  cast  materials,  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages; gray  iron  structures  and  elementary  metallurgical  concepts;  design  of 
wood  and  metal  patterns  and  correlation  with  foundry  practice;  core  requirements 
control  and  testing.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  General  Engineering  Drawing  101  or  104; 
sophomore  standing.  Leach,  Schubert. 

184.  Metal  Processing.  Basic  machining  processes  used  for  metal  processing.  Use  of 
machine  tools,  jigs,  fixtures,  gauges,  and  measuring  instruments  and  inspection 
methods  to  produce  interchangeable  metal  parts.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  General 
Engineering  Drawing  101  or  104;  sophomore  standing.  Derrough,  Doyle,  and 
others. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

201.  Mechanical  Power  Equipment.  Theory,  construction,  and  operating  characteristics 
of  boilers,  prime  movers,  air  compressors,  fans,  and  auxiliaries.  For  civil  engineering 
students.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  142;  Physics  103  and  104.  Dillaway, 
Miles,  and  others. 

202.  Thermodynamics.  Energy  of  engineering  systems  and  transformation  of  energy; 
properties  of  thermodynamic  media;  energy  relationships  for  non-flow  and  steady- 
flow  processes;  power  and  refrigeration  cycles;  air  compression;  and  heat  transfer.  I, 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  142;  Physics  103  and  104.  Luke,  Zubko,  and  others. 

203.  Power  Plant  Equipment.  Central  station  equipment  including  steam  generators, 
steam  turbine  and  engines,  internal  combustion  engines,  and  auxiliaries.  For  electrical 
and  general  engineering  students.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  202. 
Hebrank,  McClay,  and  others. 

204.  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Instrumentation  and  test  of  mechanical  power 
equipment.  Engineering  reports.  For  chemical  engineering  students.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequi- 
site: Mechanical  Engineering  201;  Mechanical  Engineering  203,  or  Chemical  Engi- 
neering 370.  Carroll,  Hebrank,  Krans,  Miles,  and  others. 

205.  Thermodynamics.  Energy  and  its  transfoimations;  properties  of  thermodynamic 
systems;  non-flow  and  steady-flow  processes  of  fluids;  reversibility  and  limitations; 
behavior  of  gases,  liquids,  and  vapors;  entropy  and  the  second  law;  thermodynamic 
temperature  scales  and  heat  engines.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  142;  Physics 
103  and  104.  Bareither,  Cole,  Espy,  Luke,  and  others. 

206.  Thermodynamics.  Analysis  of  steady  flow  of  fluids  in  pipes,  nozzles,  orifices,  power 
plant  equipment;  air  compressor,  blower,  fan  and  Pitot  tube  energy  relations;  de- 
tailed analysis  of  simple  steam  engines  and  turbines;  power  and  refrigeration  cycles; 
thermodynamic  properties  of  moist  air  and  applications  in  air-conditioning  processes. 
I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  205.  Espy,  Krans,  Larson,  Luke,  and 
others. 

207.  Power  Plant  Equipment.  Function  and  performance  of  steam  power  equipment, 
internal  combustion  engines,  fluid  handling  equipment,  and  their  auxiliaries.  I,  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Mechanical  Engineering  206.  Fellows,  Hebrank, 
Henry,  Krans,  and  others. 

208.  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Instrumentation  and  test  of  mechanical  power 
equipment.  Engineering  reports.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  203, 
or  registration  in  Mechanical  Engineering  206  and  207.  Bareither,  Hebrank,  Henry, 
Krans,  and  others. 
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221.  Mechanics  of  Machinery.  Linkages,  cams  and  gears;  belts,  ropes,  and  chains;  ve- 
locities, accelerations,  and  inertia  forces  in  machines;  vibrations  and  critical  speeds; 
balancing  of  engines;  principle  of  the  gyroscope.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in 
Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  211.  Ryan  and  others. 

222.  Mechanics  of  Machinery.  A  study  of  masses,  motions,  and  forces  in  machines, 
with  the  application  of  graphical  and  analytical  methods;  velocities;  accelerations; 
static  forces;  inertia  forces;  balancing;  vibrations  and  critical  speeds  in  shafts;  prin- 
ciple of  the  gyroscope.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  aeronautical  engi- 
neering. Broghamer  and  others. 

223.  Mechanics  of  Machinery.  A  study  of  masses,  motions,  and  forces  in  machines,  with 
the  application  of  graphical  and  analytical  methods;  velocities;  accelerations;  static 
forces;  inertia  forces;  balancing;  vibrations  and  critical  speeds  in  shafts;  principle  of 
the  gyroscope.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  171;  Theoretical  and 
Applied  Mechanics  211  or  156.  Broghamer  and  others. 

224.  Design  of  Machine  Elements.  Application  of  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  physi- 
cal properties  of  materials  to  the  proportioning  of  machine  elements,  including  con- 
sideration of  function,  production,  and  economic  factors.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Me- 
chanical Engineering  223;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  221;  registration  in 
Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  223.  Bayne  and  others. 

231.  Advanced  Metal  Processing.  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  metal  cutting  and  quan- 
tity production  methods  with  experiments  on  machine  tool  performance,  cutting  tool  I 
analysis,  production  and  specialized  machinery,  production  planning  and  estimating, , 
and  production  problems.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  184;  credit i 
or  registration  in  Mechanical  Engineering  224.  Derrough,  Doyle,  and  others. 

232.  Motion  and  Time  Study.  Principles  of  motion  economy  afiFecting  design  of  product, , 
work   place  layout,   and  tools   and  equipment  used  in  manufacture.    Necessity  forr 
time  study  and  principles  of  determining  time  standards.  Standard  data.  Applica- 
tions for  time  standards.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  184;  junior 
standing.  Pigage. 

233.  Industrial  Quality  Control.  Shewhart  control  chart  techniques,  acceptance  sampling, 
rationalization  of  tolerances  and  specifications,  organization  and  administration  of 
quality  programs.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  engineering.  Henry. 

234.  Heat  Treatment  of  Metals.  EflFects  of  heat  treatment  upon  physical  properties  and 
structure  of  metals;  heat  treating  operations;  study  of  structures  and  physical  prop- 
erties, hardenability,  grain  size,  machinability  as  affected  by  structure.  Selection 
and  heat  treatment  of  steels  based  on  performance  requirements.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  221;  registration  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
205,  224,  and  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  223.  McFeron,  Trigger,  and 
others. 

235.  Industrial  Safety,  Detailed  study  of  the  principles  of  industrial  and  related  accident 
prevention  and  application.  Course  is  designed  to  provide  a  sound  working  knowl- 
edge of  safety  principles  for  the  student  interested  in  the  design  or  the  manufacture 
of  a  product  and  for  the  student  interested  in  entering  the  field  of  safety  engineering 
in  industry.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Harper. 

251.  Mechanical  Equipment  of  Buildings.  Laboratory  tests  of  mechanical  equipment  such 
as  turbines,  fans,  boilers,  etc.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering 252;  junior  standing.  Carroll,  Fellows. 

252.  Heating  and  Ventilating  for  Architectural  Engineers.  Definition  of  essential  units, 
use  of  steam  tables,  factors  afiFecting  human  comfort,  estimation  of  heating  and 
cooling  loads,  study  of  the  various  types  of  warm  air,  steam,  and  hot  water  heating 
systems.  Study  of  the  fundamentals  of  ventilation  and  air  conditioning;  panel  heat- 
ing and  automatic  controls.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering 251;  junior  standing,  Carroll,  Fellows. 

253.  Heating  and  Ventilating  for  Architects.  Definition  of  essential  units,  use  of  steam 
tables,  factors  affecting  human  comfort,  study  of  the  various  types  of  heating  systems, 
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application  and  selection   of  fans,   automatic   control   of  heating   systems.   I,   II;    2. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Carroll,  Fellows. 

254.  Heat  Transfer.  Principles  and  practice  of  heat  transfer,  conduction,  radiation,  nat- 
ural and  forced  convection,  boiling  liquids,  condensing  vapors,  heat  exchanger  design, 
insulation,  unsteady  state  heat  transfer.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing 202  or  205.  Henry,  Krans,  Larson,  Zubko. 

255.  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory.  Instrumentation  and  test  of  mechanical  power 
equipment.  Engineering  reports.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  206, 
207,  and  208.  Krans,  Strout,  Zubko,  and  others. 

256.  Internal  Combustion  Engines.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the 
theory  and  analysis  of  piston-type  internal  combustion  engines.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Mechanical  Engineering  206.  Hull,  Miles. 

257.  Gas  Turbines.  A  study  of  the  theoretical  and  design  aspects  of  the  components  of 
the  combustion  gas  turbine.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  234  and 
254;  Theoretical  and  Apphed  Mechanics  232.  Hull,  Larson. 

258.  Combustion  Engine  and  Turbine  Laboratory.  Basic  laboratory  work  in  combustion, 
fuels,  lubrication,  internal  combustion  engines,  and  gas  turbines.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Mechanical  Engineering  256.  Hull  and  others. 

259.  Refrigeration  Engineering.  The  theory  of  operation,  design,  and  selection  of  me- 
chanical refrigeration  equipment;  the  application  of  refrigeration  systems  to  indus- 
trial cooling.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:   Mechanical  Engineering  206.  Krans,  Stoecker. 

260.  Heating,  Ventilating,  and  Air  Conditioning.  Heating  and  cooling  loads;  hot-water, 
steam,  and  warm-air  heating,  including  equipment  selection  and  control  of  systems; 
fuels  and  burners;  air-conditioning  systems,  including  equipment  selection  and 
processes.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Mechanical  Engineering  255.  Carroll, 
Fellows,  and  otliers. 

261.  Heating,  Ventilating,  and  Air-Conditioning  Design.  Theory  and  design  of  heating, 
ventilating,  and  air-conditioning  systems.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing 260.  Carroll,  Fellows. 

271.  Design  of  Machine  Elements.  Continuation  of  Mechanical  Engineering  224.  I,  II; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  224.  Broghamer,  Ryan,  Seyfarth,  Whisen- 

AND. 

272.  Analytical  Design  of  High-Speed  Engines.  Study  of  the  dynamics  of  high-speed 
internal  combustion  engines,  engine  balance,  crankshaft  deflections,  torsional  vibra- 
tions. I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  223;  senior  standing,  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Greffe. 

273.  Machine  Design.  Correlation  of  previously  acquired  design  experience  with  ihe 
creative  problem  of  developing  machine  parts  that  depend  upon  design  judgment. 
I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  271;  senior  standing,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Ryan. 

274.  Power  Plant  Design.  A  critical  study  of  the  functions,  relative  performance  charac- 
teristics, economics,  selection,  and  correlation  of  equipment  for  a  modern  power 
generating  station.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  255.  Broghamer, 
Greffe,  Ryan,  Seyfarth. 

281.  Manufacturing  Organization  and  Operation.  Basic  functions  in  an  industrial  organ- 
ization and  their  interrelationship.  Economic  considerations  involved  in  selection  of 
materials,  product  design,  or  manufacturing  methods  to  obtain  high  quality  product 
at  minimum  cost,  on  schedule.  Production  planning  and  scheduUng,  materials  con- 
trol and  estimating.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  engineering.  Credit 
toward  graduation  is  not  allowed  for  both  Mechanical  Engineering  281  and  Man- 
agement 101. 

282.  Tool  Engineering.  Planning  and  design  of  special  machine  tools,  jigs,  fixtures,  dies, 
gauges,  and  cutting  tools  based  upon  forces,  power  requirements,  tool  materials,  and 
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work  materials  from  the  standpoint  of  economical  manufacture.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Mechanical  Engineering  271.  Doyle  and  others. 

283.  Industrial  Plant  Design.  Geographical  location,  layout,  and  design  of  industrial 
plants.  Materials  handling  principles  and  methods.  Selection  and  purchase  of  equip- 
ment. Consideration  of  safety,  service  facilities,  working  conditions.  Laboratory  work 
involves  major  problem  in  design  and  layout  of  industrial  plant.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Mechanical  Engineering  232  and  281. 

284.  Welding  Engineering.  Study  of  the  fundamentals  of  welding  processes  and  design 
of  weldments.  Types,  characteristics,  and  performance  of  various  welding  machines 
and  processes;  resistance  welding  and  machine  welding;  inspection  and  testing  of 
welds;  design  of  weldments  based  upon  suitable  size,  type,  and  location  of  welds; 
application  to  the  production  of  machines  and  structures;  supplemented  by  labora- 
tory experiments.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  engineering;  consent  of 
instructor.  Singer,  Trigger. 

291.  Mechanical  Engineering  Seminar.  Discussion  and  presentation  of  selected  topics 
from  the  current  problems  and  literature  in  mechanical  engineering.  I,  II;  1.  Pre- 
requisite: Senior  standing  in  mechanical  engineering.  Parker  and  others. 

297.  Experimental  Investigation.  Instrumentation  and  planning  of  investigations  in  me- 
chanical engineering  research.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  mechanical 
engineering;  consent  of  instructor.  Staff. 

298.  Thesis.  Investigation  of  special  subjects  and  preparation  of  thesis  embodying  report 
on  investigation,  review  of  literature,  and  discusison  of  results.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Mechanical  Engineering  297.  Staff. 

299.  Inspection  Trip.  A  two-  to  three-day  inspection  trip  to  a  selected  number  of  indus- 
trial installations  which  represent  typical  examples  of  the  practice  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering. Required  of  all  seniors  in  mechanical  engineering.  I;  no  credit.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing  in  mechanical  engineering.  Staff. 


COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

301.  Engineering  Thermodynamics.  Application  of  thermod\namics  to  engineering  proc- 
esses with  special  attention  to  steady  flow  of  a  compressible  medium  in  insulated  or 
non-insulated  ducts,  availability  of  thermal  energy,  heat  and  power  from  combustion, 
methods  of  formulation  and  correlation  of  properties  of  a  pure  substance,  and  effect 
of  equilibrium  on  the  analysis  of  internal  combustion  engines  and  cycles.  I,  II;  3 
hours,  or  Vt.  to  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  205  and  206;  consent 
of  instructor.  Espy. 

303.  Fuels  and  Combustion.  Fuel  resources;  composition  and  specification  of  natural  and 

manufactured  fuels;  combustion  stoichiometry;  fuel  calorimeters;  coal,  oil,  and  gas 
burners;  fire  box  and  chimney  design;  smoke  abatement.  I;  3  hours,  or  %  to  %  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101  and  104,  or  equivalent;  Mechanical  Engineering  207,  or 
equivalent.  Designed  as  an  elective  for  students  in  general,  heating  and  ventilating, 
and  power  options  in  mechanical  engineering.  Fellows. 

305.  Thermodynamics  of  High-Velocity  Flow.  The  thermodynamics  of  gases  during  high- 
velocity  flow  within  enclosed  channels  using  Mach  number  as  the  fundamental 
variable.  Analyses  of  the  basic  flow  equations,  effects  of  friction  and  plane  shock 
theory.  Application  to  thermodynamic  cycles  in\'olving  nozzles,  diffusers,  compressors, 
combustion,  and  turbines.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  206,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Zubko. 

311.  Instrumentation  and  Measurements.  Instruments  and  nieasuring  equipment  for 
flow,  temperature,  pressure,  speed,  and  gas  analysis.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  %  to  %  unit. 
Prerequisite:    Senior   standing  in   mechanical  engineering.    KoNZO,    McClay. 

314.  Lubrication.  The  theories  of  lubrication;  manufacture  and  properties  of  lubricants; 
methods  of  testing;  lubrication  methods  and  appliances.  A  study  of  the  lubrication 
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requirements  of  machines  of  many  kinds.  I;  3  hours,  or  ^h  to  %  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Undergraduate  courses  in  machine  design  and  fluid  mechanics. 

332  Theory  of  Internal  Combustion  Engines.  Study  of  thermodynamics  of  reciprocating 
engine  cycles,  considering  such  factors  as  cliemical  dissociation  heat  loss  combustion 
chamber  shape,  and  flow  through  valves  and  manifolds.  II;  3  hours,  or  I/2  to  'a  unit. 
Prerequisite:   Undergraduate  course  in  internal  combustion  engines.  Hull. 

358  Problems  in  Industrial  Safety.  Course  deals  with  specific  safety  problems  such 
•IS  machine  guarding,  industrial  h>giene,  use  of  accident-cause  codes,  accident  costs 
vs  safety  costs  plant  inspection  technique  and  practice,  injury  investigations,  fire  pre- 
vention and  application  of  fire  codes.  II;  3  hours,  or  Va  to  %  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Mechanical  Engineering  235.  Harper. 

361  Railway  Motive  Power  Equipment.  A  technical  sudy  of  the  various  types  of  motive 
power  used  on  railways  with  special  emphasis  on  steam,  Diesel,  and  electric  oco- 
motives  and  secondary  consideration  to  special  types  such  as  the  steam  turbine, 
turbo-electric,  and  gas  turbine  locomotives.  I;  3  hours,  or  V2  to  %  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing  in  mechanical  engineering.  Schrader. 

362.  Railway  Motive  Power  Operation.  A  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  railway 
'motive  power  operates.  Economics  of  operation,  present  equipment,  proposed  new 
equipment,  servicing  and  maintenance;  availability;  train  resistance,  motive  power, 
tractive  force,  speed  time  and  distance  curves,  preparation  of  time  tables;  problems 
in  stopping  trains;  terminal  and  repair  facilities.  II;  3  hours,  or  1/2  to  %  unit.  Pre- 
requisite:   Senior   standing   in  mechanical  engineering.   Schrader. 

371.  Petroleum  Production  Engineering— Field  Development.  Prt)perties  of  petroleum, 
oil  reservoirs,  exploration  and  drilling  metliods,  casing  methods,  and  well  logging.  I; 
3  hours,  or  ¥2  to  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  mechanical  engineering; 
consent  of  instructor.  Larson. 

372.  Petroleum  Production  Engineering.  Study  of  reservoir  performance,  principle  of  oil 
and  gas  recovery,  storage  and  transportation,  and  economics  of  oil  field  exploitation. 
II;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  to  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Mechanical  Engineering  371.  Larson. 

^  Metallurgical  Engineering 

(See  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineering) 
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Professor:  Colonel  M.  A.  Hatch  (Head  of  Department). 

Associate  Professors:  Lieutenant  Colonels  T.  C.  Anderson,  E.  F.  Berendt,  V.  McBride, 

J.  G.  Porter,  G.  F.  Spiegel. 
Assistant  Professors:  Majors  J.  T.  Clark,  R.  M.  Ferrell,  S.  R.  Marconi,  C.  M.  Russell, 

W    J    Whitesell;  Captains  E.  R.  Campbell,  E.  M.  Chapman,  G.  H.  Fralley, 

J.  K.  GiLHAM,  L.  E.  Kaufer,  J.  H.  Matthews,  Jr.,  R.  F.  May,  R.  W.  McIntire, 

J.  I.  Mills,  T.  E.  Peters,  E.  R.  Reuter,  W.  A.  Tonning. 
Instructor:  Warrant  Officer  O.  M.  Harvey. 
Assistants:  Master  Sergeants  J.  W.  Arnsdorf,  H.  A.  Beckley,  E.  G.  Cl.\rk,  O.  E.  Coyle, 

G.  G.  Daubek,  W.  C.  Giddings,  C.  R.  Myers,  D.  W.  Owens,  R.  W.  Wood;  Sergeants 

First  Class  T.  E.  Fletcher,  L.  D.  Gionet,  C.  O.  Hodge,  J.  R.  Malinowski,  C.  B. 

Scott,  M.  Tulak;  Sergeants  R.  W.  Bedford,  A.  Schaf. 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Freshman  Drill  and  Tlieory.  Basic  military  instruction  to  include  leadership,  drill 
and  exercise  of  command,  military  organization,  miUtary  policy,  evolution  of  warfare, 
maps  and  aerial  photographs.  I;  1.  Prerequisite:  Citizen  of  United  States;  physically 
fit.  Tonning  (Director  of  Freshmen),  McIntire. 
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102.  Freshman  Drill  and  Theory.  Basic  military  instruction  to  Include  leadership,  drill 
and  exercise  of  connnand,  first  aid  and  hygiene,  weapons,  and  military  problems  of 
the  United  States.  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Citizen  of  United  States;  physically  fit.  Ton- 
NiNG  (Director  of  Freshmen),  McIntihe. 

lOS.  Infantry  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Basic  infantry  instruction  to  include  leader- 
ship, drill  and  exercise  of  command,  organization  of  infantry  units,  weapons,  marks- 
manship, technique  of  fire  of  riHe  squad,  combat  formations,  scouting  and  patrolling, 
tactics  of  rifle  squad.  I;  1.  Prerequisite:  Mihtary  Science  lUl  and/or  102,  or  equivalent 
approved  by  head  of  department  and  institution.  Reuter,  Spiegel. 

104.  Infantry  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  103.  II;  I. 
Prerequisite:  Military  Science  102  and/or  103,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of 
department  and  institution.  Reuter,  Spiegel. 

123.  Armor  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Basic  armor  instruction  to  include  leadership, 
drill  and  exercise  of  command,  basic  communications,  basic  motors,  history  and  mis- 
sions of  armor,  mechanical  training  with  tank  weapons,  scouting  and  patrolling,  and 
weapons.  I;  1.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  101  and/or  102,  or  equivalent  approved 
by  head  of  department  and  institution.  Clark,  Mills. 

124.  Annor  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  123.  II;  1. 
Prerequisite:  Military  Science  102  and/or  123,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of 
department  and  institution.  Clark,  Mills. 

133.  Corps  of  Engineers  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Basic  engineer  instruction  to  in- 
clude leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of  command,  history  and  tradition  of  Corps  of 
Engineers,  characteristics  of  weapons,  camouflage,  defense  against  chemicals,  explo- 
sives and  demolitions,  hand  tools  and  rigging,  mines  and  booby  traps,  organization 
and  tactics  of  small  units,  organization  of  the  ground  and  field  fortifications.  I;  1. 
Prerequisite:  Military  Science  101  and/or  102,  or  equi\'alent  approved  by  head  of 
department  and  institution.  May,  McBride. 

134.  Corps  of  Engineers  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science 
133.  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  102  and/or  133,  or  equivalent  approved  by 
head  of  department  and  institution.  May,  McBride. 

143.  Signal  Corps  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Basic  Signal  Corps  instruction  to  in- 
clude leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of  command,  introduction  to  signal  communica- 
tions, organization  and  missions  of  Signal  Corps,  organization  and  signal  com- 
munications, practices  of  infantry,  armored  and  airborne  divisions.  I;  1.  Prerequisite: 
Military  Science  101  and/or  102,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of  department  and 
institution.  Berendt,  Campbell. 

144.  Signal  Corps  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  143.  II; 
1.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  102  and/or  143,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of 
department  and  institution.  Berknut,  Campbell. 

153.  Quartermaster  Corps  Sophomore  Drill  and  Tlieory.  Basic  quartermaster  instruction 
to  include  leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of  command,  organization  for  supply  in  the 
army,  organization  and  functions  of  Quartermaster  Corps,  classification  of  supplies, 
use  of  supply  catalogs  and  bases  of  allowances,  property  accountability  and  responsi- 
bility, research  and  development  of  supplies  in  Quartermaster  Corps,  organization, 
functions,  and  operation  of  quartermaster  units,  and  unit  and  organizational  supply. 
I;  1.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  101  and/or  102,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head 
of  department  and  institution.  Anderson,  Ferrell. 

154.  Quartermaster  Corps  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science 
153.  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  102  and/or  153,  or  equivalent  approved  by 
head  of  department  and  institution.  Ander.son,  Ferrell. 

163.  Antiaircraft  Artillery  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Basic  antiaircraft  artillery  in- 
struction to  include  leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of  connnand,  introduction  to  AAA 
weapons,  eharacterislies,  capabilities,  and  limitations  of  AAA  automatic  weapons, 
service  of  the  piece— automatic  weapons  fire  unit,  introduction  to  AAA  guns,  charac- 
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teristics  capabilities,  and  limitations  of  9()-mni.  AAA  gnns,  and  service  of  the  piece- 
90-mm'AAA  guns.  I;  1.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  101  and/or  102,  or  eqvuva- 
lent  approved  by  head  of  department  and  institution.  Marconi,  Matthews. 
164  Antiaircraft  Artillery  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science 
163.  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  102  and/or  163,  or  equivalent  approved  by 
head  of  department  and  institution.  Marconi,  Matthews. 

173.  Transportation  Corps  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Basic  transportation  instruction 
to  include  leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of  command,  introduction  to  Transportation 
Corps,  economics  of  militarv  transportation,  military  highway  transport  and  highway 
organization  and  operation.'  I;  1.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  101  and/or  102,  or 
equivalent  approved  by  head  of  department  and  institution.  Kaufeh,  Russell. 

174.  Transportation  Corps  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science 
17.3.  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  102  and/or  173,  or  equivalent  approved  by 
head  of  department  and  institution.  Kaufer,  Russell. 

183.  Army  Security  Agency  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Basic  instruction  in  army 
security  to  include  leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of  command,  organization  and  func- 
tions of  Anny  Security  Agency,  means  of  signal  communication,  basic  cryptography, 
radio  intercept  and  direction  finding,  elementary  cryptanalysis,  and  theory  and  appH- 
cation  of  traffic  analysis.  I;  1.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  101  and/or  102,  or  equiv- 
alent approved  by  head  of  department  and  institution.  Chapman,  Fralley. 

184.  Army  Securitv  Agency  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Sci- 
ence 183.  II;  1.' Prerequisite:  Military  Science  183,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of 
department  and  institution.  Chapman,  Fralley. 

193.  Ordnance  Corps  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Basic  instruction  to  include  leader- 
ship, drill  and  exercise  of  command,  the  role  of  Ordnance,  automotive  materiel,  small 
arms  materiel,  ammunition  materiel,  artillery  materiel,  and  fire  control  materiel.  I;  I. 
Prerequisite:  Military  Science  101  and/or  102,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of 
department  and  institution.  Peters,  Whitesell. 

194.  Ordnance  Corps  Sophomore  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  193. 
II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  102  and/or  193,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head 
of  department  and  institution.  Peters,  Whitesell. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

205.  Infantry  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Advanced  instruction  in  infantry  to  include  lead- 
ership, drill  and  exercise  of  command,  organization,  weapons,  gunnery,  communica- 
tions, combat  intelligence,  estimate  of  situation  and  combat  orders,  field  fortifications, 
and  tactics  of  rifle  and  heavy  weapons  platoon  and  companies.  I;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Mihtary  Science  104,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of  department  and  institution. 
Reuter,  Spiegel. 

206.  Infantry  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  205.  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Military  Science  205.  Reuter,  Spiegel. 

207.  Infantr>'  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  206  to  include 
command  and  staff  communications,  motors  and  transportation,  supply  and  evacua- 
tion, troop  movement,  new  developments,  the  military  team,  tactics,  military  adminis- 
tration and  personnel  management,  geographical  foundations  of  national  power,  mili- 
tary teaching  methods,  and  psychological  warfare.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science 
206.  Reuter,  Spiegel. 

208.  Infantry  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  207.  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Military'  Science  207.  Reuter,  Spiegel. 

225.  Armor  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Advanced  instruction  in  armor  to  include  leader- 
ship, drill  and  exercise  of  command,  communications,  gunnery,  motors,  organization, 
tactics,  tank  driving,  and  troop  leading.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  124,  or 
equivalent  approved  by  head  of  department  and  institution.  Clark,  Mills. 
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226.  Armor  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  225.  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Military  Science  225.  Cl.xrk,  Mills. 

227.  Armor  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  226  to  include 
combat  intelligence,  communications,  gunner>',  motors,  new  developments,  supply 
and  evacuation,  tactics,  tank  driving,  military  administration  and  personnel  manage- 
ment, geographical  foundations  of  national  power,  military  teaching  methods,  and 
psychological  warfare.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  226.  Clark,  Mills. 

228.  Armor  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  227.  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite:  Military  Science  227.  Clark,  Mills. 

235.  Corps  of  Engineers  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Advanced  instruction  in  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  include  bridge  design  and  classification,  engineer  signal  communications, 
engineer  combat  intelligence,  engineer  supply,  military  roads  and  runways,  organiza- 
tion of  engineer  units,  organization  of  combat  divisions,  tactics  of  engineer  units,  ve- 
hicle operation  and  maintenance,  water  supply  and  individual  weapons  and  marks- 
manship. I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  134,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of 
department  and  institution.  Open  to  students  pursuing  any  engineering  curriculum  or 
applied  course  such  as  geology,  chemistry,  physics,  etc.  May,  McBride. 

236.  Corps  of  Engineers  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  235. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  235.  May,  McBride. 

237.  Corps  of  Engineers  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  236 
to  include  engineer  support  for  the  Air  Force,  the  communication  zone  and  for  the 
type  field  army,  command  and  staff,  construction,  utilities  and  job  management,  motor 
movements,  river  crossing  operations,  military  administration  and  personnel  manage- 
ment, geographical  foundations  of  national  power,  military  teaching  methods,  and 
psychological  warfare.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  236.  May,  McBride. 

238.  Corps  of  Engineers  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  237. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  237.  May,  McBride. 

245.  Signal  Corps  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Advanced  signal  corps  instruction  to  include 
communications  securit>',  signal  orders,  field  wire  and  field  radio  communication 
fundamentals,  applied  signal  communication,  message  center  and  communication  cen- 
ter procedure,  signal  supply  and  repair,  career  guidance  program  for  Signal  Corps 
officers,  and  weapons  and  marksmanship.  Tactics  of  the  rifle  squad.  I;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Military  Science  144,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of  department  and  institution. 
Open  to  students  enrolled  in  academic  courses  leading  to  a  degree  in  engineering, 
electronics,  or  physics.  Students  enrolled  in  courses  other  than  these  may  be  admitted 
as  a  second  priority.  Berendt,  Campbell. 

246.  Signal  Corps  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  24.5.  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Military  Science  245.  Berendt,  Campbell. 

247.  Signal  Corps  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Militar>'  Science  246  to  in- 
clude wire  and  radio  communication  materiel,  higlier  echelon  signal  communication 
and  equipment,  post  signal  operations  and  administrative  procedure,  career  guidance 
plan  for  Signal  Corps  officers,  darkroom  technique  and  photographic  practices,  com- 
mand and  staff,  combat  intelligence,  military  administration  and  personnel  manage- 
ment, geographical  foundations  of  national  power,  military  teaching  methods,  and 
psychological  warfare.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  246.  Berendt,  Campbell. 

248.  Signal  Corps  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  247.  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Military  Science  247.  Berendt,  Campbell. 

255.  Quartermaster  Corps  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Advanced  quartermaster  instruction 
to  include  station  and  depot  supply,  storage,  .warehousing  and  materials  handling, 
iniKurement,  storage  and  distribution  of  petroleum  products,  commissary,  post  and 
field  laundry,  garrison  and  field  baker>'  operations,  sahage  operations  and  proi'edurcs, 
maintenance  and  rcolamation  of  quartermasli^r  supjilies,  graxes  registration  and  mor- 
tuary activities,  lood  serxice  activities,  and  individual  weapons  and  marksmanship. 
I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  154,  or  equi\a]('nt  approved  by  head  of  depart- 
ment and  institution.  Anderson,  Fkrrell. 
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1256.  Quartermaster  Corps  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  255. 
il;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  255.  Anderson,  Ferrell. 

257.  Quartermaster  Corps  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  256 
to  include  field  and  procurement  procedures,  command  and  staff,  combat  intelligence, 
technical  intelligence,  organization  and  functions  of  the  combat  arms  and  technical 
services,  quartermaster  operations  in  the  zone  of  interior  and  theater  of  operations, 
military'  administration  and  personnel  management,  geographical  foundations  of  na- 
tional power,  military  teaching  methods,  and  psychological  warfare.  I;  3.  Prerequi- 
site: Military  Science  256.  Anderson,  Ferrell. 

258.  Quartermaster  Corps  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  257. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  257.  Anderson,  Ferrell. 

265.  Antiaircraft  Artillery  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Advanced  antiaircraft  artillery  instruc- 
tion to  include  AAA  tactics,  basic  gunnery  for  AAA  guns  and  automatic  weapons, 
communications,  individual  weapons  and  marksmanship,  motors  and  transportation, 
organization  and  troop  movements.  Tactics  of  the  rifle  squad.  I;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Military  Science  164,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of  department  and  institution. 
Matthews. 

266.  Antiaircraft  Artillery  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science 
265.  II;   3.  Prerequisite:   Military  Science  265.   Marconi,  Matthews. 

267.  Antiaircraft  ArtUlery  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science 
266  to  include  AAA  materiel  and  advanced  tactics,  command  and  staff,  combat  in- 
telligence, gunnery,  military  team,  new  developments,  supply  and  evacuation,  field 
artillery  capabilities  and  employment,  military  administration  and  personnel  manage- 
ment, geographical  foundations  of  national  power,  military  teaching  methods,  and 
psychological  warfare.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  266.  Marconi,  Matthews. 

268.  Antiaircraft  Artillery  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  267. 
II;   3.   Prerequisite:   Military  Science  267.   Marconi,   Matthews. 

275.  Transportation  Corps  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Advanced  transportation  instruction 
to  include  organization  of  the  transportation  staff  sections,  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  railroads,  military  railway  service,  movements,  port  and  stevedore  operations, 
harbor  craft  and  marine  maintenance,  highway  transport  service  organization,  and 
individual  weapons  and  marksmanship.  Tactics  of  the  rifle  squad.  I;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Military  Science  174,  or  equivalent  approved  by  head  of  department  and  institution. 
Kaufer,  Russell. 

276.  Transportation  Corps  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  275. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  275.  Kaufer,  Russell. 

277.  Transportation  Corps  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  276 
to  include  theater  of  operations  problems  of  military  railway  service,  highway  trans- 
port operations,  highway  traffic  regulations  and  control  and  movements  control;  logis- 
tics, overseas  supply,  command  and  staff,  combat  intelligence  responsibilities  of  a 
Transportation  Corps  officer,  military  administration  and  personnel  management,  geo- 
graphical foundations  of  national  power,  military  teaching  methods,  and  psychologi- 
cal warfare.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  276.  Kaufer,  Russell. 

278.  Transportation  Corps  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  277. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  277.  Kaufer,  Russell. 

285.  Army  Security  Agency  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Advanced  instruction  in  army 
security  to  include  leadership,  drill  and  exercise  of  command,  individual  weapons  and 
marksmanship,  organization  and  functions  of  army  security  agency,  radio  intercept 
and  direction  finding,  military  crypto  systems,  communication  security,  elementary 
cr\ptanalysis.   I;   3.   Prerequisite:    Military   Science   184,   or  equivalent  approved  by 

f        head  of  department  and  institution.  Chapman,  Fralley. 

286.  Army  Security  Agency  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science 
285.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  285.  Chapman,  Fralley. 
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287.  Army  Security  Agency  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science 
286  to  include  command  and  staff,  combat  intelligence,  elementary  cryptanalysis, 
theory  and  application  of  traffic  analysis,  cryptomaterial  distribution  and  accounting] 
military  administration  and  personnel  management,  geographical  foundations  of  na- 
tional power,  military  teaching  methods,  and  psychological  warfare.  I;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Military  Science  286.  Chapman,  Fralley. 

288.  Army  Security  Agency  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science 
287.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:   Military  Science  287.  Chapman,  Fralley. 

295.  Ordnance  Corps  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Advanced  instruction  in  ordnance  to  in- 
clude functional  organization  of  ordnance  department;  automotive,  small  arms,  am- 
munition, artillery  and  fire  control  materiel;  ammunition  supply;  individual  weapons 
and  marksmanship.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  194,  or  equivalent  approved 
by  head  of  department  and  institution.  Open  to  students  enrolled  in  College  of  Engi- 
neering or  those  majoring  in  chemistry  or  physics.  Peters,  Whitesell. 

296.  Ordnance  Corps  Junior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  295.  II; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  295.  Peters,  Whitesell. 

297.  Ordnance  Corps  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  296  to 

include  maintenance  and  supply,  command  of  staff,  combat  intelligence,  materiel 
specialty,  military  administration  and  personnel  management,  geographical  foimda- 
tions  of  national  power,  military  teaching  methods,  and  psychological  warfare.  I;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Military  Science  296.  Peters,  Whitesell. 

298.  Ordnance  Corps  Senior  Drill  and  Theory.  Continuation  of  Military  Science  297.  II; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Military  Science  297.  Peters,  Whitesell. 
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Professors:  H.  L.  Walker  (Head  of  Department),  P.  A.  Beck,  W.  R.  Chedsey,  W.  H. 

VOSKUIL. 

Associate  Professors:  W.  H.  Bruckner,  G.  B.  Clark,  E.  J.  Eckel,  A.  C.  Forsyth,  B.  G. 

Ricketts,  C.  a.  Wert. 
Assistant  Professors:  R.  W.  Bohl,  V.  D.  Hildebrandt,  J.  W.  Marx,  R.  G.  Wuerker. 
Assistants:  Choh-Yi  Ang,  R.  D.  Caudle,  T.  E.  Coleman,  Jr.,  J.  Hino,  J.  M.  Sivertsen. 

Mining  Engineering 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

151.  Elements  of  Mining.  Theory  and  practice  in  explosives,  drilling,  blasting,  tunneling, 
shaft  sinking,  prospecting  (including  geophysical),  exploration  and  development.  I; 
4.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Clark. 

152.  Fuels.  A  study  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  fuels,  and  their  uses,  with  laboratory 
work  on  the  analysis  of  coal  and  coke.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry-  104,  or  equiva- 
lent. Chedsey,  Wuerker. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

204.  Mine  Surveying.  Methods  of  underground  surveying.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Civil  Engi- 
neering 115,  or  equivalent.  Chedsey. 

205.  Summer  Mine  Surveying.  Two  weeks  practice  in  underground  surveying  in  an 
Illinois  coal  mine.  S;  2.  Prerequisite:  Mining  Engineering  204.  Chedsey. 

230.  Mining  Principles.  General  course  for  students  in  curricula  other  than  mining  engi- 
neering. Drilling  and  blasting;  prospecting;  mining  methods;  haulage;  hoisting;  venti- 
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lation;  mine  evaluation  and  administration.  I  or  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
Clark. 

!51.  Mine  Administration.  Mining  law,  wage  agreements,  compensation,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare.  I;   3.   Prerequisite:    Senior  standing  in  mining  engineering.  Chedsey. 

253  Principles  of  Mining  Methods.  Principles  and  modern  practices  of  coal  and  metal 
mining  methods  and  how  they  are  affected  by  the  physical  character  of  ore  and  rocJc 
as  related  to  geophysics  and  geochemistry.  I;  4.  Prerequisite:  Mining  Engmeermg  i5i; 
senior  standing  in  mining  engineering,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Clark. 

255  Mineral  Dressing.  Crushing,  grinding,  sampling,  screening,  classification,  flotation; 
flow   sheets.    I;   3.    Prerequisite:    Junior   standing   in   mining   engineermg.   Chedsey, 

WUERKER. 

256.  Mine  Examination  and  Valuation.  Methods  of  examining,  valuing,  and  reporting  on 
mining  properties.  II;   2.  Prerequisite:   Mining  Engineering  253.  Chedsey. 

257.  Haulage,  Hoisting,  and  Pumping.  Haulage:  mine  cars,  locomotives,  track  problems, 
conveyors,  scrapers,  machine  design;  hoisting:  ropes,  cages,  and  skips,  hoisting  engmes; 
mine  drainage  and  pumping.  I;  4.  Prerequisite:  Electrical  Engineering  208;  Mechani- 
cal Engineering  201.  Wuerker. 

258.  Mining  Design.  Students  are  assigned  design  projects  such  as  design  of  a  head  frame, 
shop  building,  shaft  station,  trestle,  etc.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standmg  m  mm- 
ing  engineering.  Clark. 

260.  Coal  Preparation.  Mechanical  preparation  of  coal;  float  and  sink  testing;  washability 
curves;  laboratory  control.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Mining  Engineering  255.  Chedsey, 
Wuerker. 

262.  Mine  Ventilation.  Mine  gases;  ventilation  of  mines;  mine  fires  and  explosions.  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  mining  engineering.  Clark. 

291.  Thesis.  I;  1  to  3.  Prerequisite:  High  standing  and  approval  of  head  of  department. 
Staff. 

292.  Thesis.  II;  1  to  3.  Prerequisite:  High  standing  and  approval  of  head  of  department. 
Staff. 

299.  Inspection  Trip.  Senior  inspection  trip  to  visit  mining  operations.  I;  no  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: Senior  standing.  Staff. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

302,  World  Mineral  Economics.  The  role  of  minerals  in  a  productive  economy,  the  inter- 
dependence of  minerals  in  industrial  society  and  the  problems  arising  out  of  their 
unequal  geographic  distribution  and  divided  political  control.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Voskuil. 

304.  Mine  Safety  Engineering.  A  detailed  study  of  mine  accident  statistics,  causes  of 
accidents,  accident  prevention;  calculation  of  insurance  rates  and  cost  of  mine  acci- 
dents; psychology  of  accident  prevention;  state  and  federal  mining  laws  as  related 
to  safety.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Clark. 

351.  Geophysics  of  Mining.  Same  as  Geology  351.  Principles  of  geophysics  and  their  ap- 
plication to  mining  processes.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in 
engineering  or  geology,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Wuerker. 

354.  Mining  Geology.  Same  as  Geology  354.  Structure  and  occurrence  of  mineral  de- 
posits in  relation  to  prospecting,  exploration,  development,  and  exploitation.  II;  4 
hours,  or  1  unit.  Clark. 

396.  Seminar.  Review  of  mining  hterature;  reports;  technical  writing.  II;  1  hour,  or  V4 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Chedsey. 
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Metallurgical  Engineering  ^  < 


COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 


150.  Introdutiion  to  Metallurgy.  Minerals  and  mineral  dressing,  fuels,  refractories,  roast 
ing,  sintering,  and  other  basic  processes  of  metallurgy.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Chemis 
try  105,  or  equivalent.  Hildebrandt. 


COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

201.  Principles  of  Physical  Metallurgy.  Constitutional  diagrams;  equilibrium  and  non- 
ecjuilibrium  conditions;  properties  of  metals  and  allo>s  related  to  structure;  elementary 
physics  of  metals.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:   Junior  standing.  Hildebrandt. 

203,  Physical  Metallurgy  Laboratory.  Construction  of  simple  binary  constitution  dia- 
grams; use  of  the  metallurgical  microscope;  study  of  the  microstructure  of  simple 
binary  alloys.  Laboratory  to  accompany  Metallurgical  Engineering  201.  I,  II;  1.  Pre- 
requisite:  Junior  standing;   registration  in  Metallurgical  Engineering  201.  Forsyth. 

205.  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel.  Production  of  pig  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel;  blast 
Bessemer,  open  hearth,  and  electric  furnaces;  iron  ores  and  slags.  I  or  II;  3.  Prerequi-i 
site:   Chemistry  105;  registration  in  Metallurgical  Engineering  207.  Bohl. 

207.  Metallurgical  Calculations.  Fundamental  calculations  relating  to  processes,  heat  bal- 
ances, and  the  thermochemistry  of  metallurgical  reactions.  1  or  II;  2.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  123,  or  equivalent;  registration  in  Metallurgical  Engineering  205.  Hilde- 
brandt. 

208.  Ferrous  Metallography.  Internal  structure,  constitution,  treatment,  and  properties  of 
iron,  plain  carbon  steel,  and  cast  iron.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Metallurgical  Engineer- 
ing 201  and  203;  registration  in  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  221  and  223. 
Eckel. 

210.  Ferrous  Metallography  Laboratory.  Metallographic  preparation  of  ferrous  metal 
specimens;  use  of  metallurgical  microscope;  photomicrography,  analysis  and  interpre- 
tation of  structures  developed  by  heat  treatment  and  by  mechanical  working.  I,  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Metallurgical  Engineering  201  and  203;  registration  in  Metallurgical 
Engineering  208.  Bohl,  Hildebrandt. 

214.  Electrometallurgy.  Electrochemical  principles  applied  to  metallurgical  processes. 
Production  metallurgy  of  aluminum  and  magnesium.  I  or  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Metal- 
lurgical Engineering   150;   registration  in  Metallurgical  Engineering  216.   Ricketts. 

216.  Electrometallurgy  Laboratory.  Laboratory  practice  demonstrating  the  principles  of 
electroplating,  electrorefining,  and  electrowinning.  I  or  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Registra- 
tion in  Metallurgical  Engineering  214.  Ricketts. 

218.  Physics  of  Metals.  Atomic  arrangements  in  metals  and  alloys;  elastic  and  plastic  be- 
havior of  metals;  internal  friction;  diffusion;  modern  concepts  of  metal  physics.  II; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Metallurgical  Engineering  201.  Marx. 

230.  Engineering  Metallurgy.  For  students  in  curricula  other  than  metallurgical  engi- 
neering. Principles  of  cr\'stallization  of  metals;  constitution  diagrams  nccessar\-  for  full 
understanding  ol  the  heat  treatment  of  steels;  properties  of  metals  and  alloys' ( ferrous 
and  nonferrous)  as  related  to  structure,  treatmc-nt,  and  engineering  appl'ications.  I, 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  104,  105,  or  106;  junior  standing.  Forsyth. 

251.  Nonferrous  Metallography.  Internal  structure,  constitution,  treatment,  and  proper- 
ties of  nonferrous  metals  and  alloys.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Metallurgical  Engineering 
201  and  203;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  221  and  223.  Eckel. 

253.  Nonferrous  Metallography  Laboratory.  Preparation  of  metallographic  specimens  and 
development  ot  microscopic  structures;  photoniicrographv,  interprc-tation  of  structures 
developed  in  nonferrous  alloys.  I,  II;  3.  Prere(iuisite:  Melallingieal  Engineering  208; 
registration  in   Metallurgical  Engineering  251.  Bohl,  Hildebrandt. 
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255.  Metallurgy  of  Nonferrous  Metals.  Continuation  of  Metallurgical  Engineering  214. 
Processes  for  the  recovery  of  copper,  gold,  lead,  nickel,  silver,  tin,  and  zinc.  I;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Metallurgical  Engineering  214.  Ricketts. 

256.  Metallurgy  of  Deep  Drawing  and  Pressing.  The  general  and  specific  delects  and 
difficulties  encountered  in  the  deep  drawing  and  pressing  of  steel,  brass,  aluniinvnn, 
magnesium,  copper,  nickel,  and  stainless  steel  sheet  metal.  I,  II;  o.  Prerequisite: 
Metallurgical  Engineering  208,  210,  251,  and  253.  Bohl. 

258.  Alloy  Steels.  Low-alloy  and  high-yield  strength  constructional  steels;  elements  act- 
ing as  ferrite  strengtheners;  elements  acting  as  carbide  formers;  intermediate  alloy 
steels;  effect  of  elements  upon  heat  treatment  and  properties;  correlation  of  properties 
with  service  requirements.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Metallurgical  Engineering  208  and 
210.  Forsyth. 

260.  Advanced  Physical  Metallurgy  Laboratory.  Laboratory  practice  applying  mucli  of 
the  material  learned  in  previous  courses.  M(jst  of  tlie  heat  treating,  metallographic, 
and  special  testing  equipment  in  the  department  is  used.  I,  11;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing  in  metallurgical  engineering.  Ricketts. 

291.  Thesis.  I;  1  to  3.  Prerequisite:  High  standing  and  approval  of  head  ot  department. 
Staff. 

292.  Thesis.  II;  1  to  3.  Prerequisite:  High  standing  and  approval  of  head  of  departnunt. 
Staff. 

295.  Metallurgical  Seminar.  Review  of  current  metallurgical  literature;  classroom  reports 
and  discussion;  preparation  of  technical  abstracts  and  reports.  I,  II;  1.  Prerecjuisite: 
Senior  standing  in  metallurgical  engineering.  Walker. 

296.  Metallurgical  Seminar.  Continuation  of  Metallurgical  Engineering  295.  I,  II;  1. 
Prerequisite:   Senior  standing  in  metallurgical  engineering.  Walker. 

299.  Inspection  Trip.  Senior  inspection  trip  to  visit  metallurgical  industries.  I;  no  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Staff. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

301.  Metallurgy  of  Welding.  A  survey  is  made  of  existing  welding  procedures  and  their 
metallurgical  (ferrous  and  nonferrous)  consequences  with  respect  to  the  weld  and 
base  metal  involved  thermally  in  the  welding  operations.  Heat  flow  in  metals,  arc 
behavior,  slag  behavior,  and  the  physical  metallurgy  of  heat-affected  base  metal  are 
considered.  Engineering  phases  of  welding  co\'ered  are  economics  of  welding  in  rela- 
tion to  other  methods  of  joining  metals  or  producing  engineering  structures,  thermal 
stresses,  specification  of  materials  for  weld  and  base  metal,  and  methods  of  produc- 
tion by  means  of  welding  and  gas  cutting.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  %  or  1  unit.  Preretiui- 
site:  Senior  standing  in  metallurgical  engineering;  Metallurgical  Engineering  208  and 
210.  Bruckner. 

302.  Powder  Metallurgy.  Production  of  powdered  metals;  fabrication  of  metal  shapes 
from  powclered  metals;  compacting,  sintering,  testing,  and  application  of  powdered 
metal  shapes.  II;  2  hours,  or  Vi  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Approval  of  department;  regis- 
tration in  Metallurgical  Engineering  304;  senior  standing.  Eckel. 

304.  Powder  Metallurgy  Laboratory.  Experiments  involving  the  testing,  briquetting, 
sintering,  repressing  of  metal  powders,  and  the  testing  of  sintered  compacts.  II;  1 
hour,  or  ¥4  unit.  Prerequisite:  Approval  of  department;  registration  in  Metallurgical 
Engineering  302;  senior  standing.  Eckel. 

305.  Metallurgy  of  Steel  Castings.  Technical  and  metallurgical  control  in  the  production 
of  steel  castings;  acid  and  basic  furnace  practices;  control  of  slag  in  steelmaking;  heat 
treatment  and  metallography  of  steel  castings.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  %  or  1  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Metallurgical  Engineering  205,  208,  and  210.  Forsyth. 
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308.  Metallurgical  Kinetics  and  Thermodynamics.  Fundamental  tliermodynamic  cori' 
siderations  and  application  of  thermodynamics  to  metallurgical  problems.  II;  3  houw 
or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  Chemistry  246.  Oflered  in  1951-1952  and  ii 
alternate  years.  Hildedrandt. 

309.  Mechanical  Behavior  of  Metals.  The  fundamental  properties  of  metal  crystals  a» 
studied  with  particular  emphasis  on  electrical,  thermal,  and  elastic  properties;  th« 
fundamentals  of  crystal  plasticity;  sHp,  twinning,  dislocations  in  single  and  polycrys 
tals;  the  anelastic  properties  of  metals,  with  emphasis  on  internal  friction.  I;  .3  hours 
or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Offered  in  19.52-1953  and  in  alternatt 
years. 

310.  Kinetics  of  Phase  Changes  in  Metals.  Diffusion  in  metals;  the  role  of  diffusion  ii 
processes  important  in  metallurgy;  nucleation  and  kinetics  of  phase  changes  in  metalsi 
examples  of  phase  changes  and  their  importance;  the  precipitation  hardening  sys- 
tems. II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Offered  in  1952-19.5.'; 
and  in  alternate  years. 


MUSIC 

Professors:  D.  A.  Branigan  (Director  of  School  of  Music),  S.  Fletcher,  B.  R.  Foote 

A.  A.  Harding  (Emeritus),  W.  G.  Hill,  M.  H.  Hindsley,  H.  Kessler,  J.  M.  Kuy-. 

PERS,  R.  H.  Miles,  P.  Rolland,  S.  Schoonmaker,  G.  F.  Schwartz  (Emeritus),  Pj 

Young. 
Associate  Professors:  Dorothy  E.  Bowen,  B.  M.  Goodman,  L.  R.  Hamp,  K.  KellogGj 

C.  Leonhard,  J.  P.  Painter,  P.  S.  Pettinga,  B.  Phillips,  L.  A.  Potter,  W.  L. 

Roosa,  H.  C.  Schmitt,  S.  Stravinsky,  R.  H.  Swenson,  Edith  Usry,  G.  R.  Wallerj 

Jane  C.  Watt,  E.  Weigel,  Velma  K.  Wilson,  L.  Zirner. 
Assistant  Professors:  J.  Allen,  G.  W.  Binkerd,  Beth  Bradley,  J.  Bryden,  N.  Cazden. 

J.  Garvey,  G.  Hunter,  J.  R.  Kelly,  E.  D.  Kisinger,  W.  Kuhn,  A.  J.  McDowell, 

W.   H.  Miller,  Claire  Richards,  T.  S.  Richardson,  H.  O.  Sexton,  Miriam   B. 

Stewart,  Grace  Wilson. 
Instructors:  A.  M.  Carter  (Assistant  to  the  Director  of  School  of  Music),  Dorothy  E. 

Clark,  R.  Garretson,  M.  C.  Howe,  Mary  F.  James,  B.  Johnston,  M.  Kaplan, 

Colleen  J.  Kirk,  E.  Krolick,  D.  A.  Ledet,  W.  P.  Malm  (on  leave),  P.  W.  Price, 

E.  V.  Putnik,  L.  a.  Starr. 
Assistants:  J.  Bailey,  A.  Brown,  F.  K.  Campbell,  G.  H.  Crumb,  Jr.,  J.  Curatilo,  K. 

McCarty,  Mary  H.  McCarty,  Rosemary'  Malocsay,  Marjorie  Schlamp,  Marlexe 

Shepard,  Mildred  Shields,  R.  Van  Nuys,  R.  Watkins,  R.  Williams,  M.  Zoschke. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR   L.A.S.   STUDENTS 

Major:  Thirty-two  hours  in  music  including  the  following:  Music  102,  103,  106,  107, 
226,  and  227;  two  hours  of  Music  246;  four  hours  of  applied  music  (Music  160-177); 
six  hours  of  electives  in  advanced  music  history.  Students  unable  to  pass  the  qualifying 
examination  required  for  registration  in  Music  102  must  take  Music  100  in  excess  or 
graduation  requirements. 

The  qualifying  examination  in  piano  given  at  the  time  of  entrance  presumes  a  moder- 
ate degree  of  proficiency  ( scales,  simple  compositions,  and  sight  reading,  together  with 
an  adequate  keyboard  technique).  Students  unable  to  meet  this  proficiency  must  satisfy 
this  requirement  in  excess  of  curriculum  requirements  in  applied  music. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  in  one  or  two  subjects  chosen  from  the  following  list:  history, 
languages,  language  and  literature,  philosophy,  physics,  ph>siolog>-,  psychology,  sociology 
and  anthropology.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject  if  two  are  chosen. 

COURSES  FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

100.  Rudiments  of  Theory.  Notation,  scales,  intervals,  chords,  terminology.  Required  of 
all  School  ol  Music  students  who  fail  the  placement  examination  in  Theory  of  Music. 
Open  to  students  from  the  other  colleges  of  the  University.  I,  II;  2.  Bradley, 
Bhyden. 
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02.  Theory  of  Music.  Harmony,  counterpoint,  and  ear  training.  A  study  of  tlie  basic 
"  principles  involved  in  the  art  of  musical  composition,  including  fvmdamental  relation- 
ship of  tones,  melodic  and  harmonic  construction  in  two  and  three  parts,  using  inter- 
vals and  triads  with  inversions.  Instruction  is  carried  out  by  means  of  aural  perception, 
dictation,  sight-singing,  work  at  the  keyboard,  improvisation,  written  assignments, 
historical  examples,  individual  research  preblems,  and  the  complete  process  of  writ- 
ing, preparing  and  bringing  to  performance  with  voices  and  instruments  specific 
individual  and  group  projects  in  musical  composition.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Music 
100,  or  equivalent.  Binkerd,  Johnston,  Kelly,  Krolick,  Potter,  Putnik,  Weigel. 

103.  Theory  of  Music.  Harmony,  counterpoint,  and  car  training.  A  study  of  the  basic 
principles  involved  in  the  art  of  musical  composition,  including  fundamental  relation- 
ship of  tones;  melodic  and  harmonic  construction  in  two  and  three  parts,  using  inter- 
vals and  triads  with  their  inversions.  Instruction  is  carried  out  by  means  of  aural 
perception,  dictation,  sight-singing,  work  at  the  keyboard,  improvisation,  written 
assignments,  historical  examples,  individual  research  problems,  and  the  complete 
process  of  writing,  preparing,  and  bringing  to  performance  with  voices  and  instru- 
ments specific  individual  and  group  projects  in  musical  composition.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequi- 
site: Music  102,  or  equivalent.  Binkerd,  Johnston,  Kelly,  Potter,  Putnek,  Weigel. 

106.  Theory  of  Music.  Harmony,  counterpoint,  and  ear  training.  Harmony  and  keyboard 
harmony.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Music  103,  or  equivalent.  Binkerd,  Carter,  Hunter, 
Ledet,  Putnik. 

107.  Theory  of  Music.  Harmony,  counterpoint,  and  ear  training.  Harmony  and  keyboard 
harmony.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Music  106.  Binkerd,  Carter,  Hunter,  Johnston, 
Ledet. 

110.  Appreciation  of  Music.  Opera.  Historical  development  of  opera,  emphasizing  and 
analyzing  stylistic,  national  trends,  and  musical  and  dramatic  expression.  I,  II;  2.  Pre- 
requisite: Sophomore  standing.  Zirner. 

114.  Appreciation  of  Music.  Symphonic  poems  and  symphonies.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite: 
Sophomore  standing.  Kuypers. 

117.  Appreciation  of  Music.  Symphonies,  symphonic  poems,  and  chamber  music.  II;  2. 
Prerequisite:  Music  114,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Kuypers. 

120.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Music.  A  survey  of  the  art  of  music  among  the  other 
arts  and  in  the  life  of  man.    For  music  students  only.  I;  2.  Roosa. 

121.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Music.  A  survey  of  the  art  of  music  among  the  other 
arts  and  in  the  life  of  man.  For  music  students  only.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Music  120. 
Roosa. 

122.  Introduction  to  Music  Literature.  This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  the  layman. 
Its  main  objectives  are  to  train  students  in  intelligent  listening  and  to  acquaint  them 
with  many  great  works  of  the  literature  of  music.  For  non-music  students  only.  I;  3. 
Cazden,  Kuypers. 

123.  Introduction  to  Music  Literature.  This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  the  layman. 
Its  main  objectives  are  to  train  students  in  intelligent  listening  and  to  acquaint  them 
with  many  great  works  6f  the  literature  of  music.  For  non-music  students  only.  II;  3. 

I"      Prerequisite:  Music  122.  Cazden,  Kuypers. 

130.  Recreational  Music.  Community  music  agencies  and  facilities;  recreational  music 
programs  and  techniques.  I,  II;  2.  Kaplan. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

210.  Instrumentation.  Orchestration  and  arranging  for  orchestral  groups.  I,  II;  2.  Pre- 
requisite: Senior  standing  in  music.  Hunter,  Krolick,  Phillips. 

211.  Instrumentation.  Problems  in  arranging  for  all  wind  instruments.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequi- 
site: Senior  standing  in  music,  Music  210,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Hunter,  Krolick, 
Pmr.i.TPS 
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212.  Music  for  Elementary  Teachers.  A  presentation  ot  music  for  students  preparing  tfl 
teach  in  the  elementary  schools.  Needed  for  state  elementar\-  school  certificate,  but 
not  acceptable  for  credit  in  the  School  of  Music.  I;  3.  V.  K.  Wilson. 
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213.  Music  for  Elementary  Teachers.  A  presentation  of  music  for  students  preparing  to 
teach  in  the  elementary  schools.  Needed  for  state  elementary  school  certificate,  but 
not  acceptable  for  credit  in  the  School  of  Music.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Music  212. 
V.  K.  Wilson. 

214.  Elementary  and  Junior  High  School  Music.  Technique  and  materials  for  teaching 
choral  and  theoretical  music  in  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school.  I;  2.  Prerequi-i 
site:  Junior  standing  in  music,  or  consent  of  instructor.  V.  K.  Wilson. 

215.  Senior  High  School  Choral  Music  and  Conducting.  Techniques  and  materials  for 
teaching  and  conducting  choral  music  (choruses,  a  cappella  choirs,  small  vocal  en-i 
sembles,  voice  classes,  operettas,  and  cantatas)  in  the  senior  high  school.  I,  ll;l 
3.  Prcre(iuisite:  Music  214,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Kirk. 

217.  Instrumental  School  Music  and  Conducting.  Processes  involved  in  the  teaching  of 
instruments  in  classes  and  in  the  organization  of  instnnnental  groups  in  the  ele- 
mentary, junior,  and  senior  high  school.  Rudiments  of  conducting  are  presented 
and  students  gain  practical  exeprience  in  conducting.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  .Music 
215,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Kuhn. 

218.  Theory  and  Technique  of  Band  Pageantry.  Theories  of  the  marching  band  and  band 
pageantry,  a  detailed  study  covering  the  technique  of  drill,  marching  maneuvers, 
planning  of  formation  sequences,  charting,  music  for  the  marching  band  and  band 
pageants,  historical  background  and  present  trends  as  applied  to  school  bands.  Class 
work  augmented  by  field  work.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Music  217  and  220,  or  consent 
of  instructor;  advanced  undergraduate  or  graduate  standing.  Kisinger. 

224.  The  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music.  A  survey  of  music  and  its  development 
in  Western  civilization  to  1750.  Emphasis  is  given  to  an  acquaintance  with  repre- 
sentative musical  works  and  style,  and  to  the  understanding  of  musical  concepts  in 
the  light  of  their  historical  background.  I;  2.  Kirk. 

225.  The  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music.  A  survey  of  music  and  its  development 
in  Western  civilization  from  1750  to  the  present.  Emphasis  is  given  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  representative  musical  works  and  style,  and  to  the  understanding  of 
musical  concepts  in  the  light  of  their  historical  background.  II;  2.  Kirk. 

226.  History  of  Music.  General  history  of  music  to  1700;  operas  and  oratorios  to  the 
present.  For  music  students  only.  I;  2.  Cazden,  Roosa. 

227.  History  of  Music.  Instrumental  music  and  solo  song  from  1700  to  the  present.  For 
music  students  only.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Music  226,  or  sophomore  standing.  Cazden, 
Roosa. 

228.  Proseminar.  A  course  providing  special  preparation  for  graduate  study.  I;  2.  Prereq- 
uisite: Senior  standing  in  music  and/or  consent  of  instructor.  Hill  and  Graduate 
Staff. 

229.  Proseminar.  A  course  providing  special  preparation  for  graduate  stud>-.  II;  2.  Pre- 
requisite: Senior  standing  in  music  and/or  consent  of  instructor.  Hill  and  Graduate 
Staff. 

234.  Musical  Composition  for  Dance.  Fundamentals  of  music  composition  as  related  to 
the  dance.  Experience  in  composing  musical  settings  with  emphasis  upon  interval 
quality  and  tensional  movement  quality.  I,  11;  2.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  for 
Women  210  and/or  consent  of  instructor.  Johnston. 

241.  University  Orchestra.  I,  II;  V2.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Goodman. 

242.  Sinfonietta.  I,  II;  ^/^.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Good- 
man. 
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^43  Teacher  Training  Orchestra.  This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  music  edu- 
cation majors  to  study,  plav,  and  conduct  graded  orchestra  Htcraturc  best  suited  to 
the  educational  needs  of  the  pubHc  schools.  I,  II;  ¥2.  Prerequisite:  Completion  of 
Music  185,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Waller. 

246.  Collegium  Musicum.  Singing  and  playing  of  early  music.  Western  musical  culture 
will  be  covered,  proceeding  from  earliest  available  compositions  up  to,  but  not  in- 
cluding, the  familiar  concert  repertoire.  In  the  effort  to  capture  the  spirit  of  each 
period,  instruments  used  will  be  authentic  to  the  periods  insofar  as  practicable. 
Advanced  students  may  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  research  leading  to  performance  of 
the  works  used.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Hunter. 

250.  String  Ensemble.  The  student  participates  in  various  ensemble  groups  such  as  trios, 
quartets,  quintets,  etc.,  for  the  study  of  chamber  music  literature.  The  course  may  be 
repeated  or  taken  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  year  without  credit.  I,  II;  Va. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Potter,  Waller,  and  String 
Faculty. 

252.  Woodwind  Ensemble.  I,  II;  ¥2.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Howe,  James,  Ledet,  McDowell,  Putnik. 

254.  Brass  Ensemble.  Ensembles  of  mixed  brasses  in  small  and  large  forms.  I,  II;  Vi. 
Prerequisite:    Junior  standing,   or  consent  of  instructor.   Sexton,  Starr. 

256.  Percussion  Ensemble.  I,  II;  ¥2.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Price. 

260.  Piano  Ensemble.  I,  II;  Vs.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Schoonmaker. 

264.  Organ  Ensemble.  I,  II;  ¥2.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Pettinga. 

266.  Applied  Music  Pedagogy.  Designed  to  provide  the  student  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music 
curriculum  with  practical  experience  in  the  teaching  of  piano,  voice,  or  string  instru- 
ments and  to  acquaint  him  with  carefully  selected  materials  appropriate  for  pupils  at 
various  levels  of  advancement.  Problems  of  technic  and  style  will  be  dealt  with 
through  lectures,  discussions,  demonstrations,  practice  teaching,  and  studio  visitations. 
I,  II;  1.  BowEN,  Bradley,  Fletcher,  Potter,  Holland. 

271.  Oratorio  Society.  Performance  of  oratorios  and  other  major  choral  works  in  co- 
operation with  the  University  Symphony  Orchestra.  An  advanced  mixed-voice  chorus 
open  to  students,  faculty,  and  townspeople.  Course  credit  to  juniors  and  seniors.  I, 
II;  Vz.  Young. 

272.  University  Chorus.  Performance  of  cantatas  and  other  choral  works.  A  mixed-voice 
chorus  for  average  and  beginning  singers.  Open  to  students,  faculty,  and  townspeople. 
Course  credit  to  juniors  and  seniors.  I,  II;  Vt..  Bryden. 

273.  Women's  Glee  Club.  Practical  experience  in  the  rehearsal  and  public  performance 
of  choral  music  of  various  periods  and  styles.  Open  to  all  women  students.  Course 
credit  to  juniors  and  seniors.  I,  II;  ¥2.  Bryden. 

274.  Men's  Glee  Club.  Practical  experience  in  the  rehearsal  and  public  performance  of 
choral  music  of  various  periods  and  styles.  Open  to  all  men  students.  Meets  in  two 
sections:  one  for  advanced  singers;  the  other  for  less  proficient  singers.  Course  credit 
to  juniors  and  seniors.  I,  II;  Vz.  Bryden,  Young. 

275.  University  Choir.  Practical  experience  in  mixed-voice  singing  of  accompanied  and 
unaccompanied  music  of  various  periods  and  styles.  A  highly  advanced  group  for  com- 
petent student  singers.  Course  credit  for  juniors  and  seniors.  I,  II;  Vi.  Young. 

279.  Opera  Workshop  and  Ensemble.  Preparation  and  public  performance  of  grand  or 
hght  opera.  Covers  the  music  and  acting  only.  Students  desiring  experience  in  costum- 
ing, stage  management,  scenery,  publicity,  etc.,  should  apply  to  the  Illini  Theatre 
Guild,  Lincoln  Hall,  which  cooperates  in  the  opera  productions.  Admission  is  by  try- 
out  test.  I,  II;  Vz.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Zirner, 
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COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

300.  Theory  of  Music.  Advanced  harmony;  altered  chords;  notation  and  harmonization  of 
the  chromatic  scale;  chromatic  modulation;  enharmonic  transtormations;  use  ol:  inhar- 
monic tones;  harmonic  analysis.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  Va  unit.  Prerequisite:   Music  107. 

BiNKERD,  VVeIGEL.  | 

301.  Theory  of  Music.  Advanced  harmony;  altered  chords;  notation  and  harmonization  of' 
the  chromatic  scale;  chromatic  modulation;  enharmonic  transformations;  use  of  in- 
harmonic tones;  harmonic  analysis.  1,  II;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  300. 
Hunter,  Kelly,  Weigel. 

302.  Theory  of  Music.  Free  counterpoint.  Creative  writing  in  linear  counterpoint  of  the 
following:  rounds,  instrumental  and  vocal;  canons;  inventions;  and  fugues.  Analysis 
of  Bach  inventions  and  well-tempered  clavichord.  I;  2  hours,  or  Va  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Music  301.  Binkerd,  Kelly. 

303.  Theory  of  Music.  Free  counterpoint.  Creative  writing  in  linear  counterpoint  of  the 
following:  rounds,  instrumental  and  vocal;  canons;  inventions;  and  fugues.  Analysis  of 
Bach  inventions  and  well-tempered  clavichord.  II;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Music  302.  Kelly. 

306.  Composition.  Work  in  original  composition  including  the  study  of  fugue,  canon, 
and  of  the  small  and  large  homophonic  forms.  I,  II;  3  or  5  hours,  or  Vz  or  1  unit.  Five 
hours  credit  given  when  course  is  taken  as  major  subject  involving  the  preparation  of  I 
a  recital  program  of  original   compositions.  Prerequisite:    Music   107,  or  consent  of  i 
instructor.  May  be  taken  in  successive  semesters  for  up  to  thirty  hours  credit.  Kelly, 
Kessler,  Phillips,  Weigel. 

314.  Analysis  of  Musical  Form.  An  elementary,  systematic  survey  of  the  principles  and  ' 
means  employed  in  musical  composition.  I;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music 
107.  Hill. 

315.  Analysis  of  Musical  Form.  Continuation  of  Music  314.  II;  2  hours,  or  %  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Music  314.  Hill. 

316.  Teaching  of  Theory  and  Harmony.  Techniques  and  materials  used  in  the  teaching 

of  theory  of  music  in  senior  high  school  and  junior  college.  I;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Music  300,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Carter. 

320.  Advanced  History  of  Music.  I;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  226  and  227. 
Hill. 

321.  Advanced  History  of  Music.  II;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  320.  Hill. 

322.  Introduction  to  Musicology.  A  survey  of  the  various  fields  open  to  musicological 
research,  both  systematic  and  historical,  with  bibliographical  studies  and  elementary 
problems  for  investigation.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Hill. 

327.  Contemporary  Music.  A  survey  of  all  important  trends,  forms,  and  styles  of  modem 
music  from  1875  to  the  present.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing 
and/or  consent  of  instructor.  Cazden,  Phillips. 

330.  Instrumental  Clinic.  Application  of  principles  and  techniques  taught  in  previous 
music  education  courses.  II;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  217,  221,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Starr. 

331.  Instrumental  Clinic.  Application  of  principles  and  techniques  taught  in  previous     • 
music  education  courses.  II;  2  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  217,  221,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Starr. 

332.  Percussion  Methods.  Designed  primarily  for  teachers  of  school  music  who  may  or 
may  not  be  percussion  performers,  but  who  wish  to  teach  percussion  and  initiate 
such  a  program  in  the  schools.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  or 
graduate  standing  in  music  education;  Music  196  and  256,  or  equivalent.  Price. 
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334.  Methods  of  String  Class  Teaching.  This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  teachers  of 
school  music  who  are  not  perfoniiers  on  a  stringed  instrument  yet  would  like  to  be 
able  to  teach  string  classes  and  start  an  orchestral  program  in  the  schools.  S;  2  hours, 
or  Va  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  or  graduate  standing  in  music  education,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Waller. 

336.  Workshop  in  Music  Education.  Workshop  designed  to  develop  essential  facts,  atti- 
tudes, and  principles  through  a  consideration  of  problems  encountered  in  music  edu- 
cation. Parallel  with  this  study  will  be  the  preparation  of  resource  materials  for  music 
programs  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  S;  2  to  4  hours,  or  Vz  or  1  unit. 
Leonhard. 

338.  Music  Bibliography  and  Reference.  Detailed  study  of  the  basic  and  most  useful 
reference  and  bibliographic  aids.  Practice  problems  in  the  use  of  specific  titles  and  in 
how  to  find  materials  in  the  library  will  be  given.  Music,  books  about  music,  and 
recordings  of  music  are  included  in  the  course.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite: 
For  students  in  the  School  of  Music,  senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor;  for  non- 
music  students,  senior  standing  with  at  least  one  year  each  of  music  history  and  music 
theory  at  the  college  level,  or  equivalent.  Allen. 

346.  History  of  Performance  Practices.  Study  of  the  history  of  perfonnance  practices 
including  the  preparation  of  appropriate  historical  material  for  performance.  I,  II; 
3  hours,  or  Vt.  unit.  Hunter. 

Applied  Music 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

160.  Piano.  Private  lessons  in  piano  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4.  S;  1  or  2. 
Bradley,  Fletcher,  McCarty,  Richards,  Schlamp,  Schoonmaker,  Stravinsky, 
UsRY,  Watt,  Zirner. 

161.  Voice.  Private  lessons  in  singing  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  3.  S;  1  or  2. 
Bailey,  Bowen,  Clark,  Foote,  Hamp,  Kellogg,  Miller,  Stewart,  Wilson. 

162.  Organ.  Fvmdamental  courses  in  organ  technic  and  registration,  culminating  in  per- 
formances of  the  easier  works  of  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Franck,  and  Rheinberger.  I,  II; 
2  or  4.  S;  1  or  2.  Miles,  Pettinga,  Shields. 

163.  Violin.  Private  instruction  in  violin  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4.  S;  1  or 
2.  Goodman,  Rolland,  Schmitt,  Williams. 

164.  Viola.  Private  instruction  in  viola  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4.  S;  1  or  2. 
Garvey. 

165.  Cello.  Private  instruction  in  cello  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4.  S;  1  or  2. 
Potter,  Swenson. 

166.  String  Bass.  Tuning  by  harmonics.  Development  of  flexibility  in  bowing  and  a 
practical  working  knowledge  of  the  first  six  positions.  Major  and  minor  scales,  within 
two  octaves,  as  well  as  arpeggios.  String  ensemble  and  orchestra  studies  and  solo 
repertoire  and  studies.  Study  of  bowing  styles.  I.  II;  2  or  4.  S;  1  or  2.  Krolick. 

167.  Flute.  Private  lessons  in  flute  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4.  S;  1  or  2. 
James,  Putnik. 

168.  Clarinet.  Private  lessons  in  clarinet  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4.  S;  1  or 
2.  McCarty,  McDowell. 

169.  Oboe.  Private  lessons  in  oboe  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4.  S;  1  or  2. 
Ledet. 

170.  Bassoon.  Private  lessons  in  bassoon  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4.  S;  1 
or  2.  James. 
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171.  Cornet  and  Trumpet.  Private  instruction  in  cornet  and  trumpet  at  the  undergradu- 
ate level.  I,  II;  2  or  4.  S;  1  or  2.  Sexton,  Van  Nuys. 

172.  French  Horn.  Private  instruction  in  French  horn  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II; 
2  or  4.  S;  1  or  2.  Howe. 

173.  Trombone.  Private  instruction  in  trombone  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4. 
S;  1  or  2.  Staiui. 

174.  Baritone.  Private  instruction  in  baritone  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4.  S; 
1  or  2.  Starr. 

175.  Tuba.  Private  instruction  in  tul)a  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4.  S;  1  or  2. 
Campbell,  Starr. 

176.  Percussion.  Private  instruction  in  percussion  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or 
4.  S;  1  or  2.  Price. 

177.  Harp.  Private  instruction  in  harp  on  the  undergraduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4.  S;  1  or 
2.  Shepahd. 

178.  Saxophone.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours.  S;  1  or  2  hours.  McCarty,  McDowell. 

180.  English  Diction.  Phonetics  applied  to  English  song  literature.  Lectures,  class  dis- 
cussions, and  individual  clinical  analysis  and  practice.  I;  1.  Bowen. 

181.  Italian  Diction.  Phonetics  applied  to  Italian  song  literature.  Lectures,  class  discus- 
sions, and  individual  clinical  analysis  and  practice.  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Music  180,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Bowen. 

182.  German  Diction.  I;  1.  Prerequisite:  Music  180  and  181.  Kellogg. 

183.  German  Diction.  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Music  182,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Kellogg. 

184.  String  Instruments.  Violin,  viola,  cello,  and  bass.  Class  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  playing  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  and  string  bass.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite: 
Junior  standing  in  music,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Brown,  Malocsay,  Waller,  Wil- 
liams. 

190.  Clarinet.  I,  II;  2.  Kisinger,  McCarty. 

192.  Cornet  (or  Trumpet).  I,  II;  2.  Howe,  Van  Nuys. 

194.  Flute  and  Saxophone.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Music  190  and  192.  James,  McCarty. 

196.  French  Horn  and  Percussion.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Music  192.  Howe,  Price. 

197.  Trombone,  Baritone,  and  Tuba.  I,  II;  2.  Starr. 

198.  Oboe  and  Bassoon.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Music  190.  James,  Ledet. 

COURSES   FOR  ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

360.  Piano.  Private  lessons  in  piano  on  the  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  level. 
I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  Vt.  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  V4  to  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music 
160;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.  Bradley,  Edwards,  Fletcher, 
Richards,  Schoonmaker,  Stravinsky,  Usry,  Watt,  Zirner. 

361.  Voice.  Private  lessons  in  singing  on  the  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  level. 
I,  II;  2  or  3  hours,  or  Va  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  V4  to  Va  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music 
161;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.  Bowen,  Clark,  Foote,  Hamp, 
Kellogg,  Miller,  Stewart,  Wilson. 

362.  Organ.  A  repertoire  course,  using  graded  material,  culminating  in  performance  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Bach,  Franck,  and  Rheinberger;  and  selected  works  from  the 
pre-Bach  and  contemporary  periods.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  V2  to  1  imit.  S;  1  or  2 
hours,  or  V4  to  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  162;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer 
students.  Miles,  Pettinga. 
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363.  Violin.  Private  instruction  in  violin  on  the  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate 
level.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  ¥4  to  ¥2  unit.  Prerequi- 
site:  Music   163;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.  Goodman,  Holland, 

SCHMITT. 

364.  Viola.  Private  instruction  in  viola  on  the  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate 
level.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  V2  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  ¥4  to  ¥2  unit.  Prerequi- 
site:  Music  164;  qualifying  examination  for  tran.sfer  students.  Garvey. 

365.  Cello.  Private  instruction  in  cello  on  the  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate 
level.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  V^  to  Vz  unit.  Prerequi- 
site:  Music  165;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.  Potter,  Swenson. 

366.  String  Bass.  Tuning  by  harmonics.  Development  of  flexibility  in  bowing  and  a 
practical  working  knowledge  of  the  first  six  positions,  also  thumb  positions.  Major 
and  minor  scales  through  higher  positions.  String  ensemble  and  orchestra  studies; 
solo  repertoire  and  studies.  Study  of  various  bowing  styles.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or 
Vz  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  ¥4  to  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  166;  qualifying 
examination  for  transfer  students.  Krolick. 

367.  Flute.  Private  lessons  in  flute  on  the  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  level. 
I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  ¥4  to  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music 
167;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.  James,  Putnik. 

368.  Clarinet.  Private  lessons  in  clarinet  on  the  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate 
level.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  ¥4  to  Vz  unit.  Prerecjui- 
site:   Music  168;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.  McDowell. 

369.  Oboe.  Private  lessons  in  oboe  on  the  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  level. 
I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  ¥4  to  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music 
169;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.   Ledet. 

370.  Bassoon.  Private  lessons  in  bassoon  on  the  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate 
level.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  ¥4  to  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Music  170;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.  James. 

371.  Cornet  and  Trumpet.  Private  instruction  in  comet  and  trumpet  on' the  advanced 
undergraduate  and  graduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours, 
or  Vi  to  Vz  imit.  Prerequisite:  Music  171;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students. 
Sexton. 

372.  French  Horn.  Private  instruction  in  French  horn  on  the  advanced  undergraduate 
and  graduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  Vi.  to  Vz  unit. 
Prerequisite;   Music  172;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.  Howe. 

373.  Trombone.  Private  instruction  in  trombone  on  the  advanced  undergraduate  and 
graduate  level.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  ¥4  to  Vz  unit. 
Prerequisite:   Music  173;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.  Starr. 

374.  Baritone.  Private  instruction  in  baritone  on  the  advanced  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate level.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  V\  to  Vz  >mit.  Prerequi- 
site: Music  174;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.  Starr. 

375.  Tuba.  Private  instruction  in  tuba  on  the  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate 
level.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  V\  to  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Music  175;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.  Starr. 

376.  Percussion.  Private  instruction  in  percussion  on  the  advanced  undergraduate  and 
graduate  level.  I,  II;  2  oi-  4  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  V\  to  %  unit. 
Prerequisite:   Music  176;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students.  Price. 

377.  Harp.  Private  lessons  in  harp.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or 
¥4  to  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  177;  qualifying  examination  for  transfer  students. 
Shepard. 

378.  Saxophone.  I,  II;  2  or  4  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  S;  1  or  2  hours,  or  V\  to  Vz  unit. 
McDowell. 
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380.  French  Diction.  Principles  of  French  pronunciation  applied  to  French  vocal  litera- 
ture. Class  and  individual  clinical  analysis  and  practice.  I;  1  hour,  or  ¥4  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Music  163;  junior  standing.  Bowen. 

381.  French  Diction.  Principles  of  French  pronunciation  applied  to  French  vocal  litt  1  1 
ture.  Class  and  individual  clinical  analysis  and  practice.  II;   1  hour,  or  Va  unit.  Pre- 
requisite:  Music  380;  junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.   Bowen. 

382.  Senior  Diction.  Preparation  for  senior  recital;  review  of  English,  French,  Italian, 
and  German  diction;  stage  deportment.  I;  1  hour,  or  ¥4  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music 
381;  senior  standing.  Bowen. 

383.  Senior  Diction.  Preparation  for  senior  recital;  review  of  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
Gemian  diction;  stage  deportment.  II;  1  hour,  or  Vi  unit.  Prerequisite:  Music  382; 
senior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Bowen. 


NAVAL  SCIENCE 

Professor:  Captain  O.  H.  Dodson  (Head  of  Department). 

Associate  Professor:  Commander  O.  L.  Andrews,  Jr. 

Assistant  Professors:  Captain  G.  M.  Golleher;  Lieutenants  R.  I.  Boland,  C.  E.  Little, 

M.  S.  Snowden. 
Assistants:  A.  Z.  Bradshaw,  G.  L.  Harter,  J.  A.  Majchrowicz,  W.  J.  Petersen,  W.  f). 

Weathers. 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

100.   Naval   Science  Laboratory.   A  non-credit  course  designed  to  give  the   N.R.O.T.C. 

student,  through  practical  demonstration,  a  better  grasp  of  Naval  Science  subjects 
taught  in  the  classrooms  and  a  working  knowledge  of  infantry  drill.  I,  II;  no  credit. 
Andrews,  Boland,  Golleher,  Little,  Snowden. 

111.  Naval  History  and  Orientation.  An  analysis  of  factors  contributing  to  sea  power 
and  its  bearing  on  modern  naval  strategy  and  tactics.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Registration 
in  Naval  Science  100.  Dodson,  Snowden. 

112.  Naval  History  and  Orientation.  An  introduction  to  life  and  customs  of  the  Navy. 
II;  3.  Prerequisite:   Registration  in  Naval  Science  100.  Snowden. 

121.  Naval  Weapons.  Designed  to  give  the  student  a  basic  understanding  of  the  mech- 
anisms of  naval  guns  and  the  problem  of  fire  control.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Naval  Science 
111  and  112  desirable  but  not  required  for  Naval  Science  students;  registration  in 
Naval  Science  100.  Little. 

122.  Naval  Weapons.  Continuation  of  Naval  Science  121.  Deals  with  the  fire  control 
problem  and  the  fundamentals  of  electronic  equipment  carried  on  board  naval 
vessels.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Naval  Science  121,  registration  in  Naval  Science  100. 
Little. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

231.  Navigation.  Designed  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  theory  and  tech- 
nique of  navigation  and  basic  tactics.  I;  3.  Prerequisite: -Registration  in  Naval  Science 
100.  Boland. 

232.  Navigation.  Designed  to  further  the  student's  knowledge  of  celestial  and  geo- 
graphical navigation  for  ships  and  aircraft,  and  to  give  basic  knowledge  in  handling 
formations  of  ships  for  cruising  and  battle  conditions.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Naval 
Science  231;  regi.stration  in  Naval  Science  100.  Boland. 

241.  Naval  Machinery  and  Diesel  Engines.  To  familiarize  the  student  with  naval  marine 
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engineering  installations  and  auxiliary  machinery.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in 
Naval  Science  100.  Andrews. 
242.  Ship  Stability,  Naval  Justice  and  Leadership.  To  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
principles  of  ship  stability  and  buoyancy  in  the  practices  of  damage  control,  acquaint 
him  with  the  procedures  for  and  the  responsibility  of  an  officer  in  the  administration 
of  naval  justice,  and  to  aid  him  in  understanding  the  psychology  of  leadership.  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Naval  Science  241  desirable  but  not  required  for  Naval  Science  stu- 
dents;  registration  in  Naval  Science   100.   Dodson,  Andrews,  Golleher. 

291.  Evolution  of  the  Art  of  War.  Designed  to  survey  the  historical  development  of 
weapons,  tactics,  and  material,  and  to  illustrate  the  classic  principles  of  war  by  a 
study  of  selected  battles  and  campaigns.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Naval  Science  111,  112, 
121,  and  122  desirable  but  not  required;  registration  in  Naval  Science  100.  Golleher. 

292.  Basic  Strategy  and  Tactics.  Designed  to  survey  modern  strategical  and  tactical 
principles,  using  contemporary  historical  events  as  illustrative  material.  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Naval  Science  291  desirable  but  not  required  for  Naval  Science  students; 
registration  in  Naval  Science  100.  Golleher. 

293.  Amphibious  Warfare.  Provides  the  student  with  a  broad  introduction  to  the  special- 
ized field  of  amphibious  warfare.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Naval  Science  291  and  292  de- 
sirable but  not  required  for  Naval  Science  students;  registration  in  Naval  Science 
100.  Golleher. 

294.  Amphibious  Warfare,  Leadership,  and  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  A  con- 
tinuation of  the  study  of  various  amphibious  operations  and  the  planning  and  tactics 
used  in  the  operation;  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  basic  psychology  of  leadership 
and  to  develop  a  knowledge  of  leadership  techniques;  to  acquaint  the  student  with 

■  the  procedures  and  the  responsibility  in  administration  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Naval  Science  293  desirable  but  not  required  for 
Naval  Science  students;  registration  in  Naval  Science  100.  Golleher. 


OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

Associate  Professor:  Beatrice  D.  Wade  (Director  of  Curriculum). 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

100.  Occupational  Therapy  Orientation.  History  and  development  of  professional  aspects 
of  occupational  therapy;  its  scope  and  relation  to  applied  professions,  and  its  func- 
tion in  the  field  of  physical  and  mental  adjustment.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Registration 
in  occupational  therapy  curriculum.  Wade. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Professors:  D.  W.  Gotshalk  (Chairman  of  Department),  M.  H.  Fisch,  M.  T.  McClure 

(Emeritus),  J.  A.  Nicholson. 
Associate  Professors:  B.  J.  Dices,  C.  Lewy  (Visiting),  A.  R.  Turquette,  F.  L.  Will. 
Assistant  Professors:  O.  A.  Kubitz,  H.  M.  Tiebout. 
Instructors:  L.  Linsky,  C.  W.  Marshall. 
Assistants:  R.  A.  Cornett,  W.  J.  Emblom,  H.  Hart,  E.  Kaelin,  J.  S.  Minas,  Nancy 

N,  Skeen,  D.  H.  Whittier. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   L.A.S.   STUDENTS 

Major:  Twenty  hours  from  any  courses  offered  by  the  department,  including  Philos- 
ophy 102,  303,  306,  and  321,  excluding  Philosophy  101  and  105. 
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Minors:  Twenty  hours  selected  from  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects  (excluding 
Rhetoric  100,  101,  102,  and  first-)  ear  modern  foreign  language  courses):  astronom\-, 
botanx,  chemistry,  economics,  education,  English,  French,  geography,  geology,  German, 
Greek,  history,  Italian,  Latin,  library  science,  mathematics,  physics,  political  science, 
Portuguese,  psychology,  sociology  and  anthropology,  Spanish,  and  zoology.  If  two  sub- 
jects are  chosen,  at  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject,  and  the  subjects  and 
courses  must  be  approved  by  the  philosoph>-  department.  The  curriculum  on  international 
affairs  and  the  medieval  civilization  studies  program  will  be  accepted  as  minors. 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  St.^ff. 

102.  Logic.  Reasoning,  detection  ol  fallacies,  evidence.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore 
standing.  Staff. 

103.  Ethics  and  Social  Policy.  An  examination  of  the  moral  aspects  of  social  problems 
and  a  survey  of  ethical  principles  formulated  to  validate  social  policy.  Not  open  to 
students    with    credit    in    Philosophy    105.    I;    4.    Prerequisite:    Sophomore   standing. 

DiGGS. 

104.  Philosophy  of  Democracy.  An  examination  ot  the  philosophical  bases  ot  democrac\ 
and  some  of  its  opponents.  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Diggs. 

105.  Moral  Ideas  and  Practice.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Philosophy  103.  I, 
II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Kubitz. 

1 10.  World  Religions.  A  survey  of  the  leading  living  religions,  including  Hinduis'm, 
Buddhism,  Taoism,  Mohammedanism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity;  examination  of 
basic  texts  and  of  philosophic  theological  elaborations  of  each  religion.  I,  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Sophomore  standing.  Tiebout. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

200.  Honors  Course.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:   Senior  standing.  St.\ff. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

303.  History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Philosophy.  I;  4  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Fisch. 

304.  History  of  Medieval  Philosophy.  Lectures  and  readings  in  the  history  of  philosoph\ 
from  St.  Augustine  to  William  of  Ockham.  II;  3  hours,  or  Va  to  I  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Philosophy   101  or  303,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Diggs. 

306.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  II;  4  hours,  or  V2  to  I  unit.  Gotsh.\lk. 

309.  The  Philosophy  of  Plato.  I;  3  hours,  or  V2  to  I  unit.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  101 
or  303.  Nicholson. 

311.  Philosophic  Ideas  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or 
V2  to  I  unit.  Fisch,  Tiebout. 

313.  American  Philosophy.  The  history  of  philosophy  in  America  from  colonial  times 
to  the  present.  I;  3  hours,  or  V2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  philosophy. 
Fisch. 

316.  Three  Philosophical  Poems.  Lucretius,  Of  the  Nature  of  Things;  Dante,  Divine 
Comedy;  Goethe,  Faust;  studied  as  litcrar>'  expressions  of  three  major  movements  in 
European    thought:    Greek    naturalism,    medieval   supernaturalism,   and   modern   ro- 
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manticism.   II;   3   hours,   or  ¥2   to   1    unit.   Prerequisite:   Philosophy   101,   or  consent 
of  instructor.  Offered  in  1953-1954  and  in  alternate  years.  FiscH. 

.317.  Great  Books  in  Modern  Thought.  Hume,  Darwin,  Marx,  Freud.  Reading  and  dis- 
cussion of  selected  books  which  either  have  produced  or  themselves  reflect  in  some 
important  way  a  changed  conception  of  man  and  the  world.  I;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  to  1 
unit.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  philosophy.  Will. 

321.  Ethics  and  Value  Theory.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vi  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in 
philosophy.  Fisch. 

323.  Philosophy  of  Art.  A  discussion  of  the  main  philosophical  principles  of  art  and  of 
outstanding  contemporary  philosophies  of  art.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Gotshalk. 

324.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  II;  3  hours,  or  V-i  to  1  unit.  Frere(iuisite:  One  course  in 
philosophy.  Nicholson. 

326.  Metaphysics.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to   1   unit.  Prerequisite:   One  course  in  philosophy. 

TiEBOUT. 

328.  PJiilosophy  of  Science.  A  study  of  some  philosophical  problems  that  have  developed 
from  modern  science.  I;  3  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  phi- 
losophy. TURQUETTE. 

330.  Theory  of  Knowledge.  The  relative  acceptability  of  authority,  intuition,  and  the 
method  of  hypothesis  as  ways  of  establishing  belief;  logical  and  empirical  truth; 
pragmatism  and  positivism;  other  selected  contemporary  topics.  II;  3  hours,  or  ¥2 
to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  philosophy.  Will. 

331.  Analytic  Philosophy.  Advanced  treatment  of  problems  of  knowledge  and  method, 
and  introduction  to  contemporary  techniques  of  philosophical  analysis.  Meaning  and 
verification;  inductive  and  deductive  method;  i^erceptual  knowledge;  certainty;  other 
selected  topics.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vi  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  philosophy. 

333.  Symbolic  Logic.  A  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of  symbolic  analysis  as 
applied  to  logical  problems.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Turquette. 

334.  Symbolic  Logic.  A  general  study  of  the  more  refined  methods  of  symbolic  analysis 
as  applied  to  logical  problems.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  proof  procedures 
as  they  relate  to  the  question  of  consistency  and  completeness.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to 
1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  333,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  in  1953-1954 
and  in  alternate  years.  Turquette. 

336.  Philosophy  of  Law  and  of  the  State.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerecjuisite:  One 
course  in  philosophy.  Fisch. 

337.  Semantics.  An  investigation  of  semantical  concepts  such  as  denoting  and  truth; 
a  study  of  the  functions  of  language,  definition,  meaning  and  verification,  semantical 
paradoxes.    I;    3   hours,   or   Vz   to    1    unit.    Prerequisite:    One   course   in   philosophy. 

LiNSKY. 

350.  Philosophy  and  Modern  Life.  A  study  of  the  relation  between  philosophy  and 
modern  life,  including  an  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  philosophical  principles 
involved  in  the  artistic,  intellectual,  cultural,  and  social  developments  of  the  moclern 
world.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in  philosophy. 
Gotshalk. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Faculty  from   Departments  of  Physical  Education  for  Men  and  Physical  Education 
for  Women. 
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Dance 


COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

160.  Beginning  Contemporary  Dance.  I,  II;  1.  Erlanger,  Fkeeman. 

162.  Advanced  Contemporary  Dance.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  for 
Women  106,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Freeman. 

163.  Analysis  of  Rhythmic  Movement.  An  analysis  of  the  inherent  factors  of  rhythm. 
Application  of  rhythmic  analysis  to  teaching  of  all  activity.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Dance 
160.  Cope,  Erlanger. 

164.  Dance  Composition.  Theory  and  laboratory  problems  in  principles  of  composition. 
Individual  and  group  creative  work  in  dance  forms  and  approaches  to  composition. 
I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Dance  162  and  163,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Freeman,  Johnston. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

235.  Square  and  Ballroom  Dance.  Designed  for  men  and  women  students  majoring  ,in 
physical  education,  recreation,  and  dance.  Methods  of  teaching  and  directing  ball- 
room and  American  square  dances  in  school  and  community  groups  with  emphasis 
on  organization  and  leadership.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Erlanger,  Free- 
man. 

236.  Folk  Dance.  Designed  for  men  and  women  students  majoring  in  physical  education, 
recreation,  and  dance.  Typical  English  and  European  folk  dances  with  emphasis 
upon  the  teaching  and  directing  of  school  and  community  groups.  I  or  II;  1.  Pre- 
requisite: Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instaictor.  Cope. 

240.  Cultural  Survey  of  Dance.  For  students  specializing  in  dance.  1  or  II;  2.  Prerequi- 
site: Senior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Cope,  Erlanger. 

241.  Percussion.  Techniques  in  use  in  percussion  instruments;  experience  in  accompany- 
ing; instruction  in  composition  and  orchestration  with  percussion  instruments.  1  or 
II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Dance  162,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Freeman,  Johnston. 

243.  Creative  Rhythms  for  Children.  Theories  and  techniques  of  approach  to  the  teach- 
ing of  rhythms  (pre-school  through  eighth  grade).  Supervised  practical  experience 
with  children  in  this  age  range.  I  or  II;  2.  Erlanger. 

244.  Teaching  of  Dance.  Theory  and  practice  in  curriculum  construction,  lesson  plan- 
ning and  teaching,  dance  accompaniment,  and  presentation  of  recital  programs.  II; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Dance  160  and  163,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Erlanger. 

245.  Dance  Production  Workshop.  Principles  and  methods  involved  in  production.  Prac- 
tical experience  in  the  development  and  presentation  of  dance  programs.  I  or  II; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Freeman,  Johnston. 

246.  Theory  and  Philosophy  of  Dance.  The  place  of  dance  in  everyday  life  and  in  the 
cultural  pattern.  I  or  11;  3.  Erlanger. 

Health  Education 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES 

280.  Safety  Education.  Safety  in  the  home,  on  the  farm,  in  industry,  in  recreation;  traffic 
and  Hre  safety.  1,  II;  2.  Florio,  Sibons. 

281.  First  Aid.  Red  Cross  standard  course  in  first  aid.  I,  II;  2.  Hinrichs,  Hubbard, 
Jackson. 

282.  Organization  of  School  Health  Programs.  School  program  in  health  service,  health- 
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ful  school  living,  health  education,  and  community  health  service.  I  or  II;  3.  Hin- 

RICHS,    HOYMAN,    JaCKSON,   STAFFORD. 

283.  Physical  and  Health  Inspection.  Methods  and  materials  of  determining  deviations 
from  nonnal.  I,  II;  2.  Boys. 

284.  Driver  Education.  Cause  and  extent  of  highway  accidents;  highway  laws  and 
regulations;  methods  of  teaching  driving;  and  psychophysical  testmg.  Students  meet 
in  class  two  hours  a  week  and  in  small  groups  in  dual  control  car  one  hour  a  week. 
I,  II;  2.  Florio,  Sibons. 

287.  Field  Work  in  Community  Health.  \'isitation,  observation,  and  study  of  local  com- 
munity health  programs.  I,  II;  2.  Stafford. 

288.  Principles  of  Health  Education.  History,  scope,  needs,  and  principles  underlying  the 
school  health  program.  I,  II;  3.  Hinrichs,  Hoyman,  Jackson,  Stafford. 

Recreation 

COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

170.  Outdoor  Recreational  Sports.  Soccer,  touch  football,  volleyball,  Softball,  speedball. 
i,  II;  2.  Breen. 

171.  Indoor  Recreational  Sports.  Badminton,  handball,  paddle  tennis,  squash  racquets, 
table  tennis,  weight  lifting.  I,  II;  2.  Breen. 

174.  Camp  Counseling.  Objectives,  administration,  techniques,  activity  programs,  evalua- 
tion. I,  II;  3.  Garret,  Kenney,  Randall,  Wagner. 

176.  Principles  of  Recreation.  History  of  leisure  and  recreation;  concepts  of  play  and 
recreation;  major  recreation  agencies.  I,  II;  3.  Brightbill,  Robertson,  Sapora. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES 

235.  Design  of  Recreation  Areas.  Same  as  Landscape  Architecture  235.  Analysis  of 
planning  standards  for  play  fields,  playgrounds,  beaches,  picnic  grounds,  camp  sites, 
etc.  I,  II;  2.  Keith. 

270.  Social  Recreation  Activities.  Purpose,  techniques  of  leadership,  and  practice  in 
social  play  activities.  I,  II;  2.  Robertson. 

271.  Organization  of  Sports  Programs.  Organization  of  varsity,  intramural,  and  recrea- 
tional sports  programs.  I,  II;  3.  Seidler,  Wagner. 

272.  Organization  of  Aquatic  Programs.  History  of  aquatics;  leadership  training  methods; 
swimming  pool  sanitation;  pool  and  beach  operational  records.  I,  II;  2.  Bullock, 
Pohndorf. 

274.  Introduction  to  Outdoor  Education  and  Recreation.  Philosophy  and  principles; 
programs  and  methods  used  by  various  types  of  institutions;  field  experience.  I,  II; 
3.  Randall. 

275.  Organization  of  Recreation  Programs.  Public  and  private  agency  programs;  lead- 
ership; activities;  facilities.  I,  II;  3.  Robertson,  Sapora. 

278.  Recreation  Field  Work.  Directed  experience  in  public  and  private  recreational  pro- 
grams. Students  meet  in  class  one  hour  each  week  and  work  with  an  assigned  pro- 
gram six  hours  each  week.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Robertson,  Sapora. 

279.  Recreation  Field  Work.  Directed  experience  in  public  and  private  recreational  pro- 
grams. Students  meet  in  class  one  hour  each  week  and  work  with  an  assigned  pro- 
gram six  hours  each  week.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Robertson,  Sapora. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN 

Piofcss-or.s:   S.   C.   Stalky   (Head  of   Department),  C.   K.  Brightbill,  T.   K.   CurtETON, 

II.  S.  IIoYMAN,  C.  O.  Jackson,  D.  R.  Mills,  G.  T.  Stafford. 
Associate  Professors:  F.  E.  Boys,  R.  Eliot,  B.  A.  Ingwersen,  R.  H.  Johnson,  H.  E. 

Kennly. 
Assistant  Professors:  II.  J.  Braun,  H.  A.  Combes,  R.  E.  Fletcher,  A.  E.  Florio,  R.  V. 

Ganslen,  a.  W.  Hubbard,  W.  J.  Huffman,  L.  T.  Johnson,  B.  R.  Patterson,  H.  C. 

Paterson,  a.  V.  Sapoha,  R.  E.  Shelton. 
Associate:  E.  J.  Manley. 
Instructors:  J.  L.  Breen,  M.  H.  Eyler,  M.  R.  Garret,  R.  B.  King,  A.  B.  Klingel,  T.  F. 

Krizan,  p.  E.  Meadow,  E.  D.  Michael,  R.  I.  Miller,  A.  C.  Moore,  G.  C.  Moore, 

T.  J.  Nugent,  R.  II.  Pohndorf,  C.  P.  Pond,  A.  H.  Seidler. 
Assistants:  J.  R.  Adams,  L.  Agase,  E.  W.  Abmer,  B.  L.  Beck,  R.  R.  Boissy,  J.  S.  Bosco, 

M.  C.  Brewer,  G.  J.  Casey,  E.  G.  Cheever,  R.  C.  Dethy,  J.  Eloff,  W.  B.  Geist- 

weit,  L.  a.  Golding,  J.  P.  Gorman,  Mary  D.  Gray,  R.  K.  PIouston,  P.  W.  Hyde, 

W.  G.  Johnson,  R.  T.  LeFort,  G.  A.  Logan,  C.  C.  Luther,  M.  G.  Maetozo,  A.  F. 

Maley,  M.  J.  Marks,  E.  I.  Marx,  C.  G.  Purvis,  R.  P.  Olson,  R.  A.  Peterson,  R. 

H.  RocHELLE,  C.  N.  Seng,  G.  D.  Sibons,  O.  Siegel,  W.  N.  Storm,  S.  Sucic,  C.  W. 

Thompson,  W.  V.\n  Huss,  W.  J.  Vohaska,  F.  E.  Ware. 

SERVICE   COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Prescribed  Exercise.  Prescribed  ameliorative  exercises  adapted  to  individual  needs, 
capacities,  and  interests.  I,  II;  1.  Shelton  and  others. 

102.  Prescribed  Exercise.  Prescribed  ameliorative  exercises  adapted  to  individual  needs, 
capacities,  and  interests.  I,  II;  1.  Shelton  and  others. 

103.  Prescribed  Exercise.  Prescribed  ameliorative  exercises  adapted  to  individual  needs, 
capacities,  and  interests.  I,  II;  1.  Shelton  and  others. 

104.  Prescribed  Exercise.  Prescribed  ameliorative  exercises  adapted  to  indiA'idual  needs, 
capacities,  and  interests.  I,  II;  Shelton  and  others. 

106.  Developmental  Activities.  Activities  that  contribute  to  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  physical  fitness.  I,  II;  I.  Van  Huss  and  others. 

108.  Beginning  Swimming.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;   1.  Open 
only  to  non-swimmers.  Kbizan  and  others. 

109.  Advanced   Swimming.  Skills,  knowledge,   attitudes,   and   conditions.   I,   II:    1.   Pre- 
requisite: Ability  to  swim  100  yards.  Paterson  and  others. 

110.  Life    Saving.   Skills,   knowledge,   attitudes,   and   conditions.   I,   II;    1.    Prerequisite: 
Ability  to  swim  three  strokes  for  100  yards  each.  Paterson  and  others. 

112.  Individual  Tumbling  Stunts.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;   1. 
Pond  and  others. 

113.  Double   Tumbling    Stunts.   Skills,   knowledge,   attitudes,   and   conditions.    I,   II;    1. 
Eloff. 

114.  Apparatus  Stunts.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;  1.  Armer  and 
others. 

115.  Circus  Stunts.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;  1.  Pond. 

117.  Boxing.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;  1.  Brewer  and  others. 

118.  Wrestling.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;  1.  Beck  and  others. 

119.  Foil  Fencing.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;  1.  Garret. 

120.  Personal   Defense   Activities.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,   II;   1. 
Seidler  and  others. 
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122.  Individual  Athletics.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;  1.  Miller. 

123.  Weight  Lifting.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;   1.  Sibons  and 
others. 

124.  Track   and   Field   Athletics.   Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.   I,  II;   1. 
R.  I.  Miller  and  others. 

125.  Flicker  Ball  and  Beginning  Ice  Skating.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions. 
I,  II;  1.  Agase  and  others. 

127.  Softball  and  Advanced  Ice   Skating.   Skills,  knowledge,   attitudes,   and  conditions. 
I,  II;  1.  Gorman  and  others. 

128.  Soccer.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;  1.  Rochelle  and  others. 

129.  Volleyball.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;  1.  Sucic  and  others. 

132.  Archery.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;   1.  Moore  and  others. 

133.  Squash  Racquets.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;   1.  Michaels 
and,  others. 

134.  Handball.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;  1.  Michaels  and 
others. 

135.  Tennis.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;  1.  Braun  and  others. 

136.  Badminton.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;  1.  Braun  and  others. 

137.  Bowling  and  Bait  or  Fly  Casting.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  I, 
II;  1.  Krizan. 

138.  Golf.  Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  conditions.  II;  1.  Braun. 

139.  Backyard  Sports.  Sports  and  related  activities  requiring  only  limited  facilities  and 
equipment.  I,  II;  1.  Hyde. 

142.  Ballroom  Dance.  Same  as  Physical  Education  for  Women  142.  Skills,  knowledge, 
attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;  1.  Moore. 

143.  American  Square  Dance.  Same  as  Physical  Education  for  Women  I4.">.  Skills,  knowl- 
edge, attitudes,  and  conditions.  I,  II;  I.  Moore. 

PROFESSIONAL  COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

150.  Professional  Orientation.  Introduction  to  the  fields  of  physical  education,  health, 
safety,  recreation,  dance.  I,  II;  2.  Breen,  Florio,  Johnson,  Kenney,  Sapora. 

151.  Beginning  Basketball.  Introductory  skills,  rules,  and  strategy.  I,  II;  2.  Bhaun, 
Fletcher,  King. 

152.  Beginning  Football.  Introductory  .skills,  rules,  and  strategy.  I,  II;  2.  Fletcher, 
Ingwersen,  King. 

153.  Physical  Conditioning  Programs.  Physical  fitness  tests;  calisthenics,  medic'ine  ball, 
bulldozer,  grass,  all-out  and  locomotor  exercise;  leadership  technics.  To  be  taken 
with  Physical  Education  for  Men  154.  I,  II;  2.  Pohndorf,  Seidler. 

154.  Swimming.  Crawl,  back,  breast,  and  side  strokes;  diving;  life  saving.  To  be  taken 
with  Physical  Education  for  Men  153.  I,  II;  2.  S;  1.  Klingel,  Paterson. 

155.  Gymnastics.  Tumbling  and  apparatus  stunts.  I,  II;  2.  Pond. 

156.  Track  and  Field.  Track  events  and  field  events;  rules.  I,  II;  2.  L.  T.  Johnson. 

166.  Games  for  Children.  Same  as  Physical  Education  for  Women  166.  Games  for  cla.ss- 
room,  plav'ground,  and  gymnasium.  Programs,  lesson  planning,  and  source  materials. 
I,  II;  2.  D'rom. 
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PROFESSIONAL  COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

204.  Organization  of  Physical  Education.  Organization  of  the  high  school  program  in 
physical  education.  I,  II;  3.  Jackson,  R.  H.  Johnson. 

205.  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation.  Body  type, 
organic,  body  mechanics,  motor  fitness,  physical  ability,  and  knowledge  tests.  I,  II; 
3.  Hubbard,  Pohndorf. 

206.  Kinesiology.  Mechanics  and  muscular  action  of  balance  and  movement  of  the 
human  body.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  104  and  105.  Ganslen. 

207.  Training  Techniques.  Diagnostic  procedures,  massage,  taping,  bandaging,  hydro- 
therapy, electrotherapy,  handling  emergency  conditions,  training  quarters,  facilities, 
and  hygiene.  I,  II;  2.  Shelton. 

208.  Theory  of  Prescribing  Exercise.  Prescription  and  conduct  of  recreational  and  exer- 
cise programs  for  selected  physical  handicaps.  Practical  experience  with  assigned 
cases.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  104  and  105.  Shelton. 

209.  History  of  Sport  and  Physical  Education.  Development  of  sport  and  physical  edu- 
cation in  Europe  and  the  United  States  since  1750.  I,  II;  2.  A.  C.  Moore.    • 

210.  Inspection  Trip.  \'isitation  and  inspection  of  physical  education,  health,  safety,  and 
recreation  programs  in  public  and  private  institutions.  II;  no  credit.  Jackson. 

212.  Advanced  Football  and  Basketball.  OfiFensive  and  defensive  strategy,  training  drills. 
II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  for  Men  151  and  152.  Combes,  Eliot. 

215.  Baseball.  Skills,  rules,  and  strategy.  I;  2.  Eilbracht. 

216.  Wrestling,  Boxing,  Fencing.  Skills,  rules,  and  strategy.  I;  2.  Patterson. 

217.  Theory  of  Coaching.  Basketball,  football,  and  baseball  schedule  making;  team 
management,  scouting,  and  officiating.  I;  3.  S;  2.  Mills. 

220.  Physical  Education  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  Same  as  Physical  Education  for 
Women  220.  Methods  and  materials  in  physical  education  applicable  to  all  grade 
levels.  I,  II;  2.  Drom. 

221.  Supervision  of  Physical  Education  in  Elementary  Schools.  Same  as  Physical  Edu- 
cation for  Women  221.  Purposes,  methods,  and  materials.  I,  II;  2.  Drom. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   FOR  WOMEN 

Professors:  Laura  J.  Huelster  (Head  of  Department),  Louise  Freer  (Emerita). 

Associate  Professor:  Carita  Robertson. 

Assistant    Professors:    Margaret    Erlanger,    Nancy    Houston,    Ann    E.    Jewett,    M. 

Florence  Lawson   (Emerita),  Enid  Schnauber. 
Instructors:  Jo  Anne  Booker,  Doris  L.   Bullock,  Ione  J.  Cope,   Beulah  Drom,   B. 

Johnston,  Helen  Wagner. 
Assistants:   Virginia  Freeman,   Lillian  Hite,  Annelis  Jensen,   Marjorie  L.   Miles. 

Frances  M.  Miller,  Lorraine  M.  Nielsen. 

SERVICE   COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES      . 

100.  Conditioning  Activities.  1,  II;  1.  Houston,  Jensen,  Miller. 

101.  Individual  Gymnastics.  Recommendation  from  the  Department  of  Health  Ser\icc 
is  necessary  for  registration  in  this  course.  I,  II;  1.  Schnauber. 

102.  Modified  Activities.  Prescribed  recreational  sports,  relaxation,  and  exexcise.  Recom- 
mendation from  the  Department  of  Health  Service  is  necessary  for  registration  in 
this  course.  I,  II;  1.  Schnauber. 
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105.  Elementary  Rhythms.  I,  II;  1.  Cope,  Erlanger,  Freeman. 

1 106.  Intermediate  Rhythms.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  for  Women   105, 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Cope,  Erlanger,  Freeman. 

110.  Elementary  Swimming.  I,  II;  1.  Bullock,  Jensen,  Miles,  Miller,  Nielsen. 

111.  Sub-Intermediate  Swimming.  For  those  whose  skill  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  regis- 
tration in  intermediate  swimming.  I,  II;  1.  Bullock,  Jensen,  Miles,  Miller, 
Nielsen. 

112.  Intermediate  Swimming.  I,  II;  1.  Bullock,  Miller,  Nielsen. 

113.  Advanced  Swimming.  I  or  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  for  Women  112, 
or  equivalent.  Bullock,  Miller. 

114.  Life  Saving.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  for  Women  112,  or  equiva- 
lent. Miller,  Nielsen. 

115.  Synchronized  Swimming.  1;  1.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  for  Women  112. 
Bullock,  Nielsen. 

116.  Diving.  I  or  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  for  Women  112,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Bullock. 

120.  Hockey.  I,  II;  1.  Wagner. 

121.  Soccer.  I,  II;  1.  Hite. 

122.  Speedball.  I,  II;  1.  Hite,  Miles. 

123.  Basketball.  I,  II;  1.  Booker,  Miles,  Wagner. 

124.  Volleyball.  I,  II;  1.  Hite,  Miles,  Miller,  Nielsen. 

125.  Softball.  I,  II;  1.  Booker,  Wagner. 

130.  Badminton.  I,  II;  1.  Bullock,  Miller. 

131.  Golf.  I,  II;  1.  Bullock. 

132.  Bowling.  I,  11;  1.  Drom,  Hite,  Houston,  Miller,  Nielsen. 

133.  Fencing.  I,  II;  1.  Booker. 

134.  Ice  Skating  and  Tennis.  I,  II;  1.  Houston,  Robertson. 

135.  Archery.  I,  II;  1.  Hite,  Schnauber. 

136.  Tennis.  II;  1.  Houston,  Nielsen,  Wagner. 

137.  Recreational  Sports.  I,  II;  1.  Miles. 

142.  Ballroom  Dance.  Same  as  Physical  Education  for  Men  142.  I,  II;  1.  Nielsen. 

143.  American  Square  Dance.  Same  as  Physical  Education  for  Men  143.  I,  II;  1.  Er- 
langer, Freeman,  Nielsen. 

145.  Advanced  Basketball.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  for  Women  123  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Booker. 

146.  Advanced  Ice  Skating  and  Tennis.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  for 
Women  134  or  consent  of  instructor.  Houston. 

147.  Advanced  Tennis.  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  for  Women  136  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Robertson. 

148.  Advanced  Volleyball.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  for  Women  124  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Miles. 
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PROFESSIONAL  COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 


150.  Professional  Orientation.  IntruducUou  lo  the  fields  ut  physical  education,  health, 
safety,  recreation,  dance.  I,  II;  2.  Houston. 

151.  Body  Mechanics  and  Gymnastics.  Skill  in  fundamental  body  movements,  posture, 
and  physical  conditioning.  I,  II;  1.  Drom,  Houston,  Schnauber. 

152.  Basketball  and  Softball.  Skills,  rules,  team  tactics.  II;  1.  Booker,  Wagner. 

153.  Soccer  and  Volleyball.  Skills,  rules,  team  tactics.  I;   I.  Miles,  Robertson. 

154.  Tumbling  and  Apparatus.  Skills  and  stunts.   II;  1.  Drom,  Houston. 

155.  Bowling  and  Tennis.  Skills,  rules,  tactics.  II;  1.  Drom,  Robertson. 

165.  Teaching  of  Swimming.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  or  junior  standing;  Ph\sical 
Education  for  Women  112.  Bullock. 

166.  Games  for  Children.  Same  as  Physical  Education  for  Men  166.  Games  for  classroom, 
playground,  and  gymnasium.  Programs,  lesson  planning,  and  source  materials.  I,  II; 

2.  Drom. 

PROFESSIONAL  COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES 

200.  Speedball  and  Hockey.  Skills,  rules,  team  tactics.  I;  1.  Houston,  Miles,  Wagner. 

201.  Badminton.  Skills,  rules,  team  tactics.  I,  II;  1.  Wagner. 

202.  Archery  and  Golf.  Skills,  rules,  tactics.   II;   1.  Bullock,  Schn.\uber. 

204.  Organization  of  Physical  Education.  Organization  of  the  high  school  program  in 
physical  education.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Jewett. 

205.  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation.  Bod>  type, 
organic,  body  mechanics,'  motor  fitness,  physical  ability,  and  knowledge  tests.  I  or  II; 

3.  Prerequisite:   Junior  or  senior  standing.   Booker. 

206.  Kinesiology.  Mechanics  and  muscular  action  of  balance  and  movement  of  the  human 
body.  I  or  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  104  and  105;  junior  standing.  Huelster. 

208.  Theory  of  Prescribing  Exercise.  Prescription  and  conduct  of  recreational  and  exer- 
cise programs  for  selected  physical  handicaps.  I  or  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Pliysical  Edu- 
cation for  Women  206.  Schnauber. 

209.  History  of  Sport  and  Physical  Education.  Development  of  sport  and  physical  educa- 
tion in  Europe  and  the  United  States  since  17.50.  I  or  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Jimior  stand- 
ing, or  consent  of  instructor.  Booker. 

210.  Inspection  Trip.  Visitation  and  inspection  of  phwsical  education,  health,  safet\ ,  and 
recreation  programs  in  pul)lic  and  private  institutions.  II;  no  credit.  Jewett. 

213.  Teaching  of  Sports.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  practice  teaching  in  Universit>' 
physical  education  classes.  I;  4.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  for  Women  151,  152, 
153,  155,  or  consent  of  instructor;  junior  standing.  Booker,  Robertson,  Wacneb. 

214.  Teaching  of  Sports.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  practice  teaching  in  Universitv 
physical  education  classes.  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  for  ^^'omen  1.51, 
152,  153,  155,  or  consent  of  instructor;  junior  standing.  Booker,  Robertson,  Wacneh 

215.  Games  and  Sports  for  High  School  Girls.  Program  planning  and  techniques.  S;  2. 
Robertson. 

220.  Physical  Education  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  Same  as  Physical  Education  for  NUn 
220.  Methods  and  materials  in  physical  education  apphcable  to  all  grade  levels.  1m  n 
non-physical  education  students.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:   Junior  standing.  Droxl 

221.  Supervision  of  Physical  Education  in  Elementary  Schools.  Same  as  Ph\  sical  Educa- 
tion for  Men  221.  Purposrs,  methods,  and  materials.  I,  II;  3.  Dhonl 
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rofessors:  F.  W.  Loomis  (Head  of  Department  on  leave),  G.  M.  Almy,  (Acting  Head 
of  Department),  J.  Bardeen,  J.  H.  Bartlett,  G.  Bernardini,  A.  O.  Hanson,  D.  W. 
Kerst,  p.  G.  Kruger,  a.  Longacre,  E.  M.  Lyman,  R.  J.  Maurer,  R.  E.  Meagher, 
A.  T.  Nordsieck,  E.  G.  Segre  (Visiting),  F.  Seitz,  C.  W.  Sherwin. 

Associate  Professors:  J.  S.  Allen,  R.  A.  Becker,  J.  M.  Blatt,  G.  F.  Chew,  R.  B.  Duf- 
FiELD,  R.  D.  Hill,  R.  I.  Hulsizer,  J.  S.  Koehler,  R.  F.  Paton,  C.  S.  Robinson. 

Assistant  Professors:  P.  Axel,  W.  K.  Jentschke,  L.  S.  Lavatelli,  D.  Lazarus,  D.  E. 
Mapother,  p.  M.  Marcus,  F.  R.  Metzger,  R.  D.  Rawcliffe,  C.  P.  Slighter,  J.  N. 
Snyder. 

Instructors:  G.  Ascoli,  E.  B.  McNeil,  J.  H.  Smith. 

Associates:  J.  S.  Blair,  D.  L.  Dexter,  P.  G.  Gibbs,  R.  J.  Gnaedinger,  E.  L.  Goldwas- 
ser,  R.  F.  Greene,  W.  R.  Heller,  L.  Hsiao,  L.  J.  Koester,  A.  W,  Overhauser,  E. 
A.  Pearlstein,  L.  M.  Slifkin. 

Assistants:  H.  E.  Anderson,  J.  F.  Aschner,  M.  Q.  Barton,  D.  N.  Beshers,  G.  R.  Briggs, 
H.  N.  Brown,  W.  A.  Butler,  T.  R.  Carver,  J.  F.  Cochran,  H.  G.  Cooper,  H.  S. 
Dunkerley,  D.  B.  Dutton,  F.  S.  Eby,  P.  D.  Edwards,  R.  D.  Erickson,  P.  C.  Fisher, 
D.  H.  Fraembs,  M.  H.  Friedman,  M.  Garber,  S.  Gartenhaus,  F.  H.  Giles,  M. 
Glaubman,  R.  F.  Goodrich,  D.  F.  Griffing,  P.  J.  Haigh,  R.  R.  Hake,  J.  W.  Hen- 
derson, F.  G.  Hess,  D.  F.  Holcomb,  B.  B.  Houston,  A.  C.  Juveland,  M.  H.  Kalos, 
J.  W.  Kauffman,  D.  J.  Knecht,  W.  E.  Kreger,  A.  B.  Kuper,  J.  S.  Lawson,  J.  E. 
Leiss,  W.  Z.  Lemnios,  D.  B.  Lichtenberg,  H.  Lustig,  C.  A.  Mackliet,  J.  H.  Malm- 
berg,  D.  R.  Maxson,  R.  C.  Miller,  T.  N.  Morgan,  B.  H.  Muller,  R.  Nilson,  T.  S. 
Noggle,  F.  S.  Palubinskas,  A.  S.  Penfold,  R.  G.  Pohl,  D.  Reiner,  M.  E.  Remley, 
J.  K.  Robe,  T.  R.  Robillard,  W.  H.  Robinson,  R.  A.  Rubenstein,  D.  Schiff,  A.  H. 
Schoen,  W.  W.  ScHi^iEVER,  R.  T.  Schumacher,  F.  J.  Shore,  S.  Singer,  E.  Sonder, 
A.  SosiN,  L.  P.  Stephenson,  S.  Teitler,  J.  O.  Thompson,  C.  T.  Tomizuka,  W.  O. 
Unruh,  E.  a.  Whalin. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  L.A.S.  STUDENTS 

Major:  Twenty  hours  in  physics  inckiding  Physics  321,  341,  and  342,  and  excluding 
courses  with  numbers  lower  than  270. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  in  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects,  with  not  less  than  eight 
hours  in  each  if  two  are  chosen:  astronomy,  chemistry,  education,  geology,  mathematics, 
zoology,  or  any  one  branch  of  engineering. 

For  undergraduate  students  taking  advanced  work  or  a  major  in  physics,  the  following 
courses  are  suggested:  First  year:  Trigonometry  and  analytic  geometry.  Second  year: 
Physics  103,  104,  and  calculus.  Third  year:  Physics  281,  321,  322,  341,  342,  343,  and  360. 
Fourth  year:  Physics  344,  371,  372,  373,  374,  381,  and  382. 

Physics  101  and  102  are  recommended  to  premedical,  predental,  and  architecture  .stu- 
dents not  specializing  in  physics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  or  engineering. 

The  general  physics  prerequisite  for  certain  courses  may  be  satisfied  by  either  Physics 
l03  and  104  or  Physics  101  and  102.  The  calculus  prerequisite  may  be  satisfied  either 
by  Mathematics   132  and   142  or  Mathematics   137  and  147. 

Physics  351  and  352  are  recommended  for  students  in  zoology,  physics,  and  chemistry 
who  expect  to  do  advanced  undergraduate  or  graduate  work  in  biophysics  or  biochem- 
istry. 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  General  Physics  (Mechanics,  Heat,  and  Sound).  Lectures  with  demonstrations,  reci- 
tations, and  laboratory.  For  students  in  arts  and  sciences  and  architecture.  I;  5.  Pre- 
requisite: Trigonometry.  Paton  and  others. 

102.  General  Physics  (Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism).  Lectures  with  demonstrations, 
recitations,  and  laboratory.  For  students  in  arts  and  sciences,  and  architecture.  II;  5. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  101.  Paton  and  others. 

103.  General  Physics  (Mechanics,  Heat,  and  Sound).  Lectures  with  demonstrations,  reci- 
tations, and  laboratory'.  For  students  in  engineering,  mathematics,  physics,  and  chem- 
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istry.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Mathematics  132  or  137.  Slighter,  Snu^ 
DER,  and  others.  ''. 

104.  General  Physics  (Electricity,  Magnetism,  Light,  and  Modern  Physics).  Lectures  with  I 
dc'inoMstrations,  recitations,  and  laboratory.  For  students  in  engineering,  mathematics, 
physics,  and  chemistry.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Physics  103.  Slighter,  Snydeh,  and 
others. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES 

232.  Physics  of  Music.  Primarily  for  students  majoring  in  music.  Wave  motion;  factors 
determining  pitch  and  loudness;  temperament  and  harmon>';  interference;  tone  quality, 
harmonic  analysis,  synthesis  of  tones;  evaluation  of  instruments  and  reproducing  de- 
vices; mechanism  of  speech  and  singing;  mechanisms  of  hearing;  pitch  and  loudness 
discrimination;  acoustics  of  rooms  and  halls.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  Va  unit.  Only  students 
majoring  in  music  or  speech  may  obtain  graduate  credit  for  this  course.  Prerequisite: 
Two  years  of  high  school  mathematics.  McNeil. 

260.  Elementary  Heat.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Primarily  for  students  in  ceramics.  Tem- 
perature measurement,  specific  heats,  theory  of  heat  transfer,  thermal  stresses.  Ele- 
mentary thermodynamics  as  applied  to  equilibrium  phenomena.  II;  3.  Prerequisite; 
General  physics  and  calculus.  Paton. 

270.  Intermediate  Light.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Wave  motion,  lenses,  optical  instru- 
ments, interference,  diffraction,  polarized  light.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vi  unit  for  graduate 
students  in  the  biological  sciences.  Prerequisite:  General  physics  and  calculus.  Raw- 

GLIFFE. 

281.  Intermediate  Atomic  Physics.  Elementary  particles,  radiation,  simple  spectro  and 
relation  to  extranuclear  structure,  radioactivity,  nuclear  processes.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequi- 
site: General  physics  and  calculus.  Begker,  Hill. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

321.  Theoretical  Mechanics.  Lectures  and  problems.  Physics  321  and  322  are  funda- 
mental to  many  advanced  courses  and  should  be  elected  as  early  as  possible  by  those 
intending  to  specialize  in  physics.  Laws  of  motion,  vectors,  statics,  energy  and  momen- 
tum principles  for  a  particle  and  for  systems  of  particles,  motion  of  a  particle  under 
constant  forces,  plane  motion  of  a  rigid  body,  simple  harmonic  motion  and  resonance, 
impact.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  General  physics  and  calculus.  AscoLi, 
Slighter. 

322.  Theoretical  Mechanics.  Continuation  of  Physics  321.  Motion  of  a  particle  under  a 
variable  force,  central  field  motion,  accelerated  reference  systems,  motion  of  a  particle 
subject  to  constraints,  rotation  of  a  rigid  body,  dimensions,  vibrating  sj'stems  and 
normal  coordinates,  generalized  coordinates.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  321.  Ascoli,  Slighter. 

330.  Sound.  Lectures  and  problems.  Fundamentals  of  wave  motion  as  related  to  sound 
and  vibration;  propagation,  reflection,  refraction,  interference,  and  diffraction  of 
sound;  production  and  properties  of  sound  waves  and  musical  tones.  Some  applica- 
tions of  sound  theory;  musical  instruments,  recording  and  reproduction;  the  ear,  sig- 
naling devices,  and  architectural  acoustics.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Gen- 
eral physics  and  calculus.  Becker. 

341.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Lectures,  problems,  and  laboratory.  This  course  is 
kmdamental  to  advanced  courses  and  should  be  elected  as  early  as  possible  by  those 
intending  to  specialize  in  physics.  Fundamental  laws  logicalK-  developed  and  sum- 
marized in  Maxwell's  equations.  Forces  and  energies  associated  with  electric  and 
magnetic  properties  of  matter.  Generation  and  propagation  of  electromagnetic  wa\es. 
I;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  General  physics  and  calculus.  Hanson  and  others. 

342.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Continuation  of  Physics  341.  Boundary  conditions  and 
special  methods  in  boundary  value  problems.  Interpretation  of  dielectric  and  mag 
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netic  properties  of  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  atomic  and  crystalline  properties. 
Use  of  complex  notation  in  circuit  problems.  Coupled  circuits.  Non-linear  circuits, 
transmission  lines.  Radiation  from  antennas.  Transmission  and  reflection  of  electro- 
magnetic waves.  II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Physics  341.  Hanson  and  others. 

343.  Vacuum  Tube  Circuits.  Lectures,  problems,  and  laboratory.  Elementary  theory  and 
applications  of  vacuum  tubes  as  linear  circuit  elements  in  amplifiers  and  electronic 
instruments.  Emphasis  on  experimental  techniques.  II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Physics  341.  Axel  and  others. 

344.  Vacuum  Tube  Circuits.  Continuation  of  Physics  343.  Electronic  instruments  and 
techniques  used  in  research  in  physics.  Advanced  theory  and  experiments  emphasiz- 
ing the  use  of  vacuum  tubes  as  non-linear  circuit  elements:  multi- vibrators,  blocking 
oscillators,  pulse  generators,  and  amplifiers;  Geiger  counter  circuits,  synchronizing 
and  time-measuring  circuits.  Familiarization  with  instruments  and  techniques  used 
in  research  in  physics.  I;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Physics  343,  or  equivalent. 
Axel  and  others. 

351.  Biophysics.  Lectures  and  recitations.  The  nature  of  living  systems:  cells,  chromo- 
somes, and  the  reproductive  cycle;  interaction  of  light  and  living  matter;  photo- 
chemical processes,  bioluminescence,  photosynthesis;  transport  processes:  diffusion, 
electrolytic  migration,  electrode  phenomena,  permeability  of  living  membranes,  os- 
mosis and  growth.  I;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  General  physics  and  calculus; 
consent  of  instructor.  Bartlett. 

352.  Biophysics.  Continuation  of  Physics  351.  The  mechanism  of  nerve  conduction;  struc- 
ture of  fibrous  proteins  as  determined  with  the  aid  of  X-rays  and  with  polarized  light; 
the  mechanism  of  muscular  contraction;  the  mechanism  of  vision:  neutral  response, 
dark  adaptation,  color  receptors;  analysis  of  the  functioning  of  the  central  nervous 
system  and  comparison  with  the  operation  of  a  high-speed  computing  machine.  II; 
3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Physics  351,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Bartlett. 

354.  Biophysics  Laboratory.  Laboratory  experiments  in  optics,  electricity,  and  nuclear 
physics  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  physical  apparatus  and  tech- 
niques useful  in  biophysics.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  General  physics  and 
calculus;  consent  of  instructor.  Rawcliffe. 

360.  Heat  and  Thermodynamics.  A  lecture  and  problem  course.  Heat  transfer.  Defini- 
tion and  application  of  the  thermodynamic  functions.  First  and  second  laws  of  ther- 
modynamics. Cyclic  processes,  equilibrium,  thermal  radiation,  low  temperature 
physics,  the  third  law  of  thermodynamics.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit 
for  students  who  have  credit  for  Physics  260.  Prerequisite:  General  physics  and  cal- 
culus. Mapother. 

362.  Kinetic  Theory  and  Statistics.  A  lecture  and  problem  course  presenting  the  funda- 
mentals of  kinetic  theory  and  an  introduction  of  classical  and  quantum  statistical 
mechanics.  Topics  covered  include  equations  of  state,  the  distribution  law,  viscosity, 
thermal  conduction,  diffusion,  Boltzmann  statistics,  the  methods  of  Gibbs,  Bose-Ein- 
stein  and  Fermi-Dirac  statistics.  Applications  are  discussed.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  tmit. 
Prerequisite:   Physics  360,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mapother. 

371.  Light.  Lectures,  problems,  and  laboratory.  Geometrical  optics  including  image 
formation,  thick  lenses,  aberrations,  photometry  of  optical  systems,  optical  instru- 
ments. Wave  optics  through  interference  and  diffraction.  I;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Pre- 
requisite:  General  physics  and  calculus.  Almy,  Rawcliffe,  and  others. 

372.  Light.  Continuation  of  Physics  371.  Electromagnetic  character  of  hght.  Maxwell's 
equations,  theory'  of  reflection  and  refraction,  polarization,  double  refraction,  cr>'stal 
optics,  dispersion,  scattering,  optical  properties  of  metals.  II;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Physics  371.  Almy. 

374.  Light  Laboratory.  To  accompany  Physics  372,  and  continue  laboratory  work  of 
Physics  371.  Experiments  in  interferometry,  diffraction,  polarization,  photographic 
processes,  and  spectroscopy.  II;  2  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in 
Physics  372  or  consent  of  instructor.  Rawcliffe  and  others. 
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381.  Atomic  Physics.  Lectures  and  problems  giving  an  introduction  to  the  structure  of 
atoms  and  molecules.  Experimental  background,  fundamental  constants,  electrons, 
photons.  X-rays,  atomic  spectra  and  the  Bohr  theory,  periodic  table,  introduction  to 
the  Schrodinger  equation,  molecular  spectra,  nature  of  chemical  bonds.  I;  3  hours,  or 
1  unit.  Prerequisite:  General  physics  and  calculus.  Babdeen. 

382.  Radioactivity  and  Nuclear  Physics.  A  lecture  and  problem  course  presenting  our 
modem  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  nuclear  particles,  natural  and  artificial  radio- 
activity, laboratory  equipment  for  producing  and  studying  high  energy  particles, 
nuclear  disintegrations,  the  interaction  of  nuclear  particles  with  each  other  and  with 
matter,  cosmic  rays,  and  the  application  of  nuclear  phenomena  to  some  practical 
problems.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Physics  381.  Axel. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

Professors:  R.  E.  Johnson  (Head  of  Department),  C.  L.  Prosser,  F.  R.  Steggerda. 

Associate  Professors:  H.  L.  Quastler  (on  leave),  A.  B.  Taylor. 

Assistant  Professors:  W.  P.  Elhardt,  F.  Sargent. 

Instructors:  J.  D.  Anderson,  P.  A.  Stewart,  S.  G.  Stolpe,  G.  C.  Wickwire. 

Assistants:  R.  A.  Bergman,  D.  Beyer,  W.  A.  Boyd,  P.  O.  Fromm,  Barbara  J.  Howell, 

A.  S.  Ling,  C.  E.  Melton,  A.  Pandazi,  R.  B.  Phinney,  J.  Praglin,  N.  j.  Siderius, 

R.  N.  Stearns,  V.  J.  Wilson,  J.  W.  Yusken. 

REQUIRE.MENTS  FOR  LA.S.  STUDENTS 

Major:  Twenty  hours  in  ;Miimal  physiology,  of  which  ten  or  more  must  be  from  depart- 
mental courses  in  the  advan-  ed  group.  In  addition,  the  student's  program  must  include  one 
semester  each  of  vertebrate  einbr>'olog\-,  organic  chemistry  and  physical  chemistry  (either 
Chemistry  247  or  Chemistry  240  and  241),  and  two  semesters  of  general  physics.  Calcu- 
lus is  recommended  strongly. 

The  following  courses  may  be  counted  toward  the  twenty  required  hours:  Physiology 
105,  Physiological  Anatomy;  Animal  Nutrition  301,  Introduction  to  Animal  Nutrition; 
Biological  Sciences  332,  Photobiology;  Chemistry  350,  Biochemistry;  Entomology  323  and 
324,  Insect  Physiology. 

Minors:  A  total  of  twenty  hours  in  one  or  two  of  the  following:  bacteriology,  botan>', 
chemistry,  entomology,  mathematics,  physics,  zoology.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken 
in  each  field  if  two  are  chosen. 


COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

Note:  Division  of  General  Studies  131  and  132  may  be  substituted  for  a  semester  of 
physiology  in  satisfying  prerequisites. 

103.  Introduction  to  Human  Physiology.  The  functioning  of  the  human  body  as  a  whole, 

and  the  interrelations  of  various  organs  and  systems.  When  this  course  is  followed 
by  Psychology  103,  the  general  education  requirements  in  biological  sciences  are  ful- 
filled. (Note:  This  course  replaces  Physiology  100,  101,  102,  110,  and  111  and  meets 
curi'cular  requirements  for  students  in  home  economics,  speech,  nursing,  and  engi- 
neering.) Lectures,  discussion,  demonstration,  and  laboratory.  I,  II;  4.  Students  with 
95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  Physiology  104,  105,  or  134.  Taylor. 

104.  Physiological  Anatomy.  Physiology  and  anatomy  of  the  bony  structures,  ligaments, 
and  muscles  of  the  human  body.  I;  5.  Elhardt. 

105.  Physialogical  Anatomy.  Physiology  and  anatomy  of  the  human  body.  Topics  cov- 
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ered  include:  nervous  system;  respiration;  circulation;  digestion;  diets,  metabolism, 
and  vitamins;  endocrinology;  and  reproduction.  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  104,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Elhardt. 

106.  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  and  Special  Senses.  For  students  in  speech  cor- 
rection and  teaching  of  the  hard  of  hearing.  I  or  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  stand- 
ing; four  hours  of  physiology,  zoology,  or  general  biology,  including  two  hours  of 
laboratory  work  each  week.  Wickwire. 

134.  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  A  study  of  the  essentials  of  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy with  special  reference  to  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems.  For  students  of  occu- 
pational therapy  and  nursing.  I;  5.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  101,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

WlCICWIRE. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

208.  Individual  Topics.  I;  3  to  5.  Prerequisite:  Fifteen  hours  of  physiology;  senior  stand- 
ing. Staff. 

209.  Individual  Topics.  II;  3  to  5.  Prerequisite:  Fifteen  hours  of  physiology;  senior  stand- 
ing. Staff. 

235.  Kinesiology.  A  study  of  the  mechanics  and  motion  of  the  human  body  emphasizing 
abnormal  conditions  and  with  special  relation  to  reeducation  of  muscle  groups.  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Physiology  134.  Wickwire. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

306.  Advanced  Mammalian  Physiology.  The  significance  of  muscle,  nerve,  blood,  and 
circulation  in  mammalian  physiology.  I;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Courses 
totaling  twenty  hours  in  chemistry,  animal  biology,  or  both,  beyond  the  introductory 
freshman  courses;  consent  of  instructor.  Steggerda. 

307.  Advanced  Mammalian  Physiology.  The  significance  of  respiration,  digestion,  metab- 
olism, excretion  temperature  regulation,  and  hormones  in  mammahan  physiology. 
II;  5  hours,  or  1  imit.  Prerequisite:  Courses  totaling  twenty  hours  in  chemistry,  ani- 
mal biology,  or  both,  beyond  the  introductory  freshman  courses;  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Steggerda. 

331.  Physico-chemical  Biology.  Part  I:  Radiobiology.  Same  as  Biological  Sciences  331  and 
Botany  331.  Action  of  ionizing  radiations  on  living  organisms.  I;  5  hours,  or  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  One  year  each  of  biology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics. 

333.  Physico-chemical  Biology.  Part  III:  Electrobiology.  Same  as  Biological  Sciences  333 
and  Botany  333.  Potentials  produced  by  and  eflFects  of  potentials  upon  living  organ- 
isms. Lectures,  student  reports,  and  demonstrations.  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Ten  hours  in  biology,  four  hours  in  physical  chemistry,  ten  hours  in  physics. 
Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Prosser. 

361.  Comparative  Physiology.  Same  as  Zoology  361.  A  comparison  of  the  general  physiol- 
ogy of  different  groups  of  animals.  I;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing; 
three  semesters  of  animal  biology;  two  semesters  of  chemistry.  Prosser. 

362.  Cellular  Physiology.  Same  as  Zoology  362.  A  physico-chemical  analysis  of  biological 
functions  common  to  most  living  cells.  II;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing;  two  semesters  each  of  biology  and  general  physics;  three  semesters  of  chem- 
istry. Prosser. 

363.  Endocrinology.  Same  as  Zoology  363.  The  glands  of  internal  secretion  with  special 
reference  to  the  vertebrates.  I  annually,  and  II  in  1953-1954  and  alternate  years;  5 
hours,  or   1   unit.  Prerequisite:   One  semester  of  elementary  zoology  or  physiology;^ 
Zoology  334,  or  organic  chemistry;  senior  standing.  Hall. 
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PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

Profesnurs:  W.  M.  Be\ek  ( Chiiirman  of  Plant  Pathology  Committee),  H.  W.  Anderson 

L.  M.  Black,  B.  Koehler,  M.  B.  Linford,  L.  Sh^\nor,  F.  F.  Weinard. 
Associate  Professors:  D.  Gottlieb,  M.  B.  Linn,  D.  Powell. 
Assistant  Professor:  J.  W.  Gerdemann. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

Botany  372.  General  Mycology.  Structure,  classification,  and  identification  of  fungi,  in- 
cluding those  of  economic  importance.  II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year 
of  botany,  bacteriology,  entomology,  or  zoology;  senior  standing,  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Shanor. 

307.  Fruit  Diseases.  Same  as  Botany  307  and  Horticulture  307.  Symptomatology,  control 
measures.  Laboratory  and  field  studies  of  representative  diseases.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathology  317  or  Botany  372.  Offered  in  1951-1952  and  in 
alternate  years.  Anderson. 

308.  Vegetable  and  Canning  Crop  Diseases.  Same  as  Botany  308  and  Horticulture  308. 
Symptomatology,  control  measures.  Laboratory  and  field  studies  of  representative 
diseases.  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathology  317,  or  Botany  372. 
Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Linn. 

317.  Plant  Pathology.  Same  as  Agronomy  317,  Botany  317,  and  Horticulture  317.  Causes, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  plant  diseases.  I;  3  hours,  or  Va  unit.  Prerequisite:  One 
year  of  plant  science  including  Botany  100.  Black. 

377.  Diseases  of  Field  Crops.  Same  as  Agronomy  377  and  Botany  377.  A  study  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  major  field  crop  diseases,  life  histories  of  causal  organisms,  and 
methods  of  control.  II;  3  hours,  or  V2  imit.  Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathology  317,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Bever,  Gerdemann. 

379.  Research  Methods  in  Plant  Pathology.  Same  as  Agronomy  379,  Botany  379,  and 
Horticulture  379.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  techniques  for  identification 
of  plant  diseases  and  their  causal  agents;  for  evaluation  of  plant  protectants;  for  the 
study  of  the  physiology  of  parasitism,  and  methods  for  planning  research  projects, 
evaluating  data,  and  preparation  of  manuscripts  for  publication.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz 
unit.  Prerequisite:   Plant  Pathology  317;  senior  standing.  Gerdemann,  Gottlieb. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professors:  C.  M.  Kneier  (Chairman  of  Department),  C.  A.  Berdahl,  R.  Dangerfield, 

J.  M.  Mathews  (Emeritus),  C.  F.  Snider,  F.  G.  Wilson. 
Associate  Professors:  C.  B.  Hagan,  V.  Jobst,  E.  G.  Lewis. 
Assistant  Professors:  M.  Edelman,  N.  F.  Garvey,  G.  Manner,  P.  Monypenny,  J.  W. 

Peltason,  J.  A.  Ranney,  R.  E.  Scott. 
Instructor:  T.  Page. 
Assistants:  S.  F.  Jaenke,  W.  C.  Wimberly. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  L.A.S.  STUDENTS 

Major:  Twenty  hours  from  courses  offered  h\  the  Department  of  Pohtical  Science.  A 
major  may  include  three  hours  of  constitutional  history  (History  345,  346,  369,  or  370). 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  selected  from  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects:  economics, 
education,  geography,  history,  law,  lihrar\'  science,  philosophy,  social  work,  and  sociology 
and  anthropology.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject,  if  two  are  chosen. 
The  curriculum  in  international  affairs  or  that  in  Latin-American  studies  or  in  medieval 
civilization  will  be  accepted  as  a  minor. 
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Courses  150  and  151  give  a  general  survey  of  national,  state,  and  local  government  in 
the  United  States.  Undergraduates  beginning  the  study  of  political  science  are  advised  to 
take,  first,  courses  150  and  151,  and  those  planning  for  advanced  work  should  take  those 
j{  courses  in  the  sophomore  year. 

COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Government.  Origins  and  development  of  government; 
the  individual  and  society;  theories  as  to  the  purposes  of  government;  forms  of  gov- 
ernment; problems  of  government  organization  and  administration;  constitutions  and 
constitution  making;  the  legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial  process;  present  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  popular  control,  governmental  power,  liberty,  business,  agricul- 
ture, labor,  general  welfare,  national  defense,  finance,  foreign  relations.  I;  4.  Designed, 
with  Political  Science  102,  to  satisfy  the  general  education  requirement  in  social  sci- 
ence. Neither  semester  may  be  taken  separately.  Students  may  not  receive  credit  for 
both  Pohtical  Science  101  and  102,  and  151  or  391.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 
Ranney. 

102.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Government.  Origins  and  development  of  government; 
the  individual  and  society;  theories  as  to  the  purposes  of  government;  forms  of  gov- 
ernment; problems  of  government  organization  and  administration;  constitutions  and 
constitution  making;  the  legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial  process;  present  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  popular  control,  governmental  power,  liberty,  business,  agricul- 
ture, labor,  general  welfare,  national  defense,  finance,  foreign  relations.  II;  4.  De- 
signed, with  Pohtical  Science  101,  to  satisfy  the  general  education  requirement  in 
social  science.  Neither  semester  may  be  taken  separately.  Students  may  not  receive 
credit  for  both  Political  Science  101  and  102,  and  151  or  391.  Prerequisite:  Political 
Science  101.  Ranney. 

110.  Government  in  Illinois.  Nature  and  work  of  government;  governmental  units  and 
their  interrelations;  the  Illinois  constitution  and  problems  of  revision;  popular  control 
of  government;  organs  of  state  government  and  their  work;  local  governments  and 
their  functions;  state  and  local  finance.  Students  may  not  receive  credit  for  both 
Political  Science  110  and  312.  I  or  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Snider. 

150.  American  Government:  Organization  and  Powers.  Historical  development  and  or- 
ganization of  national,  state,  and  local  governments;  the  federal  system;  national  and 
state  constitutions;  civil  and  political  rights;  party  system;  nature,  structure,  powers, 
and  procedure  of  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  departments  in  state  and  nation. 
I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Berdahl,  Edelman,  Garvey,  Hagan, 
Jaenke,  Jobst  ( in  charge ) ,  Lewis,  Monypenny,  Peltason,  Ranney,  Scott,  Wilson, 

WiMBERLY. 

151.  American  Government:  Functions.  Functions  of  national,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments; foreign  relations  and  national  defense;  taxation  and  finance;  law  enforcement; 
police  power;  regulation  of  commerce,  communications,  and  business;  promotion  of 
social  and  economic  welfare;  current  problems.  I,  II;  3.  Students  may  not  receive  credit 
for  both  Political  Science  151,  and  101  and  102.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing; 
Political  Science  150,  or  consent  of  department.  Jobst  (in  charge),  Lewis,  Manner, 
Page,  Snider. 

COURSES   FOR  ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES 

262.  Politics  and  Administration.  An  introduction  to  the  problem  of  securing  popular 
control  of  the  administrative  function  of  government.  Popular  control  of  administra- 
tive agencies  through  the  executive  and  legislative  branches,  and  influence  of  admin- 
istrative agencies  in  the  fomiation  and  adoption  of  governmental  policy.  I  or  II;  3 
hours.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  150.  Monypenny. 

291.  Thesis  and  Honors  Course.  I;  2  to  5.  Open  only  to  seniors  whose  major  is  political 
science  and  who  have  a  general  University  average  of  at  least  4.0  Staff. 

292.  Thesis  and  Honors  Course.  II;  2  to  5.  Open  only  to  seniors  whose  major  is  political 
science  and  who  have  a  general  University  average  of  at  least  4.0  Staff. 
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COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

305.  Municipal  Goveniment.  Growth  of  cities;  their  legal  status;  municipal  politics  and 
organization  in  the  United  States.  I;  3  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit.  Kneier. 

306.  Municipal  Problems.  Municipal  administration  in  the  United  States;  administrative 
organization;  personnel  problems;  financial  problems;  city  planning  and  housing; 
police  and  fire  administration;  public  health;  pubhc  utilities.  II;  3  hours,  or  %  to  1 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing,  or  junior  standing  with  Political  Science  305, 
or  Economics  102  and  103,  or  six  hours  of  political  science.  Kneier. 

310.  Rural  Local  Government.  Development  of  local  government  in  rural  America; 
state-local  relationships;  legal  status  of  local  units;  organization  and  functions  of 
counties,  townships,  school  districts,  and  special-purpose  districts;  rural  politics  and 
elections;  local  finance;  problems  of  reorganization.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  ^  to  1  unit. 
Snider. 

312.  State  Government.  The  states  in  the  federal  system;  state  constitutions  and  prob- 
lems of  revision;  organization,  powers,  and  functions  of  the  legislative,  administrative, 
and  judicial  branches  of  state  government;  reorganization  problems  in  the  states; 
state-local  relations;  state  finance;  trends  and  prospects.  Students  may  not  receive 
credit  for  both  Political  Science  110  and  312.  I  or  II;  2  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Political  Science  150,  or  equivalent.  Snider. 

315.  Legislatures  and  Legislation.  The  legislative  function  in  government;  structure  and 
organization  of  American  legislatures,  national,  state,  and  local;  party  organization  in 
legislatures;  legislative  procedure;  pressure  groups  and  lobbying;  relation  of  legisla- 
ture to  other  branches  of  government;  problems  of  legislative  reorganization.  I  or  II; 
3  hours,  or  Vi  to  1  imit.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  with  six  hours  of  political  sci- 
ence. Hagan. 

321.  Government  and  the  Economic  Order.  A  survey  of  public  policies  of  national  and 
state  governments  regulating  economic  activity;  transportation,  electrical  utilities, 
communications,  anti-monopoly,  agriculture,  level  of  economic  activity.  I;  3  hours,  or 
Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Any  two  courses  in  political  science  or  a  combination  of 
political  science  and  economics.  Hagan. 

325.  Political  Parties:  Historical  Development  and  Issues.  Nature  of  American  party 
system;  historical  development  of  parties  and  issues;  third  or  minor  parties  and  their 
role.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit.  Berdahl. 

326.  Political  Parties:  Organization  and  Methods.  Organization  and  operation  of  the 
American  party  system;  relations  between  national,  state,  and  local  organizations;  state 
and  national  committees;  the  convention  system;  the  primary;  campaign  methods  and 
finance.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit.  Berdahl. 

331.  British  Government.  Nature  of  the  British  constitution;  the  crown,  ministry,  and 
cabinet;  Parliament  and  elections;  the  party  system;  law  and  the  courts;  local  gov- 
ernment; the  British  Commonwealth.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit.  Lewis. 

336.  Continental  European  Governments  and  Politics.  An  analysis  of  the  major  political 
systems  of  continental  Europe;  constitutional  and  legal  structures  of  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Spain;  factors  in  the  struggle  for  power;  political 
and  social  movements  as  they  afi^ect  the  European  scene;  relation  of  political  to 
economic,  religious,  and  social  institutions  in  Europe.  II;  3  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit. 
Lewis. 

342.  Government  and  Politics  in  Latin  America.  A  survey  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  Latin-American  political  institutions;  systems  of  government;  public  administrative 
systems;  party  government;  international  policies  of  Latin-American  governments. 
I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit.  Scott. 

343.  International  Relations  of  Latin  America.  Latin-American  position  and  objectives 
in  international  affairs,  with  emphasis  on  the  Latin-American  viewpoint;  the  \Ionroe 
Doctrine;  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy;  the  Organization  of  American  States  and  the 
United  Nations;  recent  relations  of  specific  nations.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit. 
Scott. 
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345.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Democratic  Government.  Theories  of  the  nature  and  condi- 
tions of  democracy;  contemporary  democratic  institutions  compared  and  analyzed. 
I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  Va  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Pohtical  Science  150.  Ranney. 

351.  American  Constitutional  System.  Judicial  interpretation  of  constitution;  separation 
of  governmental  powers;  relation  of  state  and  national  governments;  control  of  inter- 

I       state  commerce;  jurisdiction  of  courts.  I;  3  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Politi- 
cal Science  150.  Peltason. 

354.  The  Constitution  and  Industrial  Legislation.  Scope  of  national  regulatory  power; 
commerce  clause,  taxing  power;  spending  power;  scope  of  state  regulatory  power; 
police  power  and  due  process  limitations.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vi  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Any  two  courses  in  political  science,  or  a  combination  of  political  science  and  eco- 
nomics. Peltason. 

356.  Administrative  Law  in  the  United  States.  A  study  of  the  powers  of  administration, 
I  of  the  legal  requirements  for  and  the  limits  on  the  exercise  of  such  powers,  of  the 
internal  and  external  means  of  safeguarding  individual  rights,  and  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  responsibility  of  administrative  officers,  both  politically  and  legally.  II; 
3  hours,  or  Vt.  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Pohtical  Science  305,  351,  354,  or  361  (any 
one ) ,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Monypenny. 

359.  Jurisprudence.  Nature  and  sources  of  law;  law  and  the  state;  law  and  justice;  evolu- 
tion, arrangement,  and  subject  matter  of  law.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit. 
Prerequisite.  Political  Science  150,  or  equivalent.  Manner. 

361.  Introduction  to  Public  Administration.  Development  of  administrative  organization; 
administration  and  the  executive,  legislature,  and  judiciary;  principles  of  organiza- 
tion, including  line  and  staff  relationships;  the  staff  services  of  finance  and  personnel; 
formal  and  informal  control.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Political  Sci- 
ence 150.  Monypenny. 

364.  National  Administration.  Creation  and  development  of  the  national  administrative 
organization;  the  executive  departments;  regulatory,  service,  and  staff  agencies;  spe- 
cial organization  for  emergency  and  war  efforts  at  reorganization  and  coordination. 
I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  political  science,  including 
either  Political  Science  150  or  151.  Monypenny. 

365.  Theory  and  Administration  of  Federal  Labor  Law.  Same  as  Labor  and  Industrial 
Relations  365.  Critical  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  group  pressures  on  gov- 
ernment and  public  policy  affecting  labor;  role  of  administration  in  formation  of 
policy;  problems  and  experience  of  federal  agencies  operating  in  the  labor  fields.  I  or 
II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  150.  Edelman. 

368.  Public  Personnel  Administration.  Same  as  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  368.  An 
analysis  of  personnel  management  in  government.  Recruitment  and  selection,  job 
and  salary  classification,  work  standards,  training,  and  the  role  of  labor  and  profes- 
sional organizations  in  the  public  services  considered  in  the  light  of  current  theory 
and  practice.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  361,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Page. 

371.  International  Organization.  General  development  and  basic  principles  of  world 
organization;  principles,  structure,  methods,  and  actual  operation  of  international  gov- 
ernmental institutions;  special  attention  to  the  League  of  Nations,  the  United  Nations, 
and  related  agencies.  I  dr  II;.3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Berdahl. 

372.  International  Organization.  The  problem  of  war  and  security;  pacific  settlement  of 
disputes;  the  functioning  of  the  United  Nations  and  other  international  agencies  in 
respect  to  economic  and  social  problems.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Berdahl. 

373.  International  Administration.  International  administrative  agencies;  international 
unions  and  other  agencies  for  functional  purposes;  organization,  procedure,  and  per- 
sonnel of  international  secretariats;  budgets  and  financial  administration;  interna- 
tional territory;  mandates  and  trusteeships.  I  or  II:  2  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Political  Science  371  or  372,  or  equivalent.  Berdahl. 
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381.  American  Foreign  Relations.  Participation  in  international  affairs;  presidential  ini-i 
tiative;  development  and  organization  of  the  Department  of  State;  diplomatic  inter- 
course; consular  service;  treaty  making  power;  development  of  foreign  policy.  I  or  II; 
2  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  with  six  hours  of  political  sci- 
ence. Dangerfield. 

382.  Contemporary  American  Foreign  Policies.  Study  of  the  major  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions currently  confronting  the  United  States  government— analysis  of  background,  I 
principal  issues,  alternative  actions;  formulation  of  policies.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  %  to 
1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  381,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Dangerfield. 

384.  International  Relations.  An  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  national  state  system, 
of  the  forces  affecting  international  relations,  of  the  sources  of  conflicts  in  interna- 
tional politics,  and  of  their  solution  by  power  politics  or  by  international  cooperation. 
I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit.  Manner. 

385.  International  Law.  Nature,  sources,  and  development  of  international  law;  rights 
and  duties  of  states;  law  of  peace  and  war.  I;  3  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing,  or  junior  standing  with  six  hours  of  political  science.  Jobst. 

386.  International  Law.  Continuation  of  Political  Science  385.  Nature,  sources,  and  de- 
velopment of  international  law;  rights  and  duties  of  states;  law  of  peace  and  war. 
II;  3  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  385,  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Jobst. 

391.  Principles  of  Political  Science.  A  survey  and  analysis  of  the  modem  state;  methods 
of  study  in  political  science;  sovereignty  and  the  legal  nature  of  the  state;  forces  and 
interests  in  politics;  forms  of  government;  the  nature  of  democracy  and  international 
society.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Students  may  not  receive  credit  for  both  Political 
Science  101  and  102,  and  151  or  391.  Wilson. 

393.  History  of  Political  Theory.  A  survey  of  the  major  trends  and  issues  in  European 
political  thought  from  ancient  times  to  1850.  Greek  and  Roman  theories  of  politics; 
the  development  of  Christian  political  thought  and  the  Middle  Ages;  political  theory 
during  Renaissance,  Reformation,  and  the  Counter  Refonnation;  early  modern  abso- 
lutism, the  emergence  of  constitutional  government,  and  the  theory  of  democracy; 
the  Enlightenment,  European  liberalism,  conservatism,  Utopianism,  and  pre-Marxian 
socialism.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Wilson. 

396.  Contemporary  Political  Theory.  Major  tendencies  in  Western  political  theory  since 
1850;  conservatism  and  constitutionalism;  the  religious  interpretation  of  the  state  and 
economic  institutions;  Marxism,  socialism,  and  communism;  antidemocratic  thought 
and  totalitarian  regimes.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Wilson. 

397.  American  Political  Theory.  A  survey  of  American  political  thought  from  colonial 
times  to  the  present.  I;  3  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit.  Wilson. 

Portuguese 

(See  Spanish  and   Italian) 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Professors:  L.  H.  Lanier  (Head  of  Department),  R.  B.  Cattell,  G.  D.  Higginson,  J. 

M.  Hunt,  W.  E.  Kappauf,  C.  M.  Louttit,  L.  L.  McQuitty,  O.  H.  Mowrer,  L.  I. 

O'Kelly,  R.  Stagner,  H.  Woodrow  (Emeritus),  P.  T.  Young. 
Associate  Professors:  J.  B.  Cohen,  R.  M.  Collier,  T.  N.  Ewing,  W.  M.  Gilbert,  G.  R. 

Grice,  T.  W.  Harrell,  L.  A.  Hellmer,  W.  G.  McAllister,  C.  E.  Osgood,  A.  C. 

Williams. 
Assistant  Professors:  Gertrude  L.  Bates,  R.  Elizabeth  Brown,  R.  G.  Demaree,  S.  S. 

DuBiN,  N.  H.  Eisen,  W.  a.  Gibson,  H.  A.  Grace,  Leota  L.  Janke,  Alice  K.  Jonietz, 
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R.  P.  Labsen,  p.  v.  Marchetti,  W.  G.  Matheny,  D.  S.  Pomeroy  (on  leave),  S.  N. 
RoscoE,  H.  Rosen,  G.  J.  Wischner. 

nstructors:  J.  J.  DeLucia,  Kathryn  G.  Hansen. 

Assistants:  H.  J.  deHaan,  D.  J.  Fitch,  M.  L.  Goldstein,  Esther  Gould,  C.  O.  Hop- 
kins, S.  Hutter,  K.  J.  Kadlub,  J.  D.  Lyons,  R.  L.  Malone,  J.  W.  Moffitt,  E.  J. 
Morrison,  J.  E.  Nygaard,  M.  M.  Okanes,  D.  M.  Paull,  R.  D.  Schnitzer,  J,  R. 
Skeen,  a.  K.  Solarz,  P,  W.  Wenig,  K.  Wilson. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  L.A.S.  STUDENTS 

Major:  Twenty  hours  from  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Psychology,  exclud- 
ing Psychology  100,  103,  and  105. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  chosen  from  not  more  than  two  of  the  following  subjects:  an- 
;hropology,  economics,  curriculum  in  international  affairs,  education,  library  science, 
mathematics,  philosophy,  physics,  physiology,  political  science,  social  work,  sociology, 
speech,  and  zoology.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each,  if  two  are  chosen. 

Students  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work  in  psychology  should  take  a  laboratory 
course  in  experimental  psychology  and  a  course  in  statistics.  It  is  recommended  also  that 
they  take  courses  in  the  natural  sciences,  in  the  social  sciences,  and  especially  in  mathe- 
matics. Intensive  concentration  in  psychology  is  undesirable  for  the  prospective  graduate 
student.  The  study  of  French  and  German  is  strongly  recommended. 

I         COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

100.  Introduction  to  Psychology.  Introductory  analysis  and  description  of  human  be- 
havior with  special  reference  to  observation,  learning,  memory,  thinking,  emotional 
life,  and  personality  development.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  upon  psychological 
principles  as  they  relate  to  daily  life  and  everyday  problems.  Not  open  to  students 
electing  Psychology  103  or  105  and  106.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 
Marchetti,  McAllister,  Roscoe,  and  others. 

103.  Human  Behavior.  A  comprehensive  introduction  to  facts,  principles,  and  applica- 
tions of  psychology.  Together  with  Physiology  103,  this  course  forms  an  eight-hour 
sequence   satisfying  the  general  education  requirements  in  biological  sciences.  Not 
open  to  students  electing  Psychology  100  or  105  and  106.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Phys- 
'        iology  103.  Higginson  and  others. 

105.  Human  Nature.  Biological  and  social  determinants  of  human  nature;  development 
of  personaUty;  facts,  principles,  and  applications  of  modem  psychology.  The  first 
half  of  an  eight-hour  sequence  satisfying  the  general  education  requirement  in  the 

^      Division  of  Social  Sciences.  Not  open  to  students  electing  Psychology  100  or  103.  I;  4. 
P     Young  and  others. 

106.  Human  Nature.  Biological  and  social  determinants  of  human  nature;  development 
of  personality;  facts,  principles,  and  applications  of  modem  psychology.  The  second 

k  half  of  an  eight-hour  sequence  satisfying  the  general  education  requirement  in  the 
Division  of  Social  Sciences.  Not  open  to  students  electing  Psychology  100  or  103.  II; 
4.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  105.  Young  and  others. 

130.  Experimental  Psychology.  Employment  and  understanding  of  experimental  methods 
in  psychology.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Psychology  100,  103,  or 
106.  Cohen,  Higginson,  and  others. 

135.  Statistical  Methods  in  Psychology.  Application  of  elementary  statistical  methods  to 
psychological  data.  No  credit  for  this  course  will  be  given  to  students  who  receive 
credit  for  Economics  170  or  Mathematics  161.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  100, 
103,  or  106.  Cohen,  Gibson. 

145.  Industrial  Psychology.  A  consideration  of  sociopsychological  principles  of  behavior 
in  business  and  industry  and  of  the  scientific  methods  of  investigation  in  this  area, 
and  a  survey  of  specific  methods  of  personnel  technology.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
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Psychology  100,  103,  or  106;  credit  or  registration  in  a  course  in  statistics.  Dubin,  ', 
Mahchetti,  Matheny. 

150.  Personality  and  Social  Behavior.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  personality  in  re- 
lationship to  the  social  enviornnicnt.  Application  of  psychological  principles  to  social 
problems.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  100  or  103.  Not  open  to  students  who 
have  had  Psychology  105  and  106.  Brown,  Marchetti,  Rosen,  Stagner. 

183.  Psychology  of  Adjustment.  An  introductory  study  of  motivational  and  interpersonal! 
relationships,  with  special  emphasis  upon  frustration,  conflict,  and  adjustment  mech-i 
anisms.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  100,  103,  or  106.  DeLucia. 

COURSES   FOR  ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES 

216.  Child  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  psychological  development  of  the  child.  I,  II;  3.. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  100,  103,  or  106.  Brown,  DeLucia,  Wischner. 

220.  Fields  of  Psychology.  A  functional  approach  to  man's  psychological  development ' 
and  his  institutionalization;  the  role  of  psychology  in  society,  industry,  law,  education, 
and  medicine.  I,  II;  4.  Higginson. 

246.  Engineering  Psychology.  The  use  of  psychological  data  and  methods  of  research 
with  respect  to  problems  of  equipment  design  and  man-machine  relations.  I,  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  100  or  103,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Matheny. 

250.  Psychology  of  Personality.  Methods  of  investigating  personality;  biological  factors  in 
personality;  the  learning  process  and  motivation  as  related  to  the  development  of 
personality;  the  structure  of  personality.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  100  and 
150,  or  Psychology  105  and  106.  Dubin. 

255.  Social  Psychology.  The  systematic  study  of  the  social  behavior  of  the  individual  and 
the  group.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  social  perception,  iiiotivation,  and  learn- 
ing; attitudes  and  values;  the  development  and  dynamics  of  social  groups;  interaction 
among  groups.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  100  and  150,  or  Psychology  105  and 
106.  Grace. 

290.  Introduction  to  Psychological  Tests  and  Measurement.  Basic  concepts  of  psycho- 
logical measurement;  characteristics  of  a  good  test;  interpretation  of  test  results.  In- 
troduction to  tests  of  intelligence,  special  abilities,  aptitudes,  achievement,  personality, 
and  interests.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  100,  103,  or  106;  a  course  in  statistics. 
Dubin,  Gibson,  Marchetti. 

291.  Honors  Course.  For  major  students  and  candidates  for  honors.  I;  2.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing;  consent  of  instructor.  Grace. 

292.  Honors  Course.  For  major  students  and  candidates  for  lionors.  II;  2.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing;  consent  of  instructor.  Grace. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

311.  Physiological  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  physiological  basis  of  behavior,  including 
sensory  processes,  motivation,  emotion,  learning,  and  intelligence.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or 
%  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  psychologv;  Physiology  103  or  106,  or  Zoology 
101. 

326.  Motivation  and  Emotion.  The  nature  and  development  of  emotion,  attitude,  motive, 
and  the  role  of  these  processes  in  social  adjustment.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  Va  to  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  psychology.  Young. 

330.  Advanced  Experimental  Psychology.  A  survey  of  experimental  techniques  and  sub- 
ject matter  in  the  fields  of  psychophysics  and  measurement,  sensory  processes,  atten- 
tion and  perception,  motivation  and  emotion,  learning  and  memory,  motor  activity. 
Lectures  and  laboratory.  I,  II;  4  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  100, 
103,  or  106;  a  course  in  statistics. 
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338.  Abnormal  Psychology.  An  introduction  for  preprofcssional  students  to  the  psycho- 
logical aspects  of  the  behavior  disorders,  including  study  of  the  insanities,  psycho- 
neuroses,  mental  deficiencies,  and  other  conditions.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  psychology;  junior  standing  except  for  those  in  the  pre- 
medical  curriculum  who  may  take  the  course  as  second  semester  sophomores  with 
four  hours  of  ps>chology.  O'Kelly. 

345.  Comparative  Psychology.  Animal  behavior  with  particular  reference  to  the  behavior 
of  vertebrates.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  Vi  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  credit  in  psy- 
chology, or  Psychology  100,  103,  or  106,  and  one  course  in  zoology.  McAllister. 

348.  The  Psychology  of  Learning.  A  survey  of  the  basic  facts  and  theories  of  the  learn- 
ing process.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  psychology.  Grice. 

353.  Psychology  of  International  Relations.  Psychological  insights  into  the  problems  of 
international  relations:  nationalism,  war  and  peace,  international  conferences.  Indi- 
vidual differences  due  to  nationality  differences  and  the  probjems  raised  by  interna- 
tional contacts.  II;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  100  and  any  one 
of  the  following:  Psychology  150,  Sociology  110,  212,  or  Anthropology  260;  and,  in 
addition,  three  hours  of  advanced  courses  in  the  international  affairs  curriculum. 
Foreign  students  by  consent  of  instructor.  Grace. 

357.  Psychology  of  Industrial  Conflict.  Same  as  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  357.  An 
analysis,  in  terms  of  the  behavior  of  individuals,  of  the  causes  and  possible  solutions 
of  industrial  conflict.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  100, 
or  equivalent;  Psychology  145,  or  Economics  240,  or  Sociology  318.  Stagner. 

378.  Perception.  Principles  of  perception;  perception  of  space,  time,  and  motion.  I,  II;  3 
hours,  or  V2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  psychology. 

383.  Student  Counseling.  The  application  of  psychological  principles  and  techniques  in 
fitting  education  processes  to  the  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  the  individual  col- 
lege student.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  338,  a  course  in 
statistics;  senior  standing.  Ewing. 

Recreation 

(See  Physical  Education) 

Rhetoric 

(See  English) 

Russian 

(See  French) 

Secretarial  Training 

(See   Business  Organization   and   Operation) 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Latin-American  Civilization:  The  Caribbean.  I;  3.  Hamilton  and  others. 

102,  Latin-American  Civilization:  South  America.  A  survey  of  the  history,  politics,  geog- 
raphy, economics,  literature,  and  art  of  the  South  American  area.  This  course  is 
required  for  a  minor  in  Latin-American  studies.  II;  3.  Hamilton  and  others. 
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COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 


282.  Seminar  in  International  Affairs.  Required  during  the  last  semester  of  students 
majoring  in  international  affairs  and  restricted  to  seniors  majoring  in  this  area.  II;  3. 
Dangerfield. 

292.  Thesis  and  Honors.  Students  majoring  in  international  affairs  and  seeking  to  gradu- 
ate with  honors  are  required  to  write  a  thesis.  This  course  will  be  required  of  all 
such  students  and  is  restricted  to  them.  Only  such  majors  whose  general  University 
average  is  4.0  or  better  are  eligible  for  this  course.  I,  II;  2  to  4.     . 


II 


SOCIAL  WORK 

Professor:  Marietta  Stevenson  ( Director  of  School  of  Social  Work ) . 

Associate  Professors:  R.  J.  Artigues,  Mary  L.  IIemmy,  Rachel  B.  Marks,  Edhh  L. 
Nagel,  Florence  Poole,  W.  P.  Simon. 

Assistant  Professors:  H.  Hollenbeck,  Marjorie  W.  Main,  J.  E.  McDonald,  D.  Katha- 
rine Rogers. 

Instructor:  Mary  C.  Reese. 

Lecturers:  Helen  Coyle,  J.  M.  Kennedy,  Mary  S.  Kunst,  Virginia  Lehmann,  K. 
Nolan. 

COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

Minors:  Courses  in  social  work  may  be  counted  toward  a  minor  in  the  departments 
of  Economics,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

225.  Introduction  to  Social  Work  I.  A  survey  of  the  field  of  social  work  including  the 
Poor  Law  backgrounds  of  current  public  social  services;  the  development  of  social 
work  concepts  and  philosophy  in  voluntary  social  agencies;  the  social  services  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Rogers. 

226.  Introduction  to  Social  Work  II.  A  continuation  of  Social  Work  225.  Attention  is 
given  to  changing  concepts  and  philosophy  in  social  work;  development  of  special 
services  for  children;  examination  of  agencies  in  which  social  case  work  is  practiced, 
and  social  services  to  groups.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  Social  Work  225. 
Rogers. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

316.  Social  Services  for  Children.  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
immet  needs  of  children  and  the  organization  of  social  services  to  meet  tliose  needs. 
Responsibilities  of  voluntary  as  well  as  public  agencies  are  considered.  A  survey  is 
made  of  agencies  providing  leadership  and  standard  setting  in  social  services  for 
children.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  V2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  a  major  in 
any  of  the  social  sciences,  education,  recreation,  speech  correction,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Rogers. 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Professors:  J.  W.  Albig  (Chairman  of  Department),  E.  T.  Hiller  (Emeritus),  D.  E. 

Lindstrom,  D.  R.  Taft,  F.  W.  Znaniecki  (Emeritus). 
Associate  Professors:  J.  E.  Bacheloer,  R.  Bhchstedt,  R.  Dewey,  R.  Dubin,  J.  E.  Hulett, 

Jr.,  O.  Lewis,  J.  C.  McGregor,  E.  II.  Siiideleh,  B.  F.  Timmons. 
Assistant  Professors:  E.  A.  Ahrens,  Margaret  K.  Chandler,  C.  Folse,  R.  W.  Janes, 

D.  E.  Wray. 
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Instructors:  T.  C.  Esselstyn,  Eleanor  P.  Godfrey,  Ruth  A.  Hudson,  Max  Kaplan. 
Assistants:  J.  Hamburger,  E.  S.  Lucy,  J.  C.  Osoinach,  J.  C.  Pock,  J.  P.  Reed,  R.  E. 
Hies,  R.  H.  Robbins,  A.  A.  Sio. 

Sociology 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  L.A.S.  STUDENTS 

Major:  Twenty  hours  from  any  courses  in  the  department  and  tliree  hours  from 
Philosophy  311  (preferably  taken  during  the  junior  year).  Sociology,  104  and  105,  the 
general  education  courses,  will  not  be  accepted  for  major  credit. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  from  any  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects:  anthropology, 
economics,  histor>',  law,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  and  social  work.  At 
least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject,  if  two  are  chosen.  The  curriculum  on 
international  affairs  will  be  accepted  as  a  minor. 

COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

100.  Principles  of  Sociology.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Godfrey,  Ham- 
burger, Hulett,  Kaplan,  Reed,  Robbins,  Shideler. 

104.  Community  and  Society.  A  two-semester  general  course  introductory  to  sociology 
and  anthropology.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores  only.  This  course  satisfies  the 
general  education  requirement  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Not  ac- 
ceptable toward  a  major.  I;  4.  Janes  and  others. 

105.  Community  and  Society.  Continuation  of  Sociology  104.  Open  to  freshmen  and 
sophomores  only.  II;  4.  Janes  and  others. 

110.  Social  Factors  in  Personality.  Nature  of  person  and  relation  to  institutions,  social 
order,  and  development.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or 
Division  of  General  Studies  151  and  152.  Ahrens. 

140.  Social  Control.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or  Division  of 
General  Studies  151  and  152.  Albig. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

212.  Culture  Patterns  and  the  Individual.  Relationships  between  institutional  structure 
and  culture  patterns  and  the  common  drives,  attitudes,  and  other  adjustive  mecha- 
nisms of  the  group  members.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or 
Division  of  General  Studies  151  and  152;  junior  standing.  Hulett. 

220.  Marriage  and  the  Family.  The  family  as  a  social  institution;  its  origin,  nature,  de- 
velopment, and  trends.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or  Divi- 
sion of  General  Studies  151  and  152,  and  junior  standing;  or  senior  standing.  God- 
frey, Osoinach,  Timmons. 

221.  Contemporary  Society.  Basic  cliaracter  of  modern  life  forms;  underlying  principles 
and  efforts  at  reorientation.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or 
Division  of  General  Studies  151  and  152;  Sociology  243;  junior  standing.  Ahrens. 

225.  Racial  and  Cultural  Minorities.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105, 
or  Division  of  General  Studies  151  and  152;  junior  standing.  Dewey. 

230.  Poverty  and  Society.  Dependent  classes;  modern  methods  and  policies  in  their  treat- 
ment; historical  perspectives.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or 
Division  of  General  Studies  151  and  152;  junior  standing.  Sociology  110  and  courses 
in  history  and  economies  are  recommended.  Timmons. 

243.  Social  Evolution.  Primitive  and  modem  societal  structures;  origin  and  development 
of  social  institutions,  processes  of  social  change,  problems  of  progress.  I,  II;  3.  Pre- 
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requisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or  Division  of  General  Studies  151  and  152; 
junior  standing.  Aiirens. 

270.  Population  and  Human  Ecology.  Population  in  relation  to  resources;  concentration 
and  dispersion  of  peoples;  the  internal  organization  of  urban  areas;  theories  and 
human  ecology  and  current  problems.  I  or  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104 
and  105,  or  Division  of  General  Studies  151  and  152;  junior  standing.  Dubin. 

271.  Sociology  of  the  Region.  Regionalism  in  theory;  concepts  and  factors  conditioning 
the  types  of  regions;  regionalism  in  operation  in  its  dominant  forms.  I  or  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or  Division  of  General  Studies  151  and 
152;  junior  standing.  Dewey. 

276.  Sociology  of  the  City.  Study  of  inban  structure  and  ecology,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  planning  movement  and  the  urban  populations;  growth  and  development  of 
urban  communities.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or  Division 
of  General  Studies  151  and  152;  junior  standing.  Dewey. 

277.  Rural  Sociology.  Same  as  Agricultural  Economics  277.  A  study  of  the  importance 
of  rural  life,  its  social  problems  and  means  of  solution.  The  importance  of  a  scientific 
study  of  these  factors,  concentrating  primarily  on  the  social  aspects  of  physical  con- 
ditions, population,  occupations,  the  family,  the  neighborhood,  community  organiza- 
tions, the  church,  the  school,  the  library,  adult  education,  local  government,  recrea- 
tion, country  life  movements,  and  possiljle  future  trends  affecting  rural  life.  I,  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Lindstrom. 

281.  Contemporary  Sociology.  Contemporary  sociological  theories,  with  emphasis  upon 
American  writers.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or  Division  of 
General  Studies  151  and  152;  senior  standing;  major  in  sociology,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Bierstedt. 

288.  European  Sociological  Thought.  Historical  evolution  of  objective;  methodical  in- 
vestigation of  social  reality.  I  or  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or 
Division  of  General  Studies  151  and  152;  junior  standing. 

290.  Honors  Course.  Individual  study  or  research  projects.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing.  Staff. 

291.  Honors  Course.  Individual  study  or  research  projects.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing.  Staff. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

315.  Sociology  of  Education.  Same  as  Education  315.  Objective  comparative  study  of 
education  as  a  social  process  in  various  cultures  and  historical  periods,  with  main 
emphasis  on  present  education  in  countries  which  share  Western  civilization.  I  or  II; 
3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or  Division  of  Gen- 
eral Studies  151  and  152.  Shideler. 

318.  Human  Relations  in  Industry.  Same  as  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  318.  Sociol- 
ogy of  industry  and  problems  of  personal  adjustment.  The  emergence  of  modern  in- 
dustrial and  labor  organizations  and  their  impact  upon  community  life.  I,  II;  3 
hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  Ps\chol()gy  100;  Sociology  100,  or 
104  and  105,  or  Division  of  General  Studies  151  and  152,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
No  credit  toward  graduation  for  both  Sociology  318  and  Engineering  230.  Chandler, 
Dubin,  Wray. 

320.  Social  Roles.  Comparative  study  of  organized  participation  of  individuals  in  social 
life  and  culture.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  Vi  unit.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and 
105,  or  Division  of  General  Studies  151  and  152. 

324.  Penology.  Probation;  parole;  methods  of  institutional  treatment.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or 
Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  331.  Taft. 
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327.  National  Culture  Societies.  A  comparative  sociological  survey  of  the  formation,  social 
organization,  and  interaction  of  modem  nationalities  as  cultural  groups.  I  or  II;  3 
hours,  or  %  unit. 

331.  Criminology.  Crime  from  the  point  of  view  of  personality  and  social  situations.  I, 
II;  3  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or  Division  of 
General  Studies  151  and  152.  Open  to  prelegal  juniors  by  consent  of  instructor. 
Taft. 

332.  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Juvenile  Delinquency.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  V2  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or  331,  or  Division  of  General  Studies 
151  and  152.  Esselstyn. 

340.  Social  Movements.  Analysis  of  the  factors  in  the  formation  and  dynamics  of  social 
movements  as  collective  behavior;  patterns  of  growth,  types  of  leaders,  control 
mechanisms.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  Va  unit.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105. 
Shideleb. 

344.  Public  Opinion.  Opinion  changes  and  control;  propaganda;  interest  groups  and 
opinion;  critical  review  of  methods  of  measurement.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vi  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or  Division  of  General  Studies  151  and  152. 
Albig. 

347.  Sociology  of  International  Conflict.  War  as  a  social  process.  Conflict  of  national 
cultures,  population  pressures,  race  relations,  immigration  policies,  restrictions  on 
communication  and  other  elements  in  the  international  conflict  process.  Occupation 
policies  in  Germany  and  Japan.  Implications  of  social  science  for  changes  in  the 
process.  II;  3  hours,  or  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  Sociology  327  recom- 
mended. Taft. 

375.  Sociology  of  the  Community.  Nature,  structure,  and  functions  of  the  community. 
Types  of  communities  and  examples  of  some  better  community  studies.  The  re- 
lation of  the  community  to  the  larger  social  organization.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  ¥2 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100,  or  104  and  105,  or  Division  of  General  Studies  151 
and  152,  and  senior  standing;  or  eleven  hours  of  sociology.  Timmons. 

378.  Acculturation  in  Modern  Society.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Five  hours 
of  sociology.  Janes. 

385.  Methods  of  Sociological  Research.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Eight  hours 

of  sociology.   BlERSTEDT. 

Anthropology 

COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

107.  Introduction  to  Anthropology.  An  introduction  to  general  anthropology  covering 
human  origins  and  early  man;  race  and  racism,  archaeology,  and  the  beginnings  of 
human  civilization,  linguistics,  and  the  nature  of  culture  with  examples  from  primi- 
tive societies.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:   Sophomore  standing.  Lewis,  McGregor. 

COURSES   FOR  ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES 

251.  Archaeology:  New  World  Prehistory.  A  survey  of  the  archaeology  of  the  new  world, 
with  brief  characterization  of  the  various  cultures,  familiarity  with  basic  literature 
of  each  area,  and  a  summary  evaluation  of  the  interrelationships  of  these  cultures. 
A  lecture  course  supplemented  with  individual  outside  reading.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequi- 
site:  Anthropology  107,  or  Sociology  104.   McGregor. 

252.  Old  World  Archaeology.  A  review  of  the  prehistory  of  the  Old  World,  including 
Europe  proper,  north  Africa,  and  as  far  east  as  western  India.  A  survey  from  the 
earliest  known  times  to  the  period  of  earliest  written  history.  I;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Anthropology  107,  Sociology  104,  or  consent  of  instructor.  McGregor. 
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260.  Primitive    Society — Introduction    to    Ethnology.    An    introduction    to    comparative  if^ 
ethnography.  Its  purpose  is  to  indicate  the  range  and  diversity  in  the  social,  economic, 
political,    and    religious    institutions    of    primitive    peoples    in   various    parts    of   th- 
world.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  107,  or  Sociology  104.  Lewis. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

353.  Southwestern  Archaeology.  This  course  is  a  detailed  study  of  one  archaeological 
unit  in  the  United  States.  It  covers  the  three  broad  cultures  with  regional  variations 
considered  chronologically  and  stressing  interrelationships  of  the  various  cultures. 
I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  107.  McGregor. 

354.  Field  Techniques  in  Archaeology.  Participation  in  archaeological  excavation;  tech- 
niques, methods,  and  procedures  discussed  and  practiced  in  actual  working  conditions,  i 
S;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.   (Credit  may  he  received  twice  for  this  course  if  the  area  or  ' 
problems  involved  are  different.)  Prereqiusite:  Anthropology  107,  or  equivalent;  regis-    iP 
tration  in  Anthropology  355;  consent  of  instructor.  McGregor. 

355.  Laboratory  Techniques  and  Problems  in  Archaeology.  Laboratory  work  in  the  field, 
studying,  evaluating,  and  writing  final  report  on  preceding  field  work.  S;  3  hours, 
or  1  unit.  (Credit  may  be  received  twice  for  this  course  if  the  area  or  problems  in- 
volved are  different.)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  107,  or  equivalent;  consent  of  in- 
structor. McGregor. 

356.  Physical  Anthropology.  The  aims  and  nietliods  of  physical  anthropology;  both 
osteology  and  somatology,  with  emphasis  on  the  human  skeleton.  II;  3  hours,  or  1 
unit.  Prerequisite:  Antliropology  107,  or  Sociology  104,  or  a  course  in  anatomy  or 
comparative  anatomy,  or  a  course  in  introductory  zoology  with  consent  of  instructor. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.  McGregor. 

361.  Ethnology  of  Middle  America.  A  survey  of  the  peoples  and  cultures  of  Middle 
America  with  special  emphasis  upon  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  The  course  begins  by 
placing  Middle  America  geograpliically,  historically,  and  culturally  with  the  broader 
Latin-American  scene.  The  countries  are  first  viewed  as  a  whole  and  then  selected 
ethnographic  studies  with  specific  communities  are  considered  for  comparative  pur- 
poses. The  Caribbean  will  not  be  studied  in  this  course.  I  or  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Anthropology  107,  or  registration  in  Latin-American  studies  curriculum.  Lewis. 

363.  Religion  in  Primitive  Society.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  magic  and  religion 
in  nonliterate  societies;  the  course  will  consider  theories  of  the  origin  and  function 
of  magic  and  religion  and  an  analysis  of  magic  and  religion  in  representative  primi- 
tive societies.  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  107  or  Sociology  104. 
OfiFered  in  alternate  years.  Lewis. 

364.  Field  Work  in  Cultural  Anthropology.  Supervised  participation  in  field  research; 

techniques  and  procedures  discussed  and  practiced  under  actual  working  conditions. 
S;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  (Credit  may  be  received  twice  for  this  course  if  the  area  or 
problems  involved  are  different.)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology  107,  or  equivalent; 
speaking  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  area  concerned;  concurrent  registration  in 
Anthropology  365;  consent  of  instructor.  Lewis. 

365.  Analysis  of  Field  Data  in  Cultural  Anthropology.  Evaluation,  organization,  and 
write-up  of  field  data.  S;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  (Credit  may  be  received  twice  for  this 
course  if  the  area  or  problems  involved  are  different.)  Prerequisite:  Anthropology 
107,  or  equivalent;  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  area  concerned; 
consent  of  instructor.  Lewis. 
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PANISH  AND  ITALIAN 

(Including  Portuguese) 

'rofessors:  J.  Van  Horne  (Head  of  Department),  A.  Hamilton,  H.  R.  Kahane. 

issociate  Professors:  J.  H.  D.  Allen,  R.  P.  Oliver,  Angelina  R.  Pietrangeli. 

\ssiMant  Professors:  J.  S.  Flores,  Albertine  W.  Osgood. 

nstructors:  Harriett  S.  Hutter,  S.  L.  Murphy,  H.  P.  Reeves. 

\.ssistants-  S  B.  Adams,  Raquel  Andrade,  R.  Beym,  W.  Borenstein,  Mary  Cannizzo, 
Ruth  L  Fosnaugh,  Elvl\  de  la  Fuente,  Mary  Garcia,  Dorothy  Gengler  Jewel 
Kurtz  H  D.  Landrum,  Carmen  Manzanares,  J.  G.  Markley,  Sara  de  Mundo, 
R  W  '  Norton,  J.  A.  Pettit,  Evelyn  Pildes,  R.  W.  Price,  Nilza  C.  Santos,  S. 
Saporta,  W.  J.'  Sensing,  Maria  I.  Suiffet,  Verna  K.  Townsend,  A.  Triolo,  J.  L. 
Urla,  c'armelina  Virgili,  Jacqueline  Weaver. 

Spanish 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  L.A.S.  STUDENTS 

Major:  Twenty  hours  in  Spanish,  excluding  Spanish  101,  102,  103,  113,  and  114,  and 
inckiding  at  least  five  hours  from  the  group  for  advanced  undergraduates  and  graduates. 
Humanities  301,  Introduction  to  Linguistics,  may  be  counted  toward  the  major  m  Spanish. 
Either  Social  Science  101  or  102.  Latin-American  Civilization,  may  be  counted  toward 
the  major  in  Spanish  and  is  required  for  teacher-training  majors  in  Spanish. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  in  not  more  than  two  of  the  following  subjects,  with  at  least 
eight  hours  in  each  subject,  if  two  are  chosen:  education,  English  (excluding  Rhetoric 
101  and  102),  French,  Gennan,  Greek,  history,  Italian,  Latin,  Latin-American  studies, 
library  science,  medieval  civilization  studies,  philosophy,  Portuguese. 

COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Elementary  Spanish.  For  students  who  have  no  credit  in  Spanish.  I,  II;  4.  Students 
with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  No  credit  toward  gradua- 
tion is  given  for  Spanish  101  without  102.  Prospective  teachers  are  advised  to  register 
in  special  sections  in  spoken  Spanish.  Murphy,  Van  Horne,  and  others. 

102.  Elementary  Spanish.  Continuation  of  Spanish  101.  I,  II;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more 
credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  101,  or  one  year  of 
high  school  Spanish.  Prospective  teachers  are  advised  to  register  in  special  sections  in 
spoken  Spanish.  Murphy,  Van  Horne,  and  others. 

103.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Rapid  reading,  review  of  grammar,  composition,  conversation. 
I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  102,  or  two  years  of  high  school  Spanish,  Murphy, 
Van  Horne,  and  others. 

104.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Continuation  of  Spanish  103.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Spanish 
103,  or  three  years  of  high  school  Spanish.  Murphy,  Van  Horne,  and  others. 

113.  Elementary  Composition  and  Conversation.  May  be  taken  concurrently  with  Span- 
ish 103.  Does  not  count  toward  the  major  in  Spanish.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Spanish 
102,  or  two  years  of  high  school  Spanish.  Reeves  and  others. 

114.  Elementary  Composition  and  Conversation.  May  be  taken  concurrently  with  Span- 
ish 104.  Does  not  count  toward  the  major  in  Spanish.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Spanish 
113,  or  equivalent.  Reeves  and  others. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

201.  Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature.  Reading  of  modem  authors  of  Spain  and  Spanish 
America.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  104,  or  four  years  of  high  school  Spanish; 
junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Cannizzo,  Hutter,  Osgood. 
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202.  Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature.  Reading  of  modern  authors  of  Spain  and  Spanii 
America.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  201;  junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructo 
Cannizzo,  IIutter,  Osgood. 

211.  Intermediate  Composition  and  Conversation.  Required  for  teacher-training  ma]o<| 
in  Spanisli.  1,  11;  3.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  104,  or  four  years  of  high  school  Spanishi 
Flores  and  others.  T 

212.  Intermediate  Composition  and  Conversation.  Required  for  teacher-training  majoil 
in  Spanish.  1,  11;  3.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  211,  or  equivalent.  Flohes  and  others 

213.  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  1;  3.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  212,  or  equivas 
lent.  Flores  and  others. 

214.  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  213,  oK 
ecjuivalent.  Flores  and  others.  | 

215.  Spoken  Spanish.  Intensive  course.  Exclusively  oral-aural.  Required  for  all  teacher- 
training  majors  in  Spanish.  I,  11;  4.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  Spanish  212. 
De  Mundo,  Flores. 

231.  Commercial  Spanish.  1;  2.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  104,  or  four  years  of  high  school 
Spanish.  Fosnaugh,  Saporta. 

232.  Commercial  Spanish.  II;   2.  Prerequisite:   Spanish  231.  Fosnaugh,  Saporta. 

280.  Teachers'  Course.  1;  2.  Required  for  teacher-training  majors  in  Spanish.  Prerequi- 
site: Spanish  201  and  202,  or  211  and  212.  Osgood. 

291.  Senior  Thesis.  For  candidates  for  honors  in  Spanish.  1;  2.  Staff. 

292.  Senior  Thesis.  For  candidates  for  honors  in  Spanish.  II;  2.  Staff. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

301.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202,  or 
equivalent.  Flores. 

302.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature.  11;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202,  or 
equivalent.  Flores. 

303.  Survey  of  Latin-American  Literature.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Spanish 
202,  or  equivalent.  Van  Horne. 

304.  Survey  of  Latin-American  Literature.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Spanish 
202,  or  equivalent.  Van  Horne. 

311.  Cervantes:  Don  Quixote.  1;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202,  or  equiva- 
lent. Offered  in  1953-1954  and  in  alternate  years.  Allen. 

312.  Cervantes:  Don  Quixote.  II;  2  hours,  or  Va  unit.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202,  or  equiva- 
lent. Offered  in  1953-1954  and  in  alternate  years.  Allen. 

313.  Classical  Spanish  Drama.  I;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202,  or  equiva- 
lent. Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Oliver. 

314.  Classical  Spanish  Drama,  II;  2  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202,  or 
equivalent.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Oliver. 

321.  Modern  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  Drama.  I;  2  hours,  or  V-i  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Spanish  202,  or  equivalent.  Piktrangell 

322.  Modern  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  Drama.  II;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Spanish  202,  or  equivalent.  Pietrangell 

323.  Modern  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  Novel.  Nineteenth  and  twentieth  century 
novels  of  Spain.  1;  3  hours,  or  Va  unit.  Prere(iuisite:  Spanish  202,  or  equivalent. 
Hamilton. 
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324.  Modern  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  Novel.  Nineteenth  and  twentieth  century 
novels  oi:  Spanish  America.  II;  3  hours,  or  Va  unit.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202,  or 
equivalent.  Hamilton. 

325.  Lyric  Poetry.  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  lyrics.  I;  2  hours,  or  Va  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Spanish  202,  or  equivalent.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Allen. 

326.  Lyric  Poetry.  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  lyrics.  II;  2  hours,  or  Vi  unit.  Pre- 
requisite: Spanish  325.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Allen. 

331.  La  Cultura  Hispanica:  Espaiia.  In  Spanish.  Required  for  teacher-training  majors  in 
Spanish.  I;  2  hours,  or  Vi  unit.  Van  Horne. 

332.  La  Cultura  Hispanica:  America  Hispafia.  In  Spanish.  II;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit. 

351.  Phonetics.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  %  unit.  Required  for  teacher-training  majors  in  Spanisli. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  202,  or  equivalent.  Flores,  Kahane. 

352.  Syntax.  I,  II;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Required  for  teacher-training  majors  in  Spanish. 
Prerequisite:   Spanish  202,  or  equivalent.  Kahane. 

Italian 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  L.A.S.  STUDENTS 

Major:  Twenty  hours  of  Italian,  excluding  Italian  101  and  102,  and  including  at  least 
five  hours  from  the  group  for  advanced  undergraduates  and  graduates.  History  317  and 
318,  Humanities  301,  and  Italian  291  and  292  are  acceptable.  Itahan  291  and  292  for 
majors  can  be  arranged  for  advanced  group  credit. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  in  not  more  than  two  of  the  following  subjects,  with  at  least 
eight  hours  in  each  subject,  if  two  are  chosen:  education,  English  (excluding  Rhetoric 
101  and  102),  French,  German,  Greek,  history,  Latin,  library  science,  medieval  civiliza- 
tion studies,  philosophy,  Portuguese,  Spanish. 

COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Elementary  Italian.  For  students  who  have  no  credit  in  Italian.  I;  4.  Students  with 
95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  No  credit  toward  graduation  is 
given  for  Italian  101  without  Italian  102.  Cannizzo,  Triolo. 

102.  Elementary  Italian.  Continuation  of  Italian  101.  II;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more 
credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Italian  101,  or  one  year  of  high 
school  Italian.  Cannizzo,  Triolo. 

103.  Intermediate  Italian.  Rapid  reading,  review  of  grammar,  composition,  conversation. 
I;  4.  Prerequisite:  Italian  102,  or  two  years  of  high  school  Italian.  Pietrangeli. 

104.  Intermediate  Italian.  Continuation  of  Italian  103.  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Italian  103,  or 
three  years  of  high  school  Italian.  Pietrangeli. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES 

291.  Senior  Thesis.  For  candidates  for  liunors  in  Italian.  I;  2.  Staff. 

292.  Senior  Thesis.  For  candidates  for  honors  in  Italian.  II;  2.  Staff. 

COURSES   FOR  ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

311.  Dante:  La  Divina  Commedia.  I;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Italian  101  and 
102.  Italian   103  and   104  are  optional,  but  desirable.  Pietrangeli. 

312.  Dante:  La  Divina  Commedia.  Continuation  of  Itahan  311.  II;  2  hours,  or  Vz  unit. 
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Prerequisite:   Italian  101  and  102.  Italian  103  and  104  are  optional,  but  desirable.' 

PlETRANGELI. 

321.  Modern  Italian  Literature.  I;  2  hours,  or  Vt.  unit.  Prerequisite:  Italian  101  and 
102.  Italian  103  and  104  are  optional,  but  desirable.  Van  Horne. 

322.  Modem  Italian  Literature.  II;  2  hours,  or  Va  unit.  Prerequisite:  Italian  101  and  102. 
Italian  103  and  104  are  optional,  but  desirable.  Van  Horne. 

Portuguese 

COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Elementary  Portuguese.  For  students  who  have  no  credit  in  Portuguese.  No  credit 
toward  graduation  is  given  for  Portuguese  101  without  Portuguese  102.  I;  4.  Students 
with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Allen,  Santos. 

102.  Elementary  Portuguese.  Continuation  of  Portuguese  101.  II;  4.  Students  with  95  or 
more  credit  hours  receive  only  3  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Portuguese  101.  Allen, 
Santos. 

103.  Intermediate  Portuguese.  Rapid  reading,  review  of  grammar,  composition,  and  con- 
versation. I;  4.  Prerequisite:  Portuguese  102,  or  two  years  of  high  school  Portuguese. 
Allen,  Santos. 

104.  Intermediate  Portuguese.  Continuation  of  Portuguese  103.  II;  4.  Prerequisite: 
Portuguese  103,  or  three  years  of  high  school  Portuguese.  Allen,  Santos. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES  AND   GRADUATES 

301.  Introduction  to  Brazilian  Literature.  Sur\'ey  of  the  contemporary  Brazilian  novel. 
I;  3  hours,  or  Vi  unit.  Prerequisite:  Portuguese  101  and  102.  Portuguese  103  and  104 
are  optional,  but  desirable.  Allen. 

302.  Introduction  to  Portuguese  Lileratine.  Survey  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Portuguese.  II; 
3  hours,  or  ¥2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Portuguese  101  and  102.  Portuguese  103  and  104 
are  optional,  but  desirable.  Allkn. 


SPEECH 

Professors:  K.  R.  Wallace  (Head  of  Department),  G.  Fairbanks,  B.  Hewitt,  Severina 

E.  Nelson,  W.  M.  Parrish. 
Associate  Professors:  E.  T.  Curry,  O.  A.  Dieter,  Marie  K.  Hochmxtth,  L.  S.  Hultzen, 

J.  C.  Kelly,  H.  O.  Kubly,  R.  Murphy,  C.  H.  Shattuck,  W.  Swanson,  K.  A.  Winde- 

SHEIM. 

Assistant  Professors:  H.  E.  Gulley,  H.  L.  Mueller,  C.  B.  Owens,  J.  W.  Scott. 
Instructors:  Mary  H.  Arbenz,  Clara  Behi^incer,  K.  Burns,  A.  S.  House,  Naomi  W. 

Hunter,   Ida   Levinson,  Patricia  McIlrath,  G.  W.   McKinney,  R.   E.   Nadeau, 

L.  W.  Olson,  Marie  O.  Shere. 
Assistants:  K.  D.  Baxter,  M.  R.  Bogard,  W.  E.  Brockriede,  A.  G.  Brooks,  K.  G. 

Crider,  N.  Donaiioe,  W.  H.  Draper,  Ruby  L.  Drauchon,  T.  E.  Finfgeld,  Wilma 

H.  Grimes,  Patti  M.  Ghubb,  N.  Guttman,  Virginia  Heidinger,  F.  M.  Hull,  C.  L. 

Hutton,  E.  p.  Jordan,  Cpl^rlotte  Keck,  F.  Kodman,  J.  Melrose,  G.  E.  Reddick, 

Joy  a.  Redfielu,  Genevieve  Richardson,  M.  L.  Rigler,  W.  G.  Robertz,  H.  A. 

Rundell,  R.  L.  Scott,  A.  Wollock. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  LA.S.  STUDENTS 

Major:  Twenty  hours  in  speech  in  addition  to  Speech  101,  105,  141.  At  least  five  of 
the  twenty  hours  must  be  in  courses  numbered  300  or  higher;  Speech  301  must  be  in- 
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eluded.  In  declaring  a  major  in  spoech,  the  student  may  choose  one  of  these  areas  for 
emphasis:  general  speech,  public  address,  interpretation,  theatre,  speech  science,  hearing 
disorders,  speech  correction.  The  student  should  report  to  134  Lincoln  Hall  to  be  assigned 
an  area  adviser  with  whom  he  will  confer  concerning  required  and  recommended  courses. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  adviser  in  one  or  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  classics,  economics,  English,  French,  German,  history,  Italian,  law,  library 
science,  philosophy,  physics,  physiology,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology  and  an- 
thropology, Spanish,  zoology.  Certain  courses  in  architecture,  art,  music,  or  not  more  than 
eight  hours  from  the  following  courses  in  physical  education  may  be  selected:  Dance 
162,  163,  164,  240,  241,  243,  244,  245,  246,  and  Recreation  176,  270,  271,  272,  275, 
278.  A  minor  may  consist  of  the  program  of  studies  in  medieval  civilization.  If  two 
subjects  are  selected  for  the  minor  at  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each.  No  language 
courses  may  satisfy  the  minor  requirements  if  they  are  excluded  from  the  majors  of  the 
language  departments. 

Two  teacher-training  curricula  arc  offered  in  speech:  one  in  speech  correction  (see 
Miss  Nelson)  and  one  in  the  teaching  of  speech  (see  Mr.  Windesheim ) . 

COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Principles  of  Effective  Speaking.  Preparation  and  presentation  of  short  informative 
and  persuasive  speeches,  with  emphasis  on  the  selection  and  organization  of  material, 
methods  of  securing  interest  and  attention,  and  the  elements  of  delivery.  I,  II;  3. 
Students  witli  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  A 
passing  grade  in  Rlictoric  101  placement  examination,  or  a  passing  grade  in  Rhetoric 
100.  Brockriede,  Burns,  CfimER,  Dieter,  Draper,  Draughon,  Finfgeld,  Nadeau, 
Olson,  Owens,  Parrish,  Reddick,  Robertz,  Scott,  Wallace. 

103.  Voice  and  Articulation.  A  drill  course  for  improving  the  use  of  the  normal  speaking 
voice.  I,  II;  2.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  1  hour  credit. 
Arbenz,  Kelly,  Mueller. 

107.  Parliamentry  Procedure.  Principles  and  practice  of  parliamentary  procedure.  I,  II; 
2.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receivs  only  1  hour  credit.  Murphy. 

111.  Business  and  Professional  Sr)eakinT,  Study,  prep;i ration,  and  presentation  of  the 
chief  types  of  business  speeches,  with  special  attention  to  conferences,  sales  talks, 
interviews,  job  applications.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Speech  101;  sophomore  standing. 
Olson,  Windesheim. 

117.  Argumentation.  Methods  of  logical  analysis;  the  kinds  and  forms  of  argument;  the 
adaptation  of  argumentative  materials  to  audience  situations;  and  the  forms  of 
debate.  Practice  debates  on  current  subjects.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Speech  101;  sopho- 
more standing.  Dieter,  Gulley,  Murphy. 

141.  Oral  Interpretation.  Principles  of  interpretation,  analysis,  and  oral  reading  of  prose 
literature  and  verse.  I,  II;  3.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  2 
hours    credit.    Bogard,    Brooks,    Burns,    Grimes,    McIlrath,    Mueller,   Parrish, 

WOLLOCK. 

157.  Elements  of  Stagecraft.  The  design  of  stage  scenery;  the  materials  and  methods  of 
scenery  construction  and  stage  lighting.  Lectures,  readings,  and  practical  problems. 
I,  II;  4.  McKinney. 

161.  Fundamentals  of  Acting.  A  study  of  the  methods  of  acting,  with  emphasis  given  to 
basic  stage  techniques.  The  role  of  the  character  in  relation  to  the  play  as  a  whole; 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  values  of  the  play  and  their  interpretation  by  means 
of  voice  and  action.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Speech  141.  Arbenz,  Behringer,  Donahoe, 
Richardson. 

164.  Radio  Speaking.  Preparation  and  presentation  of  the  chief  types  of  radio  speeches, 
and  of  the  interview,  round  table,  and  discussion.  Microphone  experience.  I,  II;  2. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
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203.  Dramatics  for  Teaciiers.  A  siir\t'y  of  iiRtliods  and  procedures  of  play  production  in 
the  secondary  school.  I;  3.  Richardson. 

204.  Speech  for  Teachers.  A  course  designed  for  prospective  teachers  who  are  non- 
speech  majors.  A  discussion  of  methods  and  materials  available  for  teaching  speech 
and  directing  extracurricular  speech  activities.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing; 
consent  of  instructor.  Burns,  Mueller. 

208.  Classroom  Problems  in  Speech  Correction.  Orientation  of  prospective  teachers  to 
speech  needs  of  pupils  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Junior  standing.  Sheke. 

213.  Methods  and  Materials  of  Public  Discussion.  Getting  information  and  reaching 
decisions  through  procedures  of  democratic  discussion.  Practice  in  designing,  partici- 
pating in,  and  moderating  patterns  of  discussion  used  in  conference  and  forum  with 
materials  drawn  from  current  public  questions.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Speech  101; 
jimior  standing.  Gulley,  Murphy. 

218.  Advanced  Argumentation.  An  inclusive  study  of  methods  of  controversy  revealed  in 
public  questions  and  famous  debates.  Practice  in  arguing,  examining,  adjudicating. 
I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Speech  117;  junior  standing.  Murphy. 

221.  Persuasion.  Study  of  the  nature  and  methods  of  attention,  suggestion,  and  mo- 
tivation as  applied  to  speechmaking  for  the  influencing  of  group  opinion  and  action. 
Preparation  and  presentation  of  short  persuasive  speeches.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Speech   101;  junior  standing.   Hochmuth,   Nadeau,  Owens,  Wallace. 

243.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Shakespeare.  Analysis  and  oral  presentation  of  selections 
from  Shakespeare's  plays.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:   Speech  141;  junior  standing.  Arbenz. 

247.  Teaching  of  Speech.  Same  as  Education  247.  A  study  of  methods  and  materials  used 
in  teaching  speech  in  the  high  school.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  3.5 
grade  average.  Burns. 

255.  Play  Directing.  An  analysis  of  the  director's  duties;  the  basic  elements  of  play 
structure  as  they  relate  to  play  directing;  stage  composition  and  movement;  rhythm. 
I;  3.   Prerequisite:   Speech  161;  junior  standing.  Donahoe. 

256.  Play  Directing.  Principles  and  methods  of  choosing  plays  for  production;  organiza- 
tion of  the  production  staff;  casting;  coaching  actors;  the  techniques  of  planning 
and  conducting  rehearsals  and  performances.  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Speech  255.  Dona- 
hoe. 

261.  Advanced  Acting.  The  psychology  of  acting;  methods  of  preparing  a  role;  acting 
techniciues  for  period  plays.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Speech  161;  consent  of  instructor. 
Arbenz,  McIlrath,  Swanson. 

263.  Introduction  to  Playwriting.  Theory  and  practice  of  writing  for  the  theater,  with 
emphasis  on  basic  techniques.  Writing  of  scenes  and  one-act  plays.  I,  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Consent  of  instructor.  Kubly. 

264.  Radio  Acting.  Same  as  Journalism  264.  The  technique  and  special  problems  of 
acting  in  radio.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  practical  microphone  experience, 
with  the  emphasis  throughout  on  individual  development  in  interpretation  and 
characterization.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Rider. 

291.  Thesis  and  Honors.  I;  credit  to  be  arranged.  Open  to  seniors  with  a  4.0  average. 

292.  Thesis  and  Honors.  II;  credit  to  be  arranged.  Open  to  seniors  with  a  4.0  average. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

301.  Introduction  to  Phonetics.  Basic  principles  of  phonetic  study,  including  observation 
and  representation  of  pronunciation;  ear  training;  practice  in  transcription.  I,  II; 
3  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit.  Hultzen,  Mueller,  Parrish. 
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fll.  British  Public  Address.  Study  of  representative  Britisli  speakers  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  tlie  present.  Lectures,  reports,  and  papers.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vi  to  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Speech  117  or  221.  Owens. 
112.  American  Public  Address.  Study  of  representative  American  speeches  from  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  present.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Speech 
117  or  221.  HocHMUTH. 
J21.  Modern  Rhetorical  Theory,  1700  to  1890.  A  consideration  of  the  significant  move- 
ments in  the  development  of  rhetorical  theory  in  England,  France,  and  America, 
from  1700  to  1890.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Hoch- 

MUTH. 

522.  Modem  Rhetorical  Theory,  1890  to  the  Present.  A  consideration  of  the  significant 
movements  in  the  development  of  rhetorical  theory  in  England,  Francve,  and  America, 
from  1890  to  the  present.  II;  3  hours,  or  Va  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

HoCHMUTH. 

342.  Advanced  Interpretation.  Oral  interpretation  of  poetry.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Speech  141.  McIlrath,  Parrish. 

352.  Theories  of  Play  Production.  Origins  and  development  of  modern  theatrical  pro- 
duction; a  critical  examination  of  contemporary  ideas  and  practices  in  theatre  archi- 
tecture,'acting,  directing,  and  staging.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Swanson. 

361.  History  of  the  European  Theatre  to  the  Renaissance.  The  theatre  and  the  theatre 
arts  of  ancient  and  of  medieval  Europe.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Scott. 

362.  History  of  the  European  Theatre  from  the  Renaissance  to  1900.  The  European 
theatre  and  the  theatre  arts  from  1576  to  1900,  with  special  reference  to  the  English 
theatre.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Scott. 

363.  Advanced  Play  Writing.  Application  of  principles  of  dramatic  form  and  structure 
to  the  more  complex  problems  of  playwriting.  Practice  in  writing  the  full-length 
play.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  (Course  may  be  repeated  for  3  hours.)  Prerequi- 
site: Speech  263;  consent  of  instructor.  Kubly. 

366.  Development  of  the  American  Theatre.  The  development  of  the  theatre  and  of 
theatre  arts  in  America  from  colonial  times  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Hewitt. 

370.  Stage  Scenery  Design.  Theory  and  practice  of  designing  stage  scenery.  II;  3  hours, 
or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Speech  157  and  two  of  the  following:  Speech  255,  352, 
361,  362;  or  consent  of  instructor.  Scott. 

371.  History  and  Principles  of  Literary  and  Rhetorical  Criticism:   Aristotle  to  Sidney. 

Same   as   English   371.   I;   3  hours,   or   Vz  to   1   unit.   Prerequisite:    Senior  standing. 
Herbick. 

372.  History  and  Principles  of  Literary  and  Rhetorical  Criticism:  Sidney  to  the  Present. 

Same  as   Enghsh   372.   II;   3  hours,  or  Vz  to   1   unit.   Prerequisite:    Senior  standing. 
Hebrick. 

373.  Phonetics  and  Phonemics.  Methodologies  of  phonetics,  with  special  application  to 
English;  general  principles  of  phonemic  interpretation.  I^  or  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1 
unit.  Prerequisite:   Senior  standing;   Speech  301.   Hultzen. 

375.  Speech  Science.  Introduction  to  anatomical  and  physiological  characteristics  of  the 
normal  speech  mechanism.  Demonstration  in  speech  laboratory.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or 
1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  of  speech;  senior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CUBRY. 

376.  Speech  Science.  Introduction  to  the  acoustical  characteristics  of  voice  and  speech 
sounds  and  to  the  physiology  of  the  ear.  Demonstration  in  speech  laboratory.  II; 
3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:   Speech  375.  Curry. 

383.  Psychological  Disorders  of  Speech.  Principles  and  methods  of  clinical  and  classroom 
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correction  of  psychological  disorders  oF  speech,  with  special  reference  to  stuttering 
and  delayed  speech;  clinical  and  classroom  practice  with  children  and  adults.  I,  II; 
3    hours,    or    %    to    1    unit.    Prerequisite:    Senior    standing;    consent    of    instructor. 

WiSCHNER. 

385.  Speech  Correction.  Study  of  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  speecli  dis- 
orders, including  articulatory,  vocal,  and  rhythmical  disorders;  observation  and  prac- 
tice in  clinical  techniques  are  provided  in  laboratory.  I;  4  hours,  or  %  to  1  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  of  speech,  or  consent  of  instructor;  senior  standing.  Nelson. 

386.  Clinical  Practice.  Case  work  and  practice  teaching  in  remedial  speech.  Must  he 
taken  concurrently  with  Speech  385.  I;  1  to  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Nelson  and  others. 

387.  Voice  and  Articulation  Disorders.  Principles  and  methods  of  clinical  and  classroom 
correction  of  voice  and  articulation  disorders.  I  or  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequi- 
site: Speech  385;  consent  of  instructor.  Kelly. 

388.  Speech  Correction.  Study  of  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  speech  disorders, 
including  stuttering,  cerebral  palsy,  aphasia,  and  glandular  disorders.  II;  4  hours,  or 
^/^  unit.  Prerequisite:  Speech  385.  Nelson. 

389.  Clinical  Practice.  Case  work  and  practice  teaching  in  remedial  speech.  Must  be 
taken  concurrently  with  Speech  388.  II;  1  to  3  hours,  or  V^  unit.  Nelson  and  others. 

391.  Introduction  to  Hearing  Disorders.  Analysis  of  symptoms  and  causes  of  hearing 
losses;  effects  of  hearing  loss  upon  oral  communication,  education  and  psychological 
adjustment;  principles  of  retrainihg  the  hard  of  hearing.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  %  unit. 
Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  of  speech;  Speech  301;  junior  standing,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. House. 

393.  Aural  Rehabilitation.  Principles  and  methods  of  clinical  and  classroom  retraining 
of  the  hard  of  hearing,  including  lip  reading,  auditory  training,  speech  correction 
and  conservation,  counseling.  Clinical  and  classroom  practice  with  children  and 
adults.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Speech  391;  senior  standing,  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Required  in  the  curriculum  of  teacher  training  in  speech  correction. 
Kelly. 

395.  Audiometry  and  the  Use  of  Hearing  Aids.  Selective  and  diagnostic  tests  of  hearing, 
the  planning  and  conduct  of  hearing  conservation  programs,  general  problems  in- 
\olved  in  the  use  of  hearing  aids.  I,  II;  3  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Speech  376. 
House. 


THEORETICAL  AND  APPLIED  MECHANICS 

Professors:   F.   R.   Seely   (Head  of  Department),  W.  L.  Collins,  T.  J.   Dolan,  J.   O. 

Draffin,  M.  L.  Enger  (Emeritus),  N.  E.  Ensign   (Emeritus),  H.  L.  Langhaar, 

W.   M.  Lansford,  H.   F.   Moore   (Emeritus),  N.  O.   Myklestad,  W.  J.  Putnam, 

H.  J.  Schrader,  W.  L.  Schwalbe,  J.  O.  Smith. 
Associate  Professors:  W.  E.  Rlack,  R.  E.  Cramer,  W.  N.  Findley,  P.  G.  Jones. 
Assistant  Professors:  C.  E.  Bowman,  R.  L.  Brown,  M.  E.  Clark,  H.  T.  Corten,  W.  J. 

Craig,  C.  W.  Dollins,  H.  M.  Fitch,  E.  Hognestad,  R.  S.  Jensen,  A.  Q.  Mowbray, 

W.  M.  Owen,  O.  M.  Sidebottom,  G.  M.  Sinclair,  M.  C.  Steele,  C.  E.  Taylor, 

I.  M.  ViEST,  H.  R.  Wetenkamp,  W.  J.  Worley. 
Associates:  A.  P.  Boresi,  R.  C.  Elstner,  A.  II.  IIausrath,  C.  K.  Liu,  M.  E.  Lunchick, 

K.  S.  Pister,  L.  B.  Taplin,  C.  E.  Work. 
Research  Constiltant:  A.  M.  Freudenthal. 

Instructors:  T.  M.  Elsesser,  W.  B.  Sanders,  J.  R.  Snowden,  F.  J.  Stanek. 
Assistants:  F.  G.  Bauling,  D.  R.  Carver,  W.  D.  Jordan,  R.  W.  Karry,  T.  P.   Kerr, 

J.  L.  Krahula,  a.  Laupa,  J.  J.  Poczatek,  F.  C.  Rally,  D.  D.  Strohbeck. 
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COURSES   FOR   UNDERGRADUATES 

150.  Analytical  Mechanics  (Statics).  Resultants  of  force  systems,  algebraic  and  graphical 
conditions  of  equilibrium  of  force  sysetms.  Analysis  of  forces  acting  on  members  of 
trusses,  frames,  etc.  Forces  due  to  friction.  Ccntroids.  I,  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Registra- 
tion in  Mathematics  142.  Staff. 

154.  Analytical  Mechanics  (Statics  and  Dynamics).  A  combination  of  Theoretical  and 
Applied  Mechanics  150  and  211  with  less  emphasis  on  some  topics.  For  electrical 
engineering  students  only.  I,  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Mathematics  142. 
Staff. 

156.  Analytical  Mechanics  (Statics  and  Dynamics).  A  combination  of  Theoretical  and 
Applied  Mechanics  150  and  211.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Mathematics 
142.  Staff. 

171.  Elements  of  Mechanics.  Resultants  and  equilibrium  of  force  systems;  conditions  of 
equilibrium  applied  to  trusses,  frames,  etc.;  forces  due  to  friction;  centroids;  stress 
and  deformation  in  direct  tension  and  compression;  riveted  and  welded  joints;  prop- 
erties of  materials.  For  architects  only.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  122. 
Draffin  and  others. 

172.  Strength  of  Materials.  Relationships  between  external  forces  acting  on  beams  and 
the  stresses  produced;  shear,  moment,  slope,  and  deflection  diagrams;  moment  of 
inertia;  columns.  For  architcctes  only.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied 
Mechanics  171.  Draffin  and  others. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES 

211.  Analytical  Mechanics  (Dynamics).  Displacement,  velocity,  and  acceleration  of  a 
particle;  relation  between  forces  acting  on  rigid  bodies  and  the  changes  in  motion 
produced;  translation;  rotation;  plane  motion;  solutions  using  the  principles  of 
force,  mass  and  acceleration,  work  and  energy,  and  impulse  and  momentum.  I,  II; 
3.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  150.  Staff. 

221.  Resistance  of  Materials.  Relationships  between  external  forces  acting  on  elastic 
bodies  and  the  stresses  and  deformations  produced;  tension  and  compression  mem- 
bers; members  subjected  to  torsion  and  to  bending;  columns;  combined  stresses;  prop- 
erties of  materials.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  150,  154, 
or  156.  Staff. 

223.  Resistance  of  Materials  Laboratory.  Tests  of  steel,  cast  iron,  aluminum  alloys,  con- 
crete, and  wood;  determination  of  such  mechanical  properties  as  strength,  hardness, 
ductility,  energy  resistance;  engineering  significance  of  mechanical  properties.  I,  II; 
1.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  221.  Staff. 

232.  Fluid  Mechanics.  Analysis  of  flow  of  fluids  in  pipes  and  in  open  channels.  Rcrnoulli's 
theorem;  viscosity,  laminar  and  turbulent  flow;  effects  of  jets  on  vanes;  hydraulic 
similitude;  dimensional  analysis;  Reynolds'  and  Fronde's  numbers.  I,  II;  3.  Prerequi- 
site: Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  211.  Lansford  and  others. 

234.  Laboratory  in  Fluid  Mechanics.  Measurement  of  pressure  and  quantity  of  flow; 
venturi  and  nozzle  meters;  cavitation;  viscosimetry;  laminar  and  turbulent  flow  of 
water  and  oil  in  smooth  and  rough  pipes;  flow  in  open  channels;  weirs  and  orifices; 
pumps  and  turbines.  I,  II;  1.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in  Theoretical  and  Applied 
\Iechanics  232.  Lansford  and  others. 

297.  Thesis.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  approval  of  head  of  department.  Staff. 

298.  Thesis.  Continuation  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  297.  II;  3,  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing;  approval  of  head  of  department.  Staff. 
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COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES   AND   GRADUATES 

311.  Mechanical  \'ibrations.  Kinciiiatics  ot  vibratory  motion.  Comprehensive  study  of 
motion  having  single  degree  of  freedom.  Critical  speeds  of  shafts;  vibration  of  sys- 
tems with  several  degrees  of  freedom.  Applications  to  engineering  problems.  I;  3 
hours,  or  "^h.  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  154  or  1.56 
or  211  and  221.  Jones,  Myklestad. 

321.  Advanced  Mechanics  of  Materials.  Methods  used  in  elementary  mechanics  of  ma- 
terials are  expanded  and  generalized  and  used  to  solve  more  complex  problems. 
Thick-walled  cylinders,  torsion  of  bar  having  non-circular  cross-section;  curved 
beams,  vmsymmetrical  bending,  flat  plates;  theories  of  failure.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vt.  to 
1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  221  and  223.  Black,  Smith. 

323.  Advanced  Laboratory  in  Materials  Testing.  Calibration  of  testing  machines  and  of 

strain  measuring  instruments.  Use  of  various  mechanical  and  electrical  strain  gauges. 
Interpretation  of  tests  results.  Relation  of  tests  to  specifications  of  materials.  1,  II; 
3  hours,  or  Vi  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite :  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  221  and 
223.  Collins,  Putnam. 

326.  Experimental  Stress  Analysis.  Measurement  of  stresses  or  deformations  that  are  ol 
significance  in  the  engineering  design  of  load  resisting  members.  Use  of  optical, 
electrical,  and  mechanical  instrumentation,  models,  analogies,  brittle  coatings,  elec- 
trical resistance  gauges,  photoelasticity,  etc.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  150,  211,  221,  and  223  (321  desirable).  Dolan. 

334.  Fluid  Mechanics  and  Advanced  Hydraulics.  A  study  of  the  basic  properties  of  fluids 
in  general,  particularly  those  that  influence  the  flow  of  fluids  in  pipes  and  open 
channels,  viscosimetry,  dimensional  analysis,  effect  of  boundary  conditions,  cavitation, 
water  tunnel,  hydraulic  jump,  water  hammer,  pumps,  turbines.  Some  laboratory 
work.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics 
232  and  234.  Lansford. 


VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

(Including   Veterinary   Anatomy   and    Histology,   Veterinary    Clinical    Medicine,   Veterinary    Pa- 
thology and  Hygiene,  and  Veterinary  Physiology  and  Pharmacology) 

Three  types  of  courses  are  offered  by  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine:  ( 1 )  courses 
for  undergraduates,  designed  as  service  courses  for  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture; 

(2)  professional  courses,  which  are  part  of  the  curriculum  in  veterinary  medicine;  and 

( 3 )  courses  for  graduates. 


VETERINARY  ANATOMY  AND   HISTOLOGY 

Professor:  L.  E.  St.  Clair   (Head  of  Department). 

Assistant  Professor:  M.  S.  Cover. 

Instructors:  G.  A.  Linton,  Elizabeth  J.  Reeves. 

COURSES    FOR    UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  Anatomy  of  Domestic  Animals.  A  study  of  the  structure  of  cells,  tissues,  organs,  and 
systems  of  domestic  animals.  For  students  in  agriculture.  Lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions. I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  St.  Clair  and  assistant. 

PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

311.  Gross  Anatomy.  Systematic  and  topographic  study  and  dissection  of  the  dog.  Lee- 
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tures,  discussions,  dcmonslrations,  quizzes,  and  laboratory.  I;  5.  Prerequisite:  Regis- 
tration in  the  veterinary  curriculum,  or  consent  ot  instructor.  St.  Clair  and  assist- 
ant. 

312.  Gross  Anatomy.  Comparative  study  and  dissection  of  domestic  animals  with  special 
reference  to  development  and  adaptation  to  function.  Lectures,  discussions,  demon- 
strations,  quizzes,  and  laboratory.  II;   5.  Prerequisite:   Veterinary  Anatomy  311,  or 

I        consent  of  instructor.  St.  Clair  and  assistant. 

'313.  Histology  and  Embryology.  Structure  and  development  of  cells  and  tissues  with 
special  reference  to  domestic  animals.  Lectures,  discussions,  demonstrations,  quizzes, 
and  laboratory.  I;  5.  Prerequisite:  Registration  in  the  veterinary  curriculmn,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Cover  and  assistant. 

314,  Histology  and  Embryology.  Structure  and  development  of  organs  and  systems  with 
comparison  in  different  domestic  animals.  Lectures,  discussions,  demonstrations, 
quizzes,  and  laboratory.  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Veterinary  Anatomy  313,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Cover  and  assistant. 


VETERINARY  CLINICAL  MEDICINE 

Professor:  L.  E.  Boley  (Head  of  Department). 
Associate  Professor:  R.  D.  Hatch. 

Assistant  Professors:  H.J.  Hardenbrook,  R.  E.  Witter. 
Instructors:  R.  D.  Butzow,  P.  J.  Meginnis. 
Assistant:  D.  Maksic. 

PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

331.  Diseases  of  Small  Animals.  Diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prophylaxis  of  infectious,  non- 
infectious, and  surgical  diseases  of  small  domestic  animals.  I;  5.  Prerequisite:  Third- 
year  standing  in  veterinary  curriculum.  Witter. 

333.  Breeding  Problems  and  Obstetrics.  General  principles  of  obstetrics  and  discussion 
of  the  breeding  diseases  of  farm  animals.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  laboratory.  II;  5. 
Prerequisite:  Third-year  standing  in  veterinary  curriculum.  Boley. 

334.  Diseases  of  Large  Animals.  Diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  non-infectious, 
nutritional,  metabolic,  toxic,  and  parasitic  diseases  of  large  animals.  Lectures  and 
discussions.  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Third-year  standing  in  veterinary  curriculum. 
Hatch. 

335.  General  Surgery.  General  surgical  principles  and  procedures,  including  restraint, 
anesthesia,  equipment,  and  all  phases  of  tissue  injury  and  repair.  I;  3.  Prerequisite: 
Third-year  standing  in  veterinary  curriculum.  Hardenbrook,  Meginnis. 

336.  Special  Surgery.  Lectures  and  clinical  demonstrations  on  surgical  diseases,  their 
diagnosis,  operative  procedure,  and  after  care.  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Third-year  stand- 
ing in  veterinary  curriculum.  Hardenbrook,  Meginnis. 

337.  Clinical  and  Laboratory  Practice.  Clinical  and  laboratory  practice  in  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  prophylaxis  of  animal  diseases.  I;  2.  Prerequisite:  Third-year  standing 
in  veterinary  curriculum.  Boley  and  staff. 

338.  Clinical  and  Laboratory  Practice.  Clinical  and  laboratory  practice  in  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  prophylaxis  of  animal  diseases.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Third-year  stand- 
ing in  veterinary  curriculum.  Boley  and  staff. 

340.  Jurisprudence,  Business  Methods,  and  Ethics.  Same  as  Management  340.  Principles 
of  law,  business  procedures,  and  professional  ethics  of  importance  to  members  of 
the  veterinary  profession;  animal  diseases  and  related  regulatory  laws  and  their 
administration;  federal  procedure  under  animal  disease  and  food  and  meat  inspec- 
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tion   laws.  II;   3.   Prerequisite:    Senior  standing  in   veterinary   eiirrieulum.   Hannah, 
Carrithers,  Woods. 

341.  Infectious  Diseases  of  Large  Animals.  Diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prophylaxis  of  the 
infectious  diseases  of  large  animals.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  quizzes.  I;  5.  Pre- 
requisite: Fourth-year  standing  in  veterinary  curriculum.  Hatch. 

343.  Radiology.  General  principles  of  radiology  including  technique  and  its  application 
to  the  diagnosis  and  therapy  of  animal  diseases.  Lectures  and  discussion.  I;  1.  Pre- 
requisite: Fourth-year  standing  in  veterinary  curriculum,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Meginnis. 

34.5.  Seminar.  Assigned  reading  and  discussion  of  cases  presented  for  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. I;  1.  Prerequisite:  Fourth-jear  standing  in  veterinary  curriculum.  Boley  and 
staff. 

346.  Seminar.  Assigned  reading  and  discussion  of  cases  presented  for  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. II;  I.  Prerequisite:  Fourth-year  standing  in  veterinary  curriculum.  Boley  and 
staff. 

347.  Clinical  and  Laboratory  Practice.  Clinical  and  laboratory  practice  in  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  prophylaxis  of  animal  diseases.  I;  8.  Prerequisite:  Fourth-year  standing 
in  veterinary  curriculum.  Boley  and  staff. 

348.  Clinical  and  Laboratory  Practice.  Clinical  and  laboratory  practice  in  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  proplnlaxis  of  animal  diseases.  II;  8.  Prerequisite:  Fourth-year  stand- 
ing in  veterinary  ciuriculum.  Boley  and  stafl. 


VETERINARY  PATHOLOGY  AND   HYGIENE 

Professors:  R.  Graham  (Head  of  Department),  C.  C.  Morrill,  J.  O.  Alberts. 

Associate  Professors:  P.  D.  Beamer,  N.  D.  Levine,  Ethel  McNeil. 

Assistant  Professors:  H.  S.  Bryan,  O.  D.  Grace,  M.  E.  Mansfield,  H.  E.  Rhoades,  G.  T. 
Woods. 

Instructors:  P.  R.  Allen,  L.  R.  Bain,  P.  B.  Barto,  Emily  L.  Dorstewitz,  L.  E.  Han- 
son, S.  C.  Schmittle,  a.  M.  Watrach,  F.  H.  White. 

Assistants:  G.  Biswal,  Virginia  Ivens. 

COURSES    FOR    UNDERGRADUATES 

105.  Animal  Hygiene.  Contagious,  infectious,  parasitic,  nutritional,  and  metabolic  dis- 
eases of  animals;  their  relation  to  agriculture  and  public  health,  and  their  preven- 
tion. Lectures.  Recommended  for  students  in  animal,  dairy,  and  poultry  husbandry. 
I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Barto,  Graham. 

PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

323.  Bacteriology  and  Immunology.  The  bacteriology  and  inmiunology  of  diseases  of 
domestic  and  wild  animals  caused  by  bacteria,  fungi,  rickettsiae,  and  filtrable  viruses. 
Lectures,  quizzes,  and  laboratory.  I;  5.  Prerequisite:  Second-year  standing  in  veteri- 
nary curriculum,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Bryan  and  assistant. 

324.  Parasitology.  Protozoa,  helminths,  arthropods,  and  other  parasites  affecting  domestic 
animals.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  laboratory.  I;  5.  Prerequisite:  Second-year  stand- 
ing in  veterinary  curriculum,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Levine  and  assistant. 

325.  General  Pathology.  The  basic  principles  of  pathological  processes  including  tissue 
injury  and  repair,  circulatory  and  metabolic  disturbances,  inflammation  and  neo- 
plasia. Lectures,  quizzes,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory.  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Second- 
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year    standing   in    veterinary    curriculum,   or   consent    of   instructor.    Morrill   and 
assistant. 

326.  Special  Pathology.  Disease  processes  affecting  organs  and  anatomic  systems  and 
those  occurring  in  specific  diseases.  Lectures,  quizzes,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory. 
I;  5.  Prerequisite:  Third-year  standing  in  veterinary  curriculum,  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Morrill  and  assistant. 

332.  Principles  of  Sanitation  in  the  Processing  and  Handling  of  Foods.  Same  as  Food 
Technology  332.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  sanitation  with  appropriate  emphasis 
on  practical  considerations  as  they  apply  to  various  food  processing  industries. 
Control  of  insects,  rodents,  and  microorganisms;  fundamentals  of  detergency;  sani- 
tation of  water  supplies;  waste  disposal  methods.  Government  and  pu])lic  health 
regulations.  Local  field  trips  to  food  processing  plants.  II;  2.  Prerequisite:  Bacteri- 
ology 104,  105,  and  Chemistry  132,  or  equivalents.  Ordal. 

344.  Food  Hygiene  and  Public  Health.  General  principles  of  antemortem  inspection  of 
food  animals;  the  procedures  and  techniques  used  in  the  inspection  of  food  of 
animal  origin  for  type,  class,  and  grade;  diseases  of  animals  transmissible  to  man. 
II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Fourth-year  standing  in  veterinary  curriculum,  or  consent  of 
instnictor.  Meginnis,  Teigler. 

349.  Diseases  of  Poultry.  The  causes,  symptoms,  lesions,  prevention,  and  treatment  of 
non-infectious  and  infectious  diseases  of  domestic  birds.  Lectures,  quizzes,  and  demon- 
strations. I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Fourth-year  standing  in  veterinary  curriculum,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Alberts. 


VETERINARY  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PHARMACOLOGY 

Professor:  J.  Sampson  (Head  of  Department). 
Associate  Professors:  R.  P.  Link,  C.  K.  Whitehair. 
Instructor:  T.  R.  Houpt. 

COURSES   FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

102.  Physiology  of  Domestic  Animals.  Lectures  and  recitations  or  demonstration.  II;  3. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101,  or  equivalent;  sophomore  standing.  Veterinary  Anatomy 
101  is  recommended.  Link,  Sampson. 

PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

321.  Physiology.  Blood  and  lymph,  circulation,  respiration,  digestion  and  absorption, 
excretion.  Lectures,  quizzes,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory.  I;  4.  Prerequisite: 
Second-year  standing  in  veterinary  curriculum,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Sampson 
and  assistant. 

322.  Physiology.  Metabolism,  heat  production,  endocrine  organs,  muscle  and  nerve,  cen- 
tral nervous  system,  special  senses,  reproduction.  Lectures,  quizzes,  demonstrations, 
and  laboratory.  II;  4.  Prerequisite:  Second-year  standing  in  the  veterinary  curricu- 
lum, or  consent  of  instructor.  Sampson  and  assistant. 

329.  Pharmacology.  General  principles  of  pharmacy  and  an  analysis  of  the  action  of 
chemical  agents  on  physiological  processes.  Lectures  and  discussion.  II;  3.  Pre- 
requisite: Second-year  standing  in  veterinary  curriculum,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Link. 

330.  Pharmacology.  Principles  of  drug  action  and  an  analysis  of  the  action  of  chemical 
agents  on  living  organisms.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  I;  4.  Prerequisite:  Veterinary 
Physiology  and  Pharmacology  329,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Link. 
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ZOOLOGY 

Professors:  V.  B.  Adamstone  (Head  of  Department),  L.  A.  Adams  (Emeritus),  C.  G. 
Hartman  (Emeritus),  S.  C.  Kendeigh,  R.  R.  Kudo,  V.  E.  Shelford  (Emeritus), 
L.  J.  Thomas,  H.  J.    Van  Cleave. 

Associate  Professors:  H.  I.  Fisher,  B.  V.  Hall,  L.  Ingle,  O.  E.  Kugler,  W.  M.  Luck, 
S.  M.  Rose,  H.  M.  Smith. 

Assisiant  Professors:  C.  C.  Clark,  D.  F.  Hoffmeister,  J.  B.  Kitzmiller,  M.  R.  Matte- 
son,  H.  H.  Shoemaker. 

Inslructor:  F.  J.  Kruidenier. 

Assisiants:  D.  T.  Clark,  N.  R.  Cooley,  G.  Garoian,  J.  S.  Greenstein,  E.  J.  Huggiiins, 
D.  A.  James,  T.  King,  A.  Kurland,  J.  C.  List,  R.  E.  Ogren,  Mabel  C.  Paterson, 
K.  A.  Rafferty,  Jr.,  I.  B.  Sachs,  M.  Sacks,  D.  Shomay,  J.  D.  Tiner,  R.  G.  Van 
Gelder,  C.  M.  Weise. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  L.A.S.  STUDENTS 

Major:  Twenty  hours  in  zoology  excluding  Zoology  101,  104,  107,  and  Biological 
Sciences  100,  and  including  five  hours  of  advanced  work.  Entomology  313  may  be  applied 
for  major  credit. 

Minors:  Twenty  hours  chosen  from  one  or  two  of  the  following  subjects:  animal 
science,  bacteriology,  botany,  chemistry,  education,  entomology,  geography,  geolog\, 
mathematics,  physics,  physiology,  psychology.  At  least  eight  hours  must  be  taken  in  each 
subject,  if  two  are  chosen. 

Note:  Division  of  General  Studies  131  and  132  may  be  substituted  for  Zoology  101 
or  104  wherever  the  latter  two  constitute  a  prerequisite. 

COURSES   FOR    UNDERGRADUATES 

101.  General  Zoology.  Animal  biology;  structure,  function,  environmental  relations, 
origin,  and  development  of  animals.  This  course  is  designed  for  zoology  majors  and 
to  satisfy  part  of  the  requirements  for  premedical  students.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and 
quiz.  I,  II;  5.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  4  hours  credit. 
Fisher,  Kitzmiller,  Luce. 

104.  Elementary  Zoology.  Fundamental  principles  of  the  structure,  physiology,  repro- 
duction, ecology,  and  evolution  of  animals,  with  special  emphasis  on  their  relations 
to  human  life.  This  course  and  Botany  100  meet  the  general  education  biological 
re(juirement  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  zoology  require- 
ment for  students  in  agriculture.  I,  II;  4.  Students  with  95  or  more  credit  hours  re- 
ceive only  3  hours  credit.  Ingle. 

107.  Evolution.  Analysis  of  the  theories  of  evolution,  the  mechanism  of  evolutionarv 
changes,  and  the  evolution  of  man.  I;  3.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Kitz- 
miller. 

132.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  Classification  and  distribution  of  the  vertebrate 
animals.  Comparative  anatomy  of  organs  and  organ  systems,  their  function  and 
evolution.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  quiz.  I,  II;  5.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  101,  or  one 
year  of  general  biology  such  as  biological  sciences  or  botany-zoology  sequence.  A 
grade  of  "C"  in  Zoology  101  is  required  for  freshmen.  Shoemaker,  Smith. 

COURSES   FOR   ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES 

240.  Introduction  to  Ecology.  Seasonal  and  climatic  relations  of  species  and  communities. 
II;  3  to  4.  Prere(iuisite:  Zoology  101,  or  ccjuivalent;  junior  .standing.  Shoemaker. 

COURSES   FOR  ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 
300.  General  Seminar.  For  members  of  the  staff  and  graduate  students.  Also  open  to 
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seniors  whose  major  is  zoology.  I;  no  credit.  Attention  is  called  to  the  following 
special  clubs  and  seminars,  some  of  which  are  interdepartmental:  Animal  Ecology 
Club,  Genetics  Seminar,  Endocrinology  Seminar.  Staff. 

301.  General  Seminar.  For  members  of  the  staflF  and  graduate  students.  Also  open  to 
seniors  whose  major  is  zoology.  II;  no  credit.  Attention  is  called  to  the  following  spe- 
cial clubs  and  seminars,  some  of  which  are  interdepartmental:  Animal  Ecology  Club, 
Genetics  Seminar,  Endocrinology  Seminar.  Staff. 

302.  Individual  Topics.  For  those  who  wish  to  study  individual  problems.  Candidates  for 
honors  and  undergraduates  who  are  enrolled  for  tutorial  work  or  in  individual  cur- 
ricula should  register  in  this  course.  Graduates  may  register  for  topics  involving  indi- 
vidual work  not  assigned  in  other  courses.  Laboratory,  conferences,  and  readings.  I; 

2  to  5  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  zoology;  senior  standing;  ap- 
proval of  department.  Staff. 

303.  Individual  Topics.  For  those  who  wish  to  study  individual  problems.  Candidates  for 
honors  and  undergraduates  who  are  enrolled  for  tutorial  work  or  in  individual  cur- 
ricula should  register  in  this  course.  Graduates  may  register  for  topics  involving  in- 
dividual work  not  assigned  in  other  courses.  Laboratory,  conferences,  and  readings. 
II;  2  to  5  hours,  or  Vz  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  zoology;  senior  standing; 
approval  of  department.  Staff. 

304.  Field  and  Systematic  Zoology.  Collection,  presei^vation,  and  identification  of  lower 
vertebrates  and  land  and  fresh  water  invertebrates;  habits  and  life  histories  of 
selected  forms.  I;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  zoology,  or  equivalent; 
senior  standing.  NIatteson. 

306.  Biology  for  Teachers.  Same  as  Botany  306.  A  teacher-training  and  review  course  for 
those  engaged  in  or  preparing  for  teaching  general  biology  in  high  school.  II;  2  hours, 
or  ¥4  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:   Botany  100;  Zoology  101.  Fuller,  Matteson. 

318.  Protozoology.  Morphology,  taxonomy,  physiology,  and  life  history  of  representative 
free-living  and  parasitic  protozoa.  I,  II;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  year 
of  zoology,  or  equivalent;  senior  standing.  Kudo. 

320.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Invertebrates:  structure  and  development.  Application  of 
biological  principles.  Specific  and  comparative  morphology  of  the  invertebrates;  co- 
ordination of  structure  and  function,  origin,  development,  and  life  histories.  II;  4 
hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  101.  Ingle. 

321.  Helminth-Parasitology.  Worm  parasites,  life  cycles,  morphology,  taxonomy,  en- 
vironmental relations.  Lecture,  laboratory,  technic,  readings,  quiz,  demonstrations, 
problems.  I,  II;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  132;  senior  standing. 
Thomas. 

332.  Advanced  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Vertebrate  morphology;  comparative  anatomy,  evo- 
lution, and  function  of  vertebrate  organ  systems,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  evolu- 
tion, anatomy,  and  function  of  the  skeletal  and  nervous  systems.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory. II;  4  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  333.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in 
alternate  years.  Hall. 

333.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  The  development  of  the  vertebrate  body  and  its  organs. 
I,  II;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  132.  Adamstone,  KRumENiER. 

334.  Vertebrate  Histology.  Study  and  preparation  of  tissues  of  the  vertebrate  body.  II; 

3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  333;  junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Adamstone. 

335.  Ornithology.  Structure,  functions,  environmental  relations,  habits,  life  history,  and 
identification  of  birds.  II;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  101  or  104.  Fisher, 
Kendeigh. 

336.  Mammalogy.  Classification,  distribution,  life  history,  evolution,  and  identification  of 
mammals.  Lecture,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  I;  3  hours,  or  Vz  unit.  Prerequisite: 
Zoology  132.  Offered  in  1953-1954  and  in  alternate  years.  Hoffmeister. 
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337.  Ichthyology.  Classification,  structure,  evolution,  distribution,  and  life  history  of 
fishes.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  I;  3  hours,  or  %  unit.  Prerequisite:  Zool- 
ogy 132.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Shoemaker. 

338.  Herpetology.  Classification,  distribution,  life  history,  and  identification  of  reptiles 
and  amphibia,  particularly  those  of  the  United  States.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field 
work.  II;  3  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  132.  Offered  in  1953-1954  and  in 
alternate  years.  Smith. 

341.  Field  Ecology.  Study  of  biotic  communities,  birds  and  fish  in  the  vicinity  of  Reelfoot 
Lake,  Tennessee,  covering  six  days.  Students  may  enroll  in  subsequent  years  for  addi- 
tional credit  by  specializing  in  different  fields  of  study.  II;  1  hour,  or  Vi  vmit.  Prerequi- 
site: Registration  in  Zoology  240,  or  335,  or  equivalent.  Kendeigh,  Shoemaker. 

342.  Wildlife  Management  and  Conservation.  Size  and  measurement  of  animal  popula- 
tion, factors  affecting  reproduction  and  mortality,  life  history,  management  policies 
for  fishes,  mammals,  and  birds.  I;  3  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  101  or  104. 
Shoemaker. 

343.  Limnology.  Study  of  the  lake,  pond,  and  river  with  emphasis  on  the  physical  en- 
vironment as  well  as  on  the  plants  and  animals  which  live  in  fresh  water.  Lectures, 
discussions,  laboratory,  and  field  work.  II;  3  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 

^01,  or  Botany  100.  Offered  in  1952-1953  and  in  alternate  years.  Matteson. 

345.  Animal  Ecology.  Dynamics,  development,  and  distribution  of  biotic  commimities. 
I;  3  to  5  hours,  or  V2  to  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing;  one  year  of  zoology. 
Kendeigh. 

351.  Genetics.  Principles  of  heredity.  Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions.  II;  3  hours,  or 
V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  101,  104,  or  one  semester  of  any  biological  science. 
Luce. 

352.  Genetics.  Laboratory  experiments  illustrating  the  principles  of  heredity,  problems, 
demonstrations.  II;  2  hours,  or  V2  unit.  Prerequisite:  Credit  or  registration  in  Zoolog\' 
351.  Kitzmiller,  Luce. 

361.  Comparative  Physiology.  Same  as  Physiology  361.  A  comparison  of  the  general 
physiology  of  different  groups  of  animals.  I;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing;  three  semesters  of  animal  biology;  two  semesters  of  chemistry.  Prosseh. 

362.  Cellular  Physiology.  Same  as  Physiology  362.  A  physico-chemical  analysis  of  biologi- 
cal functions  common  to  most  living  cells.  II;  5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing;  two  semesters  each  of  biology  and  general  physics;  three  semesters  of 
chemistry.  Prosser. 

363.  Endocrinology.  Same  as  Physiology  363.  The  glands  of  internal  secretion  with  spe- 
cial references  to  the  vertebrates.  I  annually,  and  II  in  1953-1954  and  alternate  years; 
5  hours,  or  1  unit.  Prerequisite:  One  semester  of  elementary  zoology  or  physiology; 
Zoology  334,  or  organic  chemistry.  Hall. 
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Hygiene,  courses,  364 

credit  for  service  in  anned  forces,  21 

faculty,  364 

graduation  requirements,  25 

Identification  card,  24 
Illini  Union  service  charge,  23 
Industrial  administration,  curriculum,  80 
Industrial  design,  curriculum,  134 
Industrial  Education,  courses,  320 

curriculum,  93 
Insurance,  curriculum,  81 
International  affairs,  curriculum,  174 
Italian,  courses,  435 

faculty,  433 

major  and  minors  in  L.A.S.,  435 

Journalism  and  Communications,  School 
of,  149 

admission,  13,  150 

courses,  365 

curricula,  151 

degrees,  150 

faculty,  365 

graduation  requirements,  150 


home  economics  minor,  153 
honors  at  graduation,  150 
library,  29 

prizes  and  awards,  43 
teacher  education  minor,  153 

Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  Institute 

of,  courses,  369 
faculty,  369 
Laboratory,  library,  and  supply  fee,  23 
Landscape  Architecture,  courses,  370 
curriculum,  137 
faculty,  370 

library,  29 
Landscape  operation,  curriculum,  138 
Languages,  graduation  requirements,  26 
Late  registration  fee,  23 
Latin,  courses,  304 

curriculum,  196 

major  and  minors  in  L.A.S.,  303 

teacher  education  minor,  198 
Latin-American  studies,  curriculum,  175 
Law,  College  of,  157 

admission,  13,  157 

courses,  372 

degrees,  158 

faculty,  372 

graduation  requirements,  158 

honors  at  graduation,  158 

library,  29 

prelegal  course,  158 

prizes  and  awards,  40,  43 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of,  161 

admission,  13 

subjects  required  and  recommended, 
16 

curricula,  163 

degrees,  166 

departments  and  divisions,  163 

electives,  168 

general  curriculum,  166 

general  education  sequences,  167 

graduation  requirements,  166 

honors  at  graduation,  164 

interdepartmental  programs,  173 

majors  and  minors,  168 

majors  outside  the  college,  169 

minor  in  library  science,  213 

prescribed  subjects,  166 

prizes  and  awards,  44 

programs  designed  for  women,  170 

tutorial  work,  164 
Libraries,  29 
Library  School,  213 

courses,  376 

faculty,  376 
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library,  29 
Librar>'  science,  minor  in  Education  and 

L.A.S.,  213 
Listener's  fee,  23 
Loan  funds,  35 

Majors  and  minors,  secondary  schools, 

definitions,  15 
Management,  courses,  284 

curriculum,  81,  82 
Marketing,  courses,  286 

curriculum,  81 
Mathematics,  courses,  378 

curriculum,  198 

faculty,  377 

library,  29 

major  and  minors  in  L.A.S.,  378 

teacher  education  minor,  200 
Mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences, 

curriculum,  200 
Mechanical  Engineering,  courses,  382 

curriculum,  118 

faculty,  382 
Medicine,  College  of,  premedical  curricu- 
lum, 180 
Medieval  civilization,  curriculum,  175 
Mentally  handicapped  children,  teaching 

of,  curriculum,  96 
Metallurgical  Engineering,  courses,  393 

curriculum,  123 
Military  Science  and  Tactics,  courses,  387 

faculty,  387 

prizes  and  awards,  40,  44 
Mihtary  training,  credit  for  service  in 
armed  forces,  21 

graduation  requirements,  26 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineering, 
courses,  392 

curricula,  122 

faculty,  392 
Music,  School  of,  admission,  13 

subjects  required  and  recommended, 
17 

courses,  396 

curriculum,  138 

faculty,  396 

library,  29 

major  and  minors  in  L.A.S.,  396 

teacher  education  minors,  145 
Music  education,  curriculum,  140 

Natural  history  library,  29 
Naval  R.O.T.C,  243 
Naval  Science,  courses,  404 

faculty,  404 

prizes  and  awards,  41,  45,  47 


Nursing,  School  of,  continuation  program, 
182 
prenursing  curriculum,  181 

Occupational  therapy,  admission,  22 
courses,  405 
curriculum,  184 
faculty,  405 

Painting,  curriculum,  136 
l^hilosophy,  courses,  406 

faculty,  405 

library,  29 

major  and  minors  in  L.A.S.,  405 
Physical  education,  credit  for  service  in 
armed  forces,  21 

graduation  requirements,  25 
Physical  Education,  School  of,  217 

admission,  13 

physical  examination,  14 
subjects  required  and  recommended, 
17 

curricula,  217 

degrees,  217 

library,  29 

prizes  and  awards,  46 

service  programs,  217 
Physical  Education  for  Men,  courses,  410 

curriculum,  220 

faculty,  410 

teacher  education  minor,  222 
Physical  Education  for  Women,  courses, 
412 

curriculum,  222 

faculty,  412 

teacher  education  minor,  224 
Physical  examinations  for  admission,  14 
Physics,  courses,  415 

curriculum,  116,  202 

faculty,  415 

library,  29 

major  and  minors  in  L.A.S.,  415 

teacher  education  minor,  203 
Physiology,  courses,  418 

faculty,  418 

major  and  minors  in  L.A.S.,  418 
Plant  pathology,  courses,  420 

faculty,  420 
Political  Science,  courses,  421 

faculty,  420 

library,  29 

major  and  minors  in  L.A.S.,  420 
I'ortuguese,  courses,  436 
Prizes  and  awards,  38 
Proficiency  examinations,  25 
Psychology,  courses,  425 
faculty,  424 
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library,  29 

major  and  minors  in  L.A.S.,  425 
Publication  management  curriculum,  152 

Radio  curriculum,  153 

Recreation,  courses,  409 
curriculum,  219 

Refunds  of  fees,  24 

Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  239 

Residence  requirement  for  graduation,  25 

Restaurant  management,  curriculum,  62 

Rhetoric,  courses,  331 

graduation  requirements,  26 
major  and  minors  in  L.A.S.,  331 

Russian,  courses,  340 

Sanitary  engineering,  curriculum,  124 
Scholarships,  31 

Science,  graduation  requirements,  26 
Secondary  schools,  admission  from,  14,  18 
Secretarial  training,  courses,  288 

curriculum,  83 
Social  Sciences,  courses,  427 
Social  Studies,  curriculum,  203 

teacher  education  minors,  205 
Social  Work,  School  of,  227 

courses,  428 

faculty,  428 
Sociology  and  Anthropology,  courses,  429 

faculty,  428 

library,  29 

major  and  minors  in  L.A.S.,  429 
Spanish,  courses,  433 

curriculum,  205 

faculty,  433 

major  and  minors  in  L.A.S.,  433 

teacher  education  minor,  207 
Speech,  courses,  437 

curriculum,  207 

faculty,  436 

major  and  minors  in  L.A.S.,  436 

teacher  education  minor,  209 
Speech  correction  work,  curriculum,  209 
Staff,  exemption  from  fees,  24 
Statistics,  major  and  minor  in  L.A.S.,  378 
Student  Counseling  Bureau,  services,  30 
Student  welfare,  30 
Summer  session,  fees,  24 

Teachers,  certification,  98 


Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics, 
courses,  441 

faculty,  440  1 

Theses,  requirements,  bachelor's  degrees.  T 

26 
Transcript  fee,  23 
Trustees,  Board  of,  members,  6 

officers,  6 
Tuition  fee,  23 

summer  session,  24 

Unclassified  students,  admission,  21 
Unit,  secondary  schools,  definition,  15 
United  States  Anned  Forces  Institute, 

examinations,  credit,  21 
University  High  School,  fees,  24 

Veterans,  Division  of  Special  Services  for, 

229 

admission,  13,  229 

curricula,  230 

degrees,  230 

graduation  requirements,  230 
Veterinary  Anatomy  and  Histology, 
courses,  442 

faculty,  442 
Veterinary  Clinical  Medicine,  courses,  443 

faculty,  443 
Veterinary  Medicine,  College  of,  233 

admission,  13,  234 

courses,  442 

degrees,  235 

departments,  233 

graduation  requirements,  235 

library,  29 

preveterinary  curriculum,  183 

professional  curriculum,  235 
Veterinary  Pathology  and  Hygiene, 
courses,  444 

faculty,  444 
Veterinary  Physiology  and  Pharmacology, 
courses,  445 

faculty,  445 
Vocational  agriculture,  curriculum,  57 

Welfare,  student,  30 

Zoology,  courses,  446 
faculty,  446 
major  and  minors  in  L.A.S.,  446 
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